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Soyihtm  Dittriet  tf  Iftm-f0rk,  ts. 


_f  C  it  reiMttbered,  tint  ea  tht  twaoty-fourtb  day  of  March,  io  the  43d  year  of  ike 
lodependeoceoftbe  United  States  of  Anerka,  PLATT  H.  CROSBY,  of  the  laid  Dit- 
trict,  hath  depoatted  in  tbU  office  the  title  of  a  Book,  the  rifht  whereof  he  dalma  as  Pro- 
prietor, to  the  words  follewlng.  to  wk:— 
•*  Letters  dii  the  Uoited  Provincen  of  South  America, addreaMd  to  the  Hon  Heory  Clay, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTet  of  the  United  Sutirs,  by  Doa  Viceate  Pasoa, 
Uanslated  fronn  the  SpHoiih,  t>y  Piatt  H.  Crosby.  Caq  ** 
Io  coBfonnity  to  the  Act  of  the  Consreu  of  the  United  Statei,  entitled  **  An  Aet  f(»r 
the  encoMrafement  of^irarnbr .  by  securing  the  copi«s  of  Maps  Charts,  and  Books  to  the 
authors  and  proprietors  of  such  eopioa,  durias  the  tiase  therehi  aeotioaed  :**    And  also 
to  an  Act  eniltJed  "  An  Act,  supplementary  to  an  Act  entitled  aa  Act  for  the  enoou- 
racement  of  I/eamlng«  hy  securlns  the  copies  of  Maps,  Charta,  and  Books  to  the  autbora 
and  proprietors  cf  such  copies,  duriof  the  tiaies  ther«ia  oeatioaad,  and  etteadiof  tke 
hcnellts  thereof  to  the  urts  of  deil(Bin|,  eofraving,  and  etehiof  hialorlcal  sad  other  prints  ** 

JAMfiS  Dllili, 
Otrk  tr  ih$  Sm/Uum  DUtriU  ^  Nem-  Twk 
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ADVERTISEMENT- 


Don  Vicente  Pazos,  the  author  of  the  following 
Letters,  is  a  native  of  Upper  Peru :  much  there- 
fore, of  what  he  describes,  is  the  familiar  recollec- 
tions of  his  childhood,  or  the  results  of  his  maturer 
knowledge,  and  of  personal  observation. 

In  his  rapid  sketch  of  the  revolution  of  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces  of  South  America,  there  are  many 
scenes  in  which  he  has  borne  a  part,  either  as  an 
actor  or  sufferer,  and  which  ure  therefore  too 
deeplj  imprinted  on  his  memory  to  be  easily  for- 
gotten ; — ^for  the  rest,  for  every  fact  which  is  not 
already  history,  he  relies  upon  authentic  informaF 
tion,  and  public  documents. 

I  learn  from  him,  that  he  was  induced  to  address 
these  letters  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  from  8enti«» 
ments  of  private  friendship,  of  respect  for  his  pub- 
lic character  as  the  chief  of  the  popular  and  re- 
presentative branch  of  the  government  of  the  Unitp 
ed  States,  and  because  he  was  the  first  to  raise 
his  voice  in  our  national  Legislature  in  favour  of 
South  American  Independence. 

The  Map  of  the  United  Provinces  of  South 
America,  which  accompanies  this  volume,  was  de- 
lineated by  the  ingenious  Mr.  E.  W.  Bridges,  City 
Surveyor,  and  engraved  by  those  distinguished 
artists,  Messrs.  Maverick  and  Duraikl.  ft  is  com- 
piled from  the  most  recent  and  approved  maps 
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it  ADVERTISEMENT.      * 

and  charts  of  South  America,  whose  errors,  where 
they  have  beep  discovered,  hcCve  been  carefully 
corrected,  and  whose  onussions  have  been  suppli- 
ed from  the  author^s  topo^phical  knowledge  of 
the  country. 

For  the  manner  in  which  this  work  has  been 
translated,  I  am  answerable ;  it  has  not  been  ac- 
complished without  much  labour,  nor  without  the 
waste  of  many  hourd,  jtaken  from  business  orrelaxa- 
tio»;7— in  the  progress  of  which  I  have  been  cheer- 
ed, by  the  reflection  that  I  was  aiding  to  dissemi- 
nate among  my  fellow-citizens,  the  knowledge  of 
a  country,  the  most  interesting,  perhaps,  of  any 
on  the  globe,  but  which^  like  the  Herculaneum  of 
antiquity,  has  been  buried  for  centuries  beneath 
the  accumulated  lavas  of  oppression,  ignorance 
and  superstition. 

The  following  pages  point  out  to  the  enterpris- 
ing a  boundless  scope  for  the  employment  of  in- 
dustry, and  the  display  of  talent ;  to  commercial 
men,  new  objects  and  channels  of  trade ;  to  the 
friend  of  man,  a  noble  field  for  the  exercise  of 
benevolence ;  to  the  friend  of  God,  a  splendid  the- 
atre for  the  labours  of  the  Missionary; — a  region 
where  the  fountain  of  living  waters  has  never 
gushed,  nor  the  tree  of  life  taken  root  '  • 

I  flatter  myself  that  whoever  shall  peruse  this 
volume,  will  lay  it  down  with  the  conviction,  that 
his  time  has  been  employed,  neither  unpleasantly 
nor  unprofitably, 

PLATT  H.  CROSBY. 
JSTeto-York,  March  20, 1819. 
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PREFACE- 


THE  struggles  which  the  Patriots  of  South 
America  aire  making  to  establish  their  inde- 
pendence, have  attracted  the  attention,  and 
deeply  interested  the  sympathies,  of  the  world. 
Until  very  lately,  the  abundant  resources  of 
this  countrj,  and  its  unparalleled  salubrity  of 
climate,  have  been  regarded,  without  being  en- 
tirely disbelieved,  as  the  fables  of  romance, 
rather  than  realities.  Few  had  any  interest 
in  the  truth,  and  fewer  still  had  the  disposi- 
tion to  investigate  it  Investigation  would  in- 
deed have  been  unprofitable,  and  at  all  events 
laborious,  and  without  the  prospect  of  future 
advantage;  and  the  fairest  portion  of  the 
globe,  the  most  inviting  to  the  adventurer,  and 
the  man  of  science ;  the  most  auspicious  to  the 
developement  of  genius,  and  the  prosecution 
of  industry ;  has  been  known  only  through  the 
muddy  channels  of  information  which  the 
worst  of  governments,  and  of  religions,  have 
from  time  to  time  thrown  open  to  the  world, 
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A  happier  star  seems  to  have  risen  upon  this 
oppressed  country,  to  preside  over  its  desti- 
nies, and  to  conduct  the  people  in  their  march 
towards  moral  greatness ;  to  attain  which,  no- 
thing but  the  incarceration  of  the  mind  could 
have  repressed  their  ardour,  or  stifled  their 
aspirations.     The  glorious  work  of  political 
and  religious  emancipation  is  going  on  simul- 
taneously with  the  removal  of  ignorance,  ap- 
athy, and  prejudice,— obstacles  formidable  in- 
deed, but  which  the  spirit  of  independence 
will  finally  overcome.    The  termination  of  the 
contest  now  waging,  in  Peru  especially,  may 
be  anticipated  at  an  early  day ;  its  triumph- 
ant issue  is  so  clearly  foreseen,  that  anxiety 
is  barely  kept  awake,  and  hope  not  permitted 
to  slumber.     The  strong  arm  of  power  cannot 
subdue  the  energies  of  a  high-minded  people, 
when  roused  in  the  cause  of  their  indepen- 
dence,  and  directed  to  the  overthrow  of  an 
odious  and  humiliating  domination.     Defeat 
may  damp  the  ardour  of  resistance,  and  smo- 
ther the  flame  which  it  cannot  extinguish ; 
but  passions,  which  have  long  been  restrained, 
will  sooner  or  later  burst  their  barriers,  and 
bear  down  every  thing  in  their  fury. 

The  independence  of  the  whole  of  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces,  except  those  of  Upper  Peru, 
has  been  so  long  established,  and  the  ability 
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and  determioation  of  the  people  to  maintain 
it,  have  been  so  fully  displayed,  that  incredu- 
lity is  bushed,  and  doubt  has  vanished  away. 
They  exercise  all  the  rights  of  sovereignty, 
and  possess  all  its  advantages,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  their  recognition  by  other  nations. 
This  policy  of  the  European  governments, 
however  it  may  have  originated,  has  been  pur- 
sued by  the  United  States ; — with  what  wisdom 
will  not  here  be  made  the  subject  of  inquiry, 
as  it  would  lead  into  the  mazes  of  politics, 
further  than  is  either  prudent  or  desirable,  and 
it  is  a  subject  of  all  others,  perhaps,  upon 
which  the  writer  would  be  heard  with  the  least 
complacency.  Without  exposing  himself  to 
the  hazards  which  overhang  that  troubled 
ocean,  he  may  be  indulged  in  a  few  remarks. 
The  present  embarrassed,  it  might  be  said  dis- 
tracted, state  of  commerce  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  affords  strong  grounds  for  be- 
lieving, that  former  sources  of  trade  are  in  a 
degree  becoming  exhausted  ;  and  in  a  state  of 
profound  peac^,  like  the  present,  when  na- 
tions are  permitted  to  pursue  their  interests 
and  policy  undisturbed,  competition  alone  will 
bear  heavily  upon  commercial  profits.  In 
such  a  state  of  things,  some  nations  must 
change  their  habits  and  policy,  or  search  out 
new   channels,  and  pursue  new  objects  of 
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trade.  But  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  convert  the 
whole  commercial  capital  of  a  nation  into  ag- 
ricultural and  manufacturing  channels,  or,  in- 
deed, to  make  any  other  general  appropria- 
tion of  it ;  and  it  is  no  ordinary  transforma- 
tion, to  change  the  character,  and  the  habits 
of  thinking  and  acting,  of  a  large  and  wealthy 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country.  The 
pursuit  of  new  objects  of  trade,  whenever  they 
can  be  discovered,  is  the  easiest  and  safest  way 
to  counteract  commercial  torpor,  and  re-«ii- 
mate  declining  trade.  New  branches  of  trade, 
besides  benefitting  the  world  at  large,  have 
invariably  stimulated  the  enterprise,  and 
quickened  the  industry  of  those  countries 
which  have  embraced  them.  Viewed  in  these 
lights,  the  emancipation  of  South  America  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  the  commercial 
world,  but  particularly  to  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

The  Banda  Oriental,  Entre  Rios,  and  Par- 
aguay ;— all  that  portion  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, situated  on  the  east  of  the  river  La 
Plata,  with  the  exception  of  the  city  of  Monte- 
Video,— are  in  the  hands  of  the  Patriots.  This 
place  in  its  turn  must  yield  before  the  arms  of 
that  brave  and  indefatigable  commander, 
General  Artigas ;  and  when  that  event  shall 
happen,  which  cannot  be  long  delayed,  the 
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whole  of  the  trade  of  the  La  Plata,  and  its 
numberless  tributary  streams^  will  be  opened 
to  the  world. 

The  independence  of  Chili  has  been  for 
some  time  established,  and  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities are  now  subverted  in  every  part  of  that 
country.  The  prospects  of  that  brave  people 
are  far  brighter  than  were  those  which  ani- 
mated the  hopes,  and  strengthened  the  zeal 
of  their  Atlantic  neighbours.  Buenos  Ajres 
had  to  contend  single-handed ;  Chili  was  not 
onlj  encouraged  by  her  example,  but  aided 
by  her  troops,  who  were  disciplined,  and 
inm^  to  the  fatigues  and  privations  of  war. 
ChiK  is  better  protected  from  hostile  attack^ 
and  may,  with  greater  certainty,  calculate 
upon  maintaining  her  present  stand. 

Peru  possesses,  in  common  with  Chili,  ma- 
ny advantages  over  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  at 
present  subjected  to  the  Spanish  government, 
but  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant,  when,  aided 
by  the  victorious  arms  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Chili,  it  will  achieve  its  independence.  The 
resources  of  this  country  are  so  abundant,  that 
a  long  continued  war  there,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  no  other  waste  than  that  of  human 
blood. 

The  power  of  Spain  in  South  America, 
totters  to  its  foundation;  and,  as  it  grows  more 
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feeble^  the  number  and  the  zeal  of  its  enemies 
will  increase.  The  Spatiish  cabinet  is  aware 
of  the  situation  of  the  revolted  Provinces,  and 
that  an  important  crisis  is  at  hand.  The  Unit- 
ed Provinces  are  pledged,  before  the  world, 
to  make  peace  with  Spain,  if  she  will  acknow- 
ledge their  independence.  Commissioners 
have  been  sent  to  Europe  to  open  negotia- 
tions upon  this  subject,  and  it  has  even  been 
proposed  to  the  Spanish  courts  through  the 
interposition  of  Great  Britain,  to  receive  one 
of  the  royal  family  as  Sovereign  of  South 
America.  This  act  of  humanity,  to  stop  the 
effusion  of  blood,  was  treated  with  contempt 
by  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  even  regarded  as 
a  "  high  insult  to. his  Catholic  Majesty ,"  who, 
instead  of  acceding  to  a  proposition  so  mag- 
nanimous on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  and  so 
beneficial  to  himself,  has  drawn  his  sword  to 
maintain  his  imaginary  sovereignty,  as  King 
of  the  Indies ;  a  title  which  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  that  of  King  of  Jerusalem^  and 
^'  which  hangs  as  loose  about  him,  as  a  giant's 
robe  upon  a  dwarfish  thief." 

What  now  remains  for  the  colonies  to  do, 
in  order  to  ensure  their  own  safety,  and  pre- 
serve those  sacred  rights,  which  the  God  of 
nature  has  implanted  in  every  breast?'-- What, 
but  to  conquer  peace  with  the  sword;  to  carry 
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the  war  to  the  last  extremity,  regardless  of 
the  blood  and  treasure  it  may  cost,  until  not 
a  vestige  of  the  Spanish  government  shall  re- 
main. Of  the  absurdity  of  the  efforts  of  ty-r 
rants  to  keep  a  nation  of  brave  men  in  perpe- 
tual slavery,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak;  and 
equally  absurd  is  it,  to  suppose  that  men  who 
have  unsheathed  their  swords  against  their 
Sovereign,  will  return,  after  ten  years  of  revo- 
lution and  bloody  war,  to  the  abject  condition 
of  colonies.  Everyday  strengthens  and  em- 
boldens the  patriots,  and  brings  tidings  of  their 
progressive  success.  Their  resentment  against 
their  oppressors  burns  stronger  and  stronger 
as  they  approach,  in  imagination^  the  object  of 
their  desires ;  and  the  Spanish  monarchy  will 
probably  never  be  so  weak  as  at  the  present 
time,  both  in  the  old  world,  and  in  the  new. 
It  stands  like  a  blasted  oak  upon  the  barren 
heath,  whose  branches  are  dropping  off,  one 
after  another,  and  whose  decayed  and  sapless 
trunk  will  be  prostrated  to  the  dust,  by  the 
first  rude  blast  of  popular  fury. 
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PART  I. 

LETTER  L 

TO  THE  HONOURABLB  HENRT  CLAY,  Iec  &ok 

JL  HE  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces  of  South 
America  comprehends,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
«ame  territory  as  the  Vice-Royailj  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  which  was  established  in  1778.  It  ex- 
tends firom  the  16th  to  the  4dth  degree  of  south 
latitude;  from  the  left  margin  of  the  Lake  Titica- 
ca^  which  lies  between  the  two  Cordilleras  of  Pe- 
rn, on  the  north,  to  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  on  the 
south. '  It  is  bounded  on  tbe  west  by  the  vice-roy- 
alty of  Peru,  the  Pacific  Qcean,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  coast  of  Atacama  at  the  23d  de- 
gree o^  south  latitude,  and  from  Chili  by  the 
Hiountains  of  the  Andes;  and  on  the  east  and 
north,  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  dominions  of 
Brazil,  the  establishments  of  the  missions  of  Para- 
guaj9  CUquitos,  and  the  independent  Indians  of 
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the  rircr  Amazon  and  its  borders:  The  whole 
forming  an  extent  of  territory  which  stretches 
through  twenty-nine  degrees  of  latitude,  embra- 
cing almost  every  variety  of  climate,  productions, 
and  people ;  and  rising  towards  the  west  into  an 
elevated  soil  and  lofty  mountains,  whose  bases  ex- 
tend into  immense  plains,  which  terminate  on  the* 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

This  region  is  divided  principally  into  Upper 
Peru  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  properly  so  called, 
which  commences  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  at 
Jujui,  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn ;  the  former 
comprehending  the  Provinces  of  Potosi,  Charcas 
or  La  Plata,  Cochabamba,  La  Paz,  Santa  Cruz  de 
la  Sierra  or  Puno,  Moxos,  and  Chiquitos ;  and  the 
latter,  Buenos  Ayres,  Banda  Oriental,  Entre  Rios, 
Corrientes,  Paraguay,  Cordova,  Mendoza  or  Cuyo, 
Salta,  and  Tucuman. 

The  Provinces  of  Banda  Oriental,  Corrientes, 
Entre  Rios,  and  Parctguay,  which  lie  on  the  east 
and  north  of  the  river  La  Plata,  are  not  included 
in  the  Union,  and  of  these,  together  with  the  other 
provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  I  shall  speak  more 
particularly  in  a  subsequent  part  of  these  letters. 

Before  entering  upon  the  moral  and  physical 
history  of  this  country,  it  may  be  interesting  briefly 
to  notice  the  political  convulsions  which  have 
taken  place  there,  and  the  spirit  which  prevailed 
among  the  people  previous  to  1810,  the  era  of  the 
present  revolution. 

The  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment upon  the  people  of  South  America,  whenever 
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they  hare  manifested  a  spirit  of  independence  and 
reform  in  the  administration,  afibrd  the  clearest 
evidence  that  there  has  always  existed  in  their 
hearts  an  unextinguishable  love  of  liberty  and  po- 
litical independence.  At  different  epochs  in  their 
history,  although  buried  in  ignorance,  and  for  the 
most  part  tranquil  under  the  pressure  of  despotism, 
there  have  been  exhibited  those  violent  convul- 
sions, which,  while  they  redoubled  the  vigilance 
of  the  Spanish  government,  at  the  same  time  gave 
warning,  that  sooner  or  later  an  explosion  would 
burst  forth  and  spread  desolation  and  death  among 
the  tyrants  of  South  America. 

The  history  of  this  people  contains  facts,  which, 
notwithstanding  they  are  involved  in  some  obscu- 
rity, teach  us  the  important  and  interesting  truth, 
that  mankind  are  ever  disposed  to  meliorate  their 
condition,  and  that  tyranny  has  for  ever  strove,  to 
stifle  the  voice  of  reaSQn^  which,  pervading  all  ages 
and  climes  with  firm  though  tardy  steps,  will  finally 
establish  her  throne  on  its  ruins.  It  is  an  historical 
fact,  that  in  the  year  1725,  in  a  remote  and  distant 
comer  of  the  civilized  world,  and  in  the  colony  of 
a  government  as  despotic  perhaps  as  any  that  ever 
existed  in  Europe,  the  true  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  fi'ee  government  were  understood  and 
publicly  proclaimed ;  I  mean  in  Paraguay.  In  this 
secfuded  part  of  South  America,  which  had  no 
communication  with  any  of  the  fireeand  enlighten- 
ed nations  of  the  world,  a  government  was  esta- 
blished, which  was  founded  upon  a.representation 
of  the  people,  and  recognized  as  the  basis  of  its 
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institutions,  the  republic  to  priuciple^that  all  power 
emanates  from  the  people.  A  phenomenon  in  poli- 
tics this,  which  has  escaped  the  knowledge  of 
historians  and  philosophers,  but  which  has  happilj 
come  to  light  in  our  own  times,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  tyranny  to  conceal  it. 

The  Province  of  Paraguay,  by  reason  of  its  local 
situation,  the  establishments  of  the  Jesuits  within 
its  territory,  and  the  turbulence  of  which  they 
were  the  cause ;  the  suspicious,  crafty,  and  inde- 
pendent genius  of  the  natives — forms  a  separate 
and  distinct  branch  of  the  history  of.  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  and  I  shall  notice  it  no  further  at  present 
than  it  has  an  immediate  connexion  with  my  sub* 
jecL 

The  principal  historian  of  this  country,  Charle-' 
voix,  was  a  Jesuit,  and  consequently  partial  to  that 
religious  order  which  was  composed  of  his  com* 
panions  and  brothers.  He  was  inspired  with  all 
that  intolerant  and  exclusive  spirit  which  so 
strongly  characterized  that  sect ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore natural  enough  that  he  should  present  in  his 
history  an  unfavourable  picture  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  reptresent  them  as  the  enemies  of 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  as  rebels.  It  is  not 
therefore  surprising  that  Antequera  should  appear 
in  his  history  as  unworthy  of  the  rank  whieh  he 
held  in  public  opinion  in  South  America;  nor  that 
he  should  express  himself  with  so  much  bitterness 
against  Antequera  and  the  Comtmeros^  or  repre- 
sentatives of  Paraguay,  if  we  consider  that  he 
wrote  at  a  period  when  there  was  nobody  to  con- 
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tradict  or  expose  him,  and  under  the  |M>weifol 
protection  of  the  Spanish  court,  which  would  have 
punished  with  the  greatest  severity,  all  who  dared 
to  justify  their  conduct:  but  it  certainly  is  sur- 
prising that  Dean  Femes,  who  wrote  nearly  a  cen- 
tury after  Charlevoix,  in  an  age  of  li^t  and  liber- 
ty, should  follow,  without  criticism  and  with  so 
much  apparent  sprvility,  every  thing  which  he 
found  in  the  writiff^  of  this  Jesuit  This  circimi* 
stance  can  only  be  attributed  to  that  veneration 
which  he  no  doubt  retains  in  his  old  age  for  the 
Jesuits,  in  whose  college  at  Cordova  he  was  edu- 
cated, and  to  those  .monkish  habits  and  predilec- 
tions which  he  there  acquired,— a  melancholy 
proo^  indeed,  of  the  force  of  habit  upon  the  in- 
dependence  and  integrity  of  the  human  mind  I 

To  avoid  the  errors  of  these  writers,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, in  relating  the  history  of  Antequera,  and  of 
the  revolution  of  which  he  was  the  leader,  to  refer 
to  public  transactions  at  Lima,  and  to  authentic 
documents  in  the  possession  of  his  connexions 
there,  upon  whom  the  Spanish  government,  as  a 
recompense  in  some  measure  for  the  injustice 
done  to  their  illustrious  relative,  has  conferred 
honourable  employments,  and  besides,  ordered 
the  expenses  of  the  prosecution  of  Antequera  to 
be  refonded  to  them  out  of  the  estates  of  the 
Viceroy  Castlefuerte,  under  whose  administration 
he  was  put  to  death.  (1) 

Don  Jos^  Antequera  was  a  native  of  Lima,  knight 
df  Alcantara,  and  Attorney-General  or  Protector 
of  the  Indians  in  the  Audience  of  Charcas.    He 
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was  one  of  those  extraordinary  men,  who,  like 
Franklin,  become  illustrious,  not  so  much  by  the 
cultivated  embellishments  of  education,  as  the 
force  of  native  talent ;  he  possessed  a  noble  soul, 
and  was  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  liberty 
and  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  at  the  period  of  which 
I  speak,  had  erected  there  an  extraordinary  spe- 
cies of  government,  without  a  parallel  in  history; 
keeping  in  continual  commotion  the  whole  pro- 
vince, insomuch  that,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
send  there  a  minister  of  integrity  and  approved 
talent,  commisdcmed  from  the  Audience  of  Char- 
cas,  to  watch  the  movements  of  these  men,  who, 
under  the  cloak  of  their  monkish  superstition,  had 
transformed  themselves  into  sovereigns.  Ante- 
quera  was  dispatched  as  this  commissioner,  and 
he  found  the  Jesuits  already  holding  in  subjection 
a  great  population,  masters  of  their  wealth  and 
industry,  and  busily  engaged  in  hastening  on  a 
plan  of  universal  domination ;  and  that  the  small 
part  of  the  inhabitants  which  resisted,  was  but  a 
feeble  check  upon  the  ambition  of  these  monks. 
He  saw  that  the  disturbances  existing  between 
the  magistrates  and  the  corporate  bodies  of  the 
country,  were  the  result  of  their  policy,  and  that, 
in  order  to  quiet  these  disturbances,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  put  an  end  at  once  to  the  alarming 
evil.  4 

The  Jesuits,  who  were  perhaps  the  most  intelli- 
gent body  of  men  in  all  the  Spanish  dominions, 
and  perfectly  conversant  with  the  policy  of  the 
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Spanish  cabinet,  saw  in  Antequera  a  terrible 
enemy,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  destroy  him. 
All  the  artifices  of  intrigue  and  cunning  which 
their  refined  and  practised  ingenuity  could  sug- 
gest, were  put  in  motion  and  exerted  with  the 
utmost  adroitness  to  conduct  Antequera  to  the 
scafibld,  where  he  soon  expiated  with  his  life  his 
desire  of  reforming  these  rapacious  monks* 

These  disciples  of  Loyola,  being  possessed  of  the 
eonfesnmals^  and  by  this  means  of  the  most  secret 
thoughts  of  the  people,  and  availing  themselves  of 
their  pretended  divine  authority,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  nothing  could  be  concealed  from 
them,  .and  that  no  scheme  could  be  projected 
among  the  people  which  they  could  not  turn  to 
their  advantage.  And  here  I  cannot  but  remark 
that  a  system  of  religion  which  obliges  its  profes- 
sors to  act  as  self-accusers,  and  to  regard  the  doc- 
trines and  counsels  of  their  priests  as  oracles  kA 
Heaven,  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  potent  engine 
of  despotism  which  has  ever  been  devised.  This 
moral  power,  superior  in  itself  to  the  armies  of 
kings,  was  of  unimaginable  force  when  wielded  by 
the  Jesuits.  Their  interior  discipline,  the  auste- 
rity of  their  habits  in  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  and 
profligate  priesthood,  the  sanctity  of  their  manners 
and.their  learning,  all  conspired  to  give  them  great 
consideration  among  the  people,  who  committed 
to  them  not  only  the  keeping  of  their  consciences, 
but  the  education  of  their  children,  the  direction 
of  all  their  private  and  domestic  business,  their 
testimentary  dispositions,  matrimonial  contracts, 
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&c.  The  indefatigable  perseverance  with  whicli 
they  pursued  their  schemes,  is  undoubtedly  wor- 
thy of  commendation ;  they  omitted  nothing  which 
could  tend  to  instruct  them  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  the  people  of  South  America,  while 
they  practised  every  winning  art  to  captivate  the 
hearts  of  the  neophytes ;  and  what  ought  to  have 
been  a  work  of  sublime  charity,  was  in  their  hands 
converted  to  the  purposes  of  gain— as  they  ap- 
propriated to  themselves  the  labour  of  these  un» 
happy  men,  and  treated  them  as  their  slaves. 

From  the  period  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and 
even  now,  since  the  present  revolution,  the  most 
serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  civilizing  the  In* 
dians  of  this  country,  has  arisen  from  ignorance  of 
their  languages.  This  difficulty,  which  is  iadeed 
considerable  where  there  are  no  writers  nor  inter- 
preters of  a  language,  was  completely  surmounted 
by  the  ingenuity  of  the  Jesuits,  who  composed 
dictionaries  and  grammars  of  the  native  languages 
of  Peru  and  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

The  Jesuits  permitted  none  but  themselves  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  or  even  to 
enter  their  villages ;  and  the  corps  of  militia  and 
regulars  composed  of  the  Indians,  who  are  good 
soldiers,  were  under  the  immediate  command  of 
the  friars,  who  always  accompanied  them  in  their 
wars. 

Antequera  saw  that  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits 
was  too  powerful  for  him  to  attempt  a  reform ; 
that  their  power  and  political  connexions  were 
established  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that 
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the  Spanish  government  itself,  which  afterwards 
found  it  necessary  to  expel  them  from  its  domi* 
nions,  was  at  this  time  the  supporter  of  this  soci- 
ety, whose  object  was  the  universal  subjugation 
of  all  South  America!  These  military  Priests^  who 
held  under  their  control  in  their  villages,  troops 
well  disciplined  and  regulated,  by  their  superior 
sagacity  and  skill,  and  who  in  one  week  could 
have  marshalled  60,000  men  in  the  field,  could 
have  made  an  easy  conquest  of  Peru,  if  not,  in- 
deed, of  the  whole  of  South  America;  and  had 
not  their  ambitious  projects  been  thwarted  by 
their  expulsion  from  the  country,  we  should  at 
this  hour  behold  existing  there  a  monkish  monar- 
chy or  republic,  as  novel  in  the  world  as  it  would 
have  been  destructive  to  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  mankind.  This  supposition  will  not  seem  im- 
probable, if  we  consider  the  mesms  which  were 
in  their  hands,  the  ambition  inherent  in  the  hu- 
man heart,  their  immense  wealth,  disciplined 
troops,  munitions  of  war,  manufactures,  aud  all 
the  talents  suited  to  military  command,  and 
to  the  direction  of  public  affairs.  (2)  Even  at 
this  time  there  exist  in  the  villages  of  the  Mis- 
sions and  Chiquitos,  manufactories  of  fine  linen 
and  cabinet  work,  and  specimens  of  sculpture 
and  painting  executed  in  a  beautifiil  manner; 
in  short,  these  Jesuits  were  masters  of  immense 
possessions,  of  splendid  houses,  magnificent  tem- 
ples, and  altars  adorned  with  the  most  rich  and 
sumptuous  stujflfs,  which  were  fabricated  by  the 
Indians  of  JuB  and  the  Missions,  and  with  the 
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same  taste  and  beauty  as  the  workmanship  of  the 
first  rate  mechanics  of  Europe, 

1  he  art  of  printing,  too, — that  inestimable  in- 
vention, to  which  mankind  are  so  much  indebted 
for  their  grand  progress  in  civilization  and  liberty, 
and  which  will  make  perpetual  that  mass  of  know- 
ledge which  has  been  accumulated  through  the 
lapse  of  ages,— which  was  prohibited  in  all  the 
Spanish  provinces,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
was  introduced  by  these  monks  into  their  esta- 
blishments, and  preserved  by  them  for  their  own 
private  use. 

Those  who  are  bom  and  educated  in  countries 
where  printing  is  like  any  other  mechanic  art, 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  sensations  which  a  Span- 
ish colonist  feels  at  the  first  sight  of  a  printing- 
press.  For  myself,  although  educated  in  the  prin- 
cipal college  of  Peru,  I  never  beheld  a  printing- 
press  until  my  arrival  at  Puenos  Ayres,  about  nine 
years  ago.  Animated  with  tlie  view  of  the  admi- 
rable invention,  I  fancied  I  beheld  in  those  mute 
characters,  the  type^,  the  fountain  of  that  light, 
which  ere  long  would  burst  forth  and  dissipate 
the  clouds  of  despotism  which  darkened  the  hori- 
zon of  my  beloved  country.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  re- 
volution in  1810,  fro  n  Lima  to  Monte  Video,  for 
an  extent  of  more  than  1000  leagues,  including 
Peru.  Chili,  and  Rio  de  la  Plata,  countries  filled 
with  cities,  villages,  universities,  colleges,  schools, 
tribunals  of  justice,  and  men  of  wealth  and  sci- 
ence, there  was  but  one  miserable  old  printing- 
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press,  and  this  formerlj  belonged  to  the  Jesuits  of 
Cordova !  ^ 

The  Jesuits  well  knew  the  utility  of  the  press, 
and  surmounted  every  difficulty  in  order'  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  it,  and  there  are  now  to  be 
found  in  the  imperial  library  at  Paris,  dictionaries 
and  grammars  of  the  languages  of  Peru  and  the 
Missions,  which  were  printed  at  Cordova  and  at 
Juli,  a  village  near  La  Paz.  In  those  grammars 
may  be  seen  the  formation  of  the  general  langua- 
ges of  Peru,  called  Quechua  and  Aymara,  which 
follow  the  construction  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  having  similar  declensions  and  termi- 
nations, and  which  are  sufficiently  copious  for  a 
people  partially  civilized.  (3) 
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LETTER  II. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  Province  of  Para- 
guay was  divided  into  factions  of  the  people  and 
the  Jesuits,  and  that  the  latter  had  clearly  the  su- 
periority. In  this  state  of  things,  Antequera  saw 
that  the  only  way  to  check  the  usurpations  of  the 
monks,  was  to  unite  with  the  people,  who  un- 
doubtedly possessed  the  right  to  form  their  own 
municipal  laws,  and  to  live  independent  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  found  a  ready  disposition  in  the  inha- 
bitants to  second  him  in  his  plans ;  he  instructed 
them  in  the  natural  rights  of  a  people  whose  rulers 
have  become  corrupt  and  profligate,  and  that,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  they  had  a  right  to  choose 
their  own  rulers ;  and  thereupon  the  people  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  a  representative  gdvernment. 
This  bold  measure  alarmed  the  Spanish  chiefs; 
and  the  Viceroy  of  Lima,  notwithstanding  he  was 
•  a  friar,  manifested  all  the  indignation  of  a  Casti- 
lian.  He  instantly  assembled  his  troops  to  chas- 
tise the  rebels.  The  Jesuits  sent  their  troops  to  co- 
operate with  those  of  the  Viceroy.  The  Comuneros^ 
or  representatives  of  the  people,  with  Antequera 
at  their  head,  took  up  arms  to  defend  their  rights, 
and  several  bloody  battles  were  fought,  which 
were  attended  with  various  success ;  but  at  length 
the  royal  troops  were  victorious.  Antequera  be- 
ing defeated,  retired  to  Cordova,  where  he  was 
arrested,  and  from  whence  he  was  conveyed  to 
Lima  and  imprisoned,  -with  his   companions,  D. 
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Ramon  Lianas,  D.  Juan  de  Mena,  and  Mompa. 
The  imprisonment  of  these  persons,  who  were  re- 
garded as  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  did  not 
quiet  the  disturbances  in  Paraguay,  but  the  spirit 
of  independence  spread  there  with  renewed  vi- 
gour. Beroa,  the  governor  of  that  province,  ap- 
pointed bj  the  Viceroy,  was  deposed  as  being  an 
accomplice  of  Antequera,  to  whom  the  success  of 
the  revolution  in  Paraguay  was  attributed,  al- 
though he  was  at  that  time  imprisoned  in  Lima,  a 
distance  of  800  leagues. 

Nearly  five  years  had  elapsed  since  Antequera 
was  imprisoned  in  Lima,  where  his  transcendent 
talents,  his  eloquence,  the  inherent  consideration 
of  his  rank  and  birth,  and  the  integrity  of  his 
morals,  drew  around  him  hosts  of  friends,  in- 
somuch, that  it  was  generally  believed  at  Lima, 
^hat  he  would  finally  be  set  at  liberty.  And 
notwithstanding  this  long  delay  was  dangerous  to 
the  Spanish  government,  still  the  force  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  Antequera  operated  as  a 
check  upon  their  proceedings  against  him,  until 
the  escape  of  Mompo  from  prison  hastened  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial,  and  the  execution  of  the 
sentence. 

This  Mompo,  who  was  a  man  of  a  daring  and 
enterprising  spirit,  escaping  from  prison  in  Lima, 
of  a  sudden  presented  himself  in  Paraguay,  where, 
obtaining  a  situation  in  the  municipality,  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  diffuse  his  ideas  of  liberty 
among  the  people,  and  of  which  he  availed  him- 
self with  great  success.  The  news  of  these  pro- 
ceedings  of  Mompo   exceedingly   alarmed  the 
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Spanish  government,  and  it  was  deemed  expedi- 
ent to  put  Antequera  and  his  companions  to  deaths 
notwithstanding  the  difliculties  which  might  arise 
from  the  execution  of  a  man  and  his  adherents,  who 
were  the  favouritesof  the  whole  population  of  Lima. 
The  viceroy,Ca8telfuerte,whowas  a  bold  and  faith- 
ful servant  of  his  kiitjj,  ordered,  that  the  5tb  of 
July,  1731,  should  be  appointed  for  the  public 
execution  of  Antequera,  and  that  it  should  take 
place  with  all  the  preparation  and  ceremony 
customary  on  the  execution  of  Spanish  noble- 
men. 

Never  was  Lima  seen  in  so  great  consterna- 
tion. Multitudes  of  people  thronged  the  streets, 
running  in  every  direction  to  save  their  beloved 
Antequera,  and  when  he  was  brought  forth  to  be  led 
to  execution,  the  air  rang  with  the  cries  of 'pardon' 
from  the  people^  Then  the  Viceroy,  seeing  that 
the  sentence  would  not  be  executed,  mounted  his 
horse,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  fire  upon  the 
crowds  who  were  rushing  to  rescue  the  prisoner. 
Antequera  was  thus  shot  down  by  the  soldiery  in 
the  street,  and  at  the  same  time  great  numbers  of 
the  populace,  who  were  crowding  around  him. 
Thus  ended  the  sad  catastrophe,  and  although  the 
vigilance  of  the  viceroy  could  quiet  the  agitation  of 
the  populace,  it  could  not  quench  the  fire  of  inde- 
pendence which  had  been  lighted  up  in  Paraguay, 
where  the  news  of  this  transaction  inflamed  the 
passions  of  the  people  the  more,  and  the  Comime' 
ros  canonized  those  illustrious  victims  as  the 
"  Martyrs  of  Liberty ;''  and  here  I  cannot  pass 
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over  in  silence  the  superiority  of  character  dis- 
played by  the  daughter  of  Don  Juan  de  Mena. 
This  young  lady  in  the  morning  heard  of  the  death 
of  her  father,  and  far  from  showing  the  sensibility 
common  to  her  sex,  immediately  adorning  herself 
in  the  gayest  apparel,  presented  herself  to  the 
public,  saying,  "  that  it  would  be  degrading  to  her 
to  show  any  symptom  of  sorrow  or  affliction  on 
hearing  of  her  father's  death,  because  it  was  glo- 
rious for  him  to  die,  when  he  was  sacrificed  in  the 
cause  of  t^ie  liberty  of  his  country."  Such  was 
tlie  language  which  was  used  at  that  time  in  a  re- 
mote comer  of  South  America,  at  a  distance  from 
the  civilized  nations  of  Europe,  by  a  people  unac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  those  illustrious  men 
whose  labours  are  the  experience  of  centuries. 

After  the  revolution  of  Paraguay,  we  hear  of  no 
other  political  commotion,  until  the  rebellion  of 
Tupac  Amaru,  in  Cuzco,  the  ancient  metropolis  of 
the  Incas,  in  the  years  1789,  81.  While  c\ery  step 
of  the  Spaniards  in  America  has  been  marked  with 
blood,  the  city  of  Cuzco  has  been  undoubtedly  the 
principal  theatre  where  have  been  acted  the  deep- 
est tragedies  of  their  cruelty  and  injustice.  Ir^this 
devoted  city,  Pizarro  and  his  bloody  banditti,  in 
the  most  cruel  and  treacherous  manner,  murdered 
the  unfortunate  Atahualpa,  a  monarch  most  belov- 
ed by  his  people,  in  return  for  the  hospitality 
and  wealth  which  he  had  showered  upon  them, 
and  thus  destroyed  the  only  government  then  ex- 
isting in  the  world,  which  was  founded  upon  the 
will,and  consulted  the  happiness  of  the  people  in  iis 
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administrationB  (4).  There,  the  most  magnificent 
monuments,  which  were  a  proof  of  the  power  and 
resources  of  those  who  erected  them,  and  of  the 
ingenuity  of  the  artists,  were  delivered  to  plun- 
der and  desolation  by  those  stupid  and  brutal 
conquerors,  who  were  as  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
reason  as  of  humanity.  There,  at  last,  in  our  own 
times,  was  put  to  death  in  a  most  barbarous  man- 
ner, Jose  Gabriel  Tupac  Amaru,  illustrious  by  his 
descent  from  the  Inca  Sayri  Tupac,  but  more  il- 
lustrious, because  he  was  the  first  who  rose  up  to 
deliver  Peru  from  the  calamities  inflicted  by  the 
Spanish  despotism.  This  valiant  leader  was 
drawn  in  quarters  by  horses ;  he  died  like  a  hero, 
leaving  to  posterity  an  example  which  will  never 
be  foi^otten.  Tortured  by  Areche  in  order  ta 
force  him  to  disclose  the  names  of  his  accompli- 
ces, he  answered — "^  Two  only  are  my  accompli- 
ces, myself,  and  you,  who  interrogate  me ;  you,  in 
continuing  your  robberies  upon  the  people,  and 
I,  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  you."  A  short  sen- 
tence, which  defines  the  nature  of  the  Spanish 
government  This  answer,  inspired  by  the  deep 
feelings  caused  by  the  injustice  of  the  Spanish 
government,  was  punished  by  cutting  out  his 
tongue,  drawing  his  body  asunder  by  horses^  and 
burning  to  ashes  the  mutilated  fragments !  Seve- 
ral others,  among  whom  were  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  Tupac  Amaru,  were  put  to  death  in  the 
most  shocking  and  brutal  manner.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  in  that  revolution,  one  third  at  least  of 
the  whole  population  of  Peru  perished  by  the 
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hand  of  violence,  and  there  were  to  be  reen  on 
the  plains  of  Cica-Cica,  and  Calamarca,  which  1 
passed  over  about  twenty  years  after,  for  an  ex- 
tent of  fourteen  leagues,  numberless  heaps  of 
bones  of  the  miserable  beings  who  had  fallen 
there  by  the  sword ;  and  there  still  remained  to 
be  seen,  at  the  cross  roads,  and  in  the  most  pub- 
lic places  throughout  the  country,  the  heads  of  the 
leaders  of  that  rebellion  suspended  on  gibbets  (J). 

We  have  seen  how  prodigally  the  blood  of 
the  natives  of  this  country  has  been  shed  to  sustain 
a  government  which  was  odious  to  them :  it  now 
only  remains  to  show  that  the  Spanish  government 
has  pursued  an  \miform  and  constant  plan  to  punish 
their  insurgent  colonists  in  South  America.  The 
same  cruelties  practised  by  the  Spaniards  at  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  were  repeated  three  centu- 
ries afterwards.  The  murder  of  Tupac  Amaru^ 
of  his  family  and  associates,  in  the  years  1780,  81, 
in  Cuzco,  La  Paz,  Verenguela,  and  Penad ; — ^that 
of  Ubalde  and  bis  eight  companions  also  in  Cuzco 
in  1806;— of  the  two  Llanzas,  Sagamagas,  &c.  in 
La  Paz  in  1809,  are  testimoniab  of  the  cruel  and 
unrelenting  spirit  of  the  Spanish  government;  and 
that  the  wounds  inflicted  by  their  barbarous  policy 
can  Aever  be  healed,  nor  the  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants  conciliated. 

The  disorders  and  corruption  of  the  reigns  of 
Charles  III  and  IV,  have  produced  in  South  Ameri- 
ca results  equally  unhappy  and  deplorable. 

Ubalde  was  a  native  of  Arica,  the  Asesor  or 
'chief  lawyer  of  the  presidency  of  Cuzco,  and  attat 
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ter, who  could  not  accommodate  himself  to  that  un- 
equal and  unjust  system  of  government  which  mark- 
ed the  reign  of  Charles  IV,  and  more  particularly 
during  the  administration  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
His  influence  in  the  goremmentof  his  country, forc- 
ed upon  him  the  conviction  that  it  was  impossible  to 
produce  any  political  reformation  which  would  be 
either  stable  or  salutary;  and  in  conjuhction  with 
the  principal  men  throughout  Upper  Peru,  and  in- 
cluding Cuzco  and  Arequipa,  he  projected  a  revo- 
lution,the  objecl  of  which  was  to  produce  the  entire 
overthrow  of  the  Spanish  govemilient  in  that  part 
of  South  America;  and  all  the  means  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  project, '  were  pro- 
vided, so  that  the  thing  might  take  place  at  one 
time  throughout  the  whole  country ;  by  seizing  at 
once  all  the  different  branches  of  the  public  ad- 
ministration, and  establishing  a  central  representa- 
tive government  of  the  people,  which  might  awaken 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  rights.     This  project  was 
defeated  by  the  perfidy  of  a  wretch  who  basely 
betrayed  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  put  the 
Spanish  government  in  possession  of  the  secret,  in 
hopes  of  reward.     The  name  of  this  man  was 
Lechuga,  which  ought  to  be  handed  down  to  the 
iexecration  of  posterity.  The  mode  of  discovering 
the  plot  is  worthy  of  mention: — ^This  Lechuga 
requested  one  of  the  principal  judges  of  the  Au- 
dience of  Cuzco  to  come  to  his  house  with  a  No^ 
tary,  on  a  particular  day,  and  that  he  would  feign 
fickness  and  send  for  Ubalde,  and  that  the  judge 
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should  hear  the  plan   of  the  conspiracy  from 
Ubalde's  own  lips;   the   thing  happened  in  the 
manner  he  projected.    Ubalde,  in  consequence 
of  the  indisposition,  as  he  supposed,  ofLechuga, 
went  to  visit  him,  who  said  that  his  indisposi- 
tion proceeded  from  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
the  revolution,  and  his  anxiety  of  mind,  and  fears 
of  the  danger  of  ultimate  feilure  on  account  of  the 
extent  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Spanish 
government ;  that  he  was  fearful  the  scheme  would 
have  the  same  melancholy  issue  as  that  of  Tupac 
Amaru  and  his  companions  in  the  same  city,  whose 
names  were  only  remembered  with  infamy,  and 
whose  blood  still  reddened  the  scaffolds  upon 
which  it  was  shed;  these  melancholy  reflections 
had  made  so  deep  an  improssion  on  his  mind, 
that  he  had  resolved  to  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  a  project  so  fruitful  of  difficulties  and 
dangers.     Ubalde  replied,   that   the    undertak- 
ing would  ho  doubt  meet  with  very  great  op- 
position, but  that  he  had  provided  against  every 
casualty  within  tlie  limits  of  human  foresight ;  that 
the  leaders  in  every  city  were  wealthy  and  influen- 
tial men ;  that  the  natives  would  immediately  unite 
with  them  all  over  the  country,  as  soon  as  the  lead- 
ers set  them  a  proper  example,  and  more  especially 
would  the  confidence  of  the  people  increase  when 
they  should  discover  that  the  first  act  of  the  revolu- 
tion would  be  to  give  them  a  share  and  part  in  the 
government;  that. as  the  revolution  would  be  effect- 
ed by  one  siquultaneous  effort  throughout  the  whole 
oountry,  and  by  those  already  holding  situations  in 
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the  government,  the  opposition  of  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities would  necessarily  be  feeble,  and  that,  even 
Supposing  il  should  be  strong,  there  could  certain- 
ly he  no  apprehension  of  ultimate  failure,  as  the  re- 
volutionists were  possessed  of  all  the  means  ne- 
cessary to  make  war  to  advantage ;  were  masters  of 
all  the  public  and  private  treasures  of  the  coun- 
try, the  munitions  of  war,  military  posts,  &c.  and 
would,  of  course,  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  or- 
ganise and  put  in  motion  a  regular  and  formida- 
l)le  military  force ;  and  that,  although  at  present 
they  might'stand  in  need  of  military  commanders^ 
the  Spaniards  were  certainly  liot  in  a  better  situa- 
tion ;  that  the  revolutionists  possessed  greater  fa- 
cilities for  acquiring  the  means  of  carrying  on 
war  by  opening  their  ports  to  foreigners,  and 
inviting  all  nations  to  unite  with  them  in  libe^i* 
rating  their  country^  from  oppression,  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  riches  of  the  soil  and  in  their 
commerce;  that  the  North  Americans  and  the 
English  who  frequent  the  Pacific  Ocean,  would 
introduce  their  merchandise^  into  the  country  in 
spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Viceroy,  and  that  find- 
ing a  good  market  and  hospitable  treatment  among 
them,  they  would  supply  them  with  every  article 
of  use  or  necessity. 

The  judge  heard  with  alarm  this  disclosure 
of  a  conspiracy,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
overthrow  the  Spanish  government  in  South 
America.  He  directed  the  notary  to  take  down 
the  substance  of  that  conversation.  In  cases 
of  treason  under  the  Spanish  law,  this  summarf 
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information  is  sufficient  to  subject  the  party  impK- 
cated  to  capital  punishment  Ubalde  and  his  eight 
companions i^ere  in  a  short  time  sentenced  todeath, 
and  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens ofCuzco.  were  banished  to  Africa,  the  Phi- 
lippines, and  the  Peninsula,  and  thrown  into  pri* 
son  there,  where  they  perished. 

Ubalde,  whose  execution  I  witnessed,  was  hung 
in  August,  1805.  He  died  with  the  serenity  of  a 
philosopher,  without  denyiiig  his  principles,  or 
the  causes  which  led  him  to  engage  in  the  revo- 
lution ;  but  on  the  contrary,  while  seated  on  the 
scaffold,  he  said,  ^^  that  his  death  could  not  stop 
the  progress  of  a  cause  which  had  been  so  long 
preparing  by  the  corruption  of  the  government ; 
that  the  independence  of  South  America  was  not 
far  distant,  and  that,  although  he  was  going  to  the 
grave  without  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  glo- 
rious day,  yet  his  mind  was  brightened  with  the 
hope,  that  his  friends  who  survived  him  would 
enrol  his  name  among  the  martyred  heroes  of  his 
country;  that  Providence  had  decreed  that  a 
period  should  be  put  to  the  sufferings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  South  America,  the  extent  and  magnitude 
of  which  he  well  knew  from  the  situations  which 
he  had  h^ld  in  the  public  administration;  that, 
although  he  should  soon  cease  to  be,  and  should 
leave  behind  him  a  wife  and  children  exposed  to 
the  ignominy  and  disgrace  which  always  attach  to 
a  rebel  &mily,  he  felt  a  consolation  in  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  should  die  in  the  same  place  where 
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the  moat  illustrious  Americans  had  died  before 
him.^^  This  address,  pronounced  by  a  man  like 
Ubalde,  so  beloved  as  he  was  in  Cuzco,  drew 
tears  from  every  eye,  and  a  universal  cry  from 
the  people  accompanied  the  last  groan  of  that 
unhappy  American* 
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LETTER  m. 

Events  proved  that  Ubalde  knew  the  real  state 
of  the  country,  as  five  years  did  not  pass  awaj 
after  his  execution,  before  a  new  revolution  broke 
out  in  La  Paz,  which  may  be  considered  the  pre- 
cursor of  that  which  exploded  in  the  capital  (Bue- 
nos Ay  res)  in  - 1810;  a  city  which  first  efifectually 
broke  the  colonial  chains  upon  the  heads  of  her  op- 
pressors, and  established  the  foundations  of  poli- 
tical independence  in^the  South. 

The  political  events  which  transpired  at  Bay- 
onne  in  May,  1808,  created  in  the  inhabitants  of ' 
La  Paz  a  new  excitement  to  arouse  them  from 
their  lethargy.  It  was  in  vain  to  pretend  that  the 
population  6f  this  country,  possessing  immense 
resources,  which  they  well  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate, would  remain  in  the  same  apathy  which  the 
people  of  South  America  manifested  when  Philip 
V.  disputed  the  crown  of  Spain.  Independent  and 
warlike  in  their  character,  they  beheld  a  great 
monarchy,  celebrated  for  three  centuries  for  its 
riches,  power,  and  the  extent  of  its  dominions,  dis-' 
solved  in  a  moment ;  and  it  was  on  the  25th  of 
March,  1809,  that  they  deposed  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities in  the  country,  held  meetings  of  the  peo- 
ple, erected  a  government  under  the  name  of  Junta 
TuiHvOj  and  published  a  manifesto  to  the  world, 
in  which  they  asserted  the  right  of  governing 
themselves  in  the  same  manner  as  Spain  did  by 
her  Juntas ;  and  more  especially?  as  at  that  time 
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insidious  recommendations  of  the  pretensions  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Brazil  were  sent  into  thc^ 
country,  in  order  to  persuade  the  people  to  re- 
ceire  her  in  the  character  of  Protectress. 

The  people  of  La  Pa^  organised  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  public  administration,  and  raised  an 
army  to  oppose  the  Spanish  authorities,  who  at 
the  same  time  rose  up  to  destroy  the  unhappy 
city.     La  Paz  not  only  separated  itself  from  the 
government  of  the  mothet*  country,  but  Monte  Vi- 
deo also ;  and  both  established  a  Junta,  but  their 
fate  has  been  very  different.    The  leaders  of  the 
revolution  in  Monte  Video  were  European  Span- 
iards, and  this  was  sufficient  to  ensure  the  appro- 
bation and  countenance  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment;  while  on  the  contrary,  the  leaders  of  La 
Paz  were  natives,  and  therefore  were  marked  as 
traitors,  and  devoted  to  destruction.    An  armed 
force  was  despatched   by  Cisneros,  Viceroy  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
Nieto,  which  was  to  form  a  junction  with  other 
troops  which  were  despatched  by  the  Viceroy  of 
Lima,  and  commanded  by  Goyeneche.     This  as- 
sassin of  his  country — for  he  was  a  native  of  Peru — 
had  the  glory,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  of  entering 
La  Paz  before  the  arrival  of  Nieto.     The  unhappy 
city,  after  a  stout  resistance,  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  for  several  days  the  savage  barbarity  of  the 
conquerors  sent  to  the  scaffold,  without  discrimi- 
nation and  without  trial,  great  numbers  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  to  appease  the  vindictive 
wrath  of  the  monster  Goyeneche.    Afler  the  first 
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flush  of  victory  was  over,  it  was  deemed  proper  to 
give  some  formality  to  the  bloody  business.  The 
opinion  of  Cisneros  was  consulted  upon  the  fate  of 
those  who  were  not  yet  executed,  and  then  it  was 
that  this  Viceroy  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  men  to  whom  their  country  owed  a  crown.  The 
last  punishment  was  decreed  against  all  who  re- 
mained in  prison,  and  it  was  only  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  government  at  Buenos  Ayres  that 
saved  their  lives,  and  among  the  rest  that  of  a  dis- 
tinguished j^riest,  whose  pardon  the  Viceroy  grant- 
ed after  he  had  b^en  deposed,  and  which  was 
brought  to  La  Paz  by  a  courier  just  in  time  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  sentence.  By  the 
lame  accidental  circumstance,  great  numbers  im- 
plicated in  the  revolution  were  set  at  liberty,  who 
were  near  Buenos  Ayres  in  chains,  to  be  trans- 
ported to  the  dungeons  of  the  Philippines,  the  Mal- 
vinas,  and  the  Peninsula. 

La  Paz  became  like  a  desert  after  such  desola- 
tion, and  the  few  of  the  miserable  inhabitants  who 
remained  alive,  inspired  by  that  stubborn  valour 
which  adversity  strengthened  but  could  not  sub^ 
due,  fled  to  the  forests  of  Yrupana,  whither  they 
were  instantly  pursued  by  a  strong  division 
of  the  royal  troops,  and  fell  in  battle,  or  expired 
by  famine,  in  preference  to  surrendering  to  their 
enemies.  The  names  of  Lanzas  and  Rodriguez, 
the  leaders  of  that  revolution,  will  remain  em- 
balmed in  the  hearts  of  their  compatriots,  and  find 
a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  <^  their  country* 
It  is  such  facts  w  these  which  force  npon  us  the 
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conviction  that  the  independence  of  this  country  is 
inevitable,  whatever  may  be  the  success  of  the 
war  that  is  now  waging. 

The  transactions  ajt  Bayonne  in  1808,  already 
mentioned,  produced  events,  such  as  have  not 
frequently  been  presented  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  immediate  connexion  between  Spain 
and  her  colonies  being  dissolved  by  a  political 
orphanage,  into  which  she  was  thrown  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sudden  dissolution  of  her  monarchy, 
the  destiny  of  sixteen  millions  of  people  could  not 
long  remain  subject  to  the  control  of  those  men 
who  had  constituted  themselves  the  sovereigns  of 
South  America. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  first  news  of  these 
events,  the  people  began  to  employ  their  thoughts 
about  their  future  political  situation,  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  which,  by  reason  of  her  recent  military 
success  against  the  British,  was  placed  in  a 
difierent  situation  from  the  other  Provinces  of 
South  America,  saw  that  the  time  had  come  to 
burst  the  bonds  wh^ch  united  her  to  the  mother 
country.  The  san. :  sentiment  manifested  itself 
throughout  the  whole .  country ;  no  one  doubted 
of  the  subjugation  of  Spain  by  Napoleon,  news  to 
that  effect  arriving  almost  every  day.  At  this 
time  it  was  that  secret  meetings  of  the  people  be- 
gan to  be  held  in  La  Paz,  Charcas,  Potosi,  Cocha- 
bamba,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  those  secret 
clubs  was  discussed  the  mode  of  forming  a  new 
government.  The  leaders  in  La  Paz  were  the 
two  Lanzas  and  Rodrigues ;  in  Charcas,  the  two 
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Sudanes  and  the  Indian  canon,  Manco  Capac ;  in 
Salta,  Moldez ;  in  Cochabamba,  Arenales ;  and  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  Castelli,  Belgrano,  Chiclana,  Viey- 
tes,  Pena,  Beruti,  Donado,  Yrigoyen,  Thompson^ 
&c.  These  bold  men  felt  the  impnlse  of  liberty 
irresistible  in  their  hearts,  and  fearleg(sly  exposed 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  glorious  cause.  The 
leaders  in  La  Paz  and  Charcas,  broke  asunder 
impatiently  the  shackles  of  the  ancient  dominion, 
and  became  the  victims  of  Spanish  wrath ;  they 
aro^Msed  the  Viceroy  Cisneros  to  greater  activity, 
who,  not  finding  himself  secure  in  his  government 
a  single  moment,  established  a  political  inquisi- 
tion more  severe  than  that  of  Torquemada.  Yet 
these  sons  of  the  South,  animated  with  that  daunt- 
less valour  which  the  love  of  liberty  inspires,  un- 
appalled  by  the  horrid  punishments  which  had 
been  inflicted  at  La  Paz,  had  boldness  enough  to 
provoke  the  relentless  vengeance  of  a  powerful 
Viceroy. 

Castelli,  a  lawyer  of  reputation  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
made  his  country-house  the  rendezvous  for  the 
secret  meetings  of  the  revolutionists.  There  they 
iBet^^  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  govenimentsJ 
spi^a  They  took  care  to  gain  to  their  intercfsts 
the  soldiery  in  Buenos  Ayres;  who  wete  at  that 
time  4000  strong.  Of  these,  1000  were  the  regi- 
meni  Potridos^  from  the  city,  under  the  command 
of  Cdionel  Saavedra;  another  regiment,  Atribano$ 
or  highlanders,  commanded  by  Colonel  Ocampo; 
and  the  cavalry,  composed  of  Creoles,  under  the 
command  of  Rodriguez.    These  were  by  fer  the 
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hest  troopB,  uid  took  part  with  the  revolutionists^ 
Those  who  remained  attached  to  the  interests  of 
the  Vicferoy,  were  the  regiment  cfe/ Fwro,  the  dra- 
goons, and  the  other  European  corps. 

Already  had  the  revolutionists  conciliated  the 
good  wishes  of  the  citizens,  and  were  waiting  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  strike  a  decisive  blow, 
when  an  English  vessel  from  Gibraltar  arrived  at 
Monte  Video,  bringing  the  information  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Junta  central  in  Spain,  and  the 
passage  of  the  French  troops  through  the  pass  of 
Sierra  Morena.  The  Viceroy  immediately  issued 
a  proclamation,  announcing  the  disastrous  state 
of  Spain,  and  thereupon  the  revolutionists  com- 
pelted  the  cabildo  or  municipality  to  ask  permis- 
sion of  the  Viceroy  to  call  a  public  meeting  of  the 
citizens,  {Cabildo  Abierto^  and  accordingly  that 
body,  which  was  composed  of  five  Americans  and 
a  man  named  Leyba,  of  distinguished  abilities 
and  probity,  on  the  20th  of  May  addressed  the 
following  note  to  the  Viceroy : 

"  Most  excellent  Sir, 

"  The  people  being  informed  of  the  unhappy 
events  of  the  Peninsula,  by  the  printed  paper  prfb- 
lished  by  the  order  i>f  your  Excellency,  and  atti* 
mated  by  that  innate  loyalty  to  their  sovereign, 
and  by  those  patriotic  sentiments  which  have 
ever  distinguished  them ;  anxious  about  their  fu- 
ture situation,  and  desirous  of  that  which  will 
best  promote  their  felicity,  and  with  the  unaltera- 
ble object  of  preserving  entire  the  country  under 
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the  goTernment  of  Senor  Don  Fernando  VIl,  are 
plunged  into  great  disquietude,  which,  if  riot 
speedilj  retnoved,  will  be  the  cause  of  lasting 
commotions.  This  CabUdoy  watchful  over  the 
prosperity  of  the  people,  and  greatly  interested 
in  their  union,  order,  and  tranquillity,  lay  these 
fects  before  your  Excellency,  and,  to  prevent  the 
disasters  of  a  popular  convulsion,  desire  to  obtain 
of  your  Excellency  free  permission  to  convoke, 
by  means  of  tickets,  the  principal  citizens,  and 
that  in  a  public  congress  the  will  of  the  people 
may  be  expressed,  and  that  they  may  determine 
upon  the  measures  most  proper  to  prevent  all 
misfortune  and  secure  our  future  destiny. 

**  Your  Excellency  will  please,  on  the  day  of  the 
Congress,  to  post  double  guards  at  all  the  avenues 
leading  to  the  public  Square,  to  prevent  any  tu- 
mult, and  to  permit  those  only  to  enter  who  have 
tickets. 

**  God  preserve  your  Excellency,  &c.^ 

ITie  Viceroy,  perceiving  that  his  power  wa3  un- 
dermined, and  that  he  could  not  prevent  the 
meeting,  allowed  it  with  the  best  grace  he  could. 
In  this  public  assembly,  in  which  were  present 
ail  who  held  employments  under  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, in  order  to  neutralize  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  influence  of  the  Creoles,  the  question  for 
discussion  was.  Whether,  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Junta  central,  the  authority  of  the  Viceroy 
ceased,  and  consequently,  whether  thfe  people 
could  proceed  to  protect  their  own  rights  and 
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those  of  king  Ferdinand.  After  a  warm  debate, 
which  continued  through  the  day,  in  which  Cas- 
telli  with  his  popular  eloquence  confounded  the 
Europeans  who  mingled  in  the  debate,  and  con- 
vinced them  that  they  could  not  contend  with  the 
orators  of  the  people,  who,  besides  the  superiority 
of  their  talents,  were  supported  by  a  body  of 
armed  citizens,  called  Manohs^  who  were  posted 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  public  Square,  ta  see 
that  no  harm  befel  the  friends  of  the  people.  At 
length  a  majority  of  the  assembly  decreed  that 
the  authority  of  the  Viceroy  was  at  an  end,  and 
that  it  should  be  resumed  by  the  CoiiTdb,  which 
immediately  proceeded  to  appoint  a  Junta  guber- 
nativa^  leaving  the  Viceroy,  however.  President  of 
the  Junta.  Scarcely  were  the  people  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  establishment  of  the  new  go- 
vernment, than  a  new  disturbance  broke  onU 
and  a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  Cabildoy 
stating,  that  it  was  not  the  will  of  the  people  that 
the  Viceroy  should  hold  any  place  in  the  new  go- 
vernment. A  new  Junta  of  nine  persons  was 
thereupon  established,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
VII,  whose  members  were  Saavedra,  Azcuenaga^ 
Alberti,  Matheu,  Larrea,  Castelli,  Belgrano,  Paso, 
and  Moreno. 

This  mode  of  deposing  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  country,  by  a  popular  meeting,  and  of 
which  the  history  of  the  colonies  scarcely  pre- 
sents any  examples,  was  not  novel  in  Buenos 
Ayres ;  for  in  the  year  1 807,  they  deposed  the 
Viceroy,  Sobremonte,  on  account  of  his  incapa- 
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city,  and  his  negligence  in  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try  against  the  attack  of  1500  English  troops  un- 
der General  Berresford.  The  Spaniards  them- 
selves aided  in  deposing  him,  and  the  measure 
was  even  approved  in  the  court  of  Madrid,  which 
ought  to  have  known  that  they  were  sanctioning  a 
dangerous  precedent,  which  the  people  at  a  future 
day  would  be  likely  to  repeat 

This  new  government  was  established  on  the 
25th  May,  1810,  and  covered  with  mourning  all 
the  European  Spaniards,  who  saw  that  the  mea- 
sure would  put  an  end  to  the  Spanish  domination 
in  South  America,  and  that,  although  at  present 
the  name  of  Fcfrdinand  VII  6till  presented  itself 
it  could  no  longer  captivate  the  hearts  of  the 
Americans,  and  that  it  was  preserved  only  as  a 
political  manceuvre  to  rempve  difficulties,  and  by 
its  influence  to  give  greater  vivacity  to  that  spirit 
of  independence  which  pervaded  every  breast 

This  new  political  explosion,  which  resounded 
throughout  all  that  hemisphere,  struck  alarm  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  who  redou- 
bled their  efforts  to  stifle  in  the  embers  a  fire 
which  threatened  such  extensive  devastation. 
The  Ex- Viceroy,  Cisneros,  issued  circulars  to 
the  governors  of  the  provinces,  exciting  tliem 
to  kindle  a  civil  war.  The  Viceroy  of  Lima, 
Abascal,  aroused  himself  from  his  repose,  and 
flew  to  arms: — Nieto,  the  President  of  Char- 
cas;  Sans,  the  Governor  of  Potosi;  Velasco, 
of  Paraguay ;  Concha,  of  Cordova,  and  Orellana 
the  Bishop;  Liniers,  the  £ix-Viceroy  of  Buenos 
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Ayres ;  Allende,  Moreno,  the  officers  of  the  Marine 
of  Monte  Video : — finally,  all  who  were  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Spanish  government,  took  up  arms,  not 
so  much  in  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  to  protect 
his  rights,  (whose  restoration  no  one  believed  pro- 
bable,) as  to  maintain  their  own  powe)',  and  to  de- 
stroy, in  the  very  beginning,  a  subversive  govern- 
ment, whose  members,  without  money,  influence, 
or  political  connexions,  and  confined  to  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  could  not  exist  for  any  length  of 
time.  Such  were  the  hopes  that  were  cherished ; 
and  it  really  would  have  appeared  a  most  rash  en- 
terprise, had  it  not  been  the  result  of  previous  suc- 
cesses, and  been  supported  by  the  general  will, 
which  gives  to  a  popular  government  all  the  force 
and  vigour  necessary  to  the  achievement  of  great 
undertakings. 

A  division  of  less  than  1000  men,  called  auxi- 
liaries, under  the  command  of  Ocampo,  proceed- 
ed to  Peru,  and  swept  before  it  the  clouds  of  ene- 
mies which  hung  over  that  country,. menacing  de- 
struction to  the  patriots. 

Concha,  Liniers,  Orellana  the  Bishop,  and 
others,  raised  an  army  in  Cordova,  and  put  them- 
selves at  its  h^ad ;  but  they  were  soon  deserted 
by  their  troops,  apprehended,  and  shot,  all  but 
the  Bishop,  whose  religious  character  saved  his 
life.  The  execution  of  these  distinguished  men, 
and  particularly  of  the  unhappy  Liniers,  who  a 
short  time  before  had  led  to  the  field  of  glory 
against  the  English,  the  same  troops  who  were 
now  the  instruments  of  his  death,  was  a  matter  of 
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the  greatest  aetonishmeDt  to  the  Spanish  chie&, 
and  proved  to  them  that  the  men.  who  had  con^ 
tended  in  arms  against  Whitelocke  and  Berres- 
ford  for  the  rights  of  the  mother  country,  were, 
now  resolved  to  contend  for  their  own.  TJie 
auxiliary  division,  JEts  it  advanced  its  positions, 
augmented  its  numbers ;  it  was  received  in  every 
town  through  which  it  passed  with  the  loudest 
acclamations  of  joy. 

The  royal  army  of  Peru,  under  Sanz,  Nieto,  and 
Cordova,  was  fortified  at  Suypacha,  which  was  con- 
sidered a  very  advantageous  position ;  there  the 
patriots  undei:  Balcarce  gave  them  battle,  and 
completely  routed  them,  and  again,  afterwards, 
at  Tupiza.  The  fate  of  the  royalist  chiefs  here 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  others  at  Cordova; 
they  were  likewise  shot.  The  President  Nieto 
harassed  the  garrison  at  Charcas  in  the  most  op- 
pressive and  vexatious  manner,condem'ning  all  who 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  patriots  to  hard  labour  in 
the  mines,  and  to  the  most  degrading  en4)loyments. 
This  man  came  to  America  in  company  with  the 
Viceroy  Cisneros,  after  the  battle  of  Rio  Seco,  in 
Spain,  and  he  manifested  in  all  his  conduct,  that 
he  was  only  actuated  by  that  spirit  of  licentious- 
ness, covetousness,  and  meanness,  in  which  he 
had  spent  his  life. 

It  is  a  custom  with  the  Peruvians  to  make  pre- 
sents to  their  chiefs  on  their  arrival  in  the  coun- 
try to  assume  their  commands,  and  on  their  de- 
parture ;  they  made  Nieto  a  sumptuous  present 
^several  pieces  of  gold  of  great  value;  never 
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having  been  master  of  so  much  treasure  before^ 
he  received  them  in  a  phrenzy  of  joy,  and  forget- 
ing  the  dignity  of  his  rank  and  aJl  sencJe  of  pro* 
priety,  he  broke  into  the  following  exclamationsi 
kneeling  before  the  gold,—"  God  of  Pern !  uni- 
versal consolation  of  mankind!  in  search  of  thee, 
men  come  from  the  most  distant  lands,  traversing 
the  ocean,  and  braving  the  greatest  dangers ;  my 
heart  is  dissolved  in  pleasure  in  possessing  thee  !^ 
at  the  same  time  kissing  the  pieces  and  pressing 
them  to  his  bosom.  The  persons  present  beheld 
with  astonishment  and  disgust  the  conduct  of  this 
old  man,  who  in  less  than  a  year  in  his  govern- 
ment, accumulated  by  his  rapacity  more  than 
$100,000.  Not  so,  Sanz,  the  governor  of  Potosi; 
he  was  as  noble-minded  and  generous  m  the  other 
was  mean  and  rapacious. 
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LETTER  IV- 

The  Patriots  being  now  in  possession  of  Che 
fountain  of  riches  an^  the  best  Provinces  in  the 
Union,  and  victorious  over  the  Royalists,  had  their 
head-quarters  at  Laxa,  si\ leagues  north  west  of 
thie  city  of  Lia  Paz,  in  the  Province  of  La  Paz,  the 
most  d[istant  from  Buenos  Ayres.  Their  line  at- 
tended along  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Desagua- 
dero<  occupying  the  villages  of  Guaqui,  Yorayco- 
ragua,  and  Machaca.  Their  army  consisted  of 
6,000  men,  under  Balcarce,  commander  in  chie^ 
Viamonte,  Dias  Veles,  and  Rivero.  The  royal 
army  was  between  5  and  6000  strong,  under  the 
command  of  Goyeneche,  ft  Desaguadero. 

A  succession  of  rapid  triumphs  intoxicated  the 
Patriots,  who  continued  to  hope  for  the  happiest 
events;  and  on  the  2$th  of  May,  1811,  they  cele- 
brated the  anniversary  of  the  revolution,  on  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  thd  Palace  of  the  Inca,  Mayta 
Capac,  at  Tiaguenabo,  (lat  17^  !/  South,)  singing 
hymns  to  their  countiy  and  to  liberty. 

The  glorious  events  just  recounted,  united  with 
the  revolution  of  Caraccas  in  April,  1810 ;  of  Chili, 
jn  September  of  the  same  year,  and  Banda  Ori- 
ental; and  the  circulation  of  newspapers  through 
the  country,  which  then  first  began  to  be  printed, 
sent  the  fire  of  the  revolution  into  the  heart  of 
Peru,  made  the  government  at  Lima  tremble,  and 
compelled  it  to  permit  the  CabiUo  to  open  nego- 
tiations with  CastelU^  who  had  accompanied  the 
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aQxiliary  anny  as  the  representative  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Bueuos  Ayres, 

From  these  negotiations  resulted  an  armistice 
of  forty  days,  in  order  that  time  might  be.afforded 
to  consult  the  goVernfnent  of  Buenos  Ayres.  This 
interval  was  well  improved  by  the  enemy,  while 
the  Patriots,  slumbering  over  their  brilliant  pros- 
pects, relaxed  their  military  discipline,  neglected 
tjie  points  of  defence,  and  gave  the  enemy  an  op- 
portunity of  attacking  them  to  gres^t  advantage  ; 
and  thus,  of  giving  courage  to  their  timid  troops, 
who,  according  to  the  remark  of  Goyeneche  to 
Sanz,  "  were  men  but  not  soldiers/' 

A  circumstance  which  was  indeed  the  principal 
cause  of  the  misfortunes  which  followed,  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked.  The  auxiliaries  of  Buenos  Ayres 
were  more  expert  troops  than  the  Peruvians,  and 
wtere  possessed  of  more  vivacity  of  genius;  theirwars 
with  the  English  had  given  them  a  martial  air  and 
spirit,  and  their  commerce,  their  intercourse  with 
foreigners,  and  other  circumstances,  had  rendered 
them  more  liberal  in  their  opinions,  and  particu- 
larly in  matters  of  religious  worship;  and  they 
consequently  regarded  with  little  respect  the 
modes  of  worship  practised  by  the  Peruvians, 
which  consist  chiefly  in  external  forms  and  super- 
stitious ceremonies.  This  difference  of  character 
being  observed  by  Goyeneche,  he  found  it  a 
powerful  resort  in  accomplishing  his  purposes : 
he  persuaded  the  Peruvians  that  the  Buenos 
.  Ayreans  had  come  into  their  country  to  destroy 
tl^ir  religion ;  that  for  theii  jieglect  of  the  cere- 
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monies  of  the  Church,  they  otri^t  to  be  ranked 
among  liie  enemies  of  God  and  the  King ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  solemnly  proclaimed  throughout 
his  army  the  Virgin  del  Carmen,  the  comm^der 
in  chief^  and  himself,  as  her  Lieutenant  Thi^ 
language,  reiterated  by  the  chaplains  of  the  differ^ 
ent  corps,  Vho  were  fanatic  priests,  produced  the  < 
same  efietts  on  the  minds  of  the  miserable  and 
ignorant  soldiery,  as  hare  always  been  caused 
by  religious  fanaticism.  These  weak  minded  men, 
who  were  mostly  Indians  of  Cuzco,  and  Mestizos, 
the  most  degraded  pqrtiop  of.  the  population  of 
South  America,  divesting  themselves  of  the  fear 
with  which  they  had  previorely  viewed  the  mili*- 
tary  superiority  of  the  Auxiliaries,  went  to  baftle 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  the  crusaders  under 
Peter  the  Hermit.  Goyeneche*  not  waitiiig  the 
termination  of  the  armistice,  and  taking  advantage 
of  these  fortunate  circumrtances  in  his  ikvour,  at- 
tacked the  auxiliaries  on  the  morning  of  the  2(Hh 
July,  1811,  and  so  completely  routed  them,  diat 
they  all  abandoned  themselves4o  flight,  leaving  on 
the  field  all  their  artillery  and  baggage ;  and  the 
representative,  Castelli,  did  not  stop  in  his  flight 
until  he  reached  Macha,  100  .leagues  distant ; 
where  he  published  an  account  of  these  disasters. 
Since  this  unfortunate  battle,  the  Patriots  have 
aever  recovered-  their  western  frontier. 

1  stated  in  the  beginning  that  Paraguay  differed 
Gram  the  other  Provinces  of  South  America  in  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  This  character  is 
peculiar*  arjd  has  long  been  observed.    This  Pre- 
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vince,  like  Monte  Video,  has  never  joined  the 
Union.  In  vain  did  Buenos  Ajre&  send  emissaries 
into  it  to  inform  the  people  of  the  new  order  <rf 
things.  It  was  at  length  deemed  necessary  by  the 
government  to  send  ^here  a  military  expedition 
to  put  the  people  in  possession  of  their  rij^its, 
and  to  separate  them  from  the  coiftrol  of  the 
Spanish  governor  Velasco,  who  at  the  same  time 
assembled  all  his  force  to  decide  the  controversy. 
General  Belgrano  was  the  chief  of  the  expedition; 
he  penetrated  into  the.  country  as  far  as  the  rivet 
Tacuari,'  (1 1  ieegues  .from  the  capital,  Assump- 
cion,)  where  he  met  the  army  of  Paraguay  under 
the  command  of  Yedros,  by  whom  he  was  defeat- 
ed He  afterwards  craftily  opened  negotiation 
with  Yedres,  and  effected  his  retreat  without  mo^ 
lests^tion. 

The  Paraguayans  did  not  need  the  aid  of  the 
Buenos  Ayreans  to  establish  their  independ- 
ence. They  deposed  their  governor,  Velasico, 
and  established  a  government  of  their  own,  distinct 
from  that  of  the  unicm,  to  which  they  have  never 
united  themselves,  notwithstanding  th(b  solicita- 
tions of  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Their 
last  governor  was  Francia,  who  rules  over  them 
according  to  their  peculiar  manners  and  customs, 
and  his  own  practical  knowledge  of  the  country. 
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LETTER  V. 

1  ifow  return  to  Buenos  Ayrcs,  ifvhere  the  spirit 
of  discord  broke  out  afresh,  sm  soon  as  the  appre^ 
hension  of  danger  was  removed.  For  more  than 
six  months  had  the  prospect  been  truly  flattering 
to  the  patriots,  and  so  rapid  had  been  the  suc- 
cession of  happy  events,  that  it  was  confidently 
believed  by  all,  that  the  standard  of  liberty  would 
soon  be  erected  in  the  capital  of  Peru,  and  the 
whole  country  delivered  from  its  oppressors,  from 
the  isthmus  of  Panama  to  Cape  Horn.  But  inters 
nal  dissentions  and  the  lust  of  power  interrupted 
the  progress  ci*  a  cause  which  involved  the  felici* 
ty  of  millions  of  souls. 

Af  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Junta  guber- 
iKz/tt^a,  it  was  ordered  that  an  officer,  similar  to 
the  Viceroy,  should  be  substituted  in  his  place, 
who  was  called  the  President,  and  to  whom  aH 
the  ceremonies  and  honours  belonging  to  the  su* 
preme  authority  of  the  country  were  paid.  As 
Uie  people  saw  in  the  President  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  supreme  chief,  they  naturally  re- 
garded him  as  the  only  person  in  the  government 
This  idea  caused  inconveniences  which  operated 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  republican  sjrstem  of  go- 
vernment which  they  wished  to  establish.  The 
Junta  discovered  at  a  late  period  these  inconve- 
niences, and  resolved  to  aboKsh  the  honours  paid 
to  the  President,  decreeing,  that  no  individual 
member  of  the  government  should  receive  any 
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marks  of  distinction,  except  when  they  were  all 
assembled,  or  on  days  of  ceremony. 

As  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  accus-^ 
tomed  to  see  their  supreme  chief  treated  as  an 
ordinary  gentleman,  without  any  particular  marks 
of  distinction  or  ceremony,  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  state  what  were  the  honours  which 
were  paid  to  the  President  of  the  Junta.  His 
dwelling,  which  was  provided  by  the  government, 
was  called  his  palace ;  a  sentinel  with  a  loaded 
musket  was  posted  at  every  avenue  leading  to  it; 
in  the  antichamber  were  two  aids-de-camp,  wear- 
ing a  peculiar  uniform;  whenever  he  rode  opt,  it 
was  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses,  accom- 
panied by  an  escort  of  dragoons,  sometimes* to 
the  number  of  12,  and  sometimes  60.  He  was 
always  saluted  by  the.  troops  as  commander  in 
chief,  and  in  the  church  peculiar  honours  were 
paid  to  him.  These  ceremonies,  which  were 
considered  as  anti-republican,  were  all  abolished 
at  the  period  above  alluded  to.  The  succeeding 
members  of  the  government  lived  like  private 
citizens  in  their  own  houses,  until  the  administra^ 
tion  of  the  Director  Posadas,  who  revived  all.  the 
former  ceremonies,  and  created  as  attendants 
upon  his  person,  several  young  officers  under  the 
name  of  Pages.  He  wqre  on  his  shoulder  a  blue 
band  similar  (o  that  worn  by  Louis  XVlll.  The 
same  ceremonies  have  been  continued  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  present  supreme  Director, 
Pueyrredon,  who  adopts  th^m  all,  and  who  has 
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a  particular  seat  appropriated  to  him  at  the  thea^- 
tre,  where  the  people  rise  at  his  entrance. 

The  first  President  was  Saavedra,  the  colonel 
of  a  regiment.  He  was  much  gratified  with  these 
public  ceremonies,  and  was  not  a  little  displeased 
rft  their  being  abolished.  He  resolved  to  avenge 
himself  upon  the  man  whom  he  believed  to  be  the 
author  of  the  measure,  and  the  secretary,  Moreno, 
was  the  victim  of  his  resentment  Moreno  was  a 
jKMing  lawyer  of  Buenos  Ayres,  possessing  the 
geouine  feelings  of  a  republican,  and  who  consi- 
dered these  imposing  ceremonies  as  incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  the  new  government.  He  had 
acquired  an  ascendancy  in  the  government  by  the 
iuperioxity  of  his  talents,  and  the  firmness  pf  his 
character,  and  to  him,  ii^a  great  measure,  may  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  revolution  be  attributed. 
Buenos  Ayres  remembers  with  sorrow  the  untime- 
ly death  of  this  young  man,  who,  by  his  extensive 
knowledge,  the  brilliancy  of  his  writings,  and  the 
purity  of  his  morals,  was  an  ornament  to  American 
literature,  and  an  honour  to  his  country. 

Saavedra,  in  order  the  better  to  check  the  influ- 
ence of  Moreno,  plotted  with  the  deputies  of  the 
people  fi-om  the  interior,  to  procure  their  incor- 
poration into  the  Junta. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  an  executive  body,  compos- 
ed of  nine  members,  was  already  too  numerous  to 
proceed  with  much  expedition  in  their  measures; 
and  the  addition  of  thirteen  more  would  necessa- 
rily augment  the  inconvenience,  particularly  -in 
those  troublesome  times.     But  when  vengeance^ 
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and  Saavedra  succeeded  in  bis  project,  by  the 
votes  of  the  deputies,  in  a  congress  composed 
of  them  and  the  Junta,  which  was  held  for  the 
purpose  on  the  18th  of  December,  1810.  On 
this  occasion  Moreno  said,  "  that  he  considered 
the  incorporation  of  the  deputies  in  the  Junta 
as  hostile  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  state ;  that  the  deputies 
.  were  called  to  establish  a  national  congress,  and 
until  the  meeting  of  the  congress  they  could  not 
exercise  any  power  as  representatives ;  that  their 
character  was  irreconcileable  with  the  idea  of 
their  b^ing  members  of  a  provisional  government; 
and  that  the  circular  calling  them  together  to 
take  part  in  the  governqjent,.  was  an  improvident 
measure,  which  experience  would  prove  to  be 
impracticable." 

The  result  was  as  Moreno  predicted.  The 
administration  of  the  deputies  was  most  miserable 
and  disgraceful,  and  brought  the  enemy  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  capital.  The  Portuguese  under 
Souza  made  a  descent  upon  the  eastern  part  of 
their  territory;  a  squadron  of  their  ships  was 
captured  by  the  marine  of  Monte  Videos  the 
siege  of  that  city  was  not  prosecuted  with  any 
effect,  and  Buenos  Ayres  itself  was  bombarded 
by  a  squadron  under  the  command  of  Michelena, 
which  was  dispatched  by  the  Viceroy  Elio,  who 
was  at  Monte  Video. 

•  At  this  time  commenced  the  first  proscription 
of  the  citizens,  and  their  imprisonment  without 
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trial.     At  length  the  deputies,  finding  themselves 
incapable  of  managing  the  government,  were  con- 
templating the  resignation  of  their  authority,  when 
in  October,  1811,  the  Cgbildo  deposed  them  for 
their  incapacity,  at  the  request  of  the  people, 
and  erected  another  government  in  three   per- 
sons, who  were  Sarratea,  Chiclana,  and    Passo. 
The  administration  of  the«e  persons  revived  the 
hopes  of  all»  and  put  an  end  to  the  arbitrary  pro- 
scriptions of  the   former  administration;   made 
peace  with  Elio ;  re-established  the  fundamental 
principles  of  civil  society,  by  restoring  to  the  peo- 
j^e  their  rights,  and  forming  a  provisional  statute 
which  regulated  the  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment; decreed  the  liberty  of  the  presis,  and  a 
mode  of  trial  in  cases  of  libel  similar  to  that  by 
jury ;  organized  the  army,  gave  a  systematic  di- 
rection to  the  military  force ;  appointed  a  general 
staffj  and  raised  a  corps  of  dragoons  qot  inferior 
to  any  in  the  world;  encouraged  the  freedom  of 
writing  and  speaking  upon  political  subjects;  in- 
vited foreigners  to  settle  in  the  country;  made 
books  free  of  duty,  and  also  every  thing  relating  to 
Bcienee  and  the  arts,  implements  of  husbandry, 
instruments  for  mining,  and  all  kinds  of  tn^cbin- 
ery  used  in  manufacturing  the  raw  m^teri^ls  of 
the  country,  and  augmented  the  jpublic  revenue,^ 
by  the  confiscated  property  of  Spapiardsy  amount- 
ing to  g1,386,B87.     This  governnient  begmi  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  envoy  of  Great  Britain, 
at  flmt  time  in  Brazil.  (Lord  Str^ngford,)  and  with 
^  Portuguese  government,  w^ch  sept  a  mini^- 
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tcr,  (Don  Juan  Rademaker,)  to  Buenos  Ayres,  wiA 
whom  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  June,  1812,  and 
general  Souza  retired  from  before  Monte  Video, 
which  place  he  had  invested,  at  the  request  of  its 
chiefs,  with  the  combined  armies  of  the  east  and 
west.  This  government  raised  the  second  army 
of  Peru,  which  was  put  under  the  command  of 
Eelgrano,  and  which  checked  the  operations  of 
the  royalists  under  general  Tristan,  who  had  ad- 
vanced to  Tucuman,  where  Belgrano,  on  the  24th 
September,  1 81 2,gave  him  battle, fighting  3000  men 
with  only  1 600,  and  defeated  him;  and  thus  was  dis- 
solved the  combination  of  the  marine  of  Monte  Vi- 
deo and  the  royalists.  The  inhabitants  of  Tucumain, 
who  on  this  day,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  an  engage- 
ment, fought  with  great  bravery.  On  this  occa^on, 
Belgrano,  imitating  the  example  of  Goyeneche, 
put  himself  under  the  holy  protection  of  the  vir- 
gin Mercedes,  whose  annual  festival  takes  place 
on  that  day.  Tristan  being  defeated,  retired  to 
Salta,  where  he  fortified  himself;  thither  Belgra- 
no pursued  him,  and  on  the  20th  February  fol- 
lowing, attacked  him  in  his  most  formidable  po- 
sitions, and  after  a  combat  of  three  hours  and  a 
half,  killed  and  took  prisoners  the  whole  army. 
This  victory  compelled  Goyeneche  to  retire  from 
Potosi,  and  the  revolution  spread  like  fire  through- 
out all  Peru.  But  a  generosity,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  account  for,  operated  to  produce  the  most 
unhappy  effects.  Belgrano  set  at  liberty,  on  parole 
of  honour,  all  his  prisoners,  who  forgetting  their 
pledge,  took  up  arms  again,  and  meeting  Bel- 
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grano  at  Vilcapugio  and  Aycmia,  on  the  north  of 
Potosi,  defeated  him  in  both  places.  These  un- 
fortunate actions  produced  the  same  unhappy 
consequences,,  as  the  defeat  at  Guaqui, — the  loss 
of  Peru. 
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1 HC  provisional  statute  required  a  meeting  of 
the  Assembly  every  six  months,  principally  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  a  member  of  the  government, 
in  the  place  of  the  one  whose  term  had  expired, 
as  one  member  went  out  of  office  every  six  months. 
The  first  meeting  was  dissolved  by  an  arbitrarv 
order  of  the  government;  the  second,  by  a  mili- 
tary mob.  In  this  assembly,  which  was  held  in 
October,  1812,  Medrano  was  elected  in  the  place 
of  Sarratea,  who  was  at  that  time,  commander  in 
chief  of  .the  army  besieging  Monte  Video.  This 
election  was  disagreeable  to  several  persons,  par- 
ticularly to  the  faction  of  Alvear,  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  military  mob.  This  mob,  with  Al- 
vear at  their  head,  assembled  in  the  public 
Square,  and  demanded,  in  the  name  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  hew  election,  *^  swearing  before  the  Most 
High,  that  they  would  never  leave  the  place  until 
their  wish  was  gratified."  A  fine  mode  this  of 
deliberating  upon  political  matters !  The  Cabildo^ 
to  whom  the  people  apply  in  all  times  of  emer- 
gency, dissolved  the  government  and  formed  ano- 
ther agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  the  mob.  The 
members  were  Pena,  Jonte,  and  Passo. 

Pueyrredouy  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
last  administration,  which  was  dissolved,  did 
nothing  but  throw  it  into  confusion.  He  was 
expelled  fi"om  his  situation  with  the  greatest 
scorn,  and  fled  from   the  city.    He  afterwards 
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addressed  from  his  retreat  a  submissive  memorial 
to  th^  CabUdo,  endeaTouring  to  exculpate  himself^ 
and  praying  permission  to  return.  This  me- 
morial was  disregarded,  and  the  new  government 
banished  hini  to  St.  Luis  in  the  interior,  where,  re- 
penting of  his  pusillanimity,  he  begged  forgivenesa 
of  Alvear,  who  generously  foi^ave  him,  and  more- 
over conferred  honours  upon  bim. 

This  military  mob  sorely  wounded  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  diminish- 
ed their  respect  and  consideration  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations.  This  circumstance,  which  was 
known  to  the  faction,  hastened  the  meeting  of  the 
congress,  which  took  place  on  the  31  st  January, 
1813,  under  the  'name  of  the  constituent  assembhf^ 
^md  which  was  clothed  with  more  power  than  tbe 
former  assembly,  hi  this  body  were  several  meni- 
bers  distinguished  for  their  talents,  their  libercdity 
of  sentiment,  and  their  patriotism;  jBind  who  pos- 
sessed a  thorough  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
trae  interests  of  their  country.  In  their  debates 
the  practical  points  of  government  were  dis- 
cussed with  intelligence,  and  these  were  the  first 
essays  of  legislation  in  Spanish  America.  Their 
measures  are  actuallj^  producing  great  benefits  to 
the  country.  Among  them  was  the  protection 
granted  to  foreigners  who  reside  in  the  country, 
authorizing  them  to  become  proprietors  of  mines, 
to  form  companies  to  work  them,  &c.  without  being 
vexed  for  their  religious  opinions,  and  giving  them 
permission  to  leave  the  country  when  they  please ; 
piakiog  free  of  duties  all  implements  of  husbandry, 
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books^  and  printing  presses ;  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  the  progressive  manumission  of  the 
existing  slaves ;  the  abolishing  the  Inquisition,  and 
directing  that  no  person^  under  forty  years  of  age 
could  be  a  professed  monk,  a  measure  adopted  to 
discourage  celibacy;  the  establishment  of  public 
schools  and  mathematical  academies ;  the  division 
of  the  powers  of  the  government  into  the  three 
branches  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial, 
and  the  concentration  of  the  executive  power  in 
one  person,  called  the  Supreme  Director.  This 
Assembly  undoubtedly  gave  more  regularity  to 
the  public  administration  and  energy  to  the  go- 
vernment, which  proceeded  with  prosperous  steps 
in  all  its  measures,  while  it  consulted  the  cause  of 
liberty,  and  the  true  interests  of  the  people. 
*  During  the  administration  of  Posadas,  who  was 
the  first  Director,  the  important  place  of  Monte 
Video  was,  t^en  by  the  military  and  naval  ferce 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  under  Alvear  and  Brown,^  in  the 
month'  of  7une,  1814.  Posadas  was  a  weak  man, 
and  altogether  incompetent  to  his  station,  and 
from  this  circumstance  resulted  many  evils  to  the 
country.  One  of  his  measures  was  the  sending 
Garcia  to  Rio  Janeiro  to  betray  his  country  io  the 
Portuguese.  He  lighted  the  torch  of  civil  war  against 
Artigas,  the  chief  of  the  Orientals,  for  whose  head 
he  offered  g4000;  irritated  the  feelings  of  the 
people  in  all  the  interior  Provinces,  and  finally 
rtnounced  his  place  in  order  that  his  nephew 
Alvear  should  succeed  him.  This  young  man, 
full  of  ambition  and  imprudence,  threw  thje  country 
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into  confusion^and  covered  it  with  sorrow ;  he  used 
the  assembly  as  an  instrument  in  his  hands  to 
promote  his  private  views ;  destroyed  the  moral 
unity  of  the  people  and  the  army ;  and  went  to 
war  with  Artigas,  who  met  him  with  his  troops  at 
Santa  Fe*  This  scandalous  abuse  of  power  pro- 
voked the  people  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  took 
Up  arms  and  taught  him  to  know,  that  if  force  was 
the  only  basis  of  his  power,  it  would  soon  be  the 
instrument  of  his  destruction ;  and  such  was  the 
result  f^  own  troops  deserted  him ;  his  princi- 
pal officers  made  a  merit  of  their  treachery 
to  him,  particularly  Alvares,  who,  while  march- 
ing with  the  van-guard  of  his  division  against  Ar- 
tigas,  arrested  the  chief  of  his  division,  Viana, 
and  transformed  himself  into  a  friend  of  the  people, 
and  a  defender  of  their  rights. 

Alvear  was  deposed,  and  sent  out  of  the  coun- 
try in  disgrace ;  and  peace  being  restored  with  Ar- 
tigas,  he  retired  to  his  former  positions. 

Rondeau,  general  of  the  army  of  Peru,  refused 
obedience  to  Alvear,  but  recognized  the  authority 
of  Buenos  Ayres ;  he  was  appointed  Supreme  Di- 
rector, but  being  with  the  army  in  Peru,  Alvares 
was  appointed  Director  ad  intertnL  Rondeau 
passed  into  Peru  with  his  army  with  great  success, 
until  near  Cochabamba,  whither  he  was  pursued 
by  the  royalist  general  Pezuela,  an  officer  of  merit, 
and  in  the  battle  of  Sipe  Sipe  in  November,  1815, 
in  which  both  chiefs  displayed  great  military 
skill,  and  the  troops  distinguished  bravery,  Ron- 
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deau  was  defeated,  fortune  again  deciding  in  fa- 
vour of  Pezuela,  and  leaving  the  royalists  masters 
of  Peru  the  third  time. 

Subsequently  to  this  unhappy  period,  which 
terminated  in  April,  1815,  the  people,  having  been 
outraged  and  oppressed  by  a  military  government, 
when  they  had  overthrown  it,  immediately  passed 
to  the  extreme  of  liberty,  that  idol  of  mankind.  Not 
having  been  able  heretofore  to  check  the  usurpations 
of  the  executive  power,  they  now  formed  a  new  sta- 
tute called  the' Estatuto provisional^  which^  by  its  prin- 
ciples, was  a  code  of  anarchy.  Then  *was  esta- 
blished the  Junta  of  Observation^  as  it  was  call- 
ed, whose  duty,  like  that  of  the  Roman  con- 
suls in  times  of  public  danger,  was  to  see  that 
no  harm  befel  the  republic.  The  Cabildo  be- 
came military  commanders  of  a  regular  force,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  usurpations  and  arbitrary 
exercise  of  the  executive  power.  A  public  pa- 
"pev  was  also  established,  under  the  name  of  the 
Censor,  io  censure^  if  necessary^  the  public  con- 
duct of  the  government ;  and  at  the  same  time 
was  confirmed  the  liberty,  of  the  press.  These 
restrictions  upon  the  executive  power,  while  they 
manifest  inexperience  in  the  practical  science  of 
government,  are  unequivocal  testimonies  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  value  of  civil  liberty;  and  if 
they  now  wander  about  like  the  blind,  without  a 
guide  to  direct  them,  and  to  keep  them  within 
proper  limits,  nevertheless,  under  happier  auspi- 
ces and  better  times,  they  will  be  able  to  esta- 
blish and  maintain  that  political  balance  which 
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ought  to  exist  between  the  people  and  the  gorem- 
ment. 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  this  sta- 
tute, a  meeting  of  the  general  Congress  took  place 
on  the  25th  March,  1816,  at  Tucuman,  400  leagues 
from  Buenos  Ajres,  and  on  the  9th  July,  inde- 
pendence was  solemnly  declared  there,  at  a  time 
when  the  Portuguese  menaced  the  invasion  of  the 
territory.  From  that  city,  in  the  following  year, 
the  sitting  of  the  Congress  was  transferred  to 
Buenos  Ayres.  This  body  formed  a  provisioned 
constitution^  which  was  very  defective,  and  with 
but  little  liberality  of  principle. 

The  administration  of  Alvares,  as  Director  ad 
interim^  was  very  short,  and  nothing  remarkable 
occurred  during  its  continuance,  except  the  arm- 
ing the  privateers.  To  Alvares,  succeeded  Bal- 
carce,  who  was  soon  deposed  like  the  former,  for 
not  showing  proper  vigilance  at  the  approach  of 
the  Portuguese,  as  was  alleged ;  and  a  commis' 
sion  gitbemativa  was  named,  composed  of  Yrigo- 
jen  and  Escalada,  until  the  arrival  of  Don  Juan 
Martin  Pueyrredon,  who  was  elected  supreme 
Director  by  the  Congress  at  l^ucuman,in  the  sum- 
mer of  181 6. 
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LETTER  VII. 


The  re-conquest  of  Chili,  by  the  Spaniards  in 
October,  1814,  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  liberties 
of  the  provinces.  By  the  loss  of  Peru  and  Chili, 
Buenos  Ayres  was  left  without  any  hiternal  com- 
merce or  pecuniary  resources,  and  was  menaced 
every  moment  by  invasion  on  both  sides,  and  was 
also  deprived  of  Monte  Video,  by  the  Portuguese, 
which  was  a  vital  part  of  her  territorial  riches. 
The  consideration  of  such  imminent  dangers  re- 
doubled the  alacrity  of  the  people ;  no  murmurs 
against  the  heavy  contributions  were  heard,  and 
augmenting  their  courage  in  proportion  to  their 
disasters  and  disgrace,  they  resolved  on  the  con- 
quest of  Chili. 

Don  Jose  de  San  Martin,  who  was  at  Tucuman, 
repaired  to  Mendoza,  of  which  he  was  governor, 
to  check  the  enemy,  with  a  small  division,  which 
insensibly  increased  to  4000  men.  It  was  under 
the  directorship  of  Pueyrredon,  that  the  army  of 
the  Andes,  under  San  Martin,  commenced  its  ope- 
rations. This  fine  army,  in  the  best  state  of  dis- 
cipline, crossed  the  Andes  and  the  hills  of  Cha- 
cabuco,  and  began  its  career  of  glory  on  the  12th 
February,  1816.  it  attacked  and  defeated  the 
royalists  under  Marco,  the  President  of  Chili,  tak- 
ing 600  prisoners,  and  afterwards  Marco  himself, 
at  Valparaiso.  This  battle  again  opened  to  the 
patriots  the  fine  country  of  Chili,  and  after  taking 
poaesssion  of  the  capital,  Santiago,  they  finished 
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Ae  great  work  of  the  revolution  on  the  banks  of 
the  Maypu,  on  the  5th  April,  1818,  in  which  glor 
rious  battle  the  royalist  army,  of  5300  veterans 
onder  Osorio,  was  completely  annihilated ;  2000 
men  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  remain- 
der taken  prisoners,  with  all  their  artillery,  bag- 
gage, &c.  Honoar  and  gratitude  to  the  heroes  of 
Maypu !  Their  memory  will  be  eternal,  like  the 
independence  which  has  been  sealed  with  their 
blood.  These  triumphs  will  undoubtedly  produce 
the  absolute  emancipation  of  South  America,  and 
ere  long  will  the  flag  of  liberty  float  upon  the  ca- 
pital of  Peru,  and  the  fountain  of  her  riches  be 
opened  to  the  knowledge  and  enterprise  of  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

The  administration  of  the  actual  Director,  mark- 
ed with  so  glorious  an  epoch  as  the  conquest  of 
Chili,  is  eclipsed  by  a  dastardly  submission  to  the 
Portuguese,  who  are  suffered  to  remain  masters 
of  Monte  Video,  and  all  the  littoral  side.  This 
city  is  the  key  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  of  all  the 
commerce  of  the  interior,  and  the  usurpation  and 
establishment  of  a  foreign  prince  in  that  quarter, 
must  be  considered  as  dangerous  to  the  integrity, 
liberty,  and  security  of  the  republic,  whose  foreign 
trade  is  absolutely  precarious  without  the  pos- 
session of  these  points. 
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LETTER  VUr. 

We  left  Peru  after  the  battle  of  Guaqui,  in 
which  the  remnant  of  the  patriot  army  was  forced 
to  retire  to  Salta. 

The  Spaniards  re-conquered  the  country,  but 
not  the  hearts  of  the  people.  They  had  begun  to 
taste  the  seductive  sweets  of  liberty,  which,  pro- 
mising enjoyments  they  had  never  experienced, 
made  them  eager  in  its  pursuit.  Peru,  which  had 
heretofore  been  regarded  as  a  country  destined 
only  to  supply  Europeans  with  the  precious 
metals,  was  then  converted  into  a  field  of  blood  : 
her  noblest  sons  butchered  without  remorse  on 
the  field  of  battle  and  on  the  scaffold,  her  cities 
desolated,  villages  destroyed  by  fire,  vineyards 
rooted  up,  and  mines  deserted,  and  her  noblest 
families  driven  into  exile  and  beggary. 

Goyeneche,  after  establishing  his  head  quarters 
at  Potosi,  sent  his  second  in  command,  Tristan,  to 
Tucuman  and  to  Salta,  where  he  was  defeated  by 
Belgrano,  as  I  have  already  stated.  In  the 
mean  time,  Goyeneche  did  not  remain  tranquil 
at  Potosi,  as  a  general  insurrection  among  the 
Indians  again  broke  out  in  the  district  of  La 
Paz,  who  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  the  brave 
patriot  Arce  reconquered  Cochabamba.  Goye- 
neche, not  alarmed  at  these  events,  marched 
to  Cochabamba,  with  his  best  troops,  defeated 
Arce,  and  drew  near  to  the  city^  when  Antesana, 
the  President  of  the  Junta,  proposed  to  implore 
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the  clemency  of  the  conqueror ;  a  measure  which 
was  reprobated  by  the  people,  who  were  opposed 
to  every  sort  of  submission ;  preferring  to  it  all 
the  horrors  of  war. 

This  heroic  people,  greatly  inferior  in  numbers 
and  discipline,  and  having  scarcely  one  hundred 
muskets,  fought  with  the  most  stubborn  valour^ 
though  irregularly,  and  the  women  intermingled 
in  the  combat  promiscuously  with  the  men. 
Goyeneche  at  length  forced  ^his  way  into  the 
city  over  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain,  and  con- 
signed the  devoted  place  to  the  lawless  plunder 
of  the  soldiery,  and  to  all  the  horrors  of  Spanish 
ferocity.  The  unhappy  Antesana,  who  had  con- 
cealed himself  in  a  convent,  was  dragged  forth 
and  beheaded,  and  his  head  stuck  upon  a  pike 
and  paraded  through  the  streets. 

At  the  time  these  things  were  happening  in 
Cochabamba,  a  new  insurrection  broke  out  in  the 
Provinces  of  Chayanta  and  Paria,  near  Pbtosi. 
Thither  Goyeneche  sent  one  Emas,  a  Catalan,  a 
wretch  who  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  more 
than  sixty  villages,  and  when  he  became  weary 
with  his  murderous  and  desolating  career,  he  in- 
^dulged  himself  in  the  horrid  and  brutal  sport  of 
cutting  off  the  ears  of  the  Patriots  to  mark  them. 
Goyeneche  returned  to  Potosi,  glutted  with 
the  blood  of  his  slaughtered  countrymen.  He 
retired  from  thence  to  Oruro,  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Salta  in  February,  1813,  and  thus  re- 
lieved the.  aflSictions  of  Potosi,  and  the  south- 
ern  Provinces  of  Upper  Peru.     Oruro  is  situ- 
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ated  in  the  north  of  Upper  Peru,  (17^  58'  South 
latitude,)  and  is  the  best  military  position  in  that 
quarter ;  having  a  direct  and  well  made  road  to 
Lima,  from  which  place  Pezuela  came  with  troopfr 
and  arms  to  relieve  Goyeneche. 

Pezuela,  who  was  an  officer  of  distinguished  mili- 
tary talents,  gave  a  skilful  direction  to  hie  move- 
ments, and  in  the  actions  of  Vilcapugio  and  Ayo- 
ma,  destroyed  the  patriot  army  under  Belgrano, 
In  these  actions,  t\\e  patriots  again  lost  Peru,  and 
Pezuela  became  master  of  the  country,  even  to 
Salta  and  Jujui. 

The  fugitive  Cochabambians  united  again  atValle 
Grande,  and  with  an  intrepidity  which  was  inspir- 
ed by  despair,  charged  upon  a  division  of  1000 
men  and  cut  them  to  pieces;  and  uniting  with 
Warnes,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Santa 
Crucians,  re-conquered  their  country.  This  suc- 
cess re-animated  the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  and  in- 
surrections among  the  people  again  became  gene- 
ral. Warnes  proceeded  to  Chiquitos,  where  he  also 
finally  defeated  the  royalists.  General  Camargo 
took  possession  of  the  province  of  Chayante,  and 
maintained  there  with  great  spirit  and  success  a 
partizan  warfare.  Padilla,  a  patriot  leader,  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Yamparaes,  where  he  defeat- 
ed Tacon.  The  Indians  of  Pilima  took  up  arms 
in  the  common  cause  of  their  country,  to  put  down 
the  odious  domination  of  the  Spaniards. 

While  these  events  were  happening  in  Upper 
Peru,  the  fire  of  the  revolution  again  burst  forth 
in  the  lower  Provinces.   Pinelo,  Munecas,  a  priest, 
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the  two  Angulos,  and  Pomakagua,  (an  Indian,) 
were  the  principal  leaders.  The  two  first  were 
victorious  at  La  Paz,  but  at  the  s^me  time  suffer- 
ed the  greatest  disasters  from  an  infernal  conspi- 
racy. The  European  Spaniards  poisoned  all  the 
springs  of  water  in  La  Paz,  and  undermined  and 
blew  up  a  barrack  of  the  patriots,  killing  300  men. 
Those  who  escaped  this  destruction  were  fired 
with  vengeance,  and  cut  the  throat  of  everj  Spa- 
niard in  the  citj. 

Pezuela  hastened  to  La  Paz,  when  the  pa- 
triots withdrew  to  Desaguedero ;  ther6  he  attack- 
ed and  defeated  them,  by  reason  of  the  superiori- 
ty of  his  force. 

The  Indian  Pomakagua  directed  his  course  to 
Arequipa.  JHe  bravely  fought  his  way  into  the 
city,  defeated  the  enemy,  and  took  prisoners  ihe 
commander  in  chief  Picoaga,  the  governor  Mos- 
corso,  and  Lavalle,  and  sent  them  to  Cuzco  to  be 
put  to  death.  The  defeat  of  Pinelo  and  Munecas, 
already  mentioned,  obliged  them  to  retire  to  Cuz- 
co, which  Ramires  and  Pezuela  had  just  evacuat- 
ed to  repair  to  Arequipa,  in  pursuit  of  Pomaka- 
gua. Ramires,  after  repeating  there  the  same  tra- 
gic scenes  which  had  been  recently  acted  at  La 
Paz,  attacked  Pomakagua  near  the  river  Ayavire, 
in  which  battle  this  noble  Indian  exhibited  prodi- 
gies of  valour,  but  the  inferiority  of  his  force  made 
him  the  victim  of  his  enemy.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and  sent  to  Cuzco,  where  he  was  execut- 
ed^  together  with  the  Angulos  and  Pinelo.    His 
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head  was  fastened  on  a  pike,  and  sent  to  Siquani, 
distant  25  leagues  from  Cuzco. 

Of  these  leaders,  the  most  conspicuous  was  Po- 
makagua.     He  was  an  Indian  of  Peruvian  nohility, 
the  Senor  of  the  town  of  Chincero,  near  Cuzco. 
In  the  rebellion  of  Tupac  Amaru,  in  1780,  he  took 
part  with  the  king  of  Spain ;  and  for  his  services 
at  this  period,  the  title  of  Brigadier  General  in  the 
regular  army  was  conferred  upon  him,  besides  all 
the  dignities,  privileges,  and  crosses,  of  the  Spa- 
nish courts  and  he  was  confirmed  in  the  Seignory 
of  his  town.     This  Peruvian,  hke  all  others  of  his 
race,  was  bred  without  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion ;  he  could  with  difficulty  speak  the  Spanish 
language,  but   he  possessed  strong  and  manly 
sense^  nobleness  of  mind,  and  that  generosity  of 
character,  which  is  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  dis- 
tinguished birth.    When  he  heard  of  the  revolu- 
tion at  Bueno^  Ayres,  he  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  warriors,  who  were  all  Indians  armed  with 
slings,  spears,  and  war-clubs,  (not  then  under- 
standing the  use  of  fire-arms,)  and  repaired  to 
Oruro,  as  the  auxiliary  of  Goyeneche.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  began  to  think  about  the  object  and  pur- 
pose of  the  war.    He  inquired  what  were  the 
wishes  of  the  Buenos  Ayreans,  as  he  could  not 
read  the  newspapers  which  had  then  just  began 
to  be  published.     He  was  prevented  by  the  Spa- 
nish Chiefs  from  obtaining  correct  information; 
but  a  patriot  spy  found  means  to  make  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  events  which  had  taken  place 
at  Buenos  Ayres :  whereupon  he  immediately  de- 
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dared  for  the  patriots,  and  told  his  warriors  they 
had  been  deceived.  He  returned  to  his  native 
town,  where,  assembling  his  people,  he  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  patriots,  and  bravely  fought  for 
the  liberty  of  his  country,  to  which  he  consecrat- 
ed the  remainder  ef  h]$  days. 
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LETTER  IX. 


The  convulsions  of  the  interior  of  Peru,  together 
with  the  insurrections  of  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the 
Province  of  Arica,  headed  by  Penaranda  and 
Reyes,  gave  an  opportunity  to  General  Rondeau 
to  advance  to  Peru ;  first  opening  the  way  by  the 
battles  of  Mochare  and  Puesto  Grande.  He  took 
post  at  Pptosi,  on  the  left  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
at  Oruro. 

He  naade  preparations  to  give  battle  with  great 
advantage,  taking  possession  of  Cochabamba^ 
which  supplied  him  with  provisions,  and  whose 
inhabitants  had  awaited  his  arrival  with  eager 
impatience.  Rondeau's  plan  of  operations  was 
excellent,  and  displayed  his  great  military  capaci- 
ty. In  order  to  maintain  a  safe  passage  to  Cocha- 
bamba,  he  dispatched  a  division  under  Rodriguez, 
to  check  the  enemy's  van-guard  which  was  at 
Veuta  e  Media,  distant  5  leagues  from  Oruro. 

Rodriguez  was  repulsed,  and  Pezuela,  knowing 
the  importance  of  Cochabamba,  made  forced 
marches  upon  Rondeau,  and  before  the  latter 
could  take  possession  of  the  town,  obliged  him  to 
fight  the  battle  of  Sipe-Sipe  which  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned.  This  victory,  which  reflected 
honour  on  the  military  capacity  of  Pezuela,  was 
blackened  by  the  butchery  which  was  executed 
by  his  order  upon  the  Cochabambians,  who  were 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  Patriots  with  triumphal 
arches,  as  they  considered  the  victory  in  their 
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hands,  Rondeau  having  at  one  period  of  the  en- 
gagement outflanked  the  enemy's  left  wing,  nearly 
routed  the  right,  and  made  a  severe  impression  on 
the  center  by  his  artillery.  The  result  was,  that 
Cochabamba  was  sacked  by  the  soldiery  a  second 
time.  Rondeau  retired  to  Tupiza,  where  he  fixed 
his  head  quarters. 

The  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  sont  to 
his  succour  additional  numbers  of  troops  and  arm^^ 
but  they  did  not  arrive  in  time  for  the  battle. 
Rondeau,  in  consequence  of  this  defeat,  was  re- 
moved from  command,  and  returned  to  Buenos 
Ayres ;  and  Belgrano  succeeded  him,  who  esta- 
blished his  head  quarters  at  Tucuman. 

Pezuela  was  now  elevated  to  the  Viceroyalty 
of  Peru*  and  displayed  the  energy  of  hisxharac- 
ter,  and  the  resources  of  his  talents,  by  carrying 
on  active  operation's  in  Chili  and  Peru  at  the  same 
time ;  the  latter  of  which  was  occupied  to  the  nar- 
row pass  of  Volcan,  near  Jujui. 

Serna  succeeded  Pezuela  in  the  commaml  of 
the  royal  army,  but  with  talents  much  inferior  to 
his.  He  entered  Jujui  with  an  army  of  2000  men ; 
but  was  BO  closely  pressed  by  Gueraes  and  his 
guerrillas,  that  after  suffering  the  greatest  depri- 
vations and  losses  fom  famine  and  the  sword,  he 
was  obliged  to  retire,  and  abandon  his  hopes  of 
conquest.  From  this  period,  for  two  years,  we 
hear  of  little  more  than  partial  skirmishes  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  which  were  attended  with 
various  success. 

The  operations  of  the  army  of  the  Andes  in 
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Chili,  prevented  the  patriots  from  carrying  on  the 
war  with  the  same  vigour  in  Peru ;  but  the  situa- 
tion of  the  royalists  at  present  in  South  America, 
and  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  admonish  us  that 
there  will  soon  be  an  end  put  to  the  general  devas- 
tation. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  detail,  it  clearly  ap- 
pears that  the  people  of  Peru  have  not  merely 
shown  a  disposition  for  independence,  but  have 
well  nigh  sacrificed  themselves  in  the  cause.  In 
every  battle  in  which  they  have  been  engaged  they 
have  fought  with  desperation;  wherever  the  pa- 
triot army  appeared  they  were  greeted  by  the 
people  with  joy;  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  the 
Spaniards  added  fuel  to  the  flame,  and  the  royal 
troops  every  where  met  with  the  most  determined 
hostility.  But  how  has  it  happened  that  s^ich  fa- 
vourable dispositions  on  the  p^rt  of  the  people  for 
independence,  have  not  been  suflicient  to  put  down 
the  Spanish  authorities  ?  What  are  the  causes  still 
existing  to  impede  a  people  possessing  such  abun- 
dant resources,  in  their  endeavours  to  establish 
their  political  independence?  Wherefore  hav^ 
the  armies  of  the  patriots,  instead  of  gaining  ad- 
vantages over  the  royalists,  and  expelling  them 
from  the  country,  been  on  the  contrary  more  fre- 
quently defeated  ? 

The  solution  of  these  queries  will  be  found  in 
the  civil  and  political  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country,  upon  which  f  am  now  about  to 
enter. 
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LETTER  X, 

Upper  Peru,  as  comprehended  in  the  United 
Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  is  better  considered 
under  its  civil  division,  known  as  the  district  or  au- 
dience of  iCharcas.  The  city  of  Charcas,  La  Plata, 
or  Chuquibaca,  was  founded  by  Pedro  Amures, 
one  of  the  Captains  of  Pizarro  in  1638.  In  the 
district,  which  is  near  900  miles  long,  extending 
from  the  Lake  Titicaca  to  Jujui,  there  are  compre- 
hended twenty-one  lesser  Provinces,  as  they  are 
called ;  which  are^  Chicas,  Pacages,  Omazuegos, 
Apolobamba,  Larecaga,  Cica-Cica,  Chulumani, 
Oruro,  Paria,  Car^ngas,  Porco,  Chayante,  Pilaya, 
Punabamba,  Tomina,  Atacama,  Lipez,  Yampa- 
raes,  M isque,  Tarija,  Chiquitos ;  and  these  are  in- 
cluded in  the  seven  governments  or  intendencies 
following— Potosi,  Charcas  or  La  Plata,  Cocha- 
bamba,  La-Paz,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  or  Puno, 
Moxos  and  Chiquitos.  These  lesser  provinces 
are  governed  by  sub-delegates,  who  are  subordi- 
nate to  the  governors  or  intendants  who  reside 
in  the  cities. 

The  population  of  the  district  of  Charcas  or 
Upper  Peru,  aniounts  to  1,740,000  souls,  including 
Indians.  The  Indians  alone  amount  to  1,155,000. 
This  population  consists  of  Indians,  Creoles, 
Mestizos,  Cholos,  European  Spaniards,  negroes 
and  mulattoes:  and  I  shall  speak  of  them  all  in  theiir 
order. 
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The  Indians  of  Peru,  its  first  inhabitants,  are 
very  different  from  savage  tribes.  In  the  ancient 
days  of  the  reruvian  Monarchs,  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  live  under  equal  laws  and  a  mild  and  pa- 
ternal government.  Their  morality  was  so  pure 
and  simple,  tlxat  it  was  comprehended  in  the  three 
following  principles,  Amma  Sua^  Amma  Kdya^ 
Amma  Loolya^  Indian  phrases,  meaning,  no  thieves^ 
no  sluggards^  no  liars. 

After  their  •  conquest  by  the  Spaniards,  they 
continued  in  their  own  villjiges,  under  the  go- 
verment  of  a  Cura  Doctineros,  a  Cazique,  and  an 
Alcalde.  They  were  reduced  to  a  perpetual  mi- 
nority, and  sunk  to  the  lowest  state  of  degradation. 
All  who  have  written  concerning  them,  have  given 
a  very  unfavourable  idea  of  their  character.  They 
have  been  represented  as  destitute  of  every  ho- 
nourable sentiment,  of  ordinary  intellectual  ca- 
pacity, and  even  of  the  common  physical  strength 
of  man.  The  reason  ol  this  appears  to  be,  that 
all  the  travellers  in  that  country  have  been  Eu- 
ropeans, who  were  utterly  ignorant  of  their  lar>- 
guages,  who  never  resided  among  them,  never 
held  any  intercourse  or  communication  with  them ; 
and  of  course,  possessed  no  facilities  for  gaining 
their  confidence,  by  which  alone,  can  be  learned 
the  peculiarities  of  national  character  and  the 
resources  and  capacity  of  the  human  mind. 

Robortson  and  Count  Carly,  approximated  the 
nearest  to  the  true  character  of  the  Indians ;  but 
their  knowledge  being  principally  founded  upon 
speculation,  must  of  necessity  be  very  imperfect 
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and  defective.  Ulloa,  justly  reputed  the  best  tra- 
veller in  South  America,  falls  into  many  errors, 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  circumstances 
above  mentioned, — his  ignorance  of  their  lan- 
guage, his  short  stay  among  them  as  governor  of 
Huancavelica,  and  to  the  incorrect  information 
which  he  received  from  his  countrymen,  the  Spa- 
niards. Neither  the  ^  Viagero  Universal,''  nor  the 
"  Mercurio  Peruano,"  works  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Spanish  government,  can  be  relied 
upon  as  giving  correct  information  in  relation  to  the 
Indian  character;  although  the  editors  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  published  in  Lima,  are  natives  of  the 
country,  well-informed  upon  tbe  subject,  and  men 
of  distinguished  intelligence.  Among  all  the  wri- 
ters who  have  treated  of  the  Indians,  none  have 
spoken  of  their  attainments  in  the  abstract  sci- 
ences. To  this  subject  I  shall  devote  some  at- 
tention when  1  come  to  speak  of  the  city  of 
Cuzco. 

The  •Peruvian  Indians  are  generally  of  mid- 
dle statture,  and  well  proportioned;  their  ge- 
neral complexion  is  a  copper  colour,  although 
in  the  warmer  regions,  they  are  as  fair  as  the 
people  of  the  south  of  Europe.  They  have 
long  black  hair,  which  they  wear  loose  on 
their  shoulders,  when  attending  upon  religious 
exercises;  they  have  no  beards;  they  possess 
great  muscular  strength,  which  is  owing  to  their 
temperate  mode  of  life  and  constant  exercise; 
all  the  heavy  work  of  the  country  being  perform- 
ed by  them  without  the  aid  of  machinery.  The^ 
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will  carry  on  their  shoulders  150  lbs.  weight  of 
every  kind  of  heavy  articles,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Israelites.      The  magnificent  monuments  of 
antiquity  in  Cuzco,  which  are  built    of  stones, 
some  measuring  from  10  to  15  yards  in  length, 
and  which  were  brought  from  great  distances,  are 
the  work  of  the  Indians,  and  prooft  of  their  great 
fnuscular  strength;  and  the  grand  temples  and 
structures  of  modern  times,  which  are  built  of 
granite,  were  erected  by  them  without  the  use  of 
machinery.     The  high  roads,  causeways,  aque- 
ducts, bridges,  paintings,  sculpture,  &c.  &c.  are  the 
work  of  their  hands.     Their  food  is  of  the  most 
innocent  and  simple  kind ;  it  consists  of  potatoes, . 
milk,  maize,  quinoa^  a  fine  grain,  chunu,  or  dried 
potatoes,  barley,  pepper,  and  vegetables,  dressed 
with  salt,  which  they  use  in  abundance.     They 
eat  a  little  beef      They  use  freely  a  bitter  herb 
they  call  Coca^  which  they  chew,  as  the  people  of 
this  country  do  tobacco,  and  it  seems  as  indis- 
pensable to  their  comfort.     They  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing before  the  break  of  day,  the  year  roUnd^  and 
go  into  the  field  to  theil*  daily  work;  some  to  tend 
cattle,  and  others  to  cultivate  the  ground.     They 
sleep  on  the  floor  of  their  cabins,  without  beds. 
They  dress  in  a  short  woollen  frock  and  short 
breeches  or  drawers;  which  are  manufactured  in 
their  own  families ;  they  wear  sandals  similar  to 
those  worn  by  the  Romans;  their  head  dress  is  a 
woollen  cap,  and  over  it  a  bonnet,  with  a  broad 
brim  to  protect  them  from  the  sun. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  a  long  i^ooUen  frock, 
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freqaentlj  extremely  fine,  and  of  every  variety  of 
colour  to  gratify  female  caprice ;  this  is  fastened 
round  the  waist  with  an  ornamented  girdle,  and 
over  it  they  wear  a  square  piece  of  cloth,  or  shawl, 
which  is  fastened  on  the  bosom  by  a  silver  pin, 
called  ioi^j  from  4  to  5  inches  in  length,  flatten- 
ed at  the  head,  and  sometimes  studded  with  gems. 
The  girls  wear  their  dress  higher  than  the  mar- 
ried women.  The  Catholic  rosaries  and  the  cross 
are  always  appendages  to  their  dress.  They,  for 
the  most  part,  live  out  of  the  great  towns,  fearing 
all  w^hite  men  who  do  not  speak  their  language, 
and  who,  too  often,  defraud  and  oppress  them* 
The  Indian  is  mild  and  patient  in  his  disposition, 
and  suffers  every  vexation  without  complaint ;  re- 
tired in  his  cabin,  he  finds  himself  happjr  when  at 
a  distance  fi'om  the  Spaniards. 

Their  houses  are  constructed  to  suit  the  climate,of 
a  conic  figure,  with  one  door,  and  without  windows ; 
they  are  built  of  unbaked  brick.  Their  beasts  of 
burden  are  the  Llama  and  the  Ass.  The  Llama  is 
a  slow  montioned  animal,  well  suited  to  the  genius 
of  the  Indian  In  travelling,  the  Indian  slowly  fol- 
lows the  steps  of  his  Llama,  making  his  day's 
journey  of  about  three  leagues.  The  male  and 
female  Indians,  as  they  travel  along  the  roads,  are 
constantly  employed  in  some  work  of  industry, 
making  cords  or  sewing.    They  are  never  idle.' 

The  Indians  possess  great  skill  in  agriculture, 
and  particularly  in  irrigation.  In  some  districts, 
water  is  conveyed  in  aqueducts  of  stone,  with 
great   facility,  for  a  distance   of  twenty  miles. 
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They  are  not  subject  to  diseases  like  the  Curo^ 
pean  Spaniards ;  an  Indian  of  thirty  is  called  a 
boy ;  they  are  never  afflicted  with  the  tooth-ache, 
and  never  wear  spectacles.  They  possess  a  pecu- 
liar talent  at  following  the  track  of  their  own  do- 
mestic animals.  If  a  Llama  escapes  from  its 
flock,  its  owner  will  pursue  it^  distinguishing  its 
footsteps  from  those  of  every  other  animal  of  the 
same  species,  for  any  distance :  they  are  very  fond 
of  dogs,  and  keep  great  numbers — a  single  Indian 
sometimes  forty*  They  are  remarkable  for  their 
fidelity  to  their  masters,  and  preserve  with  great 
care  every  thing  entrusted  to  them ;  they  never 
steal,  are  good  husbands  and  fathers,  know  no 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  bonds,  never  forget 
an  act  of  kindness,  and  are  naturally  generous 
and  hospitable.  But  let  me  ask,  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  a  race  of  men  possessing  such  excellent 
qualities,  have  never  aroused  themselves  from  the 
miserable  degradation  into  which  they  are  sunk  ? 
The  solution  of  this  query  is  presented  to  us  inr 
the  fact,  that  man  without  liberty,  property,  or 
security,  is  a  mere  machine,  and,  of  all  creatures, 
the  most  wretched.  To  these  miserable  beings 
the  Spanish  government  has  been  worse  than  a 
pestilence ;  it  has  stopped  their  progress  in  civil- 
ization, and  kept  them  in  a  state  of  the  most  stu- 
pid ignorance,  and  if  they  are  not  slaves  by  lawy 
they  suffer  all  the  evils  of  the  negroes  of  Africa. 
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LETTER  X. 

All  Peru  is  divided  into  curacies  or  parishes ; 
those  included  within  the  United  Provinces  are 
nearly  400  in  number.  Every  parish  contains  a 
small  town,  of  from  4  to  10,000  souls,  de  confession, 
or  adults. 

Among  them  there  are  a  few  Spaniards  or  Cre- 
oles, who  possess  large  plantations.  In  the  capital 
towns  the  Creoles  are  more  numerous.  Each  town 
or  parish  is  governed  by  a  catholic  curate,  a 
casique,  and  an  alcalde.  The  first  is  a  spiritual 
chief,  whose  business  is  to  teach  the  Roman  catho- 
lic religion,  and  who  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishop  of  the  diocess ;  the  second  is  collector 
of  the  poll,  or  capitation  tax,  which  is  levied  upon 
all  male  Indians  between  18  and  50  years  of  age, 
and  amounts  to  $7,  and  sometimes  $14  to  each 
Indian,  per  annum,  and  is  collected^  very  six  months. 
The  third  is  a  judicial  officer.  The  two  last  are 
subject  to  the  sub-delegates,  who  are  the  chiefs  of 
the  lesser  Provinces.  These  officers  have  great 
numbers  of  young  Indians  in  their  service,  who  are 
named  after  the  particular  kind  of  service  in  which 
they  are  employed ;  such  as  Pongoj  Mitani^ 
Mukm^  &c.  Pongo  meaning  those  who  take  care 
of  cooking  utensils,  spoons,  &c. — Mulani,  those  who 
tend  the  mules.  Besides  these  servants,  they  have 
•c*hers  who  are  employed  as  letter-carriers,  under 
the  name  of  Chasquisj  or  Canaris,  meaning  rapid 
iraveUers^  and  they  will  indeed  travel  with  won- 
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derful  rapidity.  They  fasten  their  letters  to  their 
body  with  straps,  provide  themselves  with  a  bag 
of  coca,  some  dried  beef,  corn,  pepper,  and  a  dol- 
lar in  cash,  and  set  forward,  and  finish  their  journey 
in  the  allotted  time,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle*  I 
have  frequently  known  them  travel  50  leagues  in 
four  days.  Their  routes  are  always  direct  across 
the  country,  and  they  will  traverse  up  and  down 
the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Andes  with  the  same 
rapidity  as  on  the  plains.  There  are  some  towns 
whose  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  this 
trait;  particularly  Charasain,  and  Coli8i|pHtla  on 
the  north  of  La  Paz,  near  the  Amazon,  in 
the  Province  of  Larecaja.  These  pedestrians 
cross  with  most  astonishing  rapidity  the  great 
deserts  of  the  country.  The  whole  populati^on 
of  these  districts  are  remarkable  for  their  ac- 
tivity and  enterprise.  They  are  botanists,  phar- 
maceutists, and  physicians,  and  possess  in  a  won- 
derful degree  all  ^the  accomplishments  of  quacks. 
They  know  from  practical  observation  the  medici- 
nal qualities  of  the  vai  ious  plants,  roots,  gums, 
aromatic  resins,  and  other  drugs  which  are  found 
in  great  abundance  on  the  mountains  axid  Cordil- 
leras of  that  region.  After  collecting  together  a 
quantity  of  these  drugs,  they  start  in  companies  of 
from  six  to  eight  for  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  and  oposs  the  continent  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  visiting  in  their  route  Lima,  Quito, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  all  the  principal  cities  of  the, 
country.  They  always  travel  on  foot,  with  their 
boxes  of  drugs  on  their  shoulders,  fastened  with 
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straps  around  their  breasts,  together  with  their 
provisions.  They  are  often  absent  ^om  their 
homes  from  10  to  14  months,  and  return  loaded 
with  the  products  of  every  clime. 

In  Buenos  Ayres  these  travelling  doctors  arc 
called  Yune-gain-ious^  and  in  Peru  KaUya-wy-as^  In- 
dian names  denoting  the  countries  from  which  they 
procure  their  drugs** 

As  the  Peruvian  Indians  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  have  never  been  in  situations  to  deve- 
lope  their  mental  capacity,  we  can  only  estimate 
their  character  in  this  respect  by  an  intimate  com- 
munication with  them.  The  faculties  of  the  mind, 
like  those  of  the  body,  require  to  be  exercised^ 
that  the  extent  of  their  capacity  may  be  known. 
The  European  Spaniards  cannot  form  a  correct 
judgment  of  their  character,  being  utterly  ignorant 
of  their  customs  and  their  language.  The  Peru-' 
vian  grammars,  which  I  have  before  spoken  of, 
were  composed  by  German  Jesuits.  The  Span- 
iards look  upon  the  Indians  as  being  scarcely  ra- 
tional, and  they  thoroughly  despise  them.  They 
do  not  know,  nor  can  they  appreciate,  the  vigour 
of  their  phrases,  nor  the  peculiar  softness  and 
sweetness  of  their  expressions.  Some  philanthro- 
pic Curas  and  Creoles,  born  and  bred  among  them, 
when  they  have  been  able  to  gain  their  confidence 
so  as  to  understand  their  sentiments  and  feelings, 
have  declared  that  they  found  in  them  a  spirit  noble 
and  elevated,  and  capable  of  great  achievements. 

*  The  fin^ish  ortliograpby  has  been  adopted  by  the  Translator  in  writjo^ 
the  Peruvian  words  used  in  these  Letters. 
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1  will  here  present  a  specimen  of  their  familiar 
conversation,  which  can  with  difficulty  be  trans* 
lated  from  the  native  language  on  account  of  its 
peculiarly  soil  idiom. 

"  You  are  my  countryman,'' — said  an  Indian  to 
his  Creole  master — "  1  saw  you  born,  on  my  shoul- 
ders have  I  borne  you  through  all  your  infar  cy.'* 
(It  is  the  custom  in  Peru  for  servants  to  carry  their 
master's  children  upon  their  shoulders)  "  Your 
language  I  taught  you,  I  labour  for  you,  my  hands 
have  grown  hard  in  building  your  houses,  cultivat- 
ing your  fields,  *and  tending  your  fiocks,  without 
any  object  but  your  benefit.  Vou  see  my  clothes, 
which  are  the  manufacture  of  my  wife ;  the  coca 
which  you  give  me,  is  the  greatest  giifl  I  receive 
from  you.  Tell  me  why  the  men  of  your  com- 
plexion treat  us  so  ill  ?  Those  Clmpetones  pooka 
hoonkas^  always  order  us  about  with  great  severity, 
they  make  us  travel  with  their  beasts  of  burden, 
they  beat  us  with  whips,  and  goad  us  with  spurs 
when  we  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  trot  of  their 
horses.  Indio,  Alzado,  Tupac  Amaru  !  these  are 
the  names  they  give  us,  they  cover  us  with  igno- 
miny and  contempt  Do  they  imagine  we  have  no 
sense  of  shame  }  The  Taia  Curas  tell  us  that  there 
is  one  God  who  created  all  mankind,  and  that  all 
are  redeemed  by  his  blood.  Why  then  is  there 
so  great  a  difference  between  us  ?  Is  it  because 
the  God  who  created  us,  does  not  think  that  we 
are  his  creatures  ?  I  observe  besides,  that  all  who 
govern  you  and  us  come  from  Spain,  and  that  you 
stand  very  much  in  fear  of  them.    Tell  me,  have 
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you  not  learned  in  the  books,  the  mode  of  goFera- 
ing?  I  think  there  are  among  you  some  learned 
men  who  can  enlighten  our  dark  understandings. 
I  never  heard  those  foreign  adventurers  speak 
kindly  to  us,  and  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  they  want 
you  to  explain  to  them  the  will  of  the  King.  Tell 
me,  why  does  not  that  King  make  you  our  govern- 
ors ?  How  does  he  believe  that  he  can  govern  us 
by  men  who  cannot  understand  any  thing  we  say  ? 
I  think  it  would  be  more  natural  to  make  govern- 
ors of  you,  who  have  the  same  dress  as  the  Span- 
iards, and  speak  the  same  language.  This  shows 
fear  of  you.'' 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  feelings  of  the  Peru- 
vian Indian  towards  the  Creoles,  his  countrymen, 
whom  he  serves  with  the  greatest  fidelity  and  kind- 
ness. All  the  domestic  service  in  the  Peruvian 
families,  is  performed  by  the  young  male  and  fe- 
male Indians,  who  .very  readily  acquire  great  ex- 
pertness  in  their  business.  Their  honesty  is  ex- 
emplary, and  although  in  every  house  there  are 
exposed  many  gold  and  silver  pieces  of  furniture 
in  common  use,  they  are  never  known  to  pilfer  any 
thing.  Money  is  delivered  to  them  by  their  mas- 
ters uncounted,  so  great  is  the  confidence  in  their 
honesty ;  and  they  never  defraud  them.  An  Indian 
is  not  aUowed'to  trade  to  an  amount  of  $50  with- 
out the  intervention  of  his  chie^  nor  undertake 
any  considerable  business  without  his  permis- 
sion. This  perpetual  inferiority  keeps  them  in 
(he  lowest  state  of  degradation  and  misery;  and 
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with  peculiar  propriety  may  they  exclaim  in  the 
language  of  the  Prophet,  "  Our  inheritance  is 
turned  to  strangers;  our  houses  to  aliens;  we 
are  orphans  and  fatherless,  our  mothers  are  as 
widows ;  we  have  drunken  our  water  for  moneys 
our  wood  is  sold  unto  us.*^ 
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LETTER  XL 

Among  the  eTils  suffered  by  the  Indians,  and 
which  has  been  a  source  of  much  unhappiness  to 
them^  as  well  as  to  all  South  America,  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  was  introduced 
among  them  by  the  Spaniards.  This  religion,  in 
countries  where  it  predominates  or  is  connected 
with  the  government,  is  widely  different  from  the 
^ame  religion  as  it  appears  in  the  United  States 
of  North  America.  Instead  of  being  employed  as 
all  religions  ought  to  be,  in  directing  the  morals, 
purifying  the  heart,  and  restraining  the  vices  of 
the  people,  it  is  so  prostituted  in  Spanish  coun* 
tries,  that  it  has  become  nothing  but  a  mass  of 
superstitious  ceremonies,  and  the  instrument  of 
avarice  and  oppression. 

And  in  every  country,  where  there  is  an  exclu^ 
sive  religion  which  is  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment, no  matter  what  it  is,  it  will  necessarily  be 
intolerant,  and  become  a  most  tremendous  cala- 
mity to  the  people.  And  it  may  be  questioned, 
whether  in  any  community  the  purity  of  morals 
can  be  preserved,  without  difference  of  religious 
sentiment,  and  those  useful  checks  and  ba- 
lances which  the  emulation  of  sectarians  is  cal# 
culated  to  produce,  in  adding  animation  and 
strength  to  public  virtue.  If  the  reformation  of 
Luther,  to  which  is  attributable  in  a  great  de^ 
gree  the  progress  of  light  and  liberty  in  the  world, 
is  not  a  complete  proof  of  this  truth,  the  practical 
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lesson  afforded  by  the  United  States,  leaves  n# 
doubt  that  religious  liberty  and  the  rivalship  of 
different  sects,  is  the  best  means  of  maintaining  in 
their  purity  the  morals  of  the  people. 
y^  Unhappily  for  South  America,  the  most  intole- 
'  rant  of  all  religions  fell  tocher  lot,  which  made 
penal  every  attempt  to  investigate  its  character, 
and  consequently  the  hand  of  reform  could  never 
be  applied.  An  exposition  of  this  religion  in 
South  America  would  fill  a  volume.  I  shall  only 
speak  of  it  in  that  point  of  view  in  which  it  is 
connected  with  the  government,  and  as  it  exists  * 
in  Peru. 

The  religion  is  taught  to  the  Indians  by  the 
Curas  doctrineros^  or  Parrocos^  who  are  appointed 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  Diocesan,  and  ailer- 
wards  confirmed  in  their  appointment  by  the  Vice 
Patron  Real,  who  is  either  the  Viceroy  or  President 

of  the  District 

« 

The  Cura  doctrinero  receives  a  salary  firom  the 
royal  treasury,  called  synodo^  and  besides,  other 
emoluments,  or  obvenciones.  The  office  of  a  Cura  is  a 
dignity  in  the  Church.  It  is  also  very  lucrative^ 
as  each  one  has  not  less  than  $4000  annually. 
To  this  office,  and  to  that  of  canon,  Creoles  are 
generally  appointed.  The  bishops,  who  are  three 
in  number,  in  Peru,  including  the  Archbishop,  and 
four  in  Rio  de  la  Plata,  are  generally  Europeans. 
They  have  annual  incomes  of  from  40  to  60,000 
dollars,  varying  according  to  the  amount  of  tithes. 
Thew  ecclesiastics,  before  obtaining  their  offi- 
oes,  are  required  to  take  an  oath  to  preserve 
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ihese  domiDionB  under  the  Castilian  crown,  and 
consequently  their  first  care  is  to  impress  up- 
on the  minds  of  the  people  a  blind  obedience  to 
the  king,  who  is  called  the  '^  Lord^s  anointed,^  and 
*  Vice  God  in  the  worW    The  Bishops,  who  are 
learned  men,  are  generally  employed  in  writing 
homilies  for  the  church  for  the  same  object,  cmd  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Charcas,  San  Alberto,  a  maa 
of  great  disinterestedness  and  charity,  and  of  ex- 
traordinary eloquence,  employed  the  power  of  hia 
pen  in  composing  a  Royal  CcUeckism  for  the  use  of 
his  diocess,  in  which  he  exerted  himself  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  abilities,  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience ;  and  certainly  the  Brachmans  of 
India  could  not  exceed  him  in  their  elSbrts  to  es- 
tablish this  slavish  doctrine.     This  catechism  has 
been  re-published  in  Rome,  and  received  the  ap- 
probation of  his  Sanctity  the  Pope,  who  ordered 
it  to  be  translated  into  Italian.     This  was  one  of 
the   best  of  the  Peruvian  Bishops:   as  for  the 
others,  they  have  generally  been  men  of  infamous 
.  characters.  T' 

The  instruction  which  is  given  to  the  Indians  by  \ 
tiie  Curas^  is  to  teach  them  the  prayers  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  which  are  said  before  mass,  and  to 
attend  mass  on  the  Sabbath.  On  this  day  they 
preach  to  them  one  quarter  of  an  hour  some  ab- 
stract doctrine,  which  the  Indians  cannot  under- 
stand. They  urge  them  particularly,  when  sick, 
to  call  in  the  confessor,  and  also  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  be  baptized : — the  first,  not  to  lose  the 
profits  of  the  burial ;  and  the  second,  to  ascertaii^ 
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f     the  number  of  children  that  are  born,  of  which  . 
!     an  exact  account  is  kept,  in  order  to  know  the 
\   ,  amount  of  the  poll  tax.    The  census  is  taken  eve- 
ry five  years,  and,  for  the  reason  above  mentioned, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  accurate.    This  motive  of 
avarice  is  the  reason  why  the  Indians  are  persuad- 
ed to  marry  young. 
-/- ,     ^  The  Sabbath  is  a  great  market  day,  when  the 
people  transact  all  their  business  with  the  Indians, 
who  come  from  a  great  distance  to  attend  mass. 
At  the  same  time,  justice  is  administered  to  them, 
and  the  poll  tax  collected. 

Among  the  Curas  are  many  Europeans  and  oth- 
ers, who  do  not  understand  the  Peruvian  lan- 
guage, and  who  procure  their  parishes  by  the  re* 
commendation  of  the  Viceroy,  or*  some  Spanish 
ehief.  Although  the  canon  law  requires  that  the 
parish  priests  shall  understand  the  language,  and 
reason  certainly  demands  the  same  thing,  still  his 
Majesty  dispenses  with  that  knowledge  in  (he  qua- 
lifications of  the  Curas^  and  there  are  therefore 
preachers  and  hearers  who  cannot  understand 
each  other  I  It  is  sufficient  for  the  Cura^  if  his 
hearers  understand  these  words,  Obvencioti  koUkata 
0ppamoonkeechoo  ? — "  Have  you  brought  the  mo- 
ney of  the  obvenciones  ?''  The  obvenciones  are  one 
of  the  modes  of  obtaining  money,  which  is  prac- 
tised under  the  Roman  religion.  They  include 
benedictions,  masses,  festivities  of  Christ,  of  the  Vir- 
gin, and  the  Saints,  processions,  marriages,  fiine-^* 
rals,  and  souls  in  purgatory.  The  Curas  and  friars 
inculcate,  mih  the  most  ardent  zeal,  the  doing  oC 
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good  works  here,  in  order  to  be  happy  hereafter. 
These  good  works  consist  in  the  festivities  before 
mentioned,  and  saying  masses.  Every  mass  costs 
two  dollars ;  if  chaunted,  the  price  is  double.  At 
-Buenos  Ayres  it  is  but  one  dollar.  There  is  a 
royal  tariff,  {Jlrmcd  de  Derechos^)  which  regulates 
th^  rates  of  these  religious  exercises. 

The  Indians,  although  ignorant  of  the  princi- 
ples of  this  religion,  join  in  these  festivities  with, 
great  alacrity.    They  principally  consist  in  masses 
chaunted   with   music,  before  the  patron  saint 
The  chaunters  and  musicians  are  Indians,  who 
perform  their  parts  with  much  skill,  being  excel- 
lent musicians,  and  chaunting  Latin  from  memory 
without   understanding  a  word.     At  the  .time  of 
mass,  the  Indian  stands  before  the  altar,  covered 
with  an  old  cloth  belonging  to  the  Virgin  or  the 
saint,  holding  a  flag  in  his  hand ;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  ceremony,  the  priest,  covering  the  Indian's 
head  with  his  mantle,  says  over  him  the  beginning 
of  the  Evangelist  of  St.  John—"  In  principio,  &c.'' 
This  ceremony  brings  the  Cura  from  25  to  100 
dollars,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  saints,  and 
the  solemnity  of  the  mass.     In  these  festivities        V 
there  is  sometimes  dancing  in  the  public  streets        -  - 
before  the  processions,  in  honour  of  the  saint.,   'Of 
this  1  shall  speak  hereafter.    They  have^lso  pri-    ^ 
vate  balls  in  their  cabins,  which  are  kept  up  with 
great  festivity,  hilarity,  and  zeal,  the  Indian  be- 
lieving that  he  is  performing  an  acceptable  ser- 
vice to  his  God.    On  these  festive  occasions  they 
sometimes  become  intoxicated  with  brandy,  which 
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they  use  at  no  other  time.  The  usual  drink  of 
the  Indian  is  Chdcha^  a  fermented  beverage  resem- 
bling beer,  which  is  made  from  Indian  com  and 
quinoa.  In  the  province  of  Cuzco  the  use  of  this 
liquor  is  as  general  as  that  of  porter  in  England^ 
and  it  has  been  the  common  drink  of  the  Indians 
since  the  times  of  the  Incas ;  it  was  then  caUed 

Besides  the  festivities  in  honour  of  the  saints  in 
heaven,  there  are  others  for  souls  in  pui^tory. 
The  second  of  November  in  every  year  is  the  day 
appointed  by  the  Rbmish  Church  for  that  festivi- 
ty. On  that  day  hundreds  of  monks  and  priests 
inundate  all  the  cities,  villages,  towns,  and  coun- 
try chapels,  in  search  of  responses^  which  are  **  Pa- 
ter nosters,"  said  to  liberate  souls  from  purgatory. 
This  service,  which  occupies  but  a  moment,  costs 
six  pence,  and  although  the  price  is  so  trifling,  it 
is  a  source  of  large  income  to  the  priests,  as  the 
people  universally  order  responses  for  their  de- 
ceased relatives  and  friends.  It  is  indeed  a  cheap 
service  to  produce  such  woftderful  benefits  as  li- 
berating souls  from  the  terrible  torments  of  pur- 
gatory ! 

On  this  day  also,  sumptuous  dinners  for  the 
whole  people  are  served  up  in  great  profusion  in 
the  churches,.'' m  commemoratione  omnium  JideUum 
defvnctorum.^^ 

In  this  fair,  the  king  has  a  part  in  the  sale  of 
bulls,  with  which  he  is  plentifully  supplied  by  his 
Holiness  the  "  Vicar  of  Christ."  These  bulls  are 
billets  or  drafts  of  pardon,  not  only  for  the  sins  of 
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the  living,  but  of  the  dead.    Such,  for  instance,  » 
the  buJa  de  difuntos^  or  buU  for  the  dead,  which  ia 
paid  for  according  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the 
deceased.    The  living  have  the  bulb  de  cruzadoy 
de  laciicinios^  de  came^  and  de  eomposieion.      The 
first,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  crusades,  is  to 
gain  the  graces  and  indulgencies  of  the  Church, 
the  meaning  of  which  I  never  understood;  the 
second,  to  eat  cheese,  eggs,  and  milk,  in  Lent; 
and  the  third,. to  retain  every  thing  obtained  by 
theft  or  fraud.  '  The  Indians  pay  the  first  contri* 
butions  without  reluctance,  nay  even  of  their  own 
accord,  but  the  bulls  are  collected  by  force.    It 
b  different  with  the  Spaniards,  who  receive  the 
)>ulls  with  alacrity,  considering  them  an  acquisi- 
tion of  great  value.    The  Indians,  who  are  in  this 
respect  the  wisest,  cannot  conceive  that  a  piece 
of  paper  will  be  of  any  use  to  them  in  the  other 
world.     Thid  fair  of  bulls,  which  is  a  branch  of 
public  revenue,  has  in  latter  times,  fallen  into 
contempt  in  Buenos  Ay  res,  and  has  been  abolish*- 
ed,  and  the  people  of  that  city,  who  ten  years  ag# 
believed  in  their  efficacy,    now  laugh    at    the 
imposture.      General    Artigas   retunied    to   the 
commissioner  de  cruzada^  at  Buenos  Ayres,  their    i 
bulls,  saying,  ^  liis    people  wanted   arms,  liot 
bulls  l'^ 

In  the  dances  which  are  customary  on  those 
festivities,  the  Indians  are  dressed  to  imitate  ani« 
mals,  such  as  apes,  horses,  lions,  &c  and  gi^ 
ants,  in  the  Indian  langui^e  ^^  Tetraskay^  which 
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are  statues  or  figures  of  the  dimensions  of  ft 
tnonster;  these  are  sometimes  5  or  6  yards  in 
height  Within  this  monster,  some  stout  Indian 
enters,  and  dances  to  music  of  bells  and  tambou- 
rines. Others,  in  companie^^f  1 5  or  20,  and  a  like 
number  of  girls,  with  the  seeeoo^  a  wind  instru- 
ment composed  of  many  pipes,  similar  to  those 
of  the  Pandean  Bands^  will  play  upon  the  tam- 
bourine, blow  the  seecoo^  and  dance  all  at  the 
same  time :  the  girls  singing  catches  and  dancing 
figures  like  contra-dances :  and  dressed  with  a 
profusion  of  fine  silks  and  ribbons,  of  the  most 
striking  colours,  with  bits  of  looking  glasses  in  their 
hair,  fine  feathers,  beads,  &c.  and  the  men  with 
large  feathers  in  their  hats.  The  noise  of  all  this 
dancing,  of  the  musical  instruments,  and  of  the 
»  ringing  of  the  large  church  bells,  is  excessive,  and 
in  this- way  they  go  before  the  Saint  in  the  proces- 

/    sion. 

In  Cuzco,  where  the  Indians  are  richer,  and 
preserve  many  of  the  customs  of  their  ancient  no- 
bility, these  dances  are  more  grand,  and  they  wear 
in  their  dresses  many  massy  pieces  of  silver,  and 
precious  stones. 

'  The  Indians  have  also  their  dramas,  or  theatric 
cal  representations,  written  in  metre,  with  much 
purity  and  eloquence,  in  their  own  language.  The 
subject  of  these  pieces  always  alludes  to  the  con- 

^  quest,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  christians  over  the 
heathen.  They  contain  the  supplications  of  Ata- 
hualpa  for  his  life,  firom  Pizarro,  which  are  so 
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pathetic  that  the  Indians  never  witness  the  exhibi*- 
tion  without  shedding  tears. 

On  the  eve  of  the  festivities,  which  is  called  ves- 
pers, there  is  an  universal  illumination,  and  the 
Indians  sally  forth  mounted  on  horses  or  mules, 
bearing  torches  in  their  hands,  to  the  public 
square,  to  witness  the  fire  works,  which  are  exhi- 
bited in  great  splendour.  The  art  of  Piroctenia^ 
or  making  these  fire  works,  is  understood  in  great 
perfection  among  the  Peruvians.  There  are  seve- 
ral towns  in  which  no  other  branch  of  industry  is 
carried  on.  The  fires  are  made  with  all  the  va* 
riety  of  colours  known  in  Europe,  and  the  fire 
works  of  VauxhaU  in  London,  and  of  Tivoli  in 
Pariis,  are  not  superior  to  those  in  Peru.  The  use 
of  rockets  is  very  general  upon  these  festivities, 
and  the  mode  of  preparing  them  is  well  underw 
stood. 

From  their  religious  festivities  I  now  pass  to 
their  fiinerals.  The  tax  levied  upon  these  solem- 
nities is  most  painful  to  the  Indians,  and  the 
most  barbarous  avarice  is  displayed  in  its  exac- 
tion. The  sum  which  the  Indian  is  obliged  to 
pay  is  in  proportion  to  his  wealth,  varying  fi:t)m 
$5  to  $100.  His  property  is  narrowly  investigated, 
and  the  violence  of  oppression  unites  to  aggra- 
vate the  afflictions  of  a  man  who  has  lost  a  iather,^ 
a  brother,  or  a  wife.  1  have  seen  the  poor  In- 
dian weep  till  his  heart  was  well  nigh  broke  at 
the  levying  of  this  unjust  contribution.  But  the 
European  Curas,  whose  hearts  are  harder  than 
the  gold  they  covet,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  wail- 
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iiig  of  the  widow,  whose  children  are  taken  from 
her,  to  pay  this  tax.  A  religion  so  abused  and 
transformed  into  a  systematic  mode  of  thieving 
and  robbery,  is  a  calamity  more  dreadiul  than  a 
pestilence.  Who  can  believe  that  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ,  wluch  is  founded  on  the  most  sub- 
lime charity,  should  have  been  converted  into  an 
engine  of  such  horrible  oppression  ? 

The  Spaniards  and  white  inhabitants  of  the 
cities  and  towns,  ridicule  the  simplicity  of  the 
Indians,  regretting  their  gross  superstition,  and  tlie 
many  frauds  which  are  practised  upon  them  ;  but 
these  same  persons  are  not  less  superstitious  than 
Ae  Indian  they  ridicule,  for  they  perform  the 
same  acts  from  different  motives ;  from  the  haugh- 
tiness of  their  characters,  and  the  ostentation  of 
their  riches. 

The  days  of  public  solemnity  under  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  are  those  of  Corpui  Christi,  the 
Hohf  Thursday^  and  of  the  titular  saint  of  every  city, 
days  which  are  appointed  by  royal  authority.  For 
celebrating  the  day  of  the  Corpus  Christie  there 
are  erected  sumptuous  altars,  triumphal  arches, 
and  the  streets  through  which  the  host  passes, 
are  covered  with  fine  carpets,  and  strewed  with 
flowers.  The  altars  are  very  high,  and  built  in  a 
€  xnic  form,  the  upper  part  is  covered  with  splen- 
did looking-glasses  from  Germany,  artifik^ial  flow- 
ers made  of  paper  and  silk,  and  beautiful  fea- 
thers. The  lower  part  is  surrounded  with  steps 
leading  to  the  table  of  the  sacrament ;  and 
which  are  filled  with  saints  and  angels  dressed  in 
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the  richest  silks  and  ktces,  and  profusely  decorat- 
ed with  jewels;  the  whole  disposed  with  great 
symmetrj  and  taste,  and  by  artists  who  are  edu- 
cated to  the  business.  Every  thing  rich  and  rare 
is  employed  to  beautify  Uiese  altars  and  trium- 
phal arches,  which  display  the  most  goi^eous 
spectacle  to  the  eye ;  and  at  the  same  time  exhi- 
bit the  immense  riches  of  the  country. 

On  the  eve  of  this  festivity,  the  ahars  and  tri* 
umphal  arches  are  hung  with  blazing  chandeliers 
of  great  beauty  and  value,  and  the  streets  are 
crowded  with  people  to  gaze  upon  them.  The 
cities  where  these  exhibitions  are  the  most  pom- 
pous, are  Cuzco,  La.  Paz,  and  Potosi.  In  Cuzce 
the  weather  is  so  fine,  that  the  lights  are  always 
suspended  in  the  open  air.  The  altars  are  esti- 
mated at  $700,000  each,  and  are  erected  by  the 
annual  contributioas  of  the  people,  tl^e  ladies 
lending  their  richest  jewels  to  decorate  them* 
The  king  also  has  his  altar,  but  it  is  the  poor* 
est  Before  the  procession  the  titular  saints 
of  every  church  are  carried,  which  are  from  twelve 
to  twenty-five  in  number  in  every  city.  These 
saints  are  all  of  the  ordinary  size  of  the  human 
figure,  except  St  Christopher,  who,  as  the  legends 
tell  us,  was  a  giant ;  and  who  is  generally  made 
about  twelve  feet  high.  They  are  all  richly 
dressed  and  covered  with  gold  and  silver;  they 
are  placed  on  pedestals  of  massy  silver,  each 
weighing  1600  oz.  at  least;  and  which  is  borne  on 
the  shoulders  of  from  40  to  60  Indians.    In  the 
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midst  of  the  saints  are  carried  the  Virgins  of  Car'- 
men^  Mercedes^  and  Rosarv)^  which  attract  much 
public  devotion.  The  first  is  under  the  care  of 
the  Carmelite  nuns ;  the  two  others,  of  the  Domin- 
ican and  Mercedarian  friars,  of  whom  there  are 
legions  in  Peru. 

It  will  not  be  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  show 
bow  this  wealth  is  accumulated.  The  found  a* 
tion  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try, is  the  work  of  piety,  as  it  is  called,  of  rich 
men,  who  bequeath  their  property  to  this  ob- 
ject for  the  good  of  their  souls.  This  property 
is  made  productive,  being  vested  in  houses  and 
lands,  yielding  a  rent  which* amounts  to  5  per 
cent.  Another  principal  source  of  wealth  to  these 
institutions,  are  the  bestowing  of  alms  and  the 
indulgencies  of  the  Pope. 

The  i\uns  are  entirely  dead  to  the  world,  and 

no   person  can  see  them  after  their  initiation, 

n  which  takes  place  at  thu  ftgc^ufripyaL    All  their  ^ 

^  ^>  ^  *j      worldly  consolation  is  to  augment  their  riches. 

which  are  enjoyed  in  common,   and   employed 

only  to  improve  and  extend  their  establishments. 

Bttmofnun,  upon  entering  a  convent,  is  required 

*'  '^^mt)g  with  her  as  her  dower,  $4000,  which  ia 

put  into  the  common  fund ;  and  besides,  they  are 

obliged  to  provide  a  contingent  fund  to  defray 

their  extraordinary  expenses.      These    dowers, 

by  being  rendered  productive,  have  necessarily 

greatly  augmented  their  property.     This  wealth 

is    employed    in    various    ways,    in    rebuilding 

rhurches.  forming  gold  and  silver  utensils  for  the 
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uses  of  religion,  and  making  altars,  which  are  of 
pure  silver.  The  body  of  the  patron  saint  or 
virgin  is  ornamented  with  diamonds  and  pearls, 
collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  so  pro- 
fusely, that  the  body  is  literally  covered  all  over 
with  them,  and  on  the  head  is  a  crown  of  gold, 
studded  with  brilliants  and  pearls  of  the  highest 
,  value.  There  are  also  two  or  three  sets  of  this 
jewelry  for  the  saint,  for  changes  on  particular 
occasions.  These  jewels,  when  once  consecrated 
to  these  holy  purposes,  can  never  be  converted  to 
any  other  use ;  and  for  this  reason  their  accumu- 
lation is  so  great,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  maintain 
armies,  or  defray  the  expenditures  of  a  nation. 
Such,  however,  has  been  the  superstition  on  the 
side  both  of  the  patriots  and  the  royalists,  during 
the  present  revolution,  that  no  part  of  the  proper- 
ty of  the  churches  has  been  touched. 

On  a  visit  which  I  made  to  the  nunnery  of  Con- 
tibidas  in  La  Paz,  I  was  shown  two  boxes  of  four 
feet  and  a  half  long,  and  two  feet  broad,  filled 
with  doubloons.  Indeed  the  cash  and  bullion 
which  are  buried  in  those  nunneries,  is  incalcu- 
lable. > 

Besides  all  the  abovementioned  sources  of 
wealth,  every  nun  has  her  own  peculiar  trade,  and 
fabricates  the  most  neat  and  beautiful  works  in  silks 
and  laces  that  can  be  made  by  the  hands  q{  wo- 
men ;  these  articles  command  a  ready  sale  among 
this  luxurious  people,  and  the  proceeds  are  appro- 
priated to  increase  the  common  fund. 
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As  property  is  not  a  necessary  qualification  for 
the  profession  of  a  monk  or  friar,  it  is  generally 
embraced  by  the  lower  classes  of  society.  In 
their  monastic  institutions  every  thing  is  provid- 
ed for  their  support,  and  being  the  masters  of 
money,  they  become  infamous  in  their  conduct 
In  their  contests  for  the  high  places  of  the 
Church,  they  conduct  in  the  most  scandalous 
manner,  sometimes  resorting  to  the  sword  to  set- 
tle their  disputes,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  the  soldiery  are  ordered  out  to  quell  their 
bloody  affrays. 

The  immense  wealth  acquired  in  the  modes  f 
have  mentioned,  is  squandered  by  the  monks  in 
the  most  disgraceful  maimer,  in  every  kind  of  de- 
bauchery and  gross  sensuality.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  profusion  of  the  monks,  the  church- 
es are  full  of  riches.  The  jewels  and  decora- 
tions of  each  of  the  virgins  of  Mercedes  and  Rosa^ 
rio^  are  estimated  to  be  worth  $200,000  at  least, 
all  which  are  the  donations  of  believers.  I  have 
this  estimate  from  their  major  domos,  or  keepers^ 
and  have  no  doubt  it  is  correct.  This  mass 
of  riches  is  exhibited  in  all  its  gorgeous  array, 
on  the  public  days  before  mentioned,  when  these 
celestial  personages  go  to  make  their  court  to 
God. 

Th^se  exhibitions  are  of  great  solemnity  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  other  cities  of  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  but  not  of  the  same  splendid  character  as 
those  in  the  cities  of  Peru.  Their  monastic  insti- 
tutions are  poor ;  the  monks  have  less  influence 
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.  and  their  sacred  utensils  are  rarely  made  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  if  we  except  the  cathedral  in  Buenofi 
Ayres,  which  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  there  are  no 
churches  in  that  country  to  be  compared  with 
those  in  the  cities  of  Peru. 

The  description  of  the  Indians  of  Upper  Peru 
is  equally  applicable  to  those  of  Lower  Peru,  as 
they  al|  have  the  same  language,  customs,  religion, 
and  government.  It  is  only  to  be  added  that  the 
Peruvian  Indians  are  prohibited  the  use  of  fire 
arms,  which  prohibition  has  been  rigidly  enforced 
since  the  rebellion  of  Tupac  Amaru. 

The  Indians,  not  being  familiar  with  the  use  of 
arms,  are  very  much  afraid  of  them,  as  they  are 
described  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest At  the  beginning  of  the  present  revolution, 
they  would  fall  to  the  ground  on  the  discharge  of 
cannon.  This  occurred  in  the  army  of  Goyeneche, 
and  made  him  fearful  of  his  success,  but  this  fear 
has  gradually  worn  away,  and  they  have  now  be- 
come expert  in  the  use  of  the  musket,  and  excel- 
lent soldiers.  They  will  march  great  distances 
.  with  uncommon  expedition;  they  go  to  battle  with 
coolness,  and  receive  an  attack  without  losing 
their  position ;  and  if  they  cannot  stand  a  charge 
of  bayonet  like  regular  disciplined  troops,  they 
will  receive  with  firmness  the  fire  of  musketry^ 
It  is  observed  that  they  are  never  defeated  ex- 
cept with  the  bayonet  They  are  not  expert 
horsemen  like  the  Buenos  Ayreans,  and  of  course 
their  cavalry  is  mdifierent 
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It  is  a  fact,  that  in  the  present  revolution,  when- 
ever the  patriots  have  been  defeated,  it  has  been 
done  by  the  troops  of  the  country.  The  royal 
troops  of  Monte  Video  commanded  by  excellent 
officers,  have  been  defeated  by  the  patriots.  In 
the  last  action  in  Chili,  the  majority  of  the  royal 
troops  were  Europeans,  and  they  were  vanquished. 

So  it  is,  that  these  timid  Indians  of  Peru,  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  technical  words  of  njilitary 
command,  are  converted  into  the  best  troops,  pos- 
sessing serenity  of  soul,  and  that  sobriety  and 
temperance  so  necessary  in  the  character  of  sol- 
diers. If  they  are  now  ignorant  of  their  rights, 
and  the  native  dignity  of  their  character,  and  are 
made  blind  instruments  in  the  hands  of  their  ty- . 
rants;  at  some  future  day,  when  the  light  of  know- 
ledge shall  break  in  upon  them,  they  will  burst 
asunder  the  bonds  which  now  shackle  them,  and, 
learning  their  rights,  they  will  be  able  to  protect 
them.  The  Spanish  government  are  now  afford- 
ing precisely  the  very  means  which  will  eventuate 
in  the  final  overthrow  of  their  domination  in  South 
America.  By  protracting  the  present  revolution, 
'  they  are  teaching  the  art  of  war  to  their  colonists, 
as  Napoleon  did  to  the  potentates  of  Europe, 
making  them  accomplished  soldiers,  inuring  them 
to  the  dangers,  privations,  and  fatigues  of  war  ; 
and  the  same  soldiers  who  now  march  with  victo- 
rious arms  to  Lima,  to  Salta,  to  Tucuman,  will 
ere  long  extend  their  glorious  triumphs  through 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  planting  the  standard  of 
liberty  on  the  towers  of  Mexico  and  Gautimala. 
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Much  better  would  it  have  been  for  the  Spanish 
government  to  have  acknowledged  the  indepen- 
dence of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  was  proposed  to 
theo  in  1815,  in  order  to  have  preserved  the  re- 
mainder of  their  colonies,  than  to  teach  the  use  of 
fire  arms,  and  the  science  of  war,  to  men  in  whose 
breasts  ambition  and  the  love  of  military  glorj 
had  never  been  kindled ;  but  which,  having  been 
kindled,  will  nevv  be  extinguished. 
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LETTER  Xn, 

The  Creoles,  or  SpanijBh  Americans,  are  divided 
into  two  classes;  the  first  are  nobles,  who  are 
descended  from  the  conquerors  ;  the  second^  are 
descended  from  the  officers  of  the  government 
and  private  adventurers  who  have  come  to  the 
country  since  the  conquest  Among  the  former 
are  Counts,  Marquises,  Mayorasgos  or  Barons,  and 
Knights  of  different  military  orders,  and  these  of 
course  hold  the  first  rank  in  society.  They  are 
all  possessed  of  independent  fortunes,  which  they 
inherit  from  their  ancestors.  The  education  of 
both  classes  is  generally  superior  to  that  of  their 
fathers,  but  the  education  of  the  nobles  is  very  ir- 
regular. These  nobles  are  not  numerous  in  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  but  the  contrary  is  the  fact  in  Low 
Peru ;  in  Lima  a  great  part  of  the  population  is 
composed  of  this  class.  The  oldest  sons  succeed 
to  the  title  and  estate,  and  the  younger  sons  are 
Curas  and  canons,  filling  the  various  stations  in 
the  army  and  the  church.  For  these  stations  more 
learning  is  requisite,  and  they  are  generally  much 
better  educated  than  tbeir  older  brothers.  The 
sons  of  this  class  ordinarily  pursue  the  professioa 
of  their  fathers;  they  are  lawyers,  clei^ymen, 
MineroSj  or  proprietors  of  mines,  and  owners  of 
Haciendas^  or  large  plantations  and  establishmenlf 
for  cultivating  Coca  and  making  wine,  brandy,  &c. 
and  on  which  there  are  several  Indian  families 
attached  to  the  soil,  and  to  the  personal  service 
of  the  landlord. 
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There  are  commonly  from  50  to  200  of  these 
families  on  one  Hacienda^  who  subsist  from  the 
soil  by  their  own  labour,  and  who  are  obliged  to 
work  for  their  landlord  whepever  he  requires  their 
service.  The  young  Indians  of  these  families  are 
their  domestic  servants.  A  Hacimida  of  Coca  in 
La  Paz  is  worth  from  60  to  $70,000 ;  these  estates 
produce  immense  incomes  to  their  proprietors. 
The  Creoles  are  also  owners  of  fine  country  seats, 
to  which  they  are  very  much  attached,  and  which 
are  provided  with  every  convenience  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  luxurious  master. 

The  profession  o£i  the  Law  is  considered  the 
most  honourable,  and  is  the  most  lucrative.  The 
lawyers  of  Peru  amass  large  fortunes  in  a  few 
years'  practice,  and  the  profession  is  a  stepping 
stone  to  public  office.  The  Clergy  in  this  country 
sometimes  practice  the  laTJ",  the  study  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical law  forming  a  part  of  their  education, 
and  both  lawyers  and  clergymen  are  weU  acquaint- 
ed with  the  profession.  The  lawyers  display  great 
ability  in  drafting  memorials  or  pleadings,  and 
eloqsence  in  speaking  before  the  judicial  tribu- 
nals. The  want  of  printing  deprives  the  world 
of  their  speeches,  some  of  which  are  in  no  wise 
inferior  to  those  of  the  most  celebrated  lawyers 
of  France.  In  their  writing  and  speaking  they 
adopt  the  French  manner,  as  they  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  literature  of  that  country. 

The  Curas,  as  1  have  before  stated,  have  large 
incomes,  and  consequently  live  in  the  most  splen- 
did manner,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  young 
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men  of  fortune,  of  the  first  rank  and  consideration 
in  the  community,  will  readily  fall  into  all  manner 
of  immoderate  pleasures  and  dissipation,  more  es- 
pecially  as  they  are    condemned    to   perpetual 
celibacy.      This  barbarous  law,  which,  warring 
against  the  law  of  nature,  plunges  all  who  are 
subject  to  its  operation  into  the  most  shameful 
disorders,   is  a  fipuitful  source  of  vice  and   in^ 
morality  among  the  people.  .  This  law  of  celiba- 
cy, which  was  dictated  by  the  wickedness  and 
corrupt  ambition  of  the  Roman  court,  is  the  cause 
of  many  calamities  to  Cathiolic  countries;  yet  so 
blind  are  the  people  of  Sotith  America  in  their 
prejudices,  that  although  they  well  know  its  inju- 
rious operation,  they  cherish  it,  with  its  host  of 
abominations !  South  America  will  for  ever  remain 
ignorant  and  enslaved,  so  long  as  the  freedom  of 
religious  opinion  is  restrained,  and  the  institutions 
of  the  friars,  and  the  law  of  clerical  celibacy  sup- 
ported.    At  Buenos  Ayres,  the  abolition  of  this 
law  has  been  attempted,  and  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  Pope  was  only  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  could 
not  interfere  with  the  intei'nal  economy  of  the 
church,  which  possessed  the  right  of  electing  its 
own  pastors.     But  the  clergy  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
who  are  well  aware  of  these  truths,  and  who  in 
their  hearts  laugh  at  the  canon  laws,  have  not 
had  sufficient  resolution  to  effect  a  reformation. 
At  La  Paz,  on  the  contrary,  at  the  time  of  the  first 
revolution,  the  Churches  took  the  first  step  of 
electing  their  own  bishops,  grounding  the  mea-- 
sure  upon  the  primitive  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
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As  this  revoluticm  was  anfortunate  in  its  isue,  the 
measure  failed ;  but  it  teaches  us  that  the  people 
began  to  think  of  the  abolition  of  tl^se  establish- 
ments, which  are  so  much  opposed  to  civil  liber- 
ty and  the  happiness  of  the  human  race. 

The  Creoles  a^  possessed  of  an  independent 
spirit ;  and  thej*  hate  and  despise  the  Spaniards : 
they  form  by  far  the  most  enlightened  portion  of 
the  community.  Their  master  passions  are  the 
love  of  knowledge,  and  a  luxurious  and  splendid 
mode  of  life,  and  they  spare  no  pains  to  fiimish 
themselves  with  books,  sumptuous  furniture,  and 
articles  of  luxury.  And  therefore,  there  are  car- 
ried to  Peru  the  most  splendid  furniture  of  every 
kind,  from  the  first-rate  workshops  of  France,  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Italy.  Gold  and  silver  are  em- 
ployed profusely  in  fitting  out  the  trappings  of  their 
horse  equipage,  and  in  fiirnishing  their  houses ;  the 
vessels  in  the  most  common  use,  of  the  kitchen 
and  bed-chamber,  being  made  of  silver.  Their 
houses  contain  a  drawing-room  and  dining-room, 
furnished  with  clocks,  chandeliers,  looking-glas- 
ses, &c.  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and  a  room 
for  a  library.  The  drawing-rooms  of  the  no- 
bility are  covered  with  velvet,  embroidered 
with  gold ;  they  have  tables  of  solid  silver,  and 
their  window  curtains,  which  are  -of  velvet,  are 
fringed  with  gold  lace.  Their  tables  are  covered 
with  a  great  profiision  of  dishes,  cooked  after  the 
French  and  Spanish  mode.  They  eat  abundance 
of  sweetmeats,  made  from  the  fine  fruits  of  the 
country.    At  the  tables  of  the  nobility  there  are 
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always  a  great  number  of  gueste,  called  ^' comment 
saUsJ^^  This  mode  of  life,  which  is  owing  to  the 
generous  and  hospitable  character  of  the  Creoles, 
who  are  bom  to  independent  fortunes,  often  de- 
generates into  wasteful  prodigality  and  dissipa- 
tion. They  are  inveterate  gamblers,  winning 
and  losing  a  moderate  fortune  in  a  single  night 
In  the  interior  cities,  where  there  arc  no  thea- 
tres or  public  places  of  amusement,  at  which 
the  wealthy  and  the  idle  can  resort  to  kill  time, 
they  fly  to  the  card  table  to  rid  themselves  of 
ennui,  that  tormenting  foe  to  the  children  of  for- 
tune in  the  South.  Cards  are  the  usual  instru- 
ments of  this  vicious  sport,  which  has  always  been 
encouraged  by  the  Spanish  government,  as  they 
enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  their  sale. 

The  ladies  of  Peru  dress  in  a  very  splendid 
manner,  wearing  the  most  fine  cambrics  and  laces 
of  Flanders,  and  other  rich  stuflfe  of  Europe ;  their 
wardrobes  are  filled  with  thesfe  costljr  articles. 
They  are  profuse  in  the  use  of  perfijmery,  which 
is  manufactured  in  great  delicacy  and  perfec- 
tion by  the  nuns.  But  what  principally  attracts 
their  attention  is  jewelry.  The  European  la- 
dies when  they  arrive  here,  present  a  singular 
contrast  to  the  ladies  of  the  country.  The  Peru- 
vian ladies  cover  themselves  with  jewels ;  every 
lady  generally  wears  two  thousand  dollars  worth, 
at  least,  such  as  rings,  pearl  necklaces,  combs 
studded  with  brilliants,  finger  rings  of  gold  and 
brilliants,  and  rosaries  of  pearls  and  diamonds. 
This  renders  the  difference  very  striking,  and  the 
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Peruvians  call  the  European  ladies^  ^^Chaj>etona 
/o/onado,"— copper  women. 

The  saine  difference  is  observable  between  the 
ladies  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  and  Peru.  .The  men  of 
fortune  of  Buenos  Ayres  are  generally  merchants^ 
who  cannot  indulge  their  wives  and  daughtef^  in 
such  extravagant  luxury.  There,  property  is 
more  equally  distributed  among  the  people ;  and 
tibere  is  more  civilization  and  refinement  among 
them,  which  have  resulted  from  their  foreign 
commerce,  and  thc^ir  intercourse  with  strangers; 
the  ladies  are  more  graceful,  possess  greater  vi- 
vacity of  manners,  character,  and  ge^iius.  There 
is  the  same  difference  in  their  modes  of  dress. 
The  ladies  of  Buenos  Ayres  dress  after  the  Span- 
ish feshion,  covering  their  heads  with  shawls,  al- 
though since  their  comn^erce  with  the  English, 
they  begin  to  wear  bonnets,  and  adopt  the  Lon- 
don and  Parisian  modes.  In  Peru,  although 
they  dress  generally  after  the  Buenos  Ayrean 
&shion,  still  the  peculiar  dress  of  the  country  is 
preserved.  This  is  a  kind  of  hooped  and  full 
pleated  petticoat,  trimmed  with  gold  and  silvert 
beautiful  laces,  and  festoons  of  flowers  and  rib- 
bons. A  petticoat  contains  about  twelve  yards  of 
cloth,  and  is  called  falddUn.  1' hey  wear  small 
silk  shawls  and  hats  :  it  is  a  very  expensive  mode 
of  dress.  And  besides  this,  they  have  other  dress- 
es peculiar  to  the  church,^  to  which  they  go 
almost  every  day.  These  are  of  black  velvet,  or 
other  stuff* of  that  colour,  trimmed  with  gold  an4 
silver  also,  and  fashioned  to  suit  the  solemnity  of 
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the  day ;  they  do  not  wear  hats,  but  large  lace  or 
silk  shawls  on  their  heads.  The  ladies  of  Peru 
expend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  their  dress,  and 
are  under  the  necessity  of  providing  many  ward- 
robes tc)  contain  their  numerous  suits  of  ap- 
parel. 

In  Rio  de  la  Plata  there  are  three  college,  two 
at  Cordova,  and  the  other  in  Buenos  Ayres,  where 
there  are  at  present  two  more  building.  There 
is  also  an  university  in  Cordova,  in  which  are 
taught  Latin,  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  Theology,  and 
at  present  Mathematics.  All  these  branches  are 
taught  in  the  most  irregular  manner.  The  theolo- 
gy is  nothing  more  than  that  science  in  name ;  it 
consists  wholly  in  the  study  of  the  papish  divines. 
In  Peru,  there  are  three  universities,  one  at  Coz- 
CO,  another  at  Charcas,  and  the  third  in  Lima. 
There  are  also  seminaries,  as  they  are  called,  in 
which  particular  branches  are  taught,  such  as  the- 
ology, philosophy,  and  sacred  rhetoric,  as  the  educa- 
tion is  for  the  church.  The  sacred  oratory  is  of  tfie 
mo^t  brilliant  kind,  as  eloquence  is  much  esteem- 
ed. On  all  the  festivities  of  the  saints  there  is  a  ser- 
mon preached,  the  price  of  which  is  from  50  to  8 100. 
This  is  a  piece  of  rhetoric  formed  after  the  best 
French  models,  which  are  much  studied.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  in  the  churches  of  Peru 
specimens  of  pulpit  eloquence  equal  to  the  splen- 
did effusions  of  Massiilon  and  fiossuet  An  elo- 
quent preacher  attracts  much  attention,  and  the 
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palm  of  eloquence  ia  conteaded  for  among  the 
clergy  with  great  zeal. 

There  is  an  academy  of  lawyers  at  Charcas, 
where  two  years  attendance  is  requisite  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar.    To  this  school,  joung  men 
from  Buenos  Ayres,and  every  part  of  thecountry, 
repair  to  study  the  civil  law,  and  to  procure  cer- 
tificates that  they  are  masters  of  their  profession. 
The  city  of  Charcas  is  a  seat  of  learning,  like 
Oxford  in  England.    In  it  there  are  an  university, 
two  colleges,  an  academy,  and  the  audience,  or 
supreme  tribunal  of  justice,  in  which  all  the  causes 
arising  within  the  district  are  tried,  and  it  is  con- 
sequently filled  with  students  and  lawyers :    there 
are  at  least  500  of  the  latter  residing  in  the  city. 
This  place  can  boast  of  some  gentlemen  of  dis- 
tinguished literary  attainments,  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  foreign  books,  which  are  procured 
there,  notwithstanding  all  the  prohibitions  of  the  In- 
quisition, but  which  are  sold  at  very  high  prices. 
Among  the  professional  men,  there  are  canons 
ienjoying  from  5  to  g  10,000  annual  income,  and 
lawyers,  who  earn  a  great  deal  of  money.     These 
persons  are  well  acquainted  with  French  litera- 
ture, reading  and  admiring  Voltaire  like  the  citi- 
zens of  Paris.     Salinas  and  Terrazas,  two  clergy- 
men, are  distinguished  for  their  literature. 

At  Lima,  where  the  population  and  wealth 
are  greater,  and  the  latter  more  equally  di- 
vided, there  is  likewise  more  intelligence,  and  there 
is  also  a  school  of  medicine  in  very  good  order. 
Unanue,  very  well  known  in  Europe  by  his  lite- 
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city.  In  Peru  medicine  is  but  little  understood, 
and  there  are  a  great  many  quacks.  At  Buenos 
Ayres  also,  I  believe  the  professors  of  i&edicine 
are  not  above  mediocrity.  But  the  revolution  has 
given  a  new  impulse  to  every  branch  of  learning, 
and  there  are  now  established  academies,  in  which 
are  taught  mathematics,  languages,  and  drawing; 
and  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  progress  of 
all  useful  knowledge  will  be  rapid  among  this 
people,  when  they  shall  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
flourishing  foreign  commerce. 
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LETTER  XIIl. 

The  Mestizos  are  descendants  of  whites  and  in« 
dian^  and  form  the  third  class  of  the  population 
of  Pera*  They  are  generally  possessed  of  moder- 
ate fortunes;  they  carry  en  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  country,  and  are  the  superintendants  of  the 
great  possessions  of  the  men  of  wealth.  Their 
education  is  generally  limited  to  reading  and  writ- 
iogi  although  they  have  a  thirst  for  knowledge/ and 
are  anxious  to  obtain  a  liberal  education.  They 
are  distinguished  for  the  vivacity  of  their  intellect, 
and  those  few  who  are  well  educated,  are  superi* 
or  to.  all  the  other  classes.  They  are  more  attach- 
ed to  the  Creoles  than  to  the  Europeans,  and  difier 
very  little  from  them ;  and  although  their  education 
is  irregular,  they  supply  the  deficiency  by  the 
quickness  of  their  parts.  Their  dress  is  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Creoles  or  Spaniards.  • 

Of  this  class,  have  been  the  leaders  of  the  revo- 
lution in  Peru,  the  Angulos,  and  Penaranda,  who 
evinced  talents  and  courage,  but  were  unfortunate 
on  account  of  the  little  influence  which  they  pos- 
sessed atnong  their  countrymen. 

The  Cholos  are  the  descendants  of  Mestizos  and 
the  indians.  They  have  little  or  no  education, 
and  CBXk  scarcely  speak  the  Spanish  language. 
Their  complexion  is  darker  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding classes,  and  more  agreeable  and  expres- 
sive; with  small  but  piercing  black  eyes^  and 
small  beard.    Their  dress  is  a  short  sailor-jacket 
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or  round  about,  and  breeches,  without  stockings ; 
and  with  a  square  piece  of  cloth  like  a  shawl, 
worn  over  the  shoulders,  crossed  on  the  breast^ 
and  one  end  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder. 

The  women  dress  after  the  fashion  of  the  Creole 
ladies,  in  fine  coloured  woollens,  instead  of  silks, 
without  bonnets,  covering  their  heads  with  shawls. 
The  different  ranks  of  society  in  this  country  may 
always  be  known  by  theic  dress.  The  Cholo  wo- 
men are  the  chamber-  maids  amd  nurses  of  the 
wealthy  Creoles  and  Spaniards.  The  men  are 
generally  the  mechanics  of  the  country,  and  very 
apt  and  expert  iu  their  business.  They  are  won* 
derful  imitators  of  every  thing  they  see,  and  fabri- 
cate the  coarse  cloths  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  flax 
of  the  country,'  understanding  the  art  of  dying,  and 
of  making  gold  and  silver  lea^  which  are  articles 
of  great  profit  and  demand.  They  are  miners, 
and  are  equally  skilful  in  this  as  in  every  other 
department  of  industry.  At  Potosi  the  miners 
are  called  jSCaacAa^,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  when  I 
treat  of  Potosi  and  the  mines.  They  carry  on  their 
work  without  any  proper  tools,  using  old  and  bro- 
ken scissors,  knives,  &c.  But  the  genius  of  this 
class  is  principally  displayed  in  sculpture  and 
painting.  In  these  arts  they  have  executed  some 
specimens  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  productions 
of  the  Italian  masters.  I  would  not  hazard  this 
asserti(Ni,  not  being  either  a  professor  or  an  ama- 
teur, if  I  did  not  find  the  same  opinion  supported 
by  two  celebrated  European  authorities :  the  au- 
thor of  an  ^Account  of  the  European  s$tdeme$U^im 
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Jimerica  ;^  a  work  attribated  to  the  pen  of  the  cele- 
brated Burke, — and  Mons.  Fresier,  who  travelled 
in  South  America.'    For  myself  I  can  say,  that  if 
the  perfection  of  painting  and  sculpture  consists 
in  truth  of  representation,  and  those  are  the  best 
which  copy  nature  the  closest,  and  present  to  the 
eye  the  most  striking  images,  I  can  not  hesitate  to 
declare  that  I  have  seen  some  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting  at  Cuzco  and  Potosi,  not  inferior 
to  any  I  saw  in  the  Museo  de  JS^apohon  in  the  Louvre 
at  Paris,  or  in  any  of  the  numerous  collections 
which  1  visited  in  London.    In  particular  I  will 
refer  to  an  equestrian  statue  of  Santiago  in  Cuzco, 
which  was  the  work  of  a  Cholo  named  Coose^-- 
Coosee.  The  statue  represents  St.  James  on  horse- 
back, with  a  drawn  sword  killing  Indians.    The 
Spaniards  say  that  St.  James  appeared  in  Cuzco 
to  kill  Indians,  as  he  did  in  Spain  to  kill  Moors ; 
and  the  first  thing  shown  to  a  stranger  on  visiting 
this  city,  is  the  street  through  which  this  apostle 
rode  into  town.     This  statue  is  certainly  most 
beautifully  executed  :  indeed  it  is  impossible  that 
any  thing  of  the  kind  can  surpass  it.    The  horse  is 
in  every  respect  as  beautiful  as  the  Venetian 
horses  which  I  saw  on  the  gate  of  the  Thuilleries 
in  Paris,  which  are  inferior  to  none  in  the  world ; 
the  noble  animal  is  represented  as  rearing  and 
plunging  f6rward,   with   his   veins  swollen  with 
blood,   his  nostrils    distended,    and    an.   Indian 
resisting  and  sustaining  him  upon  his  right  arm : 
it  is  so  natural  and  so  fine,  that  its  beauty  apd 
effect  cannot  be  described. 
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To  these  talents,  the  Cholos  unite  great  courage^ 
hardihood  of  character,  and  the  immoderate  love 
of  pleasure.  They  make  the  finest  soldiers,  mani- 
festing great  activity  of  body,  ^d  serenity  of  soul 
in  battle.  They  are  fond  of  music ;  the  guitar 
is  their  favourite  instrument,  and  they  indulge 
themselves  in  fi^quent  serenades  at  night  in  the 
streets. 

The  Cholos  are  very  fond  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, and  bulHaiting.  They  have  great  strength 
and  agility  of  body,  and  delight  in  fighting  w  ild 
beasts.  In  the  year  180],  there  arrived  in  Lima 
a  company  of  equestrian  performers ;  of  whom 
the  principal  was  a  Swede,  formerly  of  Astley's 
theatre,  of  London ;  his  arrival  was  announced 
in  Peru  as  a  most  wonderful  phenomenon ;  the 
people  could  not  believe  how  horses  could  be 
taught  to  perform  on  a  theatre,  and  some  shrewdly 
suspected  that  the  devil  had  an  agency  in  the 
thing.  It  is  common  for  the  ignorant  to  attribute 
every  thing  which  they  cannot  understand  to 
some  supernatural  power,  as  the  stupid  monks 
of  St.  Germain  looked  upon  the  puppet  shows 
of  Charles  V.  which  he  exhibited  to  them  in  his 
retirement  there,  as  the  work  of  some  demon. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  equestrians  to  obtain 
the  ^express  permission  of  the  king,  to  proceed 
into  the  interior,  to  exhibit  thcfir  performances. 
They  at  length  arrived  at  Cuzco,  and  their  first 
performance  astonished  every  body,  when  the 
young  Cholos  began  to  imitate  them,  and  in  a  yerj 
short  time  they  could  perform  all  the  feats  of  the 
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equestrians,  who  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
exhibitions,  as  all  the  streets  were  filled  with  per- 
formers. 

The  Cholos  display  the  same  serenity  and  ac- 
tivity in  the  bull  fealts  of  the  country  as  in  war. 
Bull-baiting  is  a  common  diversion  in  Peru,  as 
in  all  the  Spanish  dominions,  and  the  Cholos  par- 
ticularly delight  in  it,  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
performance.  At  Buenos  Ayres  and  Lima  there 
are  regular  Built  theatres  or  circusses  for  the  ex- 
hibition. Unhappily  for  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
the  revolution  has  not  yet  been  able  to  extinguish 
this  barbarous  and  demoralizing  diversion,  which 
was  introduced  into  the  country  among  all  their 
other  customs,  by  the  Spaniards,  although  at  pre- 
sent the  exhibitions  are  attended  only  by  the  low 
people.  The  plaice  of  performance  is  circular, 
constructed  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  am- 
phitheatres. Indeed,  this  is  a  Roman  diversion, 
and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  no  modern  nation 
has  80  carefully  preserved  the  customs  of  ancient 
Rome  as  the  Spaniards,  for  upon  them  Christian- 
ity does  not  seem  to  have  made  much  impression. 

The  performances  open  by  a  fierce  bull  ap- 
pearing in  the  arena.  The  first  athleter  receives 
the  fiirious  beast  on  horseback,  with  a  pike  of 
three  yards  in  length,  with  which  he  stabs  him  in 
the  head  and  neck  to  irritate iiim  to  greater  fury; 
the  beast  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  bellowing  in 
a  most  frightful  manner.  Afterwards,  seven  or 
eight  men  enter  on  foot,  with  small  sticks  loaded 
with  rockets,  which  are  discharged  at  the  bull.   A 
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quarter  of  an  hour  in  thus  spent  in  horrid  combat, 
when  a  man  enters  with  a  large  sword  to  dispatch 
the  half  dead  animal.  In  these  sports  men  and 
horses  are  not  unfrequently  slain.  Sometimes  the 
Cholos  mount  astride  of  the  bull,  and  goad  him 
with  spears,  at  the  same  time  playing  upon  the 
guitar,  and  they  will  steadily  and  firmly  maintain 
their  position  as  well  as  if  mounted  on  horseback, 
notwithstanding  the  furious  and  desperate  plunges 
of  the  tormented  animal. 

What  would  not  such  men  as  these,  4f  properly 
instructed,  be  able  to  accomplish !  In  the  present 
revolutionary  war,  the  Cholos  have  always  been 
found  in  the  patriot  ranks,  fighting  for  the  liberties 
of  their  country. 

At  Cuzco,  it  is  customary  for  the  Alcaldes,  on 
their  election,  to  treat  the  people  with  some 
public  diversion  at  their  own  expense,  during  the 
three  days  before  Lent,  which  is  called  the  Car- 
nival. These  diversions  consist  principally  in 
Bull-baiting.  The  bulls  are  dressed  in  the  most 
gaudy  manner,  and  one  is  always  covered  with 
dollars,  which  are  strung  on  cords  and  hung 
around  the  body  of  the  animal.  To  this  diver- 
sion supceed  sumptuous  entertainments  and 
splendid  balls.  The  cost  of  these  diversions  is 
at  least  $  1 0,000  to  each  Alcalde.  This  is  the  only  of- 
fice to  which  Creoles  are  eligible,  and  itisihuch 
sought  for. 
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LETTER  XIV.     • 

The  European  Spaniards  come  next  in  order. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  revolution,  the 
number  of  this  class  in  Buenos  Ayrea  was  about 
3000,  which  was  one  twentieth  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  city.  In  Peru  there  are  probably 
between  7  and  8000,  but  it  is  impossible  to  iell 
the  precise  number,  as  no  census  is  ever  taken. 

Of  these,  many  come  out  as  officers  under  the 
government ;  others  as  private  adventurers,  who 
accumulate  lafge  fortunes  by  a  rigid  economy, 
and  often  by  intermarriage  With  the  daughters  of 
the  wealthy  merchants  and  planters  of  the  coun- 
try. The  most  stupid  and  ignorant  Spaniard  iB 
preferred  to  the  Creoles,  who  are  called  lazy  and 
gamblers.  They  hold  exclusively  all  the  lucra- 
tive offices,  and  enjoy  the  favour  and  protection 
of  the  government,  and  monopolize  all  the  foreign 
commerce;  they  are  continually  in  contention 
with  the  Creoles,  and  they  mutually  hate  and  des- 
pise each  other.  They  are  warmly  and  stub- 
bornly attached  to  their  native  country,  and  in 
the  present  revolution  they  have  frequently  burst 
asunder  the  bonds  of  natural  affection  and  conju- 
gal love;  fathers  separating  from  their  sons,  and 
husbands  from  their  wives.  All  their  education 
consists  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  eleYnents  of 
arithmetic;  and  their  religion  is  a  blind  and  bi- 
gotted  devotion  to  Popery. 

The  Negroes  are  comparatively  an  insignificant 
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portion  of  the  population  of  Peru.  They  are  prin- 
cipally slaves,,  and  are  owned  more  from  ostenta- 
tion than  use.  They  follow  their  masters  and 
mistresses  in  rich  dresses  to  church,  and  to  pub- 
lic amusements.  They  are  not  so  much  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce  in  the  interior  of  Peru,  as  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  Lima,  and  Moqueguea ;  but  when 
once  introduced  into  a  family,  they  regularly  de- 
scend from  father  to  son.  •  On  the  Pacific  coast, 
from  Arica  to  Lima,  slaves  are  numerous,  and  on 
the  sugar  plantations,  in  the  breweries,  and  manu- 
factories, they  are  treated  with  great  severity ;  to 
send  a  negro  to  Moqueguea,  is,  in  his  imagination, 
to  send  him  to  the  infernal  regions.* 

The  Mulattoes  are  not  numerous ;  they  are  ge- 
nerally free,  and  of  bad  character.  They  are 
much  addicted  to  thieving;  are  sycophantic  in 
their  manners,  and  very  submissive  and  obse- 
quious to  the  whites.  Their  occupation  is  gene- 
taUj  in  the  fields  and  mines.  The  prisons  of  the 
country  are  very  commonly  tenanted  by  thege 
persons,  while  an  Indian  is  rarely  seen  in  them. 
In  Lhna  and  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  the  mulattoes 
differ  firom  those  of  the  interior,  being  better  edu- 
cated, and  possessed  of  considerable  property. 

The  enumei'ation  of  casts  which  I  have  given, 
will  be  found  to  differ  fi'om  that  of  the  celebrated 
Humboldt,  as  we  treat  of  different  provinces  of 
the  country.  The  population  of  Buenos  Ayres,  of 
Mexico,  and  Peru,  is  very  dissimilar. 
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Thus  was  Peru  situated  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution  in  Buenos  Ayres,  which  dissolved 
the  ties  of  moral  union  that  held  together  the 
heterogeneous  and  discordant  elements,  of  which 
the  population  of  that  country  was  composed,  and 
each  class  was  left  to  follow  the  bent  of  its  own 
inclinations.  The  hostilities  of  men  so  diilerent- 
\y  situated,  have  necessarily  been  violent  and 
bloody,  and  have  plunged  this  unhappy  country 
into  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  firnst  steps  of 
the  revolution,  as  rapid  as  they  were  grand  and 
imposing^  paralyzed  the  enei^es  of  the  Spanish 
authorities,  until  the  memorable  battle  of  Guaqui 
occurred,  to  re-animate  their  hopes.  The  aristo- 
crats,  the  nobility,  the  Bishops  and  high  clergy,  the 
officers  ofgovemment  and  Spaniards,  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  King ;  while  the  inferior 
claf^es  clung  with  avidity  to  the  cause  of  the  coun- 
try. The  revolution  destroyed  at  once  the  colo- 
nial system,  and  invited  to  the  enjoyment  of  equal 
rights  and  the  privileges  of  freemen,  the  degraded 
classes,  inspiring  them  with  enthusiasm  and  vi- 
gour, and  animating  them  in  the  glorious  pursuit  ^ 
of  liberty.  The  Indians,  likewise,  who  found  them- 
selves elevated  to  a  sphere  of  which  they  had 
heretofore  no  conception,  were  filled  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  new  order  of  things,  the  nature  of 
which  they  could  not  comprehend  ;  and,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  when  the  full  tide  of  liber- 
ty poured  suddenly  among  that  ignorant,  biggotted 
and  half-civilized  people,  they  were  thrown  into 
confusioD,  and,  although  the  proper  medium  would 
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undoubtedly  have  been  to  have  introduced  them 
to  the  gradual  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  freemen^ 
yet  it  was  deemed  just  to  admit  them  at  once  to 
participate  in  the  sovereignty,  and  to  hivite  them 
to  the  celebration  of  a  national  congress.  To 
this  new  impdlse,  which  pervaded  every  breast, 
were  united  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  public 
papers,  the  writings  of  the  philosophers  and  states- 
men of  Europe,  which  were  translated  into  the 
Spanish  language,  and  which  caused  that  mental 
intoxication  so  natural  to  us  all  on  the  first  peru- 
sal of  new  and  pleasing  truths. 

The  Cochabambians  and  Tarijinos,  who  are 
principally  Mestizos  and  Cholos,  abandoned  their 
fertile  fields  and  happy  homes  for  the  hardships 
and  hazards  of  war,  becoming  valiant  soldiers  and 
firm  patriots ;  and  in  proportion  to  thS  checks  of 
adversity  which  they  experienced,  was  their  vi- 
gour redoubled.  The  people  of  La  Paz,  of  Ari- 
quipa,  of  Arica,  of  Guamanga,  and  Cuzco,  were 
not  indifferent  to  the  voice  of  liberty,,  but  suffer- 
ed adversity  equally  severe,  and  generally,  wher- 
ever the  Mestizos  and  Cholos  were  most  numer- 
ous, there  did  the  arms  of  the  ^ng  sufifer  the 
greatest  reverses. 

The  enemies  of  the  revolution,  who  were  of  the 
superior  classes,  althou^  less  numerous,  possessed 
a  powerful  influence,  which  proceeded  from  many 
considerations.  They  saw  the  fabric  of  their  wealth 
and  power  undermined,and  they  consequently  took 
part  with  the  Spanish  government.  To  their  physic* 
al  force  they  added  the  moral  power  of  wealth,  offi* 
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cial  station,  and  distinction  in  the  church.  In  par- 
ticular, have  the  high  clergy  and  the  monks,  whom 
the  people  are  accustomed  to  regard  with  reve- 
rence, and  to  listen  to  with  submissive  awe,  been 
active  agents  in  obstructing  the  progress  of  the 
revolution,  persuading  the  people  that  the  system 
of  independence  which  they  wished  to  establish 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God.  The  bishops 
also,  who  are  princes  in  fortune  and  power,  to 
whom  the  people  kneel  as  to  divinUi^^  have  been 
the  deadliest  foes  of  the  revolution :  the  bishops 
of  Cordova  andSalta  were  found  in  conspiracy  with 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  bishop^f  La  Paz,  Santa,  a 
man  of  the  most  depraved  morals,  who  can  only  be  . 
compared  to  the  monsters  of  Rome  in  the  10th  and 
lltb  centuries,  took  the  command  of  a  battery 
ugaiit^t  the  patriots  at  Yrupana,  and  afterwards 
excommunicated  all  whom  he  did  not  WW. 

These  superior  classes  beheld  in  the  revolution 
the  loss  of  their  princely  fortunes,  and  trembled 
while  they  saw  a  population  which  had  ^lumbered 
in  Ignorance  so  long,  starting  at  once  into  the 
light  of  liberty  and  knowledge ;  and  that  intellec- 
tual cultivation  was  spreading  rapidly  among 
them :  that  they  began  to  visit  foreign  nations,  to 
learn  their  institutions;  to  open  their  ports  to 
commercial  strangers ;  to  instruct  their  yo.uth  in 
the  education  of  freemen ;  and  that  a  new  genera- 
tion was  rising  up  superior  to  the  past :  and  in 
short,  that  a  radical  change  was  taking  place  in 
the  habits,  religion,  language,  and  necessities  of 
the  people.  It  was  therefore  natural  that  these  per- 
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sons  should  oppose  the  revoIutioQ,  and  they  did  so, 
with  that  firmness  and  spirit  to  which  the  mo- 
narchy of  Spain  in  other  times  owed  its  splendid 
conquests. 

The  present  situation  of  South  America  induces 
us  to  believe,  that  whatever  may  be  the  end  of  the 
present  revolution,  a  new  order  of  things  will  arise 
i|^  that  interesting  country^  which  will  constitute 
as  glorious  tax  epoch  in  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  world  as  the  discovery  of  America,  or  the 
independence  of  the  United  States. 

The  subjugation  of  these  Provinces,  which  is 
now  meditated  by.  King  Ferdinand,  is  utterly 
hopeless,  and  more  especially  since  the  European 
powers  have  proclaimed  tl\eir  neutrality — and  be- 
sides, the  recent  successes  in  Venezuela  demon- 
strate, that  Spaniard^  and  Americans  can  Tiever 
be  united*  * 

It  now  only  remains  to  consider  what  will  be 
the  situation  of  the  people  of  South  America  after 
they  have  triumphed  over  their  enemies,  and 
whether  they  will  be  able  to  establish  a  free  go- 
vernment. The  people  who  are  colonists  of 
Spain  or  Portugal,  must  always  have  many  more 
and  greater  difficulties  to  encounter  in  their  at- 
tempts to  meliorate  their  political  situation,  than 
those  of  any  other  nation.  In  Europe,  after  so 
many  bloody  struggles,  England  alone  enjoys  a 
free  government,  and  on  the  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca, Heaven  has  conferred  the  precious  boon  only 
upon  the  United  States,  once  the  colonies  of  Eng- 
land.   But  the  liberties  of  England  have  been  the 
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slow  progressiTe  growth  of  centuries ;  that  nation 
to  which  humanity  and  civilization  are  so  much 
indebted ;  whose  language,  institutions,  and  laws, 
have  been  diffused  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America, 
and  which  claim  a  greater  debt  of  gratitude  from 
the  world,  than  the  splendid  monuments  of  Gre- 
cian and  Roman  genius. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  upon  the 
future  situation  of  South  America,  we  must  con- 
sider, that  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  the 
people  were  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  ap- 
preciate the  blessings  of  liberty,  or  to  become 
citizens  of  a  free  government ;  and,  in  order  ibe 
better  to  judge  of  their  capacity  for  liberty  and 
their  prospects  for  independence,  it  must  be  re- 
collected^  that  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
France  and  England,  the  modes  of  education  are 
more  multiplied,  and  brought  within  the  reach  of^ 
all  classes;  that  newspapers  are  widely  diffused 
andtfae.people  are  easily  and  universally  instructed 
in  political  science;  while,  on  the  contrary,  in 
South  America,  the  process  of  public  education  is 
slow  and  tedious. 

When  all  these  difficulties  shall  be  removed  hy 
the  introduction  of  commerce,  and  a  free  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  other  countries,  then  only  will 
their  intellectual  and  physical  faculties  be  develop- 
ed. Of  their  progress  during  the  present  revolution, 
I  must  say,  that  it  has  been  so  rapid  in  nine  years, 
that  those  only  can  form  a  just  idea  of  it,  who  have, 
like  me,  followed  its  progressive  steps  during  that 
period.  Ten  yeim,  ago  they  were  ignorant  of  the  re- 
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pres^ntativc  system  of  governmenti  of  the  liberty 
rf  conscience,  and  of  the  press ;  now  they  are  fami- 
liar with  all  three,  and  with  every  other  principle  of 
the  social  science.  These  are  certain  proo&  that  the 
countries  which  heretofore  were  the  habitations 
of  superstition  and  ignorance,  are  beginning  to 
be  enlightened:  and  it  is  flattering  to  me  to 
add,  that  in  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayres,  where  the 
art  of  printing  has  begun  to  extend  itself  the  peo- 
ple have  already  begun  to  adopt  the  republican 
institutions  of  the  United  States. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  there  arise  many 
questions,  interesting  to  the  political  and  com- 
mercial world,  and  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  statesmen  and  political  economists/  The  most 
important  and  obvious  will  be, — ^whether,  after 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  Upper  and  Low  Peru,  Chili,  San- 
ta F6,  and  Caraccas,  shall  have  achieved  their  in- 
dependence, they  shall  establish  governments, 
distinct  and  independent  of  each  other,  or  alto- 
gether form  a  great  confederacy,  or  consolidated 
government  The  geographical  position  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Peru,  shows  that  their  commerce  is 
more  direct  and  easy  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Dari- 
en,  than  by  the  river  La  Plata.  The  population  of 
Peru  is  greater  than  that  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  its 
productions  more  rich  and  abundant,  and  better 
adapted  for  commercial  exchanges,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  consumers,  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Amazon  to  the  centre  of  Peru,  and  to  the  foot  of 
tbe  Cordilleras  ot  the  eastern  An4e6,  which  was 
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interdicted  by  the  laws  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
from  mutual  jealousy,  will  be  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  the  independence  of  this  country. 
Baron  de  Humboldt  has  remarked  upon  the  great 
benefits  which  would  result  to  Peru,  if  the  King  of 
Spain  would  oblige  Portugal  to  open  the  naviga- 
tion of  this  noble  river,  which  waters  the  most 
fertile  regions  of  the  globe,  clothed  in  perpetual 
verdure,  and  blooming  with  fruits  and  flowers ; 
which,  like  the  fabled  Pactolus,  flows  over  golden 
sands,  and  through  groves  of  cinnamon  and  spices ; 
taking  its  rise  among  the  auriferous  mountains  of 
Peru,  and  pouring  its  ocean  of  waters  into  the 
Atlantic  under  the  line;  communicating  imme- 
diately with  the  Provinces  of  Moxos  and  Chiquitos, 
which  are  inhabited  by  an  active  and  industrious 
population,  and  filled  with  towns  and  manufac- 
turing yillagei^« 

On  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  where  the 
fertile  and  extensive  plains  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  and 
Banda  Oriental  expand  themselves;  where  the 
mode  of  living  is  so  easy,  and  the  productions  of 
the  soil  so  abundant ;  the  fs^cilities  through  the 
many  rivers  of  the  country  for  an  active  commerce 
so  great,  and  where  the  single  Provinces  of  Tucu- 
man  and  Salta  might  support  a  population  of 
6,000,000;  a  powerful  empire  may  hereafter  arise 
to  take  a  commanding  station  among  the  nations 
of  the  world. 

I  cannot  conjecture  what  will  be  the  future  po- 
litical situation  of  these  great  countries,  as  they 
are  every  day  presenting  a  diflferent  aspect.    But 
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the  history  of  the  United  States  teaches  t^e  con- 
soling truth,  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  ha« 
transformed  her  trackless  forests,  which  were  once 
the  habitation  of  savages  and  wild  beasts — at  a 
time  when  Peru  and  Mexico  were  mighty  empires, 
with  cities  and  monuments  equal  to  those  of  Ro- 
man grandeur,  and  with  laws  more  or  less  just 
and  equitable — into  the  garden  of  the  world, 
where  cities  have  sprung  up ;  manufactures,  arts, 
sciences,  and  commerce  flourish ;  and  a  system  of 
legislation  established,  which  Solon  and  Lycurgus 
never  imagined ;  which  is  not  found  in  the  writings 
of  Plato  or  Aristotle,  nor  in  the  speculations  of 
the  philosophers  of  antiquity,  nor  in  the  splendid 
theories  of  the  moderns;  to  which  the  United 
States  owe  that  gigantic  march  of  civilization  and 
arts,  which  they  are  now  making  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

This  example  shows,  that  the  people  of  South 
America,  when  mingling  with  the  industrious  of 
other  countries,  and  learning  the  usefiil  exercise 
of  their  talents,  and  the  employment  of  their  power- 
ful energies,  and  banishing  for  ever  that  religious 
intolerance,  which  is  their  calamitous  inheritance 
firom  the  Spaniards,  will  follow  the  enlightened 
institutions  of  their  brethren  in  the  north. 
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LETTER  I. 

S1R5 

It  will  be  recollected  that  I  have  described 
Upper  Peru  as  comprehending  seven  Provinces 
or  intendencies ;  to  wit,  Potosi,  Charcas  or  La 
Plata,  Cochabamba,  La  Paz,  Santa  Cruz  de  la 
Sierra  or  Puno,  Moxos  and  Chiquitos.  1  shall 
now  proceed  to  present  a  geographical  view  of 
each  of  these  Provinces  in  their  order,  with  a  par- 
ticular account  of  their  climate,' soil,  productions, 
and  other  physical  properties. 

The  region  which  extends  from  Jujui  to  Oruro, 
from  It"*  52^,  to  22%  south  latitude;  comprises  the 
most  mountainous,  and  irregular  tract  of  the  coun- 
try; ascending  gradually  on  every  side  to  Potosi, 
which  is  the  loftiest  part  Here  the  two  noble 
rivers  of  Amazon  and  La  Plata  take  their  rise  with- 
in about  seventy  miles  of  each  other,  in  lat  17^ 
3(y  S.  and  which  dischai^e  theaiselves  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  the  former  under  the  Equator  and 
the  latter,  at  the  35th  degree  of  south  latitude,  at 
a  distance  of  nearly  2,500  miles  from  each  other. 
This  whole  tract  is  cold,  rude,  naked  and  moun- 
tainous; it  is  the  metallic  region  of  the  country; 
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and  is  the  source  of  a  number  of  small  rivers,  of 
which  those  rising  on  the  west  of*  the  mountains 
run  into  the  Pacific,  and  those  on  the  east,  into 
the  rivers  La  Plata  and  Amazon,  and  ultimately 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

From  Oruro,  to  the  Cordillera  of  Vilcanota  or 
Santa  Rosa,  where  is  the  great  wall  built  by  the 
Incas  to  divide  the  departments  of  CoUa-Suyo  and 
Tavantin-Suyo,  there  is  a  beautiful  valley  of  100 
leagues  in  extent,  called  Collao,  and  the  waters 
which  descend  from  the  Cordilleras,  and  meander 
through  this  vidley,  form  the  great  Lake  Titicaca, 
situated  in  its  center.  There  are  two  Cordilleraa 
of  the  Andes  which  extend  through  this  country 
from  north  to  south,  which  are  called  the  eastern  . 
and  the  western ;  the  eastern  is  the  loftiest,  and  its 
summits  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  while  the 
western  Cordillera  exhibits  less  snow,  and  is  more 
low,  broken,  and  irregular,  and  therefore  the  com* 
munication  between  the  intervening  valleys  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  is  not  interrupted.  The  contr|iry  is 
thefactwith  respect  to  theCordillerasofChili,  which 
are  impassable  during  several  months  of  the  yean 
Both  Cordilleras  are  full  of  gold  and  silver  ores, 
but  it  is  on  the  eastern  Cordillera  only  where 
the  lavaderos  or  pure  washed  gold  is  found.  The 
geographical  position  or  latitude  of  this  region 
has  but  little  influence  upon  its  productions,  the 
fertility  of  its  soil  or  the  temperature  of  its  cli» 
mate ;  for,  frbm  the  union  of  a  variety  of  physical 
phenomena,  such  as  the  height  of  the  Cordilleras 
and  their  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
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|heir  enormous  masses,  the  extent  of  the  plains, 
the  declivities  of  the  momitains,  which  present  a 
broad  aspect  towards  the  east,  it  possesses  a  cli- 
mate of  almost  every  variety  of  temperature,  and 
a  soil,  suited  to  tlie  productions  of  Europe  and 
Asia;  of  wheat  and  barley,  wine  and  oil,'cottoni 
indigo,  sugar  and  spices ;  on  the  plains,  which  are 
clothed  in  perpetual  verdure,  there  graze  vast 
herds  of  cattle,  horses  and  mules :  in  the  middle 
regions  of  the  mountains,  which  are  covered  with 
pines  and  oaks.  Sic.  are  found,  a  great  variety  of 
beautiful  birds,  among  which  are  the  parrot,  ru« 
isanor,  &c.  and  in  the  loftier  regions,  which  ar^ 
bare^  the  ostrich ;  besides  vast  quantities  of  sheep, 
such  as  the  Vicunas,  Alpachas,  Llamas,  Guanacos^ 
Chinchillas;  some  of  which,  patticularly  the  two 
first,  yield  a  wool  of  singular  fineness.  Besides 
all  these  things  which  are  produced  in  this  com* 
paratively  small  district,  there  are  also  found  vast 
t]uantitiesof  ores  of  gold  and  silver,' and  of  metals 
of  every  kind. 

OP    POTOSI. 

This  Intendency  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  La 
Paz,  on  the.  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
south  by  Salta,  and  on  the  east  by  Charcas  or 
La  Plata,  it  is  the  most  southern  Province  of 
Upper  Peru,  bordering  on  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  is 
divided  into  eight  lesser  provinces  or  sub-delega- 
tions, which  are  Atacama,  Carangas,  Lipez, 
Porco,  Pilaya  or  Cinty,  Tarija,  Chayanta,  and 
Paria. 
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-Atacama  borders  on  the  Pacific  oce^m,  and  has 
Arica  or  Low  Peru  on  the  north,  and  Chili,  or  the 
deserts  of  the  same  name,  on  the  south,  which  are 
sixty  leagues  in  extent 

The  high  part  of  this  Province  is  cold,  and  ks 
productions  are  such  as  are  peculiar  to  cold  cli- 
mates :  such  as  farinaceous  grains  and  roots.  In 
the  lower  part,  is  the  port  of  Cobija,  (lat.  22*. 
sy.S.)  which  is  very  ifiuch  frequented  by  fishermen 
and  coasting  craft  Its  trade  consists  principally 
in  fish,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds  that  are 
caught  in  great  abundance — the  congreo  and  toUo'^ 
|he  latter  similar  to  the  codfish.  This  Province 
contains  inine  small  towns,  or  villages,  the  chief  of 
which  is  San  Francisco  de  Atacama.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  30/K)0  souls.  It  contains  a  moun- 
tain called  Coticho^  which  is  celebrated  for  its 
copper  minesp;  and  here  is  a  manufactory  of  cop- 
per hammers'  for  the  miners  of  Potosi.  There  are 
also  ores  of  silver ;  and  large  masses  of  this  metal 
in  its  pure  state  have  been  found  here.  There 
are  also  mines  of  cobalt;  and  jbsper,  talc,  alum, 
and  a  variety  of  beautiful  crystals,  are  found  in 
abundance.  By  the  river  Loxa,  the  people  of  the 
interior  of  this  Province  carry  on  a  trade  with 
the  coast  of  Peru. 

Carangas  is  a  considerable  province  ;  its  chief 
town  is  Tarapacha,  which  is  large,  and  inhabited 
by  a  great  number  of  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  on 
account  of  the  celebrated  silver  mines  of  Aullagas, 
which  are  within  this  Province,    This  Province, 
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like  the  others  which  lie  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has 
a  mild  and  temperate  climate. 

Lipez,  whose  chief  town  is  of  the  same  name, 
has  a  cold  climate,  as  it  is  situated  on  the  Cordil- 
leras. It  is  about  sixty  leagues  west  of  the  city  of 
Potosi.  In  this  Province  are  produced  an  abun- 
dance of  homed  cattle,  sheep  and  goats :  it  is 
a  fine  grazing  district.  It  has  also  rich  mines 
of  gold  and  silver.  Here  is  the  famous  mine  of  the 
9iher  tabk^  where  the  metal  has  been  cut  off  with 
a  chisel. 

On  the  south  and  south-east  of  Potosi,  lies  the 
Province  ofChichas^  whose  chief  town  is  Tupiza. 
Through  this  Province  runs  the  great  post  road 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosi.  It  is  the  largest 
province  of  Potosi,  extending  from  north  to  south 
144  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  300  miles  to  the 
river  San  Juan  in  Tarija,  by  which  it  is  separated 
firom  that  Province.  The  Province  of  Chichas  is 
situated  one  half  on  the  mountains,  which  is  cold, 
and  the  other  half  in  the  temperate  and  beautiful 
valleys  of  Tarija.  The  mountainous  part  is  fiill  of 
mines  of  gold  and  silver;  but  principally  of  gold, 
of  which  the  richest  is  the  mine  of  Suyapacha, 
celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  the  royalists  during 
the  present  revolution.  Its  chief  town  is  Tupiza, 
which  has  a  population  of  5  or  6000  whites.  In 
this  town  are  the  workshops  or  laboratories  of 
the  miners,  for  extracting  the  metals  and  ^refining 
diem.  During  the  present  revolution,  there  have 
been  produced  here  annually  between  30  and 
35,000  lbs.  of  gold  and  silver.    The  products  of 
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the  mines  of  Oharoma,  Estarcai  and  Cerrilos,  are 
of  a  very  superior  quality. 

The  farmers  of  this  Province  rear  vast  numbers 
of  asses  and  goats,  of  which  the  former  is  a  great 
article  of  commerce ;  and  at  Yavi  in  this  Province 
are  situated  the  large  estates  of  the  Marquis  of 
Toxo. 

The  road  leading  from  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
divides  this  Province  from  that  of  Tarija,  is  full 
of  quartz,  which  contains  gold,  copper,  lead,  and 
iron,  and  at  the  small  town  of  Mojoz  there  has 
been  discovered  a  stratum  of  magnetic  iron  ore, 
full  of  particles  of  gold,  which  is  picked  up  after 
the  heavy  rains. 

On  leaving  these  cold  regions,  and  travelling 
three  hundred  miles  to  the  east  and  north-east  of 
Potosi,  after  crossing  a  ridge  of  small  mountains, 
we  descend  into  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valleys 
of  Tarija,  There  are  four  of  these  valleys,  and 
within  them  are  situated  two  lakes  of  salt  water. 
It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  salubrity  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  abundance 
of  the  rivulets  and  streams  which  water  these  val- 
leys. This  Province  is  bounded  by  the  deserted 
villages  of  Pilaya  on  the  north  and  west,  by  Jujui 
on  the  south,  and  by  countries  inhabited  by  savage 
Indians  on  the  east.  The  chief  town,  which  is  of 
the  same  name,  is  situated  delightfully  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Tarija,  lat.  2P  30'  S. ;  its  streets 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles ;  its  inhabitants  are 
composed  of  all  the  different  casts  of  the  country, 
and  amount  to  about  10,000  souls.  It  has  two  rich 
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CODTents,  and  sends  a  deputy  to  the  general  con- 
gress at  Buenos  Ayres.  Its  soil  is  humid  and  warm, 
well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  produces  oil  and  wine 
in  great  abundance ;  cotton  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
flax,  grow  here  spontaneously  in  the  forests  and 
fields. 

Besides  the  richness  of  the  soil,  this  province 
contains  mines,  which  were  formerly  very  produc- 
tive, as  that  of  Choco,  which  yielded  gold  ore,  • 
thatafibrded  from  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  metaL 
Among  the  gold  mines,  that  of  Chiloco  is  the  rich- 
est The  inhabitants  of  this  Province  are  famous 
carriers,  and  remarkable  for  their  physical  strength. 
Bnt  notwithstanding  the  great  fertility  of  this 
Province,  it  is  sterile,  when  compared  with  the 
neighbouring  country  inhabited  by  the  Chiregua- 
nos  Indians. 

Passing  up  the  valleys  oPTarija,  we  next  arrive 
at  the  Province  of  Cinty  or  Pilaya,  which  en- 
joys a  climate  not  inferior  to  any  on  the  globe. 
It  produces  abundance  of  fine  wheat,  grapes, 
roots,  &c.  Of  the  grapes,  a^  made  wine  and 
brandy,  and  if  not  of  a  superior  quality,  it  is  only 
owing  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  manufactur- 
er. The  population  of  the  chief  town,  of  the 
same  name,  is  12,000,  and  of  the  whole  Province 
62,000.  The  rivers  Toropalca,  and  Suypacha, 
which  rise  in  the  Cordilleras  of  Lipez,  flow  through 
these  valleys,  forming  the  great  river  of  San  Juan, 
which  divides  the  two  Provinces  of  Pilaya,  and 
Tarija.  This  river,  which  is  destined  at  no  dis- 
tant period  to  become  the  channel  pf  a  great 
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commerce,  runs  north  until  it  unites  with  the  river 
of  Cintj,  then  winds  westward  until  it  meets  the 
Pilcomayo;  then  through  the  Indian  countries, 
until  it  meets  the  Guadalquivir,  which  comes  from 
the  northern  Cordilleras;  then  unites  with  the 
river  Conception,  and  runs  through  the  country  of 
Chayhuaya,  until  it  meets  the  river  Salinas;  then 
through  the  country  of  Gran-Chaco,  where  it 
^eets  the  river  Bermejo  from  the  nortli^'which  was 
navigated  in  1794  by  Comejo,  a  citizen  of  Salta ;  fce- 
low  on  the  west,  it  meets  the  river  Pescado,  and 
Tuns  to  the  valley  of  Senta  and  New  Oran,  a  town 
built  byPizarrcv  the  last  President  of  Charcas,  to  en- 
courage the  navigation  of  the  river;  here  it  unites 
with  the  river  Senta,  and  below  is  the  river  Santa 
Cruz,  and  all  this  part  is  navigable ;  afterwards  it 
unites  with  the  river  of  Salta  and  Jujui,  where  it 
takes  the  name  of  Rio  Grande,  and  under  this  name 
runs  to  Paraguay,  and  there  again  takes  the  name  of 
the  Bermejo,  and  then  running  eastwardly  twenty 
four  leagues,  to  the  city  of  Corrientes :  it  here  finally 
assumes  the  name  of  Lia  Plata,  and  running  a  south 
eastwardly  direction,  empties  itself  into  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean.  This  river  is  navigable  at  least  1,300 
miles,  and  within  300  miles  of  Potosi.  The  head  of 
navigation  is  what  is  called  the  Pass  of  the  In- 
dians, forty  leagues  from  the  &mous  Indian  town 
of  Omaguaca,  from  which  there  is  a  good  road  to 
Potosi. 

These  rivers  are  full  of  fish  of  almost  every 
kind,  which  constitute  the  principal  food  of 
^e  Indians  of  their  borders,  which  abound  with 
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forest  and  fruit  trees,  such  as  orange,  peach,  ap- 
ple, &c. 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  mj  description  of 
these  rivers,  as  they  may  hereafter  become  the 
channel  of  an  extensive  commerce  into  the  interi- 
or of  Peru,  and  because  this  small  Province  of 
Tarija  possesses  a  climate  of  such  various  tem- 
perature, that  an  inhabitant  of  Norway  and  of 
Italy,  may  find  a  climate  like  his  own,  suited  to 
his  constitution  and  habits. 

On  the  north  and  east  of  Potosi,  are  situated 
the  Provinces  of  Paria  and  Porco.  The  chief 
tovim  of  the  former  is  Toledo,  which  was  found- 
ed by  the  Viceroy  of  that  name.  This  country 
is  also  cold,  in  the  Cordillera  of  Condo-Condo, 
are  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  In  this  Pro- 
viDce  the  river  Desaguadero,  which  is  an  outlet  of 
the  great  Lake  Titicaca,  is  lost  in  the  ground, 
the  wool  of  this  Province,  and  of  which  there  is 
abundance,  is  equal  to  that  of  Segovia  in  Spain; 
the  sheep  are  uncommonly  large,  and  the  mutton 
is  very  fat  and  of  fine  flavour.  The  best  sheep 
sell  for  half  a  dollar  each.  The  cheese,  which 
is  made  of  sheep's  milk,  is  superior  to  the  finest 
cheese  of  Europe,  all  the  varieties  of  which  I  be- 
lieve I  have  tasted ;  it  is  known  as  the  cheese  of 
Paria* 

PORCO. 

This  Province  extends*  120  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  180  miles  from  east  to  west. 
Its  chief  town  is  Puna,  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  where  the  Incas 
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procured  immense  quantities  of  silver,  and  even 
now,  these  mines  are  worked  with  great  profit 
Here  the  Spaniards  are  numerous,  and  thej  are 
generally  engaged  in  mining.  In  this  Province 
also,  are  mines  of  rock  salt,  in  the  town  of  Yocalla, 
from  whence  are  produced  vast  quantities,  which 
are  used  in  the  various  processes  of  extracting  the 
metals  from  their  ores. 

In  the  center  of  this  Province  is  situated  the 
city  of  Potosi,  lat  19»  30'  S.  being  1650  miles  dis- 
tant from  Buenos  Ayres;  1215  miles  from  Lima; 
and  300  miles  from  the  Pacific  coast  The  city 
is  built  at  the  bottom  of  the  celebrated  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  which  is  so  famous  for 
the  immense  riches  which  it  has  been  continu- 
ally pouring  forth  for  three  centuries.  From 
whatever  side  you  approach  this  mountain,  you 
will  be  struck  with  its  singular  appearance.  Its 
figure  is  conic,  and  it  is  covered  with  green,  r^d, 
yellow,  and  blue  spots,  which  give  it  a  very  cu- 
rious appearance ;  it  resembles  no  other  moun- 
tain in  the  world ;  it  is  entirely  bare,  without  any 
trees  or  shrubs.  By  its  side  there  is  a  smaller 
mountain,  called  Huayna  Potosi^  while  the  prin- 
cipal mountain  is  called  Hatvn  Potosi^  meaning 
finther  and  son.  In  the  night,  when  the  mouths  of 
the  mines  are  lighted  up,  the  beautiful  and  striking 
appearance  of  this  mountain  can  scarcely  be  ima- 
gined, much  less  described. 

The  city  of  Potosi  il^  nearly  three  leagues  in 
circumference ;  it  is  divided  into  the  city  proper, 
and  Yngmios^  wheVe  are  situated  the  laboratories 
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of  the  miners,  and  which  are  separated  bj  a  small 
river  called,  the  River  of  the  Lakes,  over  which 
there  is  a  stone  bridge.    The  city  and  the  Ynge- 
mas  are  niearly  a  mile  apart    The  streets  of  the 
city  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  paved  with 
round  stones,  with  side  walks.    On  the  north  of 
the  city  there  is  an  extensive  promenade,  with 
fountains  of  water,  but  no  trees  or  shrubs,  and 
bat  a  very  little  verdure,  which  is  a  small  species 
of  barley.  The  houses  are  uniformly  of  one  story, 
built  of  stone  and  brick,  with  balconies  of  wood, 
and  without  chimneys.    Each  house  has  a  yard, 
and  sometimes  three,  in  the  rear,  and  iti  almost 
every  yard  there  are  fountains  of  water,  which 
are  lined  with  stone,  and  often  very  beautiful. 
The  houses  contaip,  generally,  a  drawing  room, 
dining  room,  bed  rooms,  &c.  and  each  servant  has 
his   separate    apartment.      The   houses  of  the 
wealthy,  who  are  numerous  here,  are  splendidly 
furnished.     At  the  time  I  visited  this  city,  in  1808, 
there  was  a  church  rebuilding   in  the  public 
square,    which  was  not  interrupted  during  the 
revolution,  both  Belgrano  and  Goyeneche  giving 
orders  that  the  work  should  go  on.    There  are 
in  the  city  three  monasteries,  five  convents,  and 
nineteen  parochial  churches.    The  churches  of 
the  monks  and  nuns  are  richly  ornamented  with 
silver.    Every  altar  has  its  front  of  solid  silver, 
and  there  are  five  altars  in  every  church ;   also 
four  chandeliers  of  at  least  two  yards  in  height, 
with  corresponding  branches,  all  of  silver.    The 
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other  churches  are  not  so  rich,  but  their  uten- 
sils are  always  of  silver.  The  Archbishopric 
of  Charcas  contains  180  churches,  which  are 
more  or  less  furnished  with  silver  ornamente ;  those 
churches  near  the  mines  are  the  richest,  such  as 
those  of  Puna,  Chayanta,  Popo,  Tupiza,  &c. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  public  square  is  situ- 
ated the  Mint,  which  is  a  grand  edifice  of  free 
stone,  of  a  quadrangular  figure,  two  stories  high, 
and  nearly  450  feet  square,  including  three  pits 
or  yards,  together  with  offices  for  the  governors 
and  workmen,  and  apartments  for  the  extensive 
machinery.  Its  corridors  are  of  ivory,  made 
at  Biscay ;  the  machinery  for  coining  'is  very 
complicated,  which  was  also  brought  from  Spain, 
although  the  artists  of  the  country  do  all  the 
repairs,  and  are  skilful  engravers.  The  ma- 
chinery is  all  worked  by  mules.  The  coining 
of  this  mint  is  superior  to  that  of  Lima,  or 
Santiago* 

According  to  official  statements  published  in 
the  "  Mercurio  Peruano,"  there  were  coined  in 
the  mint  of  Potosi,  from  1790  to  94,  both  inclusive, 
the  sum  of  827,967,566,  which  makes  an  average 
of  $5,593,513  for  each  year.  According  to  the 
accounts  of  Humboldt,  there  were  coined  in  the 
year  .1790,  $3,942,592,  and  the  proportion  of  gold 
4«Btf  silver  was  as  1  to  200.  It  is  generally  under-: 
stood  at  Potosi,' that  the  common  yearly  average 
is  about  $4,000,000.  There  is  also  a  Bank  in  this 
city,  called  the  Bank  of  St  Charles,  which  is  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  buying  gold  and  sil- 
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yer  tMillioo  for  the  mint,  at  fixed  prices ;  this  €i&* 
tablishment  belongs,  like  the  mint,  to  the  govern- 
ment The  price  of  pure  ingots  of  silver  is  $1  an 
ounce*,  and  of  manu&ctured  silver  or  plate  87^ 
cents;  the  price  of  gold  is  from  $12  to  $16  an 
ounce,  varying  according  to  its  carats.  These 
prices  are  always  the  same ;  the  only  difference 
IS  in  the  qualify  of  the  metal.  The  government 
enjoys  the  profit  in  these  purchases. 

There  are  six  houses  of  public  entertainment, 
or  hotels,  and  a  great  number  of  tippling  shops, 
in  the  city.  There  is  a  market-house  of  two  hun* 
dred  yards  in  length,  which  is  supplied  with  every 
kind  of  production  firom  all  parts  of  the  country ; 
with  fruits  from  the  neighbouring  vallies,  such  as 
chirimoyas,  peaches,  oranges,  vpine  apples,  &c. 
with  meat  and  vegetables  of  various  kinds.  Fish, 
however,  is  extremely  scarce  and  dear.  The  fish 
called  Dorado,  is  hi^Iy  esteemed,  and  commands 
a  great  price.  It  is  reported  in  Potosi,  that  some 
years  ago,  a  clerk  of  some  rich  man  of  that  city, 
was  sent  to  market  to  purchase  one  of  these  fish, 
and  that  he  found  the  clerk  of  some  other  man  of 
wealth,  bargaining  for  a  fine  one;  that  the  clerks 
got  into  a  strife  to  see  which  would  out-bid  the 
other;  that&ially  one  offered  $5000,  and  took 
the  fish ;  and  the  story  adds,  that  the  master  of  the 

*  The  intrintic  vi|]ue  of  pure  silver,  bj  tbe  Quoce  in  the 
United  States,  is|l»}9— of  silver  of  standard  fineness,  SI tlG- 
Gold  ori^2  carats  is  worth  $17,77  ;  of  24  carats,  or  pure  gold, 
^19,39*  These  are  the  mint  prices;  tbe  prices  of  commerce 
are  now  much  higher. 
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clerk  who  was  out-done,  was  so  incensed  that  he 
turned  him  out  of  his  service. 

Generally  speaking,  the  markets  of  Potosi  are  as 
abundantly  supplied  (the  article  offish  excepted,) 
as  those  of  New-York  or  Philadelphia.  When  I 
was  there,  I  did  not  find  the  prices  so  extravagant 
as  has  generally  been  reported  by  travellers. 
Baron  de  Humboldt  observes,  that  provisions 
are  very  dear  in  Potosi,  without  recollecting 
that  the  neighbouring  countries  are  extremely 
fertile.  The  expenses  of  living  are  certainly 
much  higher  in  Potosi  than  in  any  other  city 
of  Upper  Peru;  but  are  very  low  when  com- 
pared to  the  cities  of  North  America.  The 
price  of  wheat  flour  is  about  $1.25  per  100  lbs. 
and  a  fine  sheep  sells  for  less  than  $1.  The  roads 
leading  into  the  city  present  a  curious  spectacle 
in  the  morning,  of  many  thousand  Llamas,  asses, 
and  mules,  loaded  with  the  produce  of  the  coun* 
try,  for  the  market  The  roads  are  irregular  and 
broken,  particularly  to  Condorapacheta,  distant 
twenty-five  leagues  firom  the  city,  but  by  no  means 
dangerous.  The  large  timbers  used  for  wheel 
axles  in  the  mills,  are  brought  from  Tucuman  on 
carriages.  The  road  of  Despoblado,  which  crosses 
the  table  land  of  the  Cordilleras  between  Salta 
and  Oruro,  is  more  even  and  smooth,  and  on  this 
road  about  80,000  mules,  in  troops  of  firom  4  to 
5000,  are  driven  annually  to  Lima  to  be  sold. 

The  climate  of  Potosi  is  very  cold ;  and,  for  the 
distance  of  twelve  miles  around  the  city,  there  are 
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tH>  trees  or  shrubbery  of  any  kind,  ani  nothing 
tegetates  except  a  species  of  green  moss.  In  the 
months  of  May  and  June  the  mornings  are  ex^ 
tremely  cold,  as  these  are  winter  months  in  this 
climate  ;  but  the  nights  are  remarkably  serene,  and 
mild,  and  the  sky  is  very  beautiful.  It  is  not 
•o  cold  but  that  flowers  are  kept  in  rooms  without 
fires,  during  the  seyerest  weather. 

The  houses  are  without  chimnies  and  fires,  and 
the  apartments  are  kept  warm  by  being  closed 
during  the  cold  season,  and  plentifully  covered 
with  Alpacha  skins,  and  by  burning  perfumery  in 
them.  On  entering  a  house,  a  visiter  is  always 
presented  with  a  silver  chafing-dish  of  perfuihery 
burning;  this  is  always  the  first  salutation. 

There  are  frequent  snow  storms  here,  but  the 
snow  never  remains  on  the  ground  longer  than 
twenty  hours ;  the  cattle  are  never  housed. 

On  the  hilb  above  the  town  there  are  about 
thirty  artificial  lakes,  for  supplying  the  city  with 
water,  and  turning  the  mills  of  the  miners.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  notwithstanding  their  great 
elevation,  these  lakes  are  never  frozen  over,  al- 
though there  is  much  frost  in  their  neighbourhood 
on  the  mpuntains.  It  frequently  happens  that 
these  supplies  of  water  fail,  for  want  of  rains,  and 
then  the  mills  are  stopped,  and  the  operations  of 
the  miners  in  extracting  the  metals  suspended. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Potosi,  according 
to  the  calculations  of  Canete,  who  was  Assesor- 
general  of  that  [ntendency,  and  had  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  the  country,  amounted,  in  1808, 
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to  40,000;  and  this  statement  1  believe  to  be  cor- 
rect for  that  period.  Mons.  Fresier,  who  travelled 
in  that  country  in  1714,  says  the  population  then 
was  70,000,  and  that  the  Sjianiards  were  to  the 
Indians  as  1  to  6 ;  that  there  were  nineteen  pa- 
rishes ;  now  there  are  but  sixteen.  Wilcocke,  in 
bis  history  of  Buenos  Ayres,  states,  that  in  1807 
the  population  was  70,000,  and  that  including  all 
those  employed  in  the  various  processes  of  mining, 
it  would  amount  to  100,000;  but  Alcedo,  who 
wrote  thirty  years  ago,  says  the  number  of  inhabit 
tants  then  was  only  25,000. 

The  rebellion  of  Tupac  Amaru  wasted  the 
population  of  this  city,  and  greatly  checked  its 
progress,  but  it  has  rapidly  augmented  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years.  The  official  statements 
published  by  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  give 
the  population  of  the  Province  or  Intendency  as 
amounting  to  112,000,  without  including  Indians. 

This  city  is  the  focus  of  all  the  commerce  be- 
tween Buenos  Ayres  and  the  interior  Provinces, 
and  is  a  place  of  great  business.  The  Jlzogueros*^ 
or  proprietors  of  mines,  receive  liberal  advances 
from  the  government  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
their  works ;  these  advances  are  $25,000  for  every 
Yng'enio,  or  amalgamation  work,  which  each 
Azoguero  shall  establish,  and  some  have  two  or 
three.    This  money  is  lent  on  the  condition  that 

*  Id  Mexico^  the  ^zogueroi^  according  to  Humboldt,  are 
miners,  or  those  who  are  employed  in  the  amalgamation  of 
metals.    In  Peru,  these  persons  are  called  Ben^iciadores. 
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the  goyernment  receive  one  shilling  on  everj 
ounce  of  silver  produced  by  the  Azoguero.  This 
class  of  men,  whose  capital  is  thus  liberallj 
augmented,  have  greatly  increased  the  business, 
and  added  to  the  embellishments  of  the  city. 
They  live  in  the  most  proiiiie  and  princely  style : 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  possess  gold 
plate :  such  as  plates,  goblets,  spoons,  forks,  &c. 
They  employ  great  numbers  of  clerks,  and  have 
numerous  attendants. 

This  city  is  much  frequented  by  strangers 
from  different  parts  of  the  country ;  it  is  a 
place  of  great  gayety  and  dissipation.  There 
are  no  theatres,  and  the  principal  amusement 
for  all  classes  is  gambling ;  and  faro-banks  and 
billiard  tables  are  scattered  all  over  the  city. 
The  city  is  immensely  rich  in  gold  and  silver; 
money  is  within  the  reach  of  every  body,  and 
very  abundant,  as  may  be  supposed,  when  more 
than  810,000  are  coined  every  day,  the  year 
round.  The  Azoguero$  are  extremely  profuse 
in  their  expenditures,  squandering  their  enormous 
wealth  with  the  same  liberal  hand  with  which  it 
is  poured  into  their  lap.  As  the  source  of  their 
wealth  is  in  their  inexhaustible  mines,  and  if 
poor  to-day,  they  may  be  rich  to-morrow, 
their  habits  become  essentially  different  *  from  , 
those  of  the  merchant  or  Manufacturer,  whose 
profits  depend  upon  calculation  and  economy. 

The  manufactures  of  this  city  are  in  a  wretch- 
ed state,  being  confined  principally  to  the  making 
of  leather,  hats,  and  tools  from  imported  steel, 
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which  is  sold  at  an  enormous  price.  The  leather 
is  made  from  goat-skins,  which  are  of  superii^ 
q[uality  and  very  abundant  here.  Gold  leaf  is  also 
manufactured  in  grecU  quantities.  This  arti- 
cle is  much  used  in  the  Churches,  and  the  candles 
eyen  are  gilded  before  they  are  lighted ;  and  in 
the  private  houses  of  the  rich,  the  leaves  of  the 
flowers  which  they  have  in  great  abundance  in 
their  drawing  rooms,  are  aften  gilded  witii  gold 
leaf  There  are  no  carriages  in  this  city,  and 
when  the  ladies  take  the  air,  it  is  on  the  backs  of 
horsefif  or  mules,  or  in  sedan  chairs,  which  are 
very  common.  There  are  persons  here  whose 
profession  it  is  to  teach  the  mules  and  horses  to 
travel  with  an  easy  gait,  for  the  ladies.  There 
is  another  mode  of  travelling  which  is  cari- 
ous :  a  chair  is  fixed  on  poles  which  are  laid 
across  the  backs  of  two  mules,  and  in  which  two 
or  three  persons  frequently  ride.  The  Countess 
of  Casa  Real,  a  few  years  ago,  attempted  to  intro* 
duce  coaches  into  the  city,  but  the  first  time  her 
carriage  was  drove  into  the  street,  it  was  &irly  ran 
away  with  by  the  mules,  and  dashed  to  pieces 
against  a  Church.  This  city  is  situated  pn  the 
side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain,  in  the 
valley  at  the  foot  of  it,  and  is  altogether  too  steep 
and  irregular  to  admit  of  wheel  carris^es. 

In  the  other  part  of  the  town,  called  Yngmios^ 
which  lies  north  west  of  the  city,  in  the  valley,  are 
the  mills  or  amalgamation  works  of  the'miners.  The 
population  of  this  part  consists  of  Indians,  Kaachas 
#r  Cholo  miners,  aod  other  workmen,  and,  amounts 
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to  about  6000  souls.    The  Indians  of  the  MitOp 
which  is  a  kind  of  annual  conscription,  bj  whick 
the  Indians  of  several  Provinces  in  Upper  and 
Lfower  Peru  are  obliged  to  work  in  the  mines, 
present  a  most  miserable  and  shocking  appear- 
ance; they  are  employed  in  the  hardest  labour 
of  the  mines,  such  as  stamping  the  ores,  raising 
them  from  the  mines,  and  attending  to  the  tritura- 
tion, which  is  done  by  the  mills,  and  by  which  they 
are  continually  exposed  to  inhale  the  deleterious 
powders  of  the  minerals.    The  price  of  their  la- 
bour is  50  cents  per  day,  and  although  experieiice 
shows  that  their  labour  is  not  useful  as  they  are 
unfit  for  mining,  and  those  mines  are  invariably 
worked  the  best  in  which  the  Indians  of  the  Mita 
are  not  employed,  yet  the  infamous  avarice  of  the 
Mineros^  dooms  them  to  these  notions  employ* 
ments.    UUoa  had  the  wickedness  to  say  that  the 
labour  of  these  Indiatis  is  not  severe ;  and  the 
dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  ashamed  of 
giving  a  correct  definition  of  the  Mita^  has  con- 
cealed the  truth.      (1^  The  poor  Indians  are 
obliged  to  sleep  in  the  open,  cold  air,  on  the  bare 
ground,  and  from  their  exposure,  the  noxious  in- 
halation of  the  mineral  dust,  and  the  hardships 
of  their  servitude,  at  least  one  third  of  every  con- 
scription die. 

The  Kcufchas  are,  from  practice,  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  business  of  mining,  as  it  is  carried  on 
in  Peru.  Their  numbers  at  Potosi,  are  between 
4  and  6000.  Their  wages  are  from  1  to  $2  a  day, 
according   to  their .  skilfijlnes.    The  bmefUdado- 
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re$y  have  $6  a  day  for  superintending  the  works. 
The  Kaachas  are  very  fond  of  spiritous  liquors, 
drinking  at  once,  almost  their  daily  wages.  It  is 
not  their  wages  which  induces  them  to  labour, 
but  a  custom  in  the  mines,  which  is  this ;  the 
mines  are  worked  from  Monday  noon  to  Saturday 
noon,  on  account  of  the  proprietors ;  but  from 
Saturday  noon  to  Monday  noon,  including  Sunday, 
the  miners  work  on  their  own  account  This  is 
an  ancient  and  inveterate  custom,  and  cannot  be 
changed.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  miners 
discover  new  veins,  and  sometimes  take  the  ore 
of  their  employers,  which  was  left  by  them  at  the 
end  of  their  week^s  work,  and  extract  the 
metal  after  their  own  fashion,  and  in  the  most 
rude  manner.  The  quantity  of  silver  obtained  in 
this  way,  never  has  been  calculated ;  and  there- 
fore all  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  tibe  precious 
metals  produced  by  the  mines  of  South  America, 
which  have  been  made  by  travellers,  must  be  er- 
roneous. M.  Torres,  has  justly  applied  this  re- 
mark to  the  statements  of  the  Baron  de  Humboldt, 
and  adds,  as  a  further  reason  for  the  inaccuracy 
of  these  statements,  that  they  are  taken  from  the 
registers  of  mints  and  custom  houses,  and  that  it 
is  the  interest  of  the  miners  and  merchants  to 
save,  as  much  as  they  can,  the  high  duties  which 
are  imposed  upon  the  precious  metals. 

There  are  in  Potosi,  120  mills  or  amalgamation 
works,  although  they  are  not  all  employed ;  each 
one  has  a  large  pit  or  yard  enclosed,  and  various 
offices  for  the  superintQndants  and  woricmen,  and 
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atables  for  the  mules.  These  mills  resemble  a 
common  French  plaster  mill ;  the  wheel  is  about 
25  or  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  so  constructed  as 
to  lift  up  and  down  an  iron  or  copper  hammer, 
weighing  200  pounds ;  by  which  the  ores  are  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder.  The  timbers  for  the  ax- 
les of  these  whee|s  are  very  long  and  strong,  and 
each  one  costs  about  $800;  the  great  price  is 
owing  to  the  distance  which  they  are  brought, 
and  the  badness  of  the  roads  through  which  they 
are  carried  on  rudely  cpnstmicted  carriages.  The 
mills  are  attended  each  by  two  or  three  Indiatis, 
whose  faces  are  muffled  in  order  to  prevent  the 
inhalation  of  the  mineral  dust 

The  process  of  separating  the  metals  from  their 
ores,  which  I  witnessed  in  Potosi,  is  very  well  de- 
scribed by  Wilcocke,  and  it  is  as  follows:  the 
ores  are  first  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  or  flower 
by  the  hammers,  which  I  have  described ;  some- 
times, in  order  to  render  them  more  friable,  they 
are  previously  roasted,  in  an  oven  or  furnace. 
The  powder  is  sifted  through  fine  iron  or  copper 
sieves  which  are  large,  and  handled  by  four  or 
five  Indians ;  the  fine  powder  is  taken  away  for 
amalgamation,  and  the  coarse  is  returned  to  the 
milL  The  ore  is  sometimes  pulverized  dry,  and  some- 
times with  water;  if  dry,  it  is  afterwards  wet,  and 
well  kneaded  with  the  feet  for  a  considerable  time| 
which  is  done  by  the  Indians.  The  mud  is  then  laid 
upon  a  floor  in  square  parcels  of  a  foot  thick,  eacl^ 
containing  about  2500  weight,  and  these  masses  are 
cal^d  cuerpos  or  bodies.    On  these  heaps  about 
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200  pounds  of  common  salt  are  thrown,  which  is 
moulded    and   incorporated    with  the  metallic 
mud  for  two  or  three  days.     After  this,  the  pro- 
portion of  mercury   which  is  judged  proper,  is 
added  to  the  mass.     The  quantity  of  mercury 
us.ed  depends  upon  the  supposed  richness  of  the 
ore.  They  generally  allow  from  four  and  an  half  to 
gix  pounds  of  mercury  to  one  Jmund   of  silver. 
The  masses  are  now  stirred  eight  or  ten  times  a 
day  in  order  to  promote  the  chemical  action,  and 
to  accelerate  the  amalgamation  of  the  mercury 
and  silver ;  and^for  thb  pui'pose,  lime  is  also  fre- 
quently added,  and  sometimes  lead  .or  tin  ore.   In 
cold  weather  this  process  of  amalgamation  goes 
on  slowly,  so  that  they  are  often  obliged  to  stir  the 
mass,  during  a  month  or  six  weeks.  When  the  sil- 
ver is  supposed  to  be  all  collected,  the  mass  is 
carried   to  the  Tinas  del  Lavadero^  or  vats,  made 
of  stone  or  wood,  and  lined  with  leather,  into 
which  a  current  of  water  is  directed,  to  wash  off 
the  eartL  There  are  commonly  three  vats  through 
which  the  mineral  is  passed,  and  the  same  process 
is  performed  in  each.     When  the  water  runs  off 
clear,  the  amalgam    is  found  at  the.  bottom  of 
the  vats.    This  is  put  into  a  woollen  bag,  and  hung 
up  for  the  quicksilver  to  drain  out;  it  is  then 
beat  with  flat  pieces  of  wood,  and  pressed  by  a 
weight  laid  upon  it ;  when  as  much  of  the  quick- 
silver as  can  be  got  out  by  this  means,  is  expelled^ 
they  put  the  paste  or  residuum  into  a  mould  of 
wood,  made  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  a  copper  plate  full  of  holes ;  after  it 
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has  become  hard,  the  mould  is  taken  off  and  the 
mass  with  its  copper  bottom  is  placed  over  a 
vessel  of  water,  and  is  covered  with  an  earthen 
cap  or  reversed  crocible^on  which  ignited  char- 
coal is  placed  in  order  to  evaporate  the  quick- 
silver, some  part  of  which  is  collected  by  the  cap 
with  which  the  mass  is  covered,  and  is  saved. 
After  the  evaporation,  there  remains  a  lump  of 
grains  of  silver,  which  require  to  be  fused  before 
they  become  united  into  a  mass ;  they  are  then 
cast  into  ingots,  which  are  stamped.     The  ingots 
are  cast  in  a  pyramidal  form  when  destined  for  the 
mint;  if  intended  for  private  use,  they  are  mould- 
ed into  a  variety  of  fancy  figures  according  to  in- 
dividual taste,  and  are  fi'equently  employed  to 
ornament  the  houses  of  the   proprietors  of  the 
mines.     In    these   tedious   and  rude  processes 
of  amalgamation,  it  is  calculated  that  one  third 
at  least  of  the   silver   is    lost,  and   twice  the 
time  and  expense  incurred,  which  would  be  ne- 
cessary, in    a  more  enlightened  mode,  to  Com- 
plete the  operation.    Of  the  mercury,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  much  is  wasted,  but  according 
to  Humboldt,  the  Azogueros  of  Mexico^  by  whom 
metallui^  is  much  better  understood,  lose  in 
general  from  eleven  to  fourteen  ounces  of  mercury 
for  every  eight  ounces  of  silver.     The  benefid* 
adores  of  Pptosi,  are  by  far  the  most  skilful  of  all 
Upper  Peru.    In  the  other  provinces,  instead  of 
triturating  wheels,  they  use  grindstones  to  pulverise 
flie  ores,  and  every  other  operation  is  equally 
mde  and  slovenly.    The  mode  1  have  described^ 
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is  the  onlj  one  practised  in  Potosi,  in  extracting 
the  metals  from  their  ores,  and  the  chemical  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  various  processes  depend, 
are  probably  not  at  all  understood  by  those  who 
have  practised  them  for  Ynainy  years. 

The  mountain  of  Potosi,  which  contains  the 
far-famed  silver  mines,  is  6000  varas  (16,250  feet,) 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  according  to  Luis 
Goudin,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  re- 
ferred to  by  Alcedo^in  his  *^  Dictionario  Geografico 
de  America :''  audits  height  above  the  neighbour- 
ing plain,  according  to  Baron  de  Humboldt,  is 
1624  varas  (4397  feet).  From  these  data  we  may 
fix  the  elevation  of  the  city  of  Potosi  to  be  about 
11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  an  eleva- 
tion nearly  twice  as  great  as  the  white  hiUs  of 
New-Hampshire. 

At  a  point  distatit  1492  feet  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  its  circumference  has  been  calcu- 
lated at  upwards  of  four  miles ;  and  at  another 
point  980  feet  lower,  at  upwards  of  eight  miles. 
Alcedo  states  the  circumfeirence  of  the  mountain 
at  its  base  to  be  three  miles,  while  Wilcocke  says 
it  is  eighteen  miles.  I  should  not  myself  judge 
it  to  be  more  than  nine ;  I  have  never  walk- 
ed around  it,  but  I  have  frequently  ascended 
to  its  summit;  the  walk  generally  occupied  an 
hour.  The  view  firom  the  top  of  this  lofty 
mountain  is  the  most  grand  and  picturesque 
in  the  world,  of  valleys,  and  lakes,  and  moun- 
tains ;  this  is  the  loftiest  point  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras in  that  quarter,  and  I  believe  there  are 
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but  few  peaks  that  are  higher  in  all  Upper  Peru- 
But  the  sublimity  and  beautj  of  the  surroundiDg 
scenery  did  not  so  much  interest  my  feelings  as 
the  celebrated  mountain  under  my  feet,  which  hM 
poured  forth  for  so  many  ye^rs  its  lavas  of  silver 
upon  the  world ; — to  animate  enterprise  and  re« 
ward  industry;  to.  pamper  the  ImLurious,  and 
minister  to  the  comforts  of  the  sober  .and  virtuous ; 
to  disseminate  knowledge  and  religion,  and  to 
spread  the  desolations  of  the  sword — marshalling 
armies  in  the  field,  and  pointing  the  thunder  of 
navies  on  the  ocean;  filling  cities  with  monuments 
of  taste  and  aj't,  and  overwhelming  them  with 
ruin ;  founding  mighty  empires,  and  levelling 
them  in  the  dust; — inciting,  in  short,  to  virtue 
and  to  crime,  and  being  the  source  of  much 
good,  and  the  "  root  of  all  evii,"  in  the  world.  ' 
This  mine  was  discovered  so  late  as  the  year 
1545,  by  an  Indian  named  Hualpa,  and  accident- 
ally :  as  he  was  pursuing  his  goats  up  the  moun*- 
tain,  he  laid  hold  of  a  bush,  whose  roots  gave 
way,  and  laid  bare  beneath  it  a  mass  of  pure 
silver.  In  that  country,  however,  the  people  say 
the  first  discoverer  was  not  Hualpa,  but  Potocchi, 
Potossi,  orPotocsi,  from  whom  the  mountain  takes 
it  name.  The  first  man  who  commenced  working 
the  mine  was  Thomas  Villaroel,  a  Spaniard. 
These  mines  produced,  from  the  year  of  discove-^ 
rj  to  1761,  the  sum  of  $929,000,000,  which  have 
paid  duties;  and  to  our  days,  the  enormous 
amount  of  g  1 ,043,083,733.  From  the  rude  mode 
of  working  the  mines,  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
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miners,  the  exterior  part  only  of  the  monntain  han 
bjeen  worked,  and  the  quantity  has  decreased  so 
little  in  so  many  years,  that  the  silver  extracted  . 
From  these  mines  has  oidy  diminished  in  the 
proportion  of  4  to  I.  It  has  been  ascertained, 
from  experience,  that  the  richest  mines  are  the 
deepest;  and  this  is  the  general  fact  with  respect 
to  the  table  stker  mine,  and  all  the  other  mines  of 
Peru ;  and  the  deepest  mines  are,  of  course,  the 
most  exposed  to  inundations  from  the  water.-— 
The  richest  veins  of  Potosi  have  been  inundated, 
and  in  consequence  abandoned,  and  so  has  been 
the  mine  of  Lipes,  with  whose  owner  I  am  well 
acquainted.  When  this  mine  was  first  discovered, 
lie  informed  me  that  he  cut  the  silver  out  with 
chisels,  but  the  water  soon  flowed  in,  and  obliged 
him  to  abandon  it.  In  his  prosperity,  he  would 
lose  at  the  gambling-table  thousands  of  dollars  in 
one  night,  but  when  I  knew  him  he  was  supported 
by  the  charity  of  his  friends. 

In  order  to  draw  off  the  water  from  the  mines  of 
Potosi,  there  was  a  subterranean  gallery  dug,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Weber,  a  German  geometri- 
cian, who  came  to  the  country  in  the  expedition 
of  the  Baron  de  Nordenflycht,  sent  by  the  Spanish 
government.  The  geometrician  received  his  sala- 
ry of  S  4,000  a  year,  but  his  work  did  not  answer 
the  purpose,  and  it  was  only  carried  on  by  him 
from  motives  of  private  speculation.  This  galleiy 
at  its  mouth  is  large  enough  to  admit  a  man  on- 
horseback:  it  is  ornamented  with  masonry  of  stone 
at  its  entrance,  wit|i  an  inscription  of  the  time  of 
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its  commencemeDt,  &c.  It  extends  into  the  moun- 
tain horizontally,  diminishing  in  its  size,  for  the 
distance  of  1^  or  2  miles.  Its  sides  are  lined  and  its 
roof  arched  the  whole  way  with  stone.  It  is  really 
of  no  sort  of  use,  except  as  a  place  to  cpn6ne  cul- 
prits in ;  and  here  were  sent  the  troops  of  Charcas 
who  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  patriots, 
by  the  President  Nieto.  The  work  was  begun  in 
1779,  and  was  still  continued  at  the  time  I  visited 
the  mountain,  in  1808.  It  is  a  monument  of  enor* 
mous  expenditure,  and  of  the  most  consummate 
folly. 

Afterwards,  another  scheme  to  drain  off  the 
water  was  projected,  which  was  approved  of  by 
the  Spanish  court;  and  by  a  royal  decree  of 
the  23d  June,  1780,  the  colonial  government  was 
ordered  to  take  measures  to  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation upon  the  subject^  and  to  employ  some 
skilful  person  to  take  cl^rge  of  the  work.  Don 
Rubin  de  Gelis,  a  lieut^ant  in  the  navy,  was  sent 
to  Potosi  as  a  fit  person  to  undertake  the  project 
It  was  to  be  a  gallery  so  dug  as  to  intersect  the  prin- 
cipal veins  of  metal,  and  the  shafts  which  had  been 
fiunk  for  the  purpose  of  light  and  ventilation.  He 
made  all  the  necessary  calculations  of  the  direc- 
tion and  dimensions  of  the  gallery,  and  its-  proba- 
ble expense,  which  was  estimated  at  the  different 
sums  of  $  1,000,000  and  of  $  250,000,  according 
to  the  'mode  in  which  the  work  should  be  exe- 
cuted. This  project  was  never  carried  into  effect ; 
and  the  richest  veins  of  Potosi  are  still  inundated 
with  water. 
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The  road  to  the  mines  lies  on  the  north  side  of 
the  mountain,  as  do  also  the  mines.  It  ascends  in 
a  zig-zag  direction ;  it  is  very  wide,  but  is  rude, 
uneven,  and  stony.  On  this  road  there  are  con- 
stantly employed  at  least  20,000  asses,  in  carrying 
the  ores  from  the  mines  to  the  amalgamation 
works.  The  ore  is  conveyed  in  bags  made  of 
skins,  on  the  backs  of  the  animals,  no  carriages  of 
any  kind  being  employed.  There  are  a  great 
many  mines  open  on  the  mountain;  the  shafts  are 
of  various  sizes  and  depths,  sometimes  perpendicu- 
lar, and  spmetimes  horizontal,  pursuing  the  course 
of  the  metallic  vein.  They  are  extremely  incom- 
modious to  the  workmen.  In  some  parts  there  are 
spacious  chambers  excavated,  where  the  pre  has 
been  taken  out,  the  roofe  of  which  are  supported 
by  huge  pieces  of  timber.  The  ore  is  obtained 
without  difficulty  by  the  rude  pickaxes  and  other 
iron  and  steel  instruments  of  the  miners.  It  is  rais- 
,ed  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  when  the  shaft  is 
perpendicular,  by  ropes,  which  are  pulled  by  the 
Indians,  and  when  the  course  of  the  shaft  is  oblique 
or  horizontal,  it  is  carried  on  the  backs  of  the  In- 
dians, in  bags  of  skin.  To  aflbrd  him  light  in  hie 
dark  retreat,  the  miner  has  a  tallow  candle,  stuck 
in  his  button  hole  or  collar.  The  convenience  or 
comfort  of  the  miners  is  never  consulted,  and  when 
they  come  down  from  the  mountain  on  Saturdays, 
they  present  a  most  hideous  picture  of  filth.  They 
collect  in  throngs  at  the  tippling  houses  in  the  city^ 
spending  their  week's. wages  in  brandy  and  chicha, 
and  they  keep  the  town  in  an  uproar,  with  the  mu- 
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sic  of  their  guitars  and  flutes,  and  their  drunken 
brawls.  In  no  other  city  of  Peru  do  the  miners 
present  so  miserable  an  appearance  as  in  Potosi, 
for  here  only  is  the  mita  in  force. 

The  ores  from  which  the  metals  are  extracted 
are  ofvarious natures, consistencies,  and  colours; 
some  of  which  are  white  and  grey,  mixed  with  red- 
dish spots,  calledplata  bianco^  or  white  silver.  When 
this  ore  is  broken,  it  exhibits  grains  of  pure  silver. 
Some  ores  are  entirely  black,  exhibiting  no  silver, 
and  these  are  called  negriUos  ;  some  black  mixed 
with  lead,  called  phmo  ronco^  ,or  coarse  lead,  in 
which  silver  appears  when  it  is  scratched  with  a 
hardV instrument;  this  is  generally  the  richest.  I 
have  seen  specimens  of  this  ore  which  when  broken 
exhibited  pure  silver  in  lumps.  There  is  another 
species  which,  if  rubbed  against  any  hard  sub- 
stance, becomes  red,  and  is  therefore  called  rosi- 
cler^  resembling  a  rose;  it  is  harder  than  any 
of  the  other  sorts,  and  ie  very  rich.  There  is 
another  species  which  is  brilliant  like  talcj  and  is 
called  paco  ;  there  is  also  an  ore  which  is  green, 
called  cobrtssoj  or  copperish,  and  which  is  the 
most  common  ore ;  the  others  are  rare.  There 
are  a  great  variety  of  silver  ores  in  this  mountain, 
the  principal  of  which  1  have  here  given  in  the 
vulgar  names  of  the  miners,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  described  their  external  characters,  as  they 
appear  to  the  eye.  These  varieties  are  not  so 
general  in  the  other  mines,  j^.)    /^ 

The  ores  of  Potosi  yield  thcinetal  in  various 
proportions ;  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  mines, 
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the  average  was  from  64  to  72  ounces  per  quintal, 
(lOOpounds).  Sincethe  commencement  of  the  I8th 
century,  the  metals  have  produced  only  from  24  to 
32  ounces  per  caxon  of  50|!k)  pounds,  or  from  ^ 
to  ^  per  quintal .  Baron  de  Humboldt,  who 
makes  these  statements,  also  says,  that  from  1574 
(29  years  after  the  discovery)  to  1789,  the  mean 
riches  of  the  minerals  have  diminished  in  the 
proportion  of  170  to  1;  while,  as  1  have  before 
stated,  the  quantity  of  silver  extracted  from  the 
mines  has  only  diminished  in  the  proportion  of 
4  to  1 ;  and  if  they  are  not  the  richest  in  the  world, 
they  rank  immediately  after  the  mines  of  Gua- 
naxuato,  the  most  celebi:ated  in  Mexico. 
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LETTER  U. 


CHARCAS  OR  LA  PLATA. 


This  Inteudency  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Cochabamba,  on  the  west  and  south  by  Potosi, 
and  on  the  east  by  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  or  Pu- 
no.  It  is  divided  into  four  lesser  provinces  or  suly 
delegations,  to  wit,  Tomina,  Punabamba,  Yampa- 
raes,  and  Cbayanta.  The  population  of  the  in- 
tendency  is  112,000,  without  including  Indians. 
.  TJie  province  of  Tomina  borders  on  the  east  on 
the  country  of  the  Chiriguanos  Indians,  and  lies 
south  of  the  city  of  Charcas,  the  capital  of  the  in- 
tendency.  Its  climate  is  warm;  it  has  some  vine- 
yards and  sugar  plantations,  and  rears  fine  cattle 
and  sheep.  In  this  province  is  the  beautiful  plain 
of  Tarapaya^  which  is  a  delightful  region. 

Punabamba  is  bounded  by  Tomina  on  the 
north,  by  Potosi  on  the  south,  and  on  the  east  and 
south-east  it  borders  on  a  country  inhabited  by  sa- 
vage Indians,  ^nd  on. the  west  and  north-west  it  is 
bounded  by  the  province  of  Yamparaes.  It  ex- 
tends 72  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  42  from  north 
to  south.  It  lies  south-east  of  the  city  of  Charcas. 
This  province  is  full  of  cultivated  farms  ;j  it  has  no 
mines  that  have  been  discovered.  Its  population 
is  about  5000. 

The  province  of  Yamparaes  c,ontd.ins  sixteen 
towns  or  villages,  and  its  chief  town  is  San  Sebas- 
tian. It  is  a^mall  province,  and  mountainous.  Its 
productions  are  wheat,  bfirley,  fruits,  &c.  for  the 
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markets  of  Potosi  and  Charcas.  It  is  situated  a 
little  south-east  of  the  city  of  Charcas,  the  capital 
of  the  intendency.  This  province  is  watered  by 
the  rivers  Pilcomayo  and  Cachimayo,  which  flow 
into  the  river  La  Plata,  and  which  are  celebrated 
for  the  abundance  .and  excellence  of  their  fish. 
The  river  Pilcomayo  has  a  fine  meandering  course 
through  this  province,  and  its  banks  are  clothed 
with  verdure,  and  covered  with  forest  trees. 

Chayanta  is  bounded  byCochabamba  on  the 
north,  by  Oruro  on  the  north-west,  by  Yamparaes 
on  the  south-east,  and  by  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra 
on  the  east.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  132 
miles,  and  from  east  to  west  108  miles.  It  contains 
27  towns,  and  has  a  population  of  30,(K)0.  In  the 
mountains  there  are  mines  of  gold  and  €uver  which 
have  been  worked.  It  contains  some  forests,  and 
is  principally  an  agricultural  district. 

The  city  of  Charcas,  the  capital  of  the  Inten- 
dency, is  situated  in  the  north-east  part  of  it,  and  lies 
partly  in  the  province  of  Yamparaes,  and  partly  in 
that  of  Chayanta.  It  is  distant  75^  miles  from  Po- 
tosi,  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  in  latitude  IB" 
South.  •  This  city,  as  I  have  stated,  was  founded 
by  one  of  Pizarro^s  captains,  in  the  iear  1538,  and 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Indian  town  of  Chu- 
quisaca*,  by  which  name,  as  well  as  that  of  La 
Plata,  or  the  city  of  silver,  it  is  sometimes  call- 
ed.  The  population  of  this  city  is  15,000,  of  whom 

*  The  Indian  name»  in  the  Quechua  language,  was  Choqae- 
Chaka,  or  bridge  of  gold.  The  Indians  passed  through  this 
town,  over  the  Pilcomayo,  to  the  celebrated  mines  of  Porco. 
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3000  are  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  and  the  remain- 
der Mestizos,  Indians,  and  Negroes. 

The  city  stands  in  a  plain,  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  several  small  hills.    Its  climate  is  very 
fine,  and  its  atmosphere  serene;  except  in  the 
rainy  season,  when  there  are  sometimes  thunder- 
storms.   The  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  an- 
gles, are  very  wide,  well  paved,  and  altogether 
the  city  is  very  neat.     In  the  city  there  is  a  pro- 
menade, ornamented  with  colonnades  and  obe- 
lisks, in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  artificial  foun- 
tain of  water.     The  houses  are  regularly  of  one 
story,  with  balconies   of  wood,    and  with   spa- 
cious gardens  in  the  rear.     This  city-  is  the  see  of 
an   Archbishop,   who    has  an  annual  income  of 
860,000  and  upwards.     The  Cathedral  is  a  very 
magnificent  edifice ;  the  gate  is  of  copper,  which 
was  cast  by  a  Cholo,  and  is  very  massy,  and  much 
ornamented.     There   are  few   churches  in   the 
world  which  are  larger  than  this,  and  1  imagine, 
fewer  that  can  compare  with  it'in  the  richness  of 
its  ornaments.    Its  pulpit  is  of  solid  silver,  as  'also 
the  smaller  pulpits,  fi-om  which  the  epistle  and  the 
mass  are  chaunted ;  its  altars  and  huge  chande- 
liers are  also  of  solid  silver.    The  palace  of  the 
archbishop  is  a  splendid   building,  with    grand 
saloons  and  spacious  gardens  with  fountains  of 
water;  and  it  is  furnished  in  a  princely  style. 
There  are  also  in  this  city  five  convents,  three 
nunneries,  an   university,  two  colleges,  and  an 
academy  of    lawyers.       In   the   university  and 
colleges  there  are  about  500  students,  who  come 
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from  aiU  parts  of  the  country.  The  price  of  tuition 
is  $120  per  annum  to  each  student.  I  have  already 
stated  the  branches  which  are  taught  in  these  col- 
llges ;  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences  were  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. In  order  to  obtain  admission  into  the  law 
academy,  it  is  necessary  to  have  taken  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  or  BacHelor  of  Civil  Laws  in  the 
university,  which  is  obtained  by  undergoing  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  Justiuian^s  Institutes, 
and  which  costs  from  6  to  $800. 

In  the  academy  is  taught  the  practice  of  the 
coyrts,  and  the  regular  course  is  two  years ;  Ac 
candidate  then  is  strictly  examined  before  the 
judges,  and  if  qualified,  is  admitted  to  the  bar. 
This  city  is  the  seat  of  the  Audience,  or  supreme 
court  of  justice,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over 
the  whole  of  Upper  Peru.  There  are  five  judges, 
including  the  chief  justice,  who  is  called  regentc^ 
and  the  others  oidores  from  the  Latin  auditor  ;  and 
an  attorney-general,  who  is  CdXXeA  fiscal  The  re- 
gente  has  g9000  salary,  and  the  others  S4000  each. 
These  judges  are  called  the  ministers  of  the  king ; 
they  all  come  from  Spain,  and  are  \ery  pompous 
personages.  They  are  clothed  with  great  power, 
and  generally  display  the  consciousness  of  it,  in 
the  haughtiness  of  their  demeanour.  A  few  years 
since  a  lady  of  Charcas  left  a  sum  ofmoney.in  her 
Avill  to  b(?  appropriated  in  soliciting  the  King  of 
Spain  to  appoint  the  Deity  an  oidor  of  Charcas. 
The  idea  was  perhaps  impious,  but  it  shows  with 
what  feelings  these  persons  are  regarded  by  the 
people,  atul  the  di^gtist  which  thoir  manners  excite. 
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ORURO. 


This  city  is  governed  by  a  mianicipality  inde- 
pendent of  the  provinces,  and  is  not  properly  in- 
cluded in  Bfij  of  them.  It  is  situated  17^  58'  south 
latitude,  being  132  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of 
La  Paz,  171  miles  north-west  of  the  city  of  Potosi, 
and  150  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Cochabamba.  It 
is  admirably  situated  for  a  iSounshing  inland  com* 
merce;  being  170  miles  east  of  the  port  of  Arica 
'  on  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  the  post  road  from  fiue- 
nos  Ayres  to  Lima,  and  the  road  of  Despoblado, 
from  Salta  over  the  table  fend  of  the  Cordilleras, 
pass  through  it.  Ob  the  east  of  the  city,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  six  miles,  is  the  river  Desaguedero, 
which  connects  the  two  lakes  of  Titicaca  and  Pa- 
ria.  The  city  stands  near  the  Cordillera  of  the 
coast,  or  western  Cordillera,  which  is  here  much 
broken,  and  a  good  mule  road  passes  over  it  to 
Arica.  The  town  is  built  at  the  foot  of  the  mine- 
ral mountain  of  the  same  name.  Its  figure  is  a 
crescent ;  it  is  well  laid  out,  and  its  houses  are 
regularly  of  one  story.  It  has  5  convents.*  Its 
markets  are  well  supplied,  and  with  fresh  fish 
from  the  ocean.  The  population  is  about  15,000  ; 
its  climate  is  cold,  and  it  is  much  exposed  to  the 
winds  which  blow  from  the  Cordillera.  The  cattle 
and  sheep  of  the  neighbouring  districts  are  very 
fine,  and  particularly  the  latter.  Although  the 
mines  are  generally  poor,  yet  that  of  Popo  (distant 
from  the  city  18  miles)  previous  to  the  revolution. 
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yielded  annually  60,000  lb.  of  silver.  There  is  a 
manufactory  here  of  bridle  bits,  which  is  pretty  ex- 
tensive ;  the  price  of  iron  of  which  they  are  made 
is  enormous,  beipg  sometimes  $80  for  100  pounds. 
There  is  also  a  manufactory  of  copper  ware,  and 
a  famous  powder  manufactory,  which  is  supplied 
with  salt  petre  from  the  neighbourhood,  which  af- 
fords it  in  great  abundance. 

This  city  is  the  center  of  commerce  for  all  the 
provinces,  and  during  the  revolutionary  war  it  has 
constantly  been  occupied  as  the  principal  military 
position  of  Upper  Peru.  From,  it  to  Lima  there  is 
a  good  road,  the  country  being  almost  a  perfect 
level  to  Vilcanota,  a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles, 
and  from  that  place  to  Lima,  although  the  country 
is  more  rugged,  a  fine  carriage  road  by  the  coast 
might  easily  be  made ;  but  the  Spaniards,  who  are 
here  the  lords  of  the  soil,  from  the  sluggishness  of 
their  genius,  and  their  entire  destitution  of  public 
spirit,  have  neglected  it ;  indeed,  they  have  always 
conducted  in  this  country,  as  if  they  considered 
themselves  mere  sojourners  in  it,  and  that  the 
period  was  always  near,  when  it  would  be  wrested 
from  them.  There  is  not  a  single  work  of  public 
improvement  performed  "by  them,  to  be  found ;  no 
public  roads,  no  bridges,  no  establishments  of 
commerce,  nor  improvements  of  navigation.  In 
this  fine  country,  where  nature  is  never  idle,  and 
where  the  choicest  productions  of  the  globe  grow 
almost  spontaneously,  the  hand  of  the  Spaniard 
has  never  been  employed,  except  in  torturing  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  for  gold,  to  satiate  the  lust  o  f 
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his  avarice,  or  in  oppressing  the  natives  of  the 
country,  to  gratify  his  pride  of  power. 

Oruro  was  formerly  inhabited  by  wealthy  mi- 
ners, but  in  the  revolution  of  Tupac  Amaru,  it  suf- 
fered severely.     1  particularly  refer  to  the  bro- 
thers, Rodrigues,  natives  of  the  country,  who  being 
accused  by  the  Spaniards  of  being  implicated  in 
that  rebeUion,  were  arrested,  their  property  con- 
fiscated, and  themselves  sent  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  thrown  into  a  dungeon;    and  without  be- 
ing proved  guilty  of  any  offence,  or  even  brought 
to  trial,  they  suffered  a  confinement  of  twenty 
years,  and  until  their  death.  These  men  possessed 
inmiense  riches ;  on  their  arrest  by  Segurola,  the 
governor  of  La  Paz,  there  were  found  in  their 
houses  great  quantities  of  silver,  and  their  store 
rooms  were  full  of  ingots.    This  wealthyk  the  value 
of  which  can  hardly  be  estimated,  was  plundered 
from  them  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  and  that 
wretch,  Segurola,  on  his  death-bed,  being  tor- 
mented by  his  guilty  conscience,  declared  who 
were  his  accomplices  in  th/ infamous  transaction. 
This  mode  of  robbing  the  wealthy  Creoles  has  not 
been  uncommon  in  this  country.     I  now  know 
men  residing  in  La  Paz  who  have  been  made  rich 
by  this  species  of  plunder ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  discoverer  of  the  mine  of  Laicacota  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  finally  put  to  death  by  the 
Spaniards,  whom  he  had  generously  admitted  to 
participate  in  the  riches  of  his  mine« 
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LETTER  III. 

COCHABAMBA. 

This  Intendency  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Moxos  and  La  Paz ;  on  the  west  by  L^  Paz  and 
Charcas;  on  the  south  by  Charcas;  and  on  the 
east  by  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  and  Chiquitoft. 
These  are  the  general  boundaries,  but  its  parti- 
cular limits  are  well  described  by  the  celebrated 
Prussian  naturalist  Haenke.  fir.)      < 

The  territory  of  Cochabamba  forms  an  oblong 
tract  of  land,  extending  from  east  to  west  520 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  92  miles. 

There  is  no  province  in  the  two  Americas  which 
nature  has  defined  with  such  determinate  and 
lasting  boundaries  as  that  of  Cochabamba.  The 
Rio  Grande,  a  noble  rjver,  separates  it  from  the 
districts  of  Chayanta,  Yamparaes,  and  Charcas  oa 
the  south ;  a  chain  of  mountains  situated  in  the 
interior,  and  whose  summits  reach  the  clouds,, 
constitute  a  formidable  barrier  on  the  north,  and 
separate  it  from  the  mountains  of  the  Andes. 
The  industry  of  man  has  with  gentle  advances, 
extended  the  territory  of  this  province,  and  con* 
verted  what  appeared  impenetrable  forests,  into 
the  most  beautiful  and  productive  regions  of  the 
earth.  The  Rio  Grande  and  the  chain  of  moun^ 
tains  before  mentioned,  incline  a  little  to  the  nortji 
of  direct  east  lines,  but  their  courses  are  always 
parallel.  On  the  west  this  Intendency  is  bound- 
ed by  that  immense  chain  of  mqun tains,  which  ar^ 
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Isometimes  caOed  the  Cordilleras  of  the  coasts 
and  On  the  east,  it  extends  to  those  vast  unbroken 
plains  whi<^h  reach  almost  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
On  carefully  considering  the  geographical  fea* 
tures  of  this  territory,  it  is  found  to  slope  offgrar 
dually  from  the  highest  elevations  on  the  west 
into  those  unexplored  and  interminable  plains  on 
the  east,  where  the  empire  of  the  native  inhabit- 
ants, the  Indians  and  wild  beasts,  has  never  been 
disputed.  This  declivity  forms  an  inclined  plane^ 
whose  elevated  part  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
Cordilleras,  and  whose  base  reposes  upon  the 
lowest  level  of  the  continent.  It  is  to  this  singu- 
lar and  happy  position,  that  Cochabamba  owes  its 
fertility,  and,  that  in  so  very  small  a  portion  of  the 
globe,  every  variety  of  soil  an&  climate  in  the 
World  is  found.  *  On  the  summits  of  the  Cordille- 
ras, an  eternal  winter  reigns,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  remotest  regions  of  Siberia  and  Ram- 
schatka,  may  encounter  a  climate  as  unfriendly  as 
their  own. 

Thft  interior  or  lower  part  of  the  Cordilleras 
contains  immense  quantities  of  metals,  and  the  de-^ 
clivities  of  the  mountains  and  the  plains^beneath, 
abound  in  every  kind  of  mineral,  saline,  and  vege- 
table production.  The  lakes  of  the  country  are 
inexhaustible  fountains  of  common  salt,  which  is 
dissolved  in  the  rsuny  season,  and  crystallized  in 
the  dry ;  which  process  is  rapidly  carried  on  in  a 
country  of  such  great  elevation.  In  these  parts  of 
the  country  are  found  plains  covered  with  mineral 
alkali,  (carbonate  of  soda,)  sal  admirabile,  (sul- 
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phate  of  soda,)  and  magnesia  ritriolada,  (sulphate 
of  magnesia).  Descending  from  these  monntainst 
upon  the  scattered  rocks  are  found  vitriol  andr 
alum^  which  are  called  cachina  and  miUo^  whose 
masses  are  decomposed  bj  the  powerful  hand  of 
time. 

Upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  which  are  co- 
vered with  snow,  where  the  atmosphere  is  too 
rare  for  the  respiration  of  ordinary  animals,  are 
found  the  different  species  of  the  Peruvian  Camel, 
the  Guanaco,  the  Llama,  the  Alpacha,  and  the  Vi- 
cuna :  and  the  wool  of  the  latter  is  esteemed  the 
finest  in  the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme 
barrenness  of  this  Cordillera,  and  its  great  eleva- 
tion, nature  with  a  bountiful  hand,  and  as  if  intend- 
ing that  every  paHof  this  most  favotired  and  inter- 
esting province  should  minister  to  the  comforts 
and  necessities  of  man,  has  spread  over  its  preci- 
pices and  highest  peaks,  a  multitude  .of  healing 
lierbs,  whose  medicinal  virtues  have  placed  them 
in  the  highest  rank  in  the  materia  medica.  These 
nreyareta^geniiani  and  evcry^pecies  o( valerian.  De- 
scending the  Cordilleras  to  the  neighbouring  val- 
leys, and  the  profound  ravines,  there  is  experienc- 
ed, within  a  very  limited  extent,  the  influence  of  a 
climate  extremely  sweet  and  benignant,  and  which 
is  at  the  medium  temperature  of  the  whole  globe. 
It  is  here  that  nature  has  established  a  just  equili- 
brium between  the  gradations  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  which,  in  proportion  to  its  elevation,  and  its 
particular  formation,  has  tempered  the  intense 
heat  of  the  torrid  zone  with  the  frosts  of  the  arctic 
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mcle.     The   mild    and    cheering   temperature, 
which  in  Europe  prevails  only  in  the  spring,  is 
here  perpetual,  and  the  variations  of  the  thermo- 
meter between  the  heat  of  the  rainy  seasons  and 
the  cold  of  the  dry,  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be 
perceptible;     This  province  produces  in  equal 
abundance  maize,  barley,  wheat,  vines,  the  ohve, 
and  all  the  fruits  of  the  ancient  continent    in  the 
narrow  defiles,  watered  by  the  rapid  rivers  of  the 
Cordilleras,  the  refraction  of  the  solar  rays  aug- 
ments the  heat,  and  the  sides  are  covered  with 
trees,  whose  numbers  increase  in  proportion  to  • 
their  distance  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains. 
The  mountains  of  the  Andes,  which  are  nearest  to 
the  elevated  peaks  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  inte- 
rior, have  other  modifications  of  soil  and  tempera- 
ture, which  are  peculiar  to*  Upper  Peru.     Trees 
and  plants  innumerable  cover  the  soil  with  prodi- 
gious abundance,  and  *fill  the  atmosphere  with  a 
salubrity  and  fragrance  beyond  any  other  region 
in  the  world.    In  this  place,  properly  speaking, 
(he  temperature  of  the  torrid  zone  commences. 
The  fecundity  of  nature  is  here  displayed  in  alt 
its  richness  and  beauty ;  all  the  animals,  and  ve- 
getables of  every  variety  and  class,  attract  here 
the  curiosity  of  the  philosopher ;  and  their  number 
^nd  beauty  transcend  the  powers  of  imagination. 
A  considerable  but  uniform  degree  of  heat,  and 
a  constant  but  agreeable  moisture  in  the  atmos- 
phere, produce  an  equanimity  of  temper  and  of 
feeling,  to  which  the  people  of  variable  climates 
are  strangers,  and  which  cannot  be  sufliciently  ap? 
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]>rec]ated.  This  fertile  soil  produtes  the  palni^ 
the  pine,  or  anana,  the  banana,  «o  various  in  it# 
species,  cotton,  Peruvian  bark,  and  cocoa. 

The  union  of  the  streams  whieh  take  their  rise 
in  thk  chain  of  mountains,  forms  the  immense  ri- 
ver of  the  AmaKons,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  smallest 
chain  commence  those  Vast  plains  extending  to> 
wards  the  east,  whose  limits  have  never  been  ex- 
plored« 

Such  are  the  varieties  of  soil  and  climate  in  the 
province  of  Cochabamba,  and  from  which  its  fer* 
tility  and  the  multitude  of  its  productions  may 
easily  be  imagined.  In  this  little  work^  the  re* 
suit  of  long  and  painful  excursions,  I  have  endea-^ 
voured  to  display,  with  all  the  order  and  method 
of  which  1  am  capable,  the  most  interesting  of  its 
productions ;  they  are  worthy  in  all  respects  of 
the  attention  of  the  government,  which  in  time 
will  reap  the  greatest  advantages,  if  it  will  patro- 
nise the  exploration  of  it,  since  its  productions  are 
the  most  important  materials-^the  elements  and 
foundation  of  manufactures  and  the  arts,  and  df 
all  the  objects  of  industry-  The  above  are  the 
observations,  in  substance,  of  M ons.  Haenke. 

The  word  Cochabamba,  in  the  QuechUa  dist- 
lect,  means  rich  grass^  and  the  territory  is  aptly 
named.  This  intendency  contains  no  provinces, 
and  has  no  tributstry  bidians.  Its  population  is 
about  115,000.  • 

In  descending  from  the  cold  and  lofty  plains  of 
Oruro,  the  green  verdure  begins  to  appear  when 
you  enter  the  vale  of  Arque,  where  is  experienced 
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an  atmosphere  which  is  loaded  wi A  fragrance ; 
and  in  passing  through  this  rallej  j<m  meet  with 
a  cluster  of  cottages  and  flour  milb,  embosomed 
among  the  most  beautiful  fruit  and  forest  trees. 
At  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  Arque  stands  the 
cityof  Oropesa,  or  Cocbabamba,  (S.  lat.  18**  31'.) 
the  capital  of  the  intendency.  It  is  situated  in  a 
beautiful  plain  near  the  river  Sacabo.  The  roads 
leading  into  the  city  are  planted  with  lofty  forest 
trees,  resembling  the  finest  avenues  of  Versailles* 
The  city  is  square,  and  the  streets,  which  are  spa* 
cious,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  It  con-* 
tains  five  convents  and  i^p  nunneries ;  the  former 
have  extensivie  gardens,  which  are  well  cultiva^ 
ted,  and  the  fruit  orchards  abound  with  fine  fruit 
The  population  of  the  city  is  about  25,000. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  intendency  consist  prin* 
cipally  of  Mestizos  and  Cholos,  and  they  are  stri* 
kingly  different  fi*om  the  population  of  the  other 
provinces,  being  &irer  and  taller,  and  generally 
better  made.  The  fairness  of  their  complexion  is 
certainly  a  phenomenon,  the  cause  of  which  I  cai>- 
Dot  explain.  They  are  industrious  &rmers,  skil- 
ful mechanics,  and  possessed  of  superior  intelli- 
gence to  their  neighbours ;  and  during  the  bloody 
scenes  of  the  present  revolutions  they  have  distin* 
guished  themselves  as  intrepid  soldiers. 

The  eastern  section  of  the  intendency  is  called 
Valle  Grande,  which  is  a  most  productive  district 
The  ^inhabitants  are  almost  all  farmers,  who 
raise  great  quantities  of  wheat,  which  is  sent  to 
the  markets  of  La  Pa?  and  Potosi^  and  the  other 
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cold  countries;  and  cotton  ako  i»  cultivated  in 
great  abundance,  which  is  declared  to  be  of 
a  very  superior  quality.  They  cultivate  flax  also 
in  great  quantities,  but  make  no  other  use  of  it, 
except  to  extract  the  oil  from  the  seed.  This  oil 
is  a  great  article  of  consumption  in  the  churches, 
being  used  to  supply  the  lamps,  which  in  those  holy 
plfices  are  kept  constantly  burning.  The  farmers 
of  this  intendency  rear  a  breed  pf  horses  equal  in 
beauty  and  strength  to  the  famous  Chilian  horses, 
and  also  vast  numbers  of  asses.  The  products  of 
this  country  are  carried  to  market  on  the  backs 
of  asses;  they  have  no  cither  means  of  transporta- 
tion, carriages  being  entirely  unknown.  Great 
numbers  of  asses  are  employed  in  this  business; 
they  are  loaded  with  huge  panniers  or  baskets^ 
into  which  the  goods  are  put,  and  they  are  then 
turned  loose  in  the  street,  and  driven  along  in 
caravans  of  2  or  300.  In  this  way  are  carried  to 
La  Paz,  a  distance  of  240  miles,  in  great  abun- 
dance, fowls,  turkeys,  bread,  pastry,  sweetmeats, 
and  even  eggs. 

After  the  farmers,  the  next  principal  class  of  the 
population  are  manufacturers  Of  the  cotton, 
there  were  manufactured  into  cloth,  in  the  city  of 
Oropesa,  in  1799,  1,50©,000  lbs.  which  was  all 
consumed  in  the  country,  and  which  sells  at  the 
rate  of  from  4  to  10  shillings  per  yard..  Since  that 
year,  the  quantity  has  considerably  increased,  and 
in  the  late  European  wars  Cochabamba  and  jCuz- 
CO  supplied  the  whole  country  with  manufac- 
tured goods.    There  are  manufactories  of  glasS 
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bottles  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  of  earthen  \Tare, 
which  are  rude  and  coarse  indeed,  but  which  are 
carried  oh*  to  a  considerable  extent  Thej  have 
also  manufactories  of  glue,  and  they  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  art  of  djeing.  During  the  revolution^ 
they  supplied  themselves  with  muskets  of  their 
owrn  msLhufacture,  made  from  a  composition  of 
copper  and  lead.  They  have  some  machinery, 
but  all  of  their  q wn  invention. 

There  is  but  one  mine  here,  which  is  that  of 
Choque^camaldf  or  bed  of  gold^  which  was  formerly 
rich,  but  has  been  abandoned. 

The  people  of  this  country  rarely  nde ;  indeed 
they  are  so  much  accustomed  to  walking,  that  it 
is  reported  of  one,  who  having  mounted  an  ass, 
and  undertaking  to  count  the  number  of  his  drove, 
forgot  to  reckon  that  on  which  he  Was  seated,  and 
supposed  he  had  lost  one. 

The  fruits  of  Cochabamba  and  Urubamba  in  . 
Cdzco,  are  certainly  the  finest  in  the  world.     Of 
peaches  they  have  10  or  12  different  species;! 
some  so  delicate,  that  they  will  not  bear  transport  j 
tation  ;  they  ^re  like  a^yrrup  in  the  mouth,  and 
possess  a  deliciousness  of  flavour,  which  1  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe.    Sweet  and  sour  oranges, 
wild^  and   cultivated,  are   found  throughout  the 
whole   country,  on  the  east  of  the  Cordilleras, 
from  Cochabamba  to  Lima;  also,  pine  apples, 
bananas,  lemons,  pears,  apples,  plums,  figs,  grapes, 
olives,  and  in  short,  all  the  fruits  of  the  old  and 
new   continent    Oranges  are  produced  all  the 
year  round,  the  same  tree  exhibiting  at  the  saint 
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time,  flowers  and  ripe  fruit  There  are  also  great 
rarieties  of  fruits  peculiar  to  the  country ;  cfttW- 
moifas^  which  are  exquisitely  deliciou*s,  bananas^ 
granadiUas^  pacays^  &c.  The  trees  which  bear  the 
chirimoya^  are  of  the  size  of  the  apple  tree,  and 
the  blossoms  are  wonderfully  fragrant. 

Besides  the  fruits  of  this  district,  there  are  in- 
numerable flowering  shrubs,  which  perfume  the 
atmosphere ;  and  great  varieties  of  garden  stuffi, 
kitchen  vegetables,  &c. 

1  shall  be  more  minute  in  my  description  of  the 
productions  of  this  and  the  other  provinces,  after 
1  have  concluded  my  geographical  survey  of  the 
Country. 
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LETTER  IV. 


LA   PAZ. 


This  Intendency  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
tho  country  of  the  Amazons,  and  the  intendency 
of  Cuzco  in  Low  Peru ;  on  the  west  by  those  of 
Puno,  or  Chuciuto,  and  Arequipa;  on  the  south 
by  Potosi  and  Charcas,  and  on  the  east  by  Co* 
chabamba  and  Moxos.     Its  population  is  about 
110,000,  without  including  Indians.     The  west- 
ern section  of  this  intendency  is  an  extensive 
.  plain,  bordering  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  great 
lake  Titicaca.   The  climate  is  cold,  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  |he  Cordilleras,  and  its  produc- 
tions are  principally  potatoes  and  barley.  The  east- 
ern part  includes  the  eastern  Cordillera,  and  its  de- 
clivities, together  with  those  fertile  plains  which 
extend  towards  Moxos  and  Cochabamba.    Of  this 
Cordillera,  the  highest  peaks  are  those  of  Anco- 
ftia,  or  hoary  head^  in  the  north,  and  ilimani  in  the 
south,  distant  about  100  miles  firom  each  other. 
The  figure  of  Ilimani  is  pyramidal,  resembling 
in  many  points  the  famous  peak  (^  Chimborazo, 
and  it  probably  belongs  to   the  same  chain  of 
mountains.     Its  top,  in  the  dry  season,  is  visiUe 
a  distance  of  150  miles:  in  the  rainy  season  it 
is  enveloped  in  clouds.    The  appearance  of  these 
mountains  is  wondeiiully  grand,  and  particularly 
when  seen  in  the  night  time  from  the  city  of  La 
Paz,  situated  in  the  valleys  below,  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles.      You    beholdj  a  lofty  barriep? 
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of  moantains,  Stretching  from  north  to  socitb, 
with  almost  an  uniform  elevation,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  with  summits  crowned  with  perpetual 
snows  the  whole  extent,  except  at  the  pass  of  Chu- 
lumani;  and  the  sublimity  of  the  view  is  softened 
into  beauty,  when  you  contrast  their  hoary  sum- 
mits with  the  green  verdure  of  the  forests  on  their 
eastern  declivities,  and  the  fertile  valleys  at  their 
base. 

The  two  points  of  Ilimani  and  Ancoma  on  the 
east^form  the  source  of  the  river  6^,  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Amazon ;  on  the  west  their  wa- 
ters run  into  the  lake  Titicaca. 

This  intendency  is  divided  into  six  lesser  pro- 
vinces or  sub-delegations,  to  wit,  Cica-Cica,  Pa- 
cages,  Omazuegos,  Larecaja,  Apolobamba,  and 
ChulumanL  Of  these  provinces  the  three  first  are 
situated  on  the  west,  and  are  cold  and  unproduc- 
tive, but  abundant  in  metals. 

The  province  of  Cica-Cica  has  its  chief  town  of 
the  same  name.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
coast  of  Arica,  and  extends  75  miles  from  nortk 
to  south,  and  120  miles  from  east  to  west.  Its 
population  is  about  25,000.  This  province  is  laid 
down  erroneously  in  all  the  maps.  There  are  here 
rich  silver  mines,  cmd  in  the  village  of  Ayoayo 
there  is  a  salt  spring,  from  which  are  produced 
vast  quantities  of  salt,  and  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  provine  of  Pacages  lies  north-west  of  Cica- 
Cica;  its  chief  town  is  Caquiavire.  Its  extent 
from  east  to  west  is  168  miles,  and  fi*om  north  to 
ftouth  120  miles.     It  is  separated  from  the  coast  of 
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Arica  by  the  western  Cordillera.  There  are  in 
this  province  70  mines  of  silver  which  are  work- 
ed $  there  is  also  a  mine  of  emeralds.  In  the  vil- 
lage of  Berenguela  there  is  a  quarry  of  fine  alabas- 
ter, which  is  beautifully  transparent.  It  is  fre- 
quently used  for  window  lights,  and  particularly  in 
the  churches ;  and  splendid  jet  d'  eaux  were  con- 
structed of  it  by  the  Jesuits  of  La  P^ ;  and  ibe 
upright  pipes  are  so  transparent  as  to  exhibit  the ' 
water  as  it  ascends  through  them.  Talc  is  also 
found  here  in  abundance. 

In  the  village  of  Tiaguanaco  are  situated  the 
ruins  of  a  palace  of  the  Incas,  which  are  now  little 
more  than  huge  stones  piled  one  upon  another. 

The  province  of  Omazuegos  is  bounded  by  La- 
recaja  on  the  north-west,  by  Chucuito  on  th^ 
west,  by  Pacages  on  the  south,  and  by  tb^ie  Cordil- 
lera on  the  east.  It  extends  120  miles  fi*om  north 
to  south,  and  from  48  to  60  miles  from  east  to  west; 
the  chief  town  is  Hachacache,  54  miles  north-west 
of  La  Paz,  Near  this  place  is  a  famous  wall  of 
stone,  which  extends  from  the  top  of  the  Cordillera 
to  the  shore  of  the  lake  Titicaca,  a  distance  of 
about  30  miles ;  commeticLbg  at  the  verge  of  the 
finows  on  the  mountain,  and  losing  itself  in  the 
lake.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  work  of  the  Incas;  but 
its  object  has  never  been  explained.  Its  height 
at  present  is  uniformly  about  four  feet ;  it  has  suf- 
fered very  little  injury  from  time.  About  8  miles 
south  of  this  wall  are  situated  a  cluster  of  Indian 
cottages,  which  must  have  been  erected  also  in 
the  times  of  the  Incas  They  are  construct- 
ed   of  stones^  neatly  fitted    together,    and  the 
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doors,  or  entrances,  are  observed  to  be  retnarka* 
blj  smalL  There  are  some  buildings  among  them 
which  are  higher  than  the  rest ;  perhaps  40  leet 
high,  and  which  resemble  towers.  These  are  not 
built  of  stone,  but  of  a  kind  of  cement,  the  compo* 
silion  of  which  is  not  known,  and  upon  which  the 
operations  of  the  elements  have  made  no  impres- 
sion. They  are  round,  without  doors,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  tombs.  These  monuments  of  the 
Incas  are  as  indistructible  as  those  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  are  constructed  after  their  feshion. 

In  this  province  is  situated  the  village  of  Capa- 
cavana,  which  is  a  consecrated  place ;  where  the 
devout  Catholics^  even  from  Lima  and  Salta,  resort 
to  pay  their  worship,  to  the  virgin  Ccpaeavana. 
The  church  is  fine,  and  constructed  of  stone,  ac- 
cording to  the  regular  rules  of  architecture.  The 
riches  of  the  church  it  is  impossible  to  calculate. 
It  has  a  chandelier  of  silver,  with  365  branches, 
one  for  every  day  in  the  year.  The  .virgin  is 
placed  on  a  wheel,  which  turns  round  to  present 
her  divine  countenance  to  every  part  of  the 
church.  SJie  is  covered  with  diamonds,  pearls, 
and  precious  stones,  and'  every  sort  of  rich  jew- 
elry, which  is  accumulated  by  the  donations  of 
the  devotees.  All  this  wealth  is  shamefully  dis- 
sipated by  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine,  who  have 
the  custody  of  the  virgin,  and  who  have  a  convent 
in  the  place.  This  situation  is  much  sought  for  by 
the  ecclesiastics  all  over  the  country,  as  it  affords 
them  a  fine  opportunity  for  thieving. 

In  this  province  there  are  several  mines  of  #il- 
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Ter;  also  of  quicksilver,  in  a  mountain  called  Co- 
abilque,  near  the  Estancia  de  Carbiza.  This 
mine,  when  it  was  first  opened,  i^rded  great 
quantities  of  quicksilver,  but  it  awakened  the  nar- 
row jealousy  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Lima,  within 
which  it  was  then  included,  and  the  working  of  it 
was  prohibited,  in  order  that  the  government 
might  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  the  mine  of  Huanca- 
velica.  In  Spanish  America  the  court  of  Madrid 
reserves  to  itself  the  exclusive  right  of  selling  mer- 
cury to  the  miners,  and  the  quantity  Of  silver  pro- 
duced depends  very  much  upon  the  quantity  and 
price  of  this  article.  In  several  other  parts  of  this 
province,  in  Pucurani  and  Guarina,  quicksilver  has 
been  found.  The  bottom  of  the  mountains  in  this 
province  is  full  of  silver  mines,  but  one  only  is 
worked.  • 

The  great  lake  .Titicaca  is  situated  on  the  west 
of  this  province.  It  lies  30  miles  west  of  the  city 
of  La  Paz,  and  the  intervening  country  is  a  level 
pTain.  This  lake  is  about  240  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  its  medium  width  is  abdut  30  miles,  and  its 
principal  direction  is  ndrth-west  and  south-east. 
It  contains  several  beautiful  islands,  which  are  fer- 
tile, producing  com,  barley,  potatoes,  &c. 

The  north  part  of  the  lake  is  mild  and  tempe* 
rate,  and  Orurillo,  and  other  villages,  on  the  north- 
ern extremity  exhibit  some  lofty  trees,  and  consi- 
derable vegetation*  The  shores  of  the  lake  are 
fertile,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
CordiOeras,  where  the  climate  is  cold^  and  the  soil 
comparatively  onproductive.      The  temperature 
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depends  altogetherupon  the  proximity  of  the  snowy 
mountains.  On  leaving  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
you  find  a  sensible  increase  of  heat,  in  travelling 
even  three  miles.  The  borders  of  the  lake  are 
beautifully  picturesque,  and  covered  with  villages 
and  cultivated  fields. 

This  lake  abounds  with  fine  fish,  particularly 
the  Bogeliay  and  on  its  shores  and  islands  are 
found  great  numbers  of  water  fowl  of  various 
species. 

Nature  has  pointed  out  this  great  body  of  water 
as  the  channel  of  an  extensive  commerce  among 
the  interior  Provinces,  and  between  them  and  the 
ocean,  but  it  has  been  neglected.  From  the  west- 
ern shores  of  this  lake  to  Arequipa  it  is  75  miles, 
and  from  that  city  to  the  ocean  €0  miles;  makiii^^ 
the  whole  distance  to  the  ocean  135  miles;  and 
although  there  is  nothing  but  a,  mule  road  Bt  pre- 
sent, it  might  easily  be  made  into  a  good  carriage 
road,  as  the  Cordillera  here  is  much  broken.  The 
mode  of  transportation  is  altogether  on  the  backs 
of  mules :  these  animals  attain  an  extraordinary 
size  on  the  coast,  and  they  will  carry  460  weight 
eachj  travelling  unshod  over  the  rough  roads,  with 
great  expedition,  and  without  stopping  to  feed,  for 
a  distance  of  36  miles. 

At  present  the  lake  is  not  at  all  navigated,  ex- 
cept by  the  Indians  in  their  canoes  for  the  pur- 
poses of  fishing.  On  the  south,  it  has,  as  1  have 
before  stated,  the  outlet  of  the  river  Desaguadero, 
which  empties  into  the  lake  of  Paria,  within  1 30 
miles  of  Potosi.  The  lake  Titicaca  and.  this  river^ 
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together,  affbrd  navigable  waters  for  a  distance 
of  262  miles,  and  they  lie  directly  in  the  route 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  by  Potosi,  to  Lima  and  the 
Pacific  ocean ;  and  at  the  distance  of  40  miles  up 
the  river  from  Paria,  stands  the  city  of  Oruro,  the 
center  of  the  inland  commerce  of  the  Provinces. 

The  Province  of  Larecaja  is  ntuated  north  of 
the  city  of  La  Paz.  It  extends  from  east  to  west 
354  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  90  miles.  This 
Province  begins  at  Ancoma,  the  north  peak  of  the 
Cordilleras,  and  extends  nprth  to  the  Province  of 
Qarabaya  in  Low  Peru.  It  is  very  irregular  and 
mountainous,  full  of  impetuous  rivers  which  form 
the  source  of  the  river  Beni,  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  Amazon.  Its  chief  town  is  Zo- 
rata,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cordilleras, 
and  which  contains  10  or  12,000  white  inhabitants, 
who  are  principally  engaged  in  working  the  gold 
mines  of  the  Province.  The  whole  Province  con- 
tains 32  small  towns  or  villages ;  the  climate  is 
varied,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  moun- 
tains, but  is  generally  temperate ;  the  rivers  are 
uncommonly  rapid  and  boisterous  in  their  course, 
and  full  of  cataracts.  The  ridges  of  the  moun- 
tains as  you  go  north  from  Ancoma,  are  full  of  mines 
of  gold,  and  in  the  villages  of  Ananea  and  Yani 
there  are  rich  mines  which  are  worked.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  in  the  geological  history  of  this 
territory,  that  the  gold  mines  commence  at  Ancoma 
(lat  15*  S.)  and  only  occur  as  you  travel  north 
and  east ;  while  towards  the  south  is  situated  the 
region  of  silver.    The  peak  of  Ancoma,  like  the 
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equator,  divides  this  metallic  region  into  two 
bemispheres,  that  of  gold  on  the  north  and  silvep 
on  the  south. 

The  gold  in  the  mines  is  found  embedded  in 
white  and  blue  quartz,  and  frequently  combined 
with  other  metals.  It  is  frequently  found  united 
with  sflver,  and  the  miners  do  not  understand  the 
mode  of  separating  them.  The  price  of  this  gold 
is  less  than  that  obtained  by  the  washings,  and  com- 
monly varies  from  12  to  $14  per  ounce. 

The  mode  of  separating  the  gold  is  very  similar 
to  that  employed  at  Potosi,  in  extracting  the  silvgr 
from  its  ores;  but  the  operation  is  much  more 
rude  and  slovenly.  The  ores  are  in  the  first  place 
broken  into  small  pieces,  and  then  ground  to  a 
powder,  which  ia  mixed  with  quicksilver  untD  it 
forms  an  amalgam,  and  the  quicksilver  is  then  eva- 
porated, leaving  the  metal,  which  is  cast  into 
ingots. 

In  this  province,  and  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Carabaya,  in  Low  Peru,  are  the  iamous  rivers 
where  the  pure  washed  gold  is  found,  and  of  which 
I  shall  particularly  speak. 

'  In  crossing  the  Cordilleras  to  the  east,  at  the 
distance  of  36  miles  from  Ancoma,  you  meet  with 
the  source  of  the  river  Tipuani,  which  afterwards 
takes  the  name  of  Beni.  This  river  pours  down 
from  the  Cordilleras  like  a  torrent,  and  flows 
with  an  impetuous  and  roaring  current  the  dis- 
tance of  120  miles,  through  the  narrow  defiles 
of  the  mountains,  in  a  northwardly  direction, 
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to  the  village  of  Tipuani.  In  descending  from 
the  Cordilleras  the  distance  of  20  miles,  you 
enter  a  region  where  trees  and  vegetation  begin  to 
appear;  and  as  you  proceed  northward  you  find  a 
country  covered  with  thick  forests,  wild  barley, 
bananas,  sugar  canes,  and  all  the  various  produc- 
tions of  the  Amazons;  with  birds  of  every  variety 
of  plumage,  and  innumerable  monkeys.  The  roads 
here  are  extremely  rough,  and  impassable  except 
on  foot,  or  on  the  backs  of  mules. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Tipuani  are  found 
abundance  of  gold  in  the  most  extraordinary  man- 
ner, and  in  wonderful  purity,  it  being  23^  carats,  1  ^ 
carat  finer  than  the  standard  of  the  United  States 
coin.  The  gold  is  commonly  found  in  little  grains 
ofthe  size  of  barley  corns,  but  sometimes  in  large 
lumps*  The  miner  sinks  a  lai^e  shaft,  close  by  the 
edge  of  the  river,  and  until  he  meets  with  a  pan 
of  slate,  which  is  called  Penna  ;  the  water,  is  then 
taken  out  by  the  Indians  with  buckets,  one  stand- 
ing above  another.  This  is  a  most  tedious  and 
expensive  operation,  and  frequently  occupies  two 
or  three  months  of  the  dry  season.  The  Indians  re- 
ceive for  this  service  six  shillings  aday,  and  there  are 
frequently  200  employed  in  one  mitie.  After  the  wa- 
ter is  thrown  out,  galleries  are  dugin  different  direc- 
tions, according  to  the  course  of  the  metal;  and' 
in  these  the  gold  is  found,  mixed  with  a  hard  blue 
clay,  which  is  all  taken  outtogether.  The  gold  is 
found  every  where  on  the  banks  of  the  river;  I 
have  firequently  seen  the  experiment  tried,  and 
never  knew  it  &il.    This  gold  and  clay  together 
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are  put  into  a  canal  constructed  with  slate^  and 
whose  bottom  is  an  inclined  plane,  into  which  a 
current  of  water  is  introduced,  which  washes  away 
the  clay  and  earthy  particles,  and  leaves  the 
heaviest  particles  of  the  gold  behind,  which  are 
collected  and  put  into  sacks,  and  carried  to  La 
Paz,  where  they  are  cast  into  plates  or  ingots  of 
4  lbs.  each,  and  which  are  worth  $1,000.  The 
light  grains  are  washed  away  by  the  water,  and 
are  afterwards  picked  up  by  the  poor  people,  who 
sometimes  employ  quicksilver  for  the  purpose. 
The  workmen  employed  in  the  mines  depend 
more  upon  their  opportunities  for  thieving  than 
upon  their  regular  wages  as  a  compensation  for 
their  services.  They  have  a  dexterous  mode  of 
throwing  bits  of  gold  into  their  mouths  as  they 
pick  them  up,  ii)  which  way  they  collect  a  good 
deal  of  gold,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the 
overseers,  of  whom  there  is  one  appointed  over 
every  50  workmen. 

When  the  banks  of  the  river  are  very  high,  ca- 
nals are  dug  to  drain  off  the  water,  and  rocks  are 
sometimes  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
which  are  removed  by  blasting  with  powder,  and 
which  is  a  very  expensive  operation. 

Provisions  in  Tipuani  are  very  dear,  being 
brought  a  distance  of  2  or  300  miles;  there  is  no 
agricultural  industry  carried  on  here,  although  the 
country  is  the  most  fertde  in  the  world.  Brandy 
is  much  drank;  it  is  an  article  of  prime  necessity 
among  the  miners,  and  is  sold  at  a  very  high  price. 

In  conducting  these  lavaderos  dr  washings,  eve- 
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Tj  operation  is  carried  on  in  the  most  expensive, 
rude,  and  slovenlj^nanner,  and  machinery  is  en- 
tirely unknown.  The  expenses  of  working  amine 
are  frequently  $14,000  in  three  months,  and  when 
we  add  to  this  the  quantities  of  gold  which  are 
pilfered  by  the  workmen,  it  is  evident  that  the 
mines  could  never  be  worked  with  profit  unless 
the  product  was  very  large.  According  to  the 
official  reports  o(  the  Bakmzario  at  La  Paz,  where 
the  gold  is  registered,  the  annual  product  from 
this  river  is  35,200  ounces ;  this  does  not  include 
the  quantity  appropriated  to  private  ornaments, 
nor  that  which  is  not  registered  by  the  proprie- 
tors, or  which  is  pilfered  by  the  woriLmen.  In  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Carabaya,  in  which  the 
river  is  of  the  same  character,  and  the  gold  of  the 
same  carats^  the  amount  which  has  been  register- 
ed, according  to  Alcedo,  is  JS[33,00O,00O.  This 
gold  is  never  sold  for  less  than  $16  an  ounce. 

These  mines  were  worked  in  the  times  of  the 
Incas,  who  appear  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  richest  mines  in  the  country.  There  are 
firequently  found  near  these  mines,  tools  of  copper 
and  tin,  which  belonged  to  them.  Their  routes 
from  the  mines  were  straight  across  the  moun- 
tains to  their  capital 

The  miners  here,  like  aU  others,  have  their  al- 
ternations of  wealth  and  poverty.  They  are  fre- 
quently extremely  rich.  There  were,  a  few  years 
since,  two  Portuguese,  named  Snares,  who  opened 
a  mine  which  yielded  them  vast  quantities  of  gold. 
They  had  many  boxes  filled  with  this  precious 
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metal  stored  away  in  their  houses.  They  fell  iu 
the  revolution  of  Tupac  Amaru,  and  all  their  gold 
was  dissipated ;  but  after  the  troubles  were  orert 
the  Indians  returned  to  their  sons  $60,000  a  piece^ 
which  had  been  saved. 

The  gold  is  conveyed  from  Tipuani  in  sacks  of 
«kin,  which  are  carried  to  La  Paz  on  the  backs  of 
Indians,  and  with  perfect  security  from  robbery, 
through  the  thick  forests ;  the  usual  load  for  an 
Indian  carrier  is  5  arobas,  (125  lbs.) 

The  rivers  Challana,  Suches,  and  Vilaque^ 
which  rise  in  the  same  chain  of  mountains,  unite 
at  Tipuani,  and  form  the  great  river  BenL 
There  are  also  hvaderos^  or  gold  washings,  on 
these  rivers,  where  the  metal  is  found  in  abun- 
dance. 

The  town  of  Tipuani  is  situated  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  this  province,  and  here  the  river,  as 
it  assumes  the  name  of  Beni,  loses  its  rapid  course, 
and  flows  with  a  smooth  and  even  current  towards 
the  east  Here  the  river  is  more  than  a  mile  wide, 
with  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  vessels  of 
considerable  burthen.  The  Indians  come  to  this 
town  in  their  canoes,  carrying  20  or  30  Indians, 
from  the  country  of  Moxos,  and  the  establishments 
of  the  Missions,  three  or  four  hundred  miles  down 
the  river.  There  is  no  doubt  that  from  Ae  town 
of  Tipuani,  the  river  of  Beni,  and  the  Amazon, 
with  which  it  unites,  are  navigable  to  Uie  Atlantic 
Ocean.  In  the  revolution  of  Tupac  Amaru,  Es- 
trada, a  citizen  of  Zorata,  fled  from  the  country, 
and  went  down  this  river  in  a  canoe  to  Reyes,  a  vil- 
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lage  of  reduced  Indians,  where  he  got  on  board  of  a 
a  Portuguese  vessel,  and  went  to  Spain,  carrying 
with  him  immense  treasures. 

At  Tipuani  the  country  becomes  level,  and 
stretches  off  towards  the  north  and  east,  into  ex- 
panded plains  covered  with  forests,  and  exhibiting 
gentle  undulations  of  hills  clothed  in  luxuriant  ve- 
getation. From  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  Silla, 
near  Tipuani,  the  view  is  entirely  open  towards  the 
north  and  east.  1  do  not  imagine  that  a  finer 
country  can  be  presented  to  the  human  eye ;  and 
when  we  consider  that  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
mines  of  gold,  the  richness  of  which  has  never 
been  explored ;  that  here  are  groves  of  costly 
woods,  and  forests  of  the  finest  timber  trees,  with 
a  soil  of  great  fertility,  and  capable  of  producing 
all  the  various  productions  of  the  east,  not  except- 
ing the  cinnamon  and  spices  of  the  Indian  Isles, 
and  that  all  these  things  are  seated  at  the  head, 
and  on  the  borders  of  waters  navigable  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  we  must  be  satisfied  that  the  bright- 
est visions  of  fancy  can  scarcely  portray  the  fii- 
tore  richea  of  this  £ivoured  country ;  its  impor^ 
tance  to  the  commerce  of  tlie  United  States ;  the 
changes  which  will  be  wrought  by  its  indepen- 
dence in  the  political  economy  of  nations ; — ^in 
short,  tiie  floods  of  wealth  which  will  roll  down 
the  broad  bosom  of.  the  Amazon  and  its  tributary 
streams,  to  enrich  the  world ! 

The  Indians  who  resort  to  Tipuani  are  those  of 
Reyes,  Mapiri,  and  Lecos,  villages  recently  re- 
duced by  the  firiars  of  St  Augustine*    These  peo- 
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pie  are  much  fdirer  than  the  other  natives  of  this 
country,  are  neat  in  their  apparel,  and  clean- 
ly in  their  persons,  using  frequent  ablutions.  They 
have  manufactories  of  curious  fabrics  m^de  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree  common  in  the  country,  proba- 
bly the  paper  mulberry.  The  bark  is  pound- 
ed fine,  dissolved  in  water,  and  sized  with  some 
resins  of  the  country,  and  is  then  made  into  a 
fabric  resembling  coarse  paper,  and  which  is 
made  in  a  similar  manner.  This  fabj^c  is  used 
for  the  various  purposes  of  clothing.  They  also 
manufacture  a  stuff  of  the  wild  cotton;  which 
is  produced  in  abundance  in  their  forests.  Ano- 
ther kind  is  made  of  the  plumage  of  beautiful 
birds,  interwoven  with  twine.  They  also  make  a 
species  of  tapestry,  not  unlike  the  hangings  of  the 
parliament  house  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  which  is 
wove  the  figures  of  men  and  animals.  Also  combs 
of  curious  workmanship,  of  a  kind  of  wood  called 
chonia^  which  resembles  ebony.  Their  skill  in 
archery  is  truly  surprising.  1  have  seen  them 
play  with  an  orange,  tossing  it  into  the  air,  and 
hitting  it  with  their  arrows,  and  keeping  it  from 
the  ground,  for  an  hour  together.  They  will 
hit  a  bird  on  the  wing  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  with  unerring  certainty.  Their  arrows  are 
tipped  with  the  chonta  wood,  and  in  war  are  poi- 
soned. These  Indians  are  very  fond  of  iron  in* 
struments,  and  will  barter  their  beautiful  fabrics 
for  tools  of  any  kind.  Their  character  is  gener- 
ally mild  and  peaceable ;  they  are  entirely  under 
the  subjection  of  their  Friars.    In  the  north  part 
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oftbiB  province  are  situated  the  villages  of  Consa- 
ta  and  Charasani,  inhabited  bj  the  famous  pedes- 
tarians,  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken. 

The  province  of  Apolobamba  is  situated  north 
of  that  of  Larecaja,  following  the  range  of  the  Cor* 
dilleras.  It  is  240  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
120  miles  from  east  to  west.  This  province  is  ex- 
tremelj  rude  and  mountainous  on  the  west;  on 
the  east  it  slopes  off  into  extensive  plains  to  the 
river  Tuychi.  Its  population  amounts  to  30,000, 
and  consists  principally  of  civilized  Indians. 
Ttiere  are  a  few  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  who  are 
proprietors  of  large  plantations.  It  contains  eight 
•mall  towns  or  villages,  and  its  chief  town  is  St.  An** 
tonio  de  Aten.  The  north-eastern  part  of  this 
province  borders  on  the  country  of  the  Amazons. 

In  this  province  there  is  an  extensive  cultivation 
of  cocoa,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  Sochonosco  in 
Mexico,  which  is  esteemed  the  best  in  the  world. 
It  is  an  article  of  great  consumption  ampng  the 
people  of  this  country;  its  price  is  $1  a  pound. 
Rice,  cotton,  wax,  &c.  are  produced  in  abundance. 

The  province  of  Chulumani  is  situated  east  of 
&e  city  of  La  Paz.  It  extends  150  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and  90  miles  from  east  to  west  It 
contains  twenty  small  towns.  Its  chief  town  is 
Coroyco,  situated  on  the  east  of  the  Cordillera, 
In  this  province  are  the  haciendas^  or  plantations 
of  eocoj  by  which  the  whole  country  is  supplied 
witii  this  article.  It  is  the  tobacco  of  the  Indians, 
used  universally  by  them,  but  never  by  the  whites. 
It  is  the  leaf  of  a  small  tree,  which  is  ohewr 
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ed.  They  are  plucked  in  Maj  and  November,  and 
sometimes  tbree  times  a  year,  dried  in  the  sun,  thea 
tied  up  in  bundles  of  22  lbs.  each,  pressed,  steeped 
ed  in  iye,  and  sent  into  the  market  for  use.  A  bun- 
dle is  worth  from  6  to  812.  Its  sales  amotint  at 
least  to  $4,000,000  annually  at  La  Paz,  and  it  con- 
stitutes a  great  branch  of  the  trade  of  this  city* 
'  Its  taste  is  bitter;  it  is  warming  to  the  stomachi 
and  a  sudorifick  to  those  who  are  not  accuflh 
tomed  to  it  It  is  an  article  of  the  first  neces-* 
sity  to  the  Indian ;  he  cannot  labour  without  it, 
and  prefers  it  to  his  food.  Cofiee  is  produced 
here,  which  is  occasionally  drank,  but  not  so 
abundantly  as  chocolate,  which  is  the  universal 
morning  beverage  of  the  country.  There  are 
some  vineyards  here,  but  not  very  extensive.  This 
province  being  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  coca^ 
the  provisions  are  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
countries. 

The  city  of  La  Paz,  the  capital  of  the  Intenden- 
cy,  is  situated  in  latitude  16*"  30'  south,  180  miles 
east  of  the  Pacific  coast  It  was  founded  by  the 
licentiate  Gasca,  after  the  battle  of  Guarina,  at 
the  period  of  the  conquest.  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Indian  village,  called  in  the 
Aymara  dialect,  Choka-Yapoo^  meBxaag/armo/po^ 
i€ttoes^  and  not  ofgold^  as  some  historians  have  as- 
serted. The  Aymara  language  was  only  spoken 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  an  ignorance  of 
which  fact  has  led  the  celebrated  Humboldt  into 
an  error  whep  he  says,  **That  from  the  plain 
of  Tiahuanaco,  situated  between  the   cities  of 
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Cuzco  and  La  Paz,  descended  numerous  and  pow* 
eiful  tribes,  who  carried  their  arms,  language^  and 
arts  even  to  the  northern  hemisphere.^'  And  be- 
sides, the  most  fertile  countries  are  not  'm  the 
north,  but  in  the  south :  to  wit,  Cochabamba,  Tu- 
cuman,  and  Chili. 

This  city  is  sometimes  known  in  that  country 
under  the  name  ofChookeago.     It  is  situated  in  a 
hollow,  considerably  below  the  elevation  of  the 
plains  which  extend  from  the  Cordilleras  to  the  lake. 
You  approach  the  town  by  a  gradual  descent  of 
three  miles,  and  the  whole  city  stands  before  you, 
appearing  ^  one  red,'  the  roofe  of  the  houses  being 
covered  with  red  tile.    The  city  is  divided  by  the 
river  Chookeago,  which,  rising  in  the  Cordilleras, 
takes  a  southerly  direction,  bending  round  the 
base  of  Ilimani,  and  s  then  runs  north,  until  it 
unitei^   with    the    Tipuani.      In    the  city    there 
are  four  stone  bridges   across  the  river.    The 
streets  are  rectangular,  paved,  and  of  convenient 
width.    The  dwelling-houses  are  principally  built 
of  stone,  of  two  and  three  stories  high;  and  m^* 
ny  of  them  exhibit  much  taste  and  elegance  in 
their  structure.    In  the  public  Square,  there  are 
some  splendid  edifices,  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
Square  stands  a  fountain  of.  water  constructed  of 
transparent  alabaster;  and  indeed  there  are  foun* 
tains  at  the  comers  of  almost  every  street.  There 
are  five  convents,  -three  nunneries,  and  five  paro- 
chial churches,  and  these  convents  and  nunne- 
ries are  extremely  rich.     In  the  nunnery  of  Con* 
cebidas,  there  is  a  figure  of  the  sun,  for  exhi- 
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l^iting  the  Host,  made  of  gold  and  diamondf, 
and  standing  on  a  pedestal  of  solid  gold  of  a 
jard  and  a  half  high.  The  rays  oT  the  san  are 
gold  studded  with  brilliants.  The  Cathedral 
18  full  of  silver;  the  front  of  the  altar  even  to  the 
roof,  is  covered  with  this  precious  metal.  The 
cups  of  the  sacrament  are  of  pure  gold.  The 
bella  of  the  Church  are  large ;  for  ringing  them  at 
iunerals,  a  duty  is  paid,  which  is  $100  when  the 
great  bell  of  the  Cathedral  is  tolled. 

The  literary  institutions  consist  of  one  poor 
college ;  but  what  I  must  not  omit*-*for  it  is  cre- 
ditable to  the  humanity  and  intelligence  of  the  ci- 
tizens— ^is  an  alms-house,  where  the  poor  are  en- 
tertained. In  traversing  the  streets,  you  as  rarely 
meet  a  beggar  as  in  the  city  of  New- York.  This 
is  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in 
3outh  America. 

The  climate  of  La  Paz  is  cold,  although  it  is 
mild  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  as  you  recede 
from  the  Cordilleras.  The  city  stands  at  the  base 
of  the  lofty  peak  of  llimani,  which  almost  overlooks 
it,  and  whose  snowy  summit  and  verdant  sides  ex* 
hibit  a  fine  view.  This  mountain  seems  obnox- 
ious to  thunder  storms,  which  are  frequent  on  its 
aerial  top,  and  which,  at  times  greatly  enhance  its 
native  sublimity.  The  plains  surrounding  the  city 
are  clothed  in  perpetual  verdure,  and  are  very- 
fertile,  supplying  the  city  with  potatoes,  barley 
and  vegetables.  The  markets  of  this  city  are 
reckoned  the  best  in  Upper  Peru :  the  supply  of 
fresh  fish  from  the  lake  and  the  ocean,  is  constant 
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and  abundant  i  fruits  are  plenty  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year:  wines  and  brandies  are  supplied  in 
abundance  from  the  Pacific  coast,  sugar  fromCua- 
CO,  and  wheat  from  Cochabamba.  At  a  distance 
of  20  or  30  miles  below  the  citj,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  are  some  flourishing  vineyards,  produc- 
ing red  and  white  grapes,  from  which  considerable 
quantities  of  wine  are  made.  There  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  fuel  here;  that  which  is  used  is  char- 
coal, and  not  unfrequently  the  excrement  of  ani- 
mals. It  was  one  mile  from  this  city  that  a  mass 
of  pure  gold  was  found  by  an  Indian  as  he  was 
bathing  in  the  river,  which  was  valued  at  $11,269. 
It  was  purchased  by  the  Viceroy  Castelfuerte,  and 
sent  as  a  present  to  his  sovereign. 

The  population  of  this  city  is  about  40,000.  In 
the  rebellion  of  T6pac  Amaru  it  sufle/ed  severely, 
but  having  recovered  its  ancient  prosperity,  its  si- 
tuation was  such  as  [  have  described  it  in  1808. 
It  was  in  this  city  that  the  fire  of  the  revolution 
first  burst  forth,  and  here  it  has  burned  the  bright- 
est. Inhabited  by  a  brave  and  high  spirited  peo- 
ple, many  possessing  splendid  fortunes,  and  some 
of  noble  blood,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  the  most 
fearful  and  desperate  struggles  for  independence. 
The  hurricane  of  war,  at  one  period,  swept  its  po- 
pulation into  the  desert,  where  they  fell  either  by 
famine  or  the  sword.  At  another  time,  their  wells 
of  water  were  poisoned  by  infernal  conspirators, 
and  a  barrack  of  patriot  soldiers  was  treache- 
rously blown  up,  and  300  men  perished.  It  was 
this  devoted  town  that  the  monster,  Goyeneche, 
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conrerted  into  a  human  elaughter-house,  butcher- 
ing the  miserable  inhabitants  with  his  own  handa 
Unhapp J  city  of  my  birth !  the  period  of  thy  suf- 
ferings is  hastening  to  a  close ;  already  the  thunder 
of  war  is  dying  away  in  the  distance ;  brighter  dajA 
begin  to  dawn  upon  thee,  and  soon  shall  thy  de- 
serted streets  resound  with  the  enlivening  hum  of 
business ;  and  from  the  ashes  of  thy  slaughtered 
heroes,  there  shall  arise  a  people  to  emulate  their 
virtues,  and  to  restore  to  thee  more  than  all  thy 
ancient  splendour ! 
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LETTER  V. 

BANTA  CRUZ  DE  LA  BIERRA,  OR  PVfO^ 

This  Intendencj  is  bounded  on  the  North  by 
Chiqoitos  and  Moxos;  on  the  West  by  Cbarcas  and 
Ck>chabamba ;  on  the  South  by  the  Chiriguanos 
and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  and  on  the  East  by 
Chiquitos.  .  The  population  is  100,000.  It  is  di- 
vided into  two  departments,  Misque  and  Santa 
Cruz,  from  which  the  Intendency  takes  its  name. 

The  department  of  Misque  is  bounded  by  the 
Cordilleras  on  the  North,  by  Cochabamba  on  the 
West,  by  Charcas  on  the  South- West  and  Souths 
and  by  Santa  Cruz  on  the  East  Its  climate  is 
warm.  The  chief  town,  which  is  of  the  same^ 
name,  stands  in  a  fine  valley  of  eight  leagues  in  • 
circumference,  and  its  population  amounts  to  - 
12000.  This  is  an  extremely  fertile  province,  pro- 
ducing  in  great  abundance,  com,  sugar,  grapes, 
bees-wax,  and  honey.  Within  this  province  is  si- 
tuated the  Lake  of  Xaraes,  which  is  of  considera- 
ble magnitude,  and  well  stored  with  fish.  Misque 
in  former  times  was  a  town  of  some  importance, 
but  it  has  latterly  fallen  into  decay :  there  being 
no  mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  many  of  its  inha- 
bitants have  removed  to  other  places* 

The  province  of  Santa  Cruz  is  situated  east  of 
JQ^isque.  The  Chief  town,  which  is  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  the  capital  of  the  Intendency,  was 
founded  by  Chaves,  one  of  the  companions  of  Pi- 
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xarro  in  1560,  in  latitude  IS^"  4'  South,  but  was  af- 
terwards, in  1575,  removed  to  its  present  position 
in  latitude  17**  49'  44"  South,  and  62»  24'  West  Ion- 
gitude  from  Paris,  at  the  foot  of  a  small  range  of 
mountains  on  the  North  of  the  fntendency.  >  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  town  did  not  ac« 
company  the  others  in  the  removal,  but  construct- 
ed a  barque,  in  which  they  sailed  down  the  river 
Mamore,  and  thence  into  the  Amazon,  and  finally 
arrived  at  Cadiz. 

The  productions  of  this  province  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Misque,  but  the  culture  of  them  haf 
been  neglected.  There  are  no  mines  in  the  pro-* 
vince. 

MOxos  Am>  cHiqurroff. 

These  provinces,  which  were  established  by 
'  the  Jesuits,  have  been,  since  their  expulsion,  sub- 
jected to  a  military  government.  Moxos  was  con- 
<|uered  from  savage  tribes  by  the  Incas,  and  made 
part  of  their  great  empire.  It  extends  from  Nortk 
to  South  360  miles,  and  nearly  the  same  distance 
from  East  to  West.  It  is  bounded  by  the  country 
.  of  the  Amazons  on  the  North,  by  Cochabamba 
and  La  Paz  on  the  West,  by  Chiquitos  on  the 
South,  and  on  the  East  by  the  dominions  of  Bra- 
zil. This  province  is  watered  by  three  rivers^ 
Beni,  M amore,  and  Santa  Cruz,  which  take  their 
rise  in  the  eastern  Cordillera,  9nd  flow  into  the 
Amazon. 
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There  are  in  this  province  15  villages,  which 
are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  above  mentioned 
rivers,  and  are  regularly  laid  out.  The  houses  are 
of  wood.  The  population  of  thte  province  is 
22,000. 

Chiquitos  isi  separated  from  Moxos,  on  the  North 
by  the  mountains  of  Tapacares;  on  the  West  it  is 
bounded  by  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  on  the  North 
by  the  forests  of  Zamucas,  and  on  the  East  by  sa* 
vage  Indians.  It  contains  10  villages,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  20,000. 

The  two  pr<  viaces  of  Moxos  and  Chiquitos  ex- 
lend  from  14^  to  20^  South  latitude,  embracing  a 
fine  and  fertile  tract  of  country.  In  the  province 
of  Chiquitos  there  is  a  beautiful  valley  of  120  miles 
in  extent  In  almost  every  village,  there  are 
churches  of  regular  architecture,  richly  decorated, 
and  what  is  particularly  worthy  of  mention,  are 
the  choirs  of  musical  instruments  in  every  church, 
«uch  as  organs,  harps,  violins,  and  which  are 
played  with  admirable  skill  by  the  Indians,  who 
are  carefully  taught  sacred  music  by  the  friars. 

In  these  Indian  villages  or  missions,  there  are 
manufactories  of  superior  cotton  fabrics,  such  as 
calicoes,  diapers,  and  a  stuffresembling  merseilles. 
The  Indians  are  excellent  cabinet«makers,  making 
beautiful  furniture  out  of  the  fine  woods  which  are 
abundant  in  the  country.  They  cultivate  cocoa 
and  cofiee;  make  great  quantities  of  white  and 
yellow  wax,  which  is  an  article  of  great  demand 
for  the  churches.  The  king  and  the  priests  have 
all  the  profits  of  their  industry :  the  government 
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has  a  factory  in  the  country,  where  all  the  manu- 
factared  goods  and  the  products  of  the  soil  are 
collected,  and  from  whence  they  are  sent  to  ChaF- 
cas  and  other  markets  to  be  sold. 

The  climate  of  these  provinces  is  like  that  of 
the  East  Indies,  with  half-yearly  alternations  of 
rainy  and  dry  weather,  and  the  productions  are 
similar.  Cinnamon  is  produced  in  abundance 
and  when  cultivated,  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Cey- 
lon. The  forests  are  full  of  balsamic,  resinous, 
and  odoriferous  trees.  Here  are  found  Peruvian 
bark,  vainilla,  ginger,  gum  copal,  and  all  sorts  of 
resins  and  healing  balsams.  The  forests  of  these 
provinces,  and  all  that  is  called  Montana  real^  are 
the  finest  botanic  gardens  in  the  world.  Birds  are 
found  of  almost  every  variety,  and  of  the  most 
beautiful  plumage :  there  being  no  unkind  winter 
here  to  destroy  them,  or  drive  them  into  warmer 
latitudes.  There  are  some  beasts  of  prey,  and 
snakes  which  are  poisonous.  The  rivers  and  lakes 
abound  with  fish.  Honey  is  collected  in  great 
quantities  in  the  forests ;  and  in  the  north  part 
of  Moxos,  there  is  found  the  silk  worm,  but  it  is 
not  cultivated;  the  mulberry,  upon  which  it  feeds, 
is  a  common  tree  of  the  country. 

.  In  short,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  these 
provinces,  there  is  found  all  the  variety  of  animal 
and  vegetable  productions,  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  torrid  zone  in  any  region  of  the  globe.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  sufficient  eulogium  upon  the  climate 
and  the  soil  of  these  provinces,  that  they  were  se« 
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leetedl)y  the  Jesuits  for  the  establishment  of  their 
missions. 

The  Indians  who  inhabit  this  country,  are  fairer 
in  complexion  and  better  made  than  those  of  any 
other  province.  By  nature  they  are  a  noble  race 
of  men ;  but  they  have  been  prostrated  by  the 
United  influence  of  the  government  and  the  church. 
They  are  subjected  to  odious  servitude,  and  they 
have  no  other  reward  but  their  bare  subsistence. 
Whatever^  they  are  taught  is  only  with  a  view  to 
enlarge  their  capacity  to  minister  to  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  of  their  selfish  and  crafty  oppressors. 
They  are  carefully  kept  ignorant  of  the  Spanish 
language,  of  reading  and  writing,  in  order  that 
their  subjugation  may  be  complete  and  perpetual. 

ARICA  AND  MOqUEGUA* 

Although  the  provinces  I  have  described  are  all 
that  are  included  in  Upper  Peru,  I  deem  it  proper 
to  bestow  some  attention  upon  the  adjacent  Pacific 
coast,  and  the  ports  which  it  comprises,  as  they 
hold  an  important  commercial  relation  with  the 
interior  provinces.  The  vast  chain  of  mountains 
extending  through  this  country,  from  Cape  Horn 
to  North  America,  is  here  called  the  western  Cor- 
dillera of  the  Andes,  and  forms  a  barrier  which 
divides  what  is  called  La  Sierra^  or  the  cold  and 
lofty  regions,  firom  the  temperate,  or  the  coast. 
Along  the  Pacific  coast,  for  an  extent  of  500 
leagues  firom  the  deserts  of  Atacama  towards  the 
north,  it  never  rains,  nor  is  there  any  thunder  or 
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lightning.  This  singular  phenomenon  has  establisli* 
ed  here  a  perpetual  spring.  A  gentle  mist  or  de'tr 
falls  from  May  to  September,  to  moisten  and  fer- 
tilize the  earth,  and  water,  for  the  uses  of  the  in- 
habitants and  their  cattle,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation,  is  abundantly  supplied  at  all  times  from 
the  Cordilleras.  This  tract  of  country  along  the 
coast,  which  is  in  width  not  more  than  60  miles 
at  any  point,  produces  wheat,  wine,  oil,  sugar,  In- 
dian com,  agi  or  Guinea  pepper,  and  cotton.  The 
principal  productions  are  wine  and  oil;  there  are 
many  vineyards  and  plantations  of  olives.  Cotton 
is  produced  all  the  year  round,  the  tree  bearing 
both  flowers  and  fruit  at  the  same  time ;  the  an- 
nual yield  here  of  tb6  cotton  tree  is  at  least  dou- 
ble that  of  the  interior  provinces,  or  of  Asia,  where 
One  half  the  year  there  are  constant  rains,  and  the 
cotton  is  also  much  whiter  from  the  same  circum* 
stance* 

The  principal  ports  of  this  coast,  adjacent  or 
nearest  to  the  interior  provinces  of  Upper  Peru, 
are  Pisco,  in  lat.  13^  45' S.  long.  76^  west  from 
Greenwich;  Camana,  Mollendo,  Quilca,  lat  16® 
IS'  S.;  Ilo,  l?**  36' S. — this  is  a  fine  port,  with  good 
anchorage ;  Arica,  lat  1 8*  20'  S« ;  Iquique,  lat.  20® 
7'  S.  From  this  port  to  that  of  Arica,  the  inter- 
vening coast  is  high  and  clear.  The  gort  of 
Iquique  is  very  Commodious,  affording  good  an- 
chorage in  a  bay  of  about  6  miles  long,  with  from 
8  to  16  fathoms,  and  a  fine  sandy  bottom.  There 
is  a  small  Island  in  front  of  the  town,  and  the  usual 
place  of  anchor^e  is  to  the  leeward  of  that,  be* 
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tween  two  small  rocks  which  appear  above  the 
water.  Cobija,  a  port  in  the  province  of  Ataca- 
ma^  in  Upper  Peru,  is  situated  in  lat  22''  39'  S.  It 
is  to  these  ports  that  the  products  ofArequipa, 
Cuzco,  La  Paz,  Cochabamba,  Potosi,  and  all  the 
towns  between  the  two  Cordilleras,  are  carried. 
And  in  these  ports,  the  English,  during  the  late 
continental  war,  carried  on  a  great  traffic,  in 
spite  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  Spanish  laws. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  metallic  re- 
gions of  this  country  are  near  the  coast.  The 
provinces  of  Arica  and  Moquegnaare  included. in 
the  intendency  of  Arequipa,  in  Low  Peru,  and  ex- 
tend 246  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  48  miles 
from  east  to  west  In  this  tract  are  situated  the 
vaUies  of  Moquegua,  Locumba,  and  Tacna. 

There  are  52  villages  in  these  provinces :  the 
chief  toTwns  are  Arica  and  Moquegua;  the  popu- 
lation is  about  32)000,  of  whom  there  are  2821 
negro  slaves,  and  1872  free  negroes — ^the  remain- 
der are  whites,  Indians,  and  mulattoes. 

Arica  was  formerly  a  considerable  town,  but  it 
has  declined ;  it  contains  at  present  about  3000  in* 
habitants.  The  houses  are  low,  with  flat  roofs, 
i^hich  are  mostly  covered  with  mats.  The  prin- 
cipal production  of  this  province  is  agi,  or  Guinea 
peppemrhose  annual  produce  amounts  to  about 
6OO,0^Plollars. 

The  city  of  Moquegua  is  situated  in  the  interi- 
or, about  50  miles  east  of  the  port  of  Ilo,  in  a  va^ 
ley  extending  from  tiie  coast,  and  further  inland. 
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it  Contains  about  12,000  inhabitants.'  In  its  neigh* 
bourhood  are  produced  annually  about  400,000 
gallons  of  wine,  besides  considerable  quantities  of 
oil.  The  Count  of  Alastaya  resides  here,  whd 
is  a  great  proprietor  of  vineyards.  The  val- 
leys of  Locumba  and  Tacna  also  produce  aii 
equal  abundance  of  wine.  The  wine  is  principal- 
ly consumed  in  the  country,  and  great  quantities 
of  it  are  manufactured  into  brandy,  which  is  much 
drank. 

There  are  produced  here  two  varieties  of  wine, 
white  and  red,  and  of  different  qualities.  The  red 
wine,  when  kept  in  the  cellars  of  the  convents  or 
of  private  gentlemen,  for  any  considerable  time, 
becomes  of  a  fine  quality,  and  is  esteemed  by  con* 
noisseurs  equal  to  the  wines  of  Spain.  The  price  of 
these  wines  in  La  Paz,  is  8  or  9  dollars  for  two 
arrobas  (50  lbs.) ;  it  being  sold  by  weight.  The 
price  of  brandy  is  less.  The  mode  of  transporting 
these  liquors  into  the  interior  is  curious ;  it  is  car* 
ried  in  goat-skins,  called  odre^^  on  the  backs  of 
mules.  The  skins  are  taken  from  the  goats  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner :  the  animal  is  suspended 
alive  by  his  horns — the  skin  is  then  loosened  around 
the  neck,  and  stripped  off!  The  skin  is  afterwards 
dried,  and  partially  tanned,  then  tarred  on  the  out* 
side,  when  it  becomes  fit  to  receive  tl^^iquon 
Each  odre  will  commonly  hold  fi'om  20  V^fd  gal* 
Ions.  The  wine  is  preserved  in  the  vaults  of  the 
churches,  in  large  vats,  or  reservoirs,  lined  with 
clay^  and  which  wiU  contain  many  hogsheads :  it  id 
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lq)t  in  this  way  thirty  and  forty  years  and  longer; 
wooden  casks  are  unused,  and  ahnost  unknown. 

The  agi  or  Guinea  pepper  is  an  article  in  great 
demand,  it  is  eaten  by  all  classes  of  people.  The 
price  is  from  4  to  S5  for  one  aroba  (25lbs.)  The 
price  of  cotton  is  10  or  12  shillings  for  an  aroba. 
These  are  the  prices  at  La  Paz ;  they  are  much 
lower  where  the  articles  are  produced,  the  ex- 
penses of  transportation  being  very  great.  They 
are  carried  to  market  on  the  backs  of  mules  and 
asses.  These  animals  are  bred  in  Tucuman  and 
are  brought  here  young;  they  are  fed  on  a  spe- 
cies of  tall  grass,  called  alfa-alfa^  which  is  very 
abundant,  and  upon  which  they  fatten  very  fast, 
attaining  to  extraordinary  strength  and  size.  A 
considerable  portion  ot  the  population  of  these 
provinces  are  muleteers. 

The  cochineal  is  found  in  its  native  state  along 
the  coast;  this  insect  feeds  upon  the  fruit  of  a 
iraiall  tree,  called  nopal  or  hygopal  (indian  fig  tree,) 
and  which  is  designated  by  some  Botanist3  under 
the  name  of  cactus  opuntia  maxima^  and  by  Linna^s 
under  that  of  cactus  coccinelUfer.  The  indians  use 
this  insect  in  dyeing  the  wool  of  the  Llama  and 
Alpacha,  and  which  do  not  lose  their  brilliant 
and  glossy  appearance.  The  use  of  the  cochineal 
as  a  dycHstuflT,  was  known  in  the  times  of  the  In- 
eas ;  there  are  fabrics  and  paintings  at  Cuzco, 
made  ^^  ancient  times,  which  exhibit  the  same 
red  colours,  as  are  now  produced  by  the  cochi- 
neal. The  Spaniards  have  entirely  neglected  its 
cmltivation  here,  although  the  climate,  there  be- 
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in^  no  rains,  is  much  more  favourable  for  ite  suc- 
cessful production  than  in  Mexico,  where,  during 
the  rainy  season,  the  insects  are  obliged  to  be 
housed,  or  removed  into  districts,  in  which  the 
rains  occur  at  a  different  season  of  the  year.  • 

In  the  valleys  of  Tackna,  situated  a  few  leagues 
inland  from  the  port  of  Iquique,  there  are  many 
vineyards,  and  there  is  also  a  rude  manufactory  of 
glass.  The  vineyards  and  olive  plantations  in 
these  provinces,  are  manured  by  a  kind  of  yellow 
earth,  called  huano^  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
excrement  of  sea  birds.  It  is  procured  fipom  two 
small  islands,  one  situated .  near  Arica,  and  the 
other  in  the  bay  of  Iquique,  which  are  inliab- 
ited  by  indians  and  negroes.  This  earth  is  so  fer- 
tilizing, that  it  is  supposed  to  enrich  the  soil  at 
least  one  hundred  fold. 

At  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  Iquique, 
are  situated  the  silver  mines  of  Huantajaya, 
which  are  surrounded  with  beds  of  rock  salt 
These  mines  furnish  annually  from  45  to  52,000  lbs. 
of  silver.  In  1758  and  '89  there  were  found  in  the 
mines  belonging  to  the  fcanily  of  Colonel  Loaysa, 
situated  here,  two  lumps  of  massive  silver,  one 
weighing  200  and  the  other  800  lbs.  There  are 
also  found  in  the  mountains  of  Pico,  in  the  nei^- 
bourhood,  mines  of  silver  and  copper,  and  the  lat- 
ter in  abundance. 

Amcmg  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  there  are  a 
great  number  of  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  who 
are  educated,  and  possess  independent  fortunes. 
The  mulattoes  are  particularly  distinguished  for 
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their  vivacity  and  volubility.  They  are  fond  fH 
learning,  and  boast  of  their  noble  blood  and  cha* 
racten  They  have  obtained  fnHn  the  king  let^ 
ters  patent,  conferring  upon  them  the  dignity  and 
titk  of  ^^  Don,''  as  they  este^n  it;  and  which,  if 
omitted  by  any  one  in  addressing  them,  he  is 
immediately  reminded  of  it  by  his  Donship. 
They  are  excluded  from  the  professions  of  law 
and  the  church;  they  therefore  generally  apply 
themselves  to  physic,  which  they  practice  with 
more  quackery  than  skill.  They  are  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  the  interior  cities  of  Peru,  boasting 
of  their  dignity  and  their  knowledge.  They  are 
cowards  in  war,  and  prefer  talking  to  fighting; 
they  cannot  endure  cold,  nor  the  hardships  of  a 
campaign.  In  the  rebellion  of  Tupac  Amaru,  two 
or  three  regiments  of  this  caste,  in  crossii^  the 
cold  mountains  from  Lima  on  their  march  to  Cu2- 
CO,  were  attacked  by  Indians  ^ariy  in  the  morning, 
and  being  benumbed  by  the  cold,  they  were  una-  . 
ble  to  use  their  muskets.  They  sent  in  a  flag  of 
truce  to  ask  an  armistice  until  the  sun  had  risen, 
which  was  refused,  and  they  were  totally  defeated. 
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LETTER  VI. 

1  8BALL  conclade  mj  sketch  of  Upper  Peru, 
by  some  additional  remarks  upoo  the  miueB,  thfe 
climate,  soil,  productions,  and  commerce  of  that 
interesting  country. 

The  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  occurring  within 
IS""  and  23''  south  latitude,  are  situated  at  the  fol* 
lowing  places : 

OOLD  WASHINGS^ 

Tipuani,   Carabaja,  Challana,  Vilaque,  and 
Chuqujaguillo. 

golp'm;nes. 

Ysmi,  Ananea,  Consata,  Araca,  Rinconada,  Cfai'^ 
loco,  Condo-Condo,  Choque-camata,  Pica,  Cica- 
Gica,  and  Azangaro. 

SILVER  MINES. 

Potosi,  Lipez,  Porco,  Huantajaya^  Aullagas, 
Caylloma,  Charoma,  Estarca,  Lampa,  Cerillos, 
Oruro,  Popo,  Chancani,  Puno,  Laycacota,  Pica, 
Verenguela,  Kinsachata,  Huyana-Potosi,  Chuqui- 
i^uillo,  Carangas,  and  Pichegua. 

There  are  mines  of  quicksilver  at  Pucarani  and 
Guarina;  and  platina  is  found  at  MorocoUo,  in 
Low  Peru. 

The  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  extracted 
from  these  several  mines,  it  is  impossible  accu- 
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ratelj  to  estimate :  it  has  been  stated  at  about 
$  14,000,000  annually.  There  are  probably 
$6,000,000  coined  annually  at  Potosi  and  Lima, 
and  which  may  be  one  third  of  the  whole  quanti- 
ty of  metal  produced.  M.  Torres  states,  that  the 
quantity  of  coin  and  bullion  expoi^ed  annually 
from  Peru,  amounts  to  $  8,240,000. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  here  to  bestow  sojne 
remarks  upon  the  influence  of  these  metals  upon 
national  wealth  and  industry  in  Peru,  and  more  es- 
pecially, as  some  political  writers  of  Europe  main- 
tain that  the  precious  metals,  far  from  being  a  use- 
ful production  to  South  America,  are  the  fruitful 
source  of  evils  to  that  country ;  that  its  true  in- 
terests would  be  to  abandon  its  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  devote  itself  to  agriculture  and  com- 
merce; and  that  the  working  of  mines  bf  iron  and 
copfler,  which  they  describe  as  things  of  intrinsic 
vakie^  would  be  of  greater  utility.  The  celebrated 
Humboldt, — ^to  whom  the  scientific  world  <iwe  so 
many  discoveries,  and  the  South  Americans,  a  rich 
tribute  of  gratitude  for  opening  to  the  world  the 
wonderfuJ  resources  of  their  country, — has  ad- 
vanced these  sentiments,  and  urged*  them  upon 
the  people  of  South  America  with  no  little  zeal. 
I  deem  them,  however  they  may  be  support- 
ed by  weight  of  authority,  to  be  clearly  falla- 
cious. 

The  precious  metals,  from  remote  antiquity  to 
the  present  time,  have  been  used  by  all  civilized 
nations  as  the  token  or  representative  of  wealth. 
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the  meafture  of  rahie,  and  the  instrament  as  wdl 
as  an  article  of  exchange.  And  their  value  con- 
sists not  in  their  being  in  themselves  objects  of 
consumption,  or  articles  of  absolute  necessity  to 
the  existence  of  man,  but  because  all  nations  have, 
by  common  consent,  agreed  to  recognise 'them  as 
the  universal  standard  and  measure  of  property  or 
things  of  value.  This  convention  of  nations  cre- 
ates a  demand  for  them,  and  demand  is  tmdaubtedbf 
the  fdtimate  and  onfy  permanent  regulator  of  the  ex* 
cbangeabk  vabie  of  all  eommoditiei.  Some  political 
economists,  like  the  learned  Adam  Smith,  do  in- 
deed assert  that,  ^^  hbowr  is  alone  the  ultimate  and 
real  standard  by  which  the  value  of  all  commodities 
can  be  estimated.^^  Labour,  no  doubt,  is  one  of 
the  sources  of  value  or  wealth,  but  it  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  productions  which  are  in 
themselves  valuable.  There  is  certainly  too  much 
laborious  trifling  in  the  world,  to  admit  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  proposition  that  ^labour  is  the  on- 
ly and  ultimate  standard  of  value.'  But  to  prove 
this  proposition  to  be  false,  we  need  only  to  refer 
to  the  celebrated  writer  last  mentioned,  where  he 
says,  ^  that  the  money  price  of  labour  is  regulated 
by  the  demand  for  labour.^'  So  it  se^ns  that  la- 
bour itself,  which  has  just  been  called  the  ultimate 
standard  ofvabie^  is  still  regulated,  even  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Smith,  by  something  else,  which  is 
demand  Labour  is  not,  therefore,  the  last  stand- 
ard ;  but  in  order  to  arrive  at  that,  we  must  pro- 
ceed one  step  Airtber,  to  witt  to  demand.    It  is 
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demaad  then,  after  all,  that  regulates  the  Tahie  of 
things.  According  to  the  vulgar  axiom,->-and 
tibere  ie  frequently  much  truth  in  the  sayings  of 
the  vulgar,  which  are  emphatically  the  concen- 
kttted  wisdom  of  ages, — ^  a  thing  is  worth  what* 
it  will  fetch.''  Again,  Humboldt  says,  that  ^  true 
wealth  comists  in  the  abundance  of  objects  of  eon- 
snmption-^n  that  of  things^  and  not  in  the  91^  l^ 
which  they  are  represented.''  This  is  another  fal- 
lacy, which  is  also  supported  by  the  high  authori- 
ty of  Adam  Smith ;  indeed,  it  is  no  doubt  taken 
from  his  book,  &Hr  he  says  that  ^^  real  riches  are 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  comnmabk  goods 
which  any  one  may  possess,  or  have  'money  to  pur- 
chase." Why  the  wealth  of  this  individual  does 
not  consist  in  his  monetf  as  much  as  in  tiie  quantity 
of  goods  which  his  money  will  purchase,  and  why 
those  goods  must  be  eonsumabk^  or  tweets  of  con^ 
sumpHon^  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover.  According 
to  my  views  of  this  subject,  ^oeaUk  consists  in  abun- 
dance af  exfJiangecAk  or  demandabk  commodities.  If  this 
is  true,  and  also  that  demand  regulates  value,  it  is 
clear  4hat  gold  and  silver  are  articles  of  real  value 
and  component  parts  of  wealth.  There  are  cer- 
tainly no  articles  known  in  society  or  commerce 
that  are  in  greater  demand  than  die  precious  me- 
tals— that  men^  will  endure  so  many  hardships^  or 
brave  so  many  dangers  to  obtain.  The  illustrious 
Locke,  who  thought  upon  tiiis  subject  with  the 
same  correctness  that  he  did  upon  every  other  of 
which  he  treated,  "  considered  gold  and  silver  as 
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the  D306t  fiNil>8tai[itiftl  part  ef  the  moveable  weuM 
of  nations.^ 

1  here  is  also  another  palpable  error  in  Hat 
propositi<m  of  Humboldt ;  be  bbjs  that  ^  goM  and 
Btlrer  are  only  the  sign  by  which  things  are  repre* 
sented.*^  To  measure  valae,  is  not  the  cmly  office 
of  the  precious  metals  in  effecting  exchanges ; — 
as  a  yard,  for  instance,  is  the  measure  of  length. 
A  given  quantity  of  these  metals  is  considered  of 
equal  value  with  the  things  exchanged ;  if  I  pay 
$2  for  a  bushel  of  wheat,  the  seller  esteems  the 
cash  at  least  of  equal  value  to  the  wheat  The 
precious  metals  then,  have  an  intrinsic  value  in- 
dependent of  the  l^al  one  which  they  possess  as 
money. 

If  the  precious  metals  are  only  signs  of  value, 
tiien  are  Bank  notes,  or  /x^ier  promises^  equally 
as  good  a  circulating  medium ;  a  proposition, 
which  I  apprehend  few  politicians  of  the  United 
States  will  seriously  maintain  at  the  present  time, 
but  which  has  been  confidently  asserted,  and  has 
no  doubt  aided  in  no  small  d^^ree  in  introducing 
into  tins  country  the  paper  money  system,  which 
is  now  producing  so  many  evils. 

That  a  demand  for  the  precious  metals  will  al- 
ways exist,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  firom  thehr 
nii&ty^  beatOy^  and  scarcity^  according  to  Dr.  Smith, 
but  more  than  all,  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
have  been  adopted  'by  all  civilised  nations  as  a 
circulating  medium— -as  a  thing  to  exchange  for 
every  thing  else.     As  long  as  luxuries,  conven- 
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Img  will  gold  and  silver,  which  alone  can  procure 
them  all,  be  in  demand  also^-^nless,  mdeed,  some- 
thing else  is  substituted  in  their  stead  as  money,  a 
thing  not  likely  to  happen.  Being  the  money  of 
the  world,  the  precious  metals  have  become  a 
real  and  substantial  necessary  of  life  to  aU  classes 
of  society :  to  the  prince,  to  enable  him  to  carry 
on  the  opefSitionB  of  his  government;  and  to  the 
private  individual,  io  procure  ibr  him  the  neces- 
•arieft  and  comforts  of  life.  If  not  the  immediate 
objects  of  consumption,  they  are  the  necessary 
agents  by  which  those  ol^^cts  are  procured.  In 
the  actual. state  of  civilised  life,  they  are  objects 
of  the  first  utility  and  i^cessity,  as  much  so  as  the 
fire  which  warms  you,  or  dresses  your  finid.  Be* 
ndes,  the  precious  metals  are  not  only  the  instra^ 
ment  of  commerce,  but  the  inciting  cause,  the  ani- 
mating, reward  of  all  the  industry  and  labour  in 
the  world.  Man  will  not  labour  for  mere  conve«> 
nienees :  it  is  the  hope  of  obtaining  something  be* 
yond  this,  of  surplus  wealth,  that  stimulates  him  to 
overcome  the  inertise  of  his  nature,  and  to  submit 
to  the  irksomeness  of  painful  toil.  The  savage, 
who  knows  not  the  use  of  gold  and  silver,  who  is 
unacquainted  with  either  conveniences  or  luxu- 
jries,  takes  his  scanty  repast,  just  enough  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  hunger,  then  wraps  his  blanket 
around  him,  and  sleeps  till  hunger  again  returns 
to  arouse  and  impel  him  to  the  chase :  he  is  the 
rich  man  of  the  political  economists;  none  have 
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the  necessaries  of  life  in  so  great  abondance  ne 
he.  Dr.  Smith  says  that  ^  everj  man  is  rich  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  in  which  he  can  enjoy  the 
necessaries  of  life.''  Then  are  we  all  rich,  for 
which  of  us  does  not  enjoy  the  necessaries  of  life  ? 
— andjthe  rich  are  found  in  alms  houses  and  hospi- 
tals as  well  as  in  splendid  palaces. 

The  precious  metak  are  not  an  artificial  pro- 
duction like  manufactures,  which  presiq^pose 
agriculture,  but  they  are  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  soil  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  which 
demand  labour  like  any  other  production,  like 
the  wheat,  tobacco,  and  cotton  of  the  United 
States,  with  this  only  difference,  that  they  do  not 
require  seed  or  cultivation  like  the  latter,  but 
grow  spontaneously  in  the  earth.  The  value 
arising  from  that  true  test,  the  demand  of  gold 
and  silver,  induces  the  working  of  the  mmes,  but 
as  they  cannot  be  worked  without  the  articles  of 
living  being  supplied  to  the  workmen,  it  follows 
that  the  working  of  mines  encourages  agriculture, 
and  enriches  the  agriculturist,  who  sells  his  sur- 
plus produce  to  the  ridi  miners  who  want  it;  and 
hence  the  fact,  that  in  Peru,  the  greatest  markets 
are  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines.  The  mines 
in  some  measure  supply  the  want  of  commerce, 
to  this  country,  which  has  always  been  prohibited 
by  the  government  We  behold  populous  and 
wealthy  cities  rising  up  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  in  inhospitable  climates,  and  on  a  barren 
soil,  in  the  vicinity  of  gold  and  silver  mines. 
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What  would  have  been  the  8ituati<m  of  Peru,  no 
matter  how  fine  the  climate/  or  how  productive 
the  soil,  if  it  had  no  mines,  or  they  had  never 
been  worked ! 

It  may  happen  that  the  precious  metalu  may  be 
sent  into  the  world  in  great  abundance,-  as  was 
the  case  on  the  discovery  of  America,  and  the 
demand  decreasing,  they  may  decrease  in  value.  * 
If  this  should  occur,  it  will  operate  in  favour  of 
the  agriculturist  of  Peru,  or  of  that  country  wjtiere 
the  increase  begins,  as  by  obtaining  mor'e  metal 
for  his  produce,  he  will  be  able  to  purchase  greater 
quantities  of  conveniences  and  luxuries ;  many 
things  which  before  he  could  not  obtain,  will  be 
within  his  reach,  and  *the  sphere  of  his  comforts 
and  enjoyments  will  be  enlarged;  having  more 
money,  he  will  be  able  to  command  ft  greater 
amount  of  the  labour,  or  of  the  products  of  the 
labour,  of  othef  nations.  This  is  too  obvious  to 
require  illustration ;  and  by  increasing  the  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals  in  Peru,  the  amount  of  its 
national  wealth  will  be  increased.      ^  * 

It  is  preposterous  to  pretend  that  it  will  be 
impolitic  for  P^ru  to  work  it^  mines,  the  rich  pro- 
ducts of  which  are  as  much  its  natural  producti&na 
as  Peruvian  bark  or  Cochineal,  and  by  which 
foreign  comitaierce  will  be  most  powerfully  attract- 
ed to  its  shores :  and  it  is  to  an  extended  inter- 
course  with  foreign  nations  that  this  country  must 
look  for  advancement  in  knowledge,  industry, 
arts,  and  civil  and  religious  liberty* 

2D 
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In  Europe  it  may  indeed  be  true  that  agricoUure 
is  the  only  fountain  of  its  prosperity,  because  it 
furnishes  the  raw  materials  for  manufectures  which 
are  the  sources  of  its  wealth ;  and  I  know  not  but 
the  notions  of  political  economy  which  I  have  been 
combatting  may  be  applicable  to  that  country,  but 
tKe  situation  and  interests  of  the  new  world. are 
widely*  different.  In  South  America,  the  mines 
are  at  present  the  only  encojiragement  of  agricul- 
ture-and  industry;  in  those  parts  which  are  the 
most  distant  from  the  mines,  although  the  most 
fertile,  the  inhabitiants  are  less  wealthy;  easily 
supplying  themselves  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
here  their  industry  ceases,*  and  they  are  compara- 
tively idle  and  indolent.  *  But  the  people  who 
dwell  in  4he  neighbourhood  of  the  mines,  become 
rich  from  selling  the  surplus  produce  of  their  soil, 
for  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  miners,- and  they  arc 
enabled  to  enjoy,  if  not  more  of  the  mere  neces- 
saries, certainly  more  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries 
of  life.  Thus  it  is  that  the  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture in  Pferu  keeps  pace  with  the  progressive  aug- 
mentation of  surplus  wealth,  or  of  gold  and  silver. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  remjtrk  the  absurdity  of 
the  idea  of  Dr.  Smith,  that  the  ^^  mines  of  a  coun- 
try have  no  connexion  with  its  industry.'' 

The  miners  in  Peru  and  Mexico  are  the  patrons 
and  supporters  of  the  luxurious  arts,  like  the 
Princes  of  Europe.  In  the  city  of  Mexico,  which 
is  full  of  wealthy  miners,  there  are  monuments  of 
the  arts,  equal  in  magnificence  to  those  of  any 
city  in  the  world;  and  if  Peru  does  not  exhibit 
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the  same  grandeur,  it  is  because  that  country  has 
been  more  oppressed  and  ill  governed  than  Mexico; 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  its  governors,  from  the  period 
of  the  conquest  to  the  present  day,  have  been  the 
most  ignorant  of  any  in  Spanish  America*. 

Although  the  miners  dwell  in  the  most  unfavour- 
able climates,  and  on  the  most  barren  soil,  still 
they  rear  habitations  there,  and  build  flourishing 
tovms  ajid  populous  cities ;  and  even  after  «the 
mined  are  exhausted  and  abandoned,  the  colony 
remains,  the  hardy  ir^abitant  having  become  at- 
tached to  the  soili  no  matter  how  rude  it  is^  which 
gave  him  birth.  After  prosperity  has  departed, 
and  subsistence  itself  become  precarious,  we  find 
him  clinging  to  the  barren  rock,  and  withering 
there,  rather  than  be  torn  away.  It  is  in  vain  to 
remind  him.  how  bleak  the  sky,  how  barren  the 
soil,  how  tempestuous  the  climate — we  find  him 
rebuilding  his  weather-beaten  cottage  on  the 
broken  rock  which  the  lightning  had  riven,  or  on 
the  sand  which  the  torrents  had  not  entirely  swept 
away,  obstinately  refusing  to  quit  his  native  soil. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Potosi,  Lipez,  and  AuUa- 
gas,  we  find  a  people  dwelling  on  the  verge  of 
eternal  snows,  surrounded  by  the  tenants  of  those 
inhospitable  regions,  the  Vicunas  and  Guanacos, 
in  small  romantic  cottages  on  the  summits  of  the 
mountains;  subsisting  cheerfully  on  the  milk  pf 
their  goats  and  frozen  potatoes,  regardless  of  the 

*  Pizarro  could  oeitber  read  nor  write,  and  bi9  successor^ 
kale  been  generally  in  the  same  predtcament. 
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tempest  howling  without,  and  of  their  lofty  and 
exposed  position^ 

Who  can  doubt  that  the  fine  and  fertile  valleys 
of  Peru,  **  where  the  flowere  erer  blossom,  the 
beams  ever  shine,"  will  be  populated,  whenever 
the  government  shall  secure  to  the  citizen  his 
rights,  and  shall  encourage  the  emigration  of  enter- 
prising  foreigncfrs  ? 

CLIMATE.  *      . 

In  the  progress  of  the  preceding  letters,  1  have 
spoken  ,of  the  climate  of  particular  districts  of 
Upper  Peru ;  I  will  now  endeavour  to  present  a 
generetl  view  of  the  climate  of  the  whole  country. 

From  the  pass  qf  Volcan,  in  the  douth,  which  is 
near  the  tropic,  to  the  Cordillera  of  Vileanota  in 
the  north,  situated  at  14**  30'  south  lat  the  tract  of 
country  between  the  eastern  and  western  Cordil- 
lera, is  generally  windy  and  cold,  although  some 
temperate  and  fruitful  valleys  intervene.  This 
mountainous  and  rugged  tract  is  called  La  Sierra; 
it  is  rich  in  metallic  wealth,  and  in  addition  to  the 
precious  metab  and  quicksilver,  there  are  mines 
of  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  iron,  in  great  abundance^ 
and  which  are  all  worked  except  those  of  iron  and 
quicksilver.  The  product  of  copper,  tin,  and  lead^ 
is  abundant ;  these  metals  are  used  in  the  opera- 
tions of  mining,  and  the  two  former  are  exported 
in  considerable  quantities. 

In  this  region  there  are  frequent  storms  of  rain 
and  Imil,  and  on  the  ^mountains,  snow;  thunder- 
storms are  also  frequent    The  year  is  divided 
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into  onTy  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry;  the 
former  commencing  in  November  and  continuing 
to  April,  and  the  latter,  or  dry  season,  the  remain- 
der of  the  year ;  during  this  period  there  are  no 
raind,'  and  this  is  the  winter  of  this  ^climate,  there 
being  frequently  frosts  of  con^derable  severity, 
and  the  ground  bdng  frozen  so  as  to  prevent  cul- 
tivation.   In  the  rainy  months,  potatoes,  quinoa, 
oka,  and  other  roots  and  grains,  peculiar  to  the 
country,  arp  cultivated,  even  on  the  table  lands, 
and  the  declivities  of  the*Cordilleras.    The  coldest 
weather  which  occurs  in  May  and  June,  resembles 
the  months  of  October  and  November  in  the  north- 
em  states  of  North  America ;  but  fires  are  never 
lighted  to  warm  apartments, — the  same  kind  of 
dress  is  worn  the  year  round,  and  cattle  are  never 
housed.     The  lofty  regions  are  bare  of  trees;  the 
table  lands  only  exhibit  a  little  stunted  shrubbery, 
and  a  species  of  wiry  grass,  or  rush,  called  Heechoo^ 
which  grows  where  nothing  else  wiU  v'egetate,  and 
upon    which  the  -Vicunas  and   Guanacos   feed. 
This  rush  is  used  by  t|ie  Indians  for  roofing  their 
cottages,  and  they  make  mats  and  ropes  of  the 
Bame  substance.    There  is  now  a  bridge  over  the 
river  Desaguedero,  on  the  main  route  from  Lima 
to  Buenos  Ayres,  the  lengthwise,  or  string  pieces 
of  which  consist  of  ropes  of  the  size  of  cables 
made  of  this  grass,  resting  upon  the  water,  upon 
which  canoes    are  placed  crosswise,  .and  6ver 
these  are  strewed  great  quantities  of  flags,  collect- 
ed from  the  shores  of  the  river  and  the  lake.    This 
bridge  is  repaired  every  yjear;  it  is  said  to  have 
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existed  after  the  same  fashion,  from  the  times  of 
the  Ihcas. 

In  the  valleys  and  ravines  of  this  tract  of  coun- 
try, the  climate  is  temperate  and  the  soil  fertile ; 
and,  from  their  sheltered  situation,  vegetation 
is  never  interrupted  by  frost ;  they  are  profusely 
watered  by  the  torrents  which  roll  down  the  moun- 
tains, and  are  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  luxuriant  crops. 

On  the  eastern- sides  of  the  eastern,  Cordillera^ 
the  climate  is  uniformly'  warm ;  the  seasons  arc 
<iivided  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  former  tract 
the  rainy  season  commencing  in  November  and 
continuing  to  April.  There  are  here  no  frost  or 
snow,  and  all  the  varieties  of  the  climate  consist 
in  the  graduations  of  heat,  and  in  humidity  and 
dryness.  It  is  this  part  of  Peru  which  possesses 
the  finest  climate ;  the  Province  of  Cochabajnba 
is  situated  within  this  region,  and  here  is  Tipuani, 
celebrated  for  its  gold,  and  for  being  seated  Sit  the 
head  of  the  navigation  of  the  .Amazon. 

On  the  west  of  the  western  Cordillera,  or 
that  of  the  coast,  it  never  rains ;  the  moisture 
of  the  earth  is  supplied  from  the  torrents  which 
descend  from  the  mountains,  and  from  the  dews 
of  Heaven.  There  is  in  this  region  some  chilly^ 
weather;  but  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are 
inconsiderable ;  there  are  here  no  thunder  storms, 
but"  earthquakes  are  not  uhfrequent  There 
are  some  volcanic  mountains  in  the  range  of  the 
western  Cordillera,  but  their  fires  seem  to  have 
expired ;  they  have  emitted  no  flames  for  mdiOf 
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years.  *  At  the  base  of  a  mountain  near  the  valley 
of  Locumba,  there  are  hot  springs,  impregnated 
with  sulphur.  This  region  along  the  coast,  pos- 
sesses a  mild  and  genial  temperature ;  its  soil  is 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  all  the  tropical,  fruits, 
and  its  valleys  are  celebrated  for  producing  the 
finest  grapes. 

The  healthfulness  of  the  climate  of  Peru,  is  much 
and  deservedly  extolled ;  in  some  of  the  ports  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  the  fever  and  ague  prevails,  but 
acute  diseases  are  almost  entirely  unknown.  The 
Indians,  who  live  a  temperate  life,  attain  very 
generally  to  an  advanced  ag^.  Peru  has  been 
called  the  country  of  old  men.  * 

« 

SOIL  AND  PRODUCTIONS. 

1  now  proceed  to  speak  more  minutely  of  the 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  productions  of  this 
country. 

Mvieral  Substances.  • 

Alum,  (three  kinds,)  epsom  salts,  glauber  salts, 
nitre,  or  salt  petre,  soda,  native  verdigris,  orpi- 
ment  of  Peru,  salt,  blue  vitriol,  vitriolated  tartar, 
magnesia. 

JVative  Mvm.  There  are  three  kinds  of  na- 
tive aluu)  found  in  diis  country,  and  which  are 
called  cacfuna  Uanca^  or  white  cachina^  miUo^  and 
eolquemUo^  or  yeUow  eachina.  Here  nature  offers 
this  substance  ready  formed  to  your  hands,  and  in 
the  greatest  puritjr:  while  in  Europe  it  can  only, 
be  obtained  by  tedious  and  expensive  processes- 
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The  cachina  blanea^  ib  found  abundantly  <on  the 
frontiers  ofLa  Paz,  embedded  in  masses  of  slate 
or  ar^Uaceous  schistos.  The  mitto  is  found  plen- 
tifully in  the  deep  defiles  on  both  sides  of  the 
Cordilleras.  It  appears  upon  the  slate  or  schistos 
rocks  in  the  dry  season,  in  a  state  of  efflorescence, 
forming  a  crust  of  pure  alum,  which  nature  has  per- 
fectly combined,  and  made  ready  for  the  use  of  the 
manufacturer  in  his  most  delicate  operations.  Al- 
though found  amorphous,  it  may  easily  be  crystal- 
lized by  the  most  ordinary  chemical  processes* 

The  third  species,  ColqumiUo^  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  in  beds  on  the  borders  of  the  Pro- 
vinces df  Porco  and  Chayanta,  and  combined 
with  sulphate  of  copper.  Its  matrix  is  schistos ; 
its  colour  as  it  appears  in  nature,  is  diversified 
with  shades  of  white  and  yellow.  This  sort  is 
particularly  prized  by  manufacturers*  on  account 
of  its  excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Green  Vitriol  (Sulphate  of  iron).  Tins  substtoce 
is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance,  in  the  town  of 
Tarapacha,  in  the  Province  of  Carangas.  It  is 
found  in  its  native  state  in  the  dry  season. 

Epsom  Salts.  (Sulphate  bf  magnesia).  These 
salts  are  found  in  great  quantities  in  their  native 
state  in  masses  of  slate,  and  sometimes  united 
with  mtfib,  particularly  on  the  eastern  sides  and 
summits  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  in  the  ravines 
formed  by  the  rivers  Pilcomayo  and  Cachimayo. 

Glauber  Salts.  (Sulphate  of  soda).  This  sub- 
'  stance  is  found  in  the  dry  season  along  the  road 
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firom  Ctizco  to  Potosi  and  Jujui.  It  is  found  in 
the  shape  of  a  crust,  efflorescing  from  the  earth, 
and  a  person  maj  collect  great  quantities  in  a 
short  time^  an  Indian  will  collect  1 50  lbs.  in  a  day, 
with  the  copper  vessel  in  which  he  keeps  his 
Ckkhcu 

Pure  JSttre.  The  vast  abundance  in  which  this 
valuable  substance  is  found  in  Peru  is  truly  as- 
tonishing. It  occurs  in  its  native  pure  state ; 
and  is  fit  for  commerce  without  the  aid  of  any 
chemical  process.  It  abounds  on  the  tops  and 
sides  of  the  hills ;  and  besides,  there  are  many 
plants  which  yield  it  abundantly  by  lixiviation. 

Mxtive  Soda.  This  salt  is  found  in  great  plenty 
and  purity  throughout  the  whole  country;  in  the 
plains  bordering  on  the  lake  Titicaca,  in  Paria 
and  Oruro,  and  in  the  valleys  of  Cochabamba. 
This  is  an  important  article  of  commerce;  in 
Europe  it  is  produced  from  the  combustion  of  sec^ 
plants,  but  in  Peru  it  is  found  in  its  native  state. 

JfaHve  Verdigris  {Svb-acetaie  of  Copper.)  This 
mmeral  substance  is  found  in  the  copper  mines  <^ 
Carangas,  Lipez,  Atacama,  and  other  Provinces^ 
The  price  here  is  from  2  to  $3  for  25  lbs ;  while 
the  artificial  verdigris  sells  for  $1  a  pound. 

Orpiment  of  Peru  (a  Sulphuret  of  Arsenic.')  A 
species  of  yellow  paint,  much  eNieemed,  consisting 
of  arsenic  combined  with  sulpttur;  it  is  found  in 
the  difierent  mines  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  coast, 
and  in  the  Province  of  Carai^j^.    This  is  an  im^ 

2  £ 
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portant  article  in  dyeing,  and  from  it  the  arsenic  of 
commerce  may  be  easily  obtained. 

Common  Salt.  This  country  contains  immense 
deposites  of  this  salt.  The  ravines  in  the  dry 
season  exhibit  immense  quantities  of  it  crystallized 
in  a  high  state  of  purity;  and  it  is  also  found  in 
large  veins  in  the  rocks,  and  of  the  same  excellent 
quality.  There  are  inexhausti  ble  mines  of  it  in  the 
settlement  of  Yocalla,  near  Potosi,  from  which 
the  miners  of  that  place  are  supplied;  and  also 
in- the  Province  of  Yamparaes  and  other  places. 

All  the  foregoing  substances  are  produced  ready 
formed  to  yoiir  hand,  without  the  aid  of  art ;  indeed 
Peru,  from  its  position  under  a  tropical  sun,  its  long 
rains  and  continued  droughts,  seems  a  vast  labo- 
ratory, where  that  great  chemist,  nature,  carries 
on  her  operations  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  leaves 
little  for  man  to  do. 

Blue  Vitriol  (Sulphate  of  Copper.)  This  substance 
is  found  in  its  native  state,  but  in  very  small  quan- 
tities ;  but  by  combining  sulphur  and  copper, 
which  are  abundant  all  over  Peru,  it  may  easily 
be  produced. 

Vitriolated  Tartar  (Sulphate  of  Potash.)  This 
substance  may  be  obtained  by  a  very  coarse  die- 
mical  process  in  this  country. 

Magnesia. — ^Is  easily  obtained  by  decomposing 
Epsom  salts,  which  yield  about  40  per  cent  of 
white  magnesia. 
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Vegetable  Substances. 

L  Medicinal.  Gum  Arabic,  camphor,  hamahama, 
tanitani,  arnica  of  the  Andes,  guachanca,  quin- 
quina, jalap,  rhubarb,  sarsaparilla ;  gums  copal, 
storax,  tragacanth,  mjrrh,  guaicum  and  benzoin, 
frankincense,  balsams  of  copaiva,  Peru,  and  tolu, 
gentian,  aloes,  cuUen,  (proralen  grandulosa,) 
calaguala,  (prolipodium  canceolatum)  chancha- 
I%ua,  (a  species  of  gentian,)  vira-vira  (graphalum 
vira*vira,)  chamico,  azarguero,  ipecachuana,  cin- 
namon, and  a  variety  of  bitumens  and  resins. 

Gum  Arabic.  This  substance  is  produced  from 
the  most  common  trees  ofthe  country,  but  nobody 
takes  the  trouble  to  collect  it.  The  trees  which 
yield  it  are  of  the  same  species  with  those  from 
which  it  is  obtained  in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

Cctmphor.  I  know  not  that  the  real  laurus  cant' 
phora  grows  in  the  forests  of  Peru,  but  there  are 
many  trees  of  this  country  which  are  impregnated 
with  this  substance,  and  from  which  it  may  be 
abundantly  obtained  by  sublimation.  These  trees 
occur  in  the  ravines  ofthe  eastern  Cordillera;  and 
at  Arque  i»  Cochabamba  the  odour  of  camphor 
may  be  perceived  at  a  great  distance. 

Hamahama.  A  species  of  valerian^  which  is 
found  abundantly  in  the  Cordilleras ;  there  is  also 
another  species,  Valeriana  catacata^  which  is  found 
on  the  summits  of  those  mountains. 

Quinquina,  {Cinchona,  Peruvian  bark.)  There 
are  several  kinds  of  this  bark  produced  in  Peru, 
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but  the  principal  are  the  pale,  the  yellow,  and  the 
red.  This  important  article  in  the  Materia  Medica^ 
is  found  only  in  Peru.  The  trees  from  which  it  is 
taken,  are  found  in  the  eastern  borders  of  La  Pazv 
and  in  all  the  Provinces  of  the  eastern  Cordillera ; 
they  are  slender  and  straight,  rarely  exceediiig 
ten  feet  in  height,  and  are  about  the  size  of  a 
man^s  leg.  They  never  occur  in  clusters,  but  are 
thinly  scattered  throughout  the  forests;  they  are 
<;ut  down  by  the  Indians,  and  the  bark  is  peeled  off 
The  bark  is  collected  principally  by  the  Indians. 

Cinnamon.  This  valuable  substance  is  abun- 
dant in  the  regions  east  of  the  Cordilleras,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tipuani,  on  the  borders  of  the 
sources  of  the  Amazon,  and  in  the  Provinces  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Moxos,  and  Chiquitos. 
In  its  uncultivated  state,  the  only  way  in  which 
it  occurs  here,  it  is  equal  to  the  oriental  cinnamon^ 
except  that  it  may  be  somewhat  thicker.  It  is  not 
made  an  article  of  commerce  in  Peru. 

n.  Economical.  Tar,  yellow  wood  of  Santa 
Cruz,  churisiqui,  molle  and  tola,  chapi,  rocou,  or 
Brazil  wood,  airampo,  indigo,  cocoa,  coca,  tobac- 
CO,  cofiee,  cotton,  potatoe,  banana,  oka^  quinoa,  agi^ 
agave,  vainilla,  aJspice,  wax,  chonta,  mahogany, 
lucma,  ginger,  olives,  grapes,  palms,  tamarinds. 

Many  of  these  substances  are  dye  stuflEs,  such 
as  theyeUotv  wood  of  Santa  Crtiz^  chapi^  and  airampo^ 
the  former  for  dyeing  yellow,  and  the  two  latter, 
red. 

Luema  and  chonta  are  fine  woods  used  in  cabinet 
work    The  humui  yields  a  delicious  fruit,  and  the 
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ehtnta  id  equal  in  colour,  in  fineness  of  texture,  and 
solidity,  to  ebony.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  enu- 
merate the  many  fine  i^oods  which  abound  in  the 
extensive  forests  of  this  country,  for  they  have 
never  been  explored  by  civilized  man.  The  lower 
declivities  of  the  Cordilleras  are  heavily  timbered, 
but  it  is  in  the  forests  extending  from  Cochabamba 
and  Tipuani,east  and  north,  that  the  trees  of  the 
largest  size  are  found,  and  some  of  which,  I  should 
imagine,  are  well  adapted  to  ship-building.  The 
pine  and  cedar  are  common  trees  of  the  country. 
Odoriferous  and  flowering  shrubs  are  abundant 
These  forests  are  a  mine  of  botanical  riches,  but 
6uch  is  the  non-chalance  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
they  have  never  been  explored,  except  by  the 
Indians,  in  pursuit  of  coca,  or  game. 

AiTompo, — ^Is  a  species  of  the  cactus  upon  which 
the  cochineal  feeds.  It  is  a  prickly  shrub  produc- 
ing red  berries. 

Indigo.  This  valuable  substance  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  La  Paz,  in  Cochabamba,  and 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  but  it  has  never  been 
cultivated. 

Cocoa.  This  is  found  in  Moxos,  in  Apolobamba^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  last  chain  of  mountains  in  de- 
scending the  eastern  Cordillera. 

Coca.  This  substance  is  the  tobacco  of  the 
Indians,  and  resembles  the  betd  of  the  East;  its 
botanical  name  is  erythroxiglum  Peruvianum. 

Tobacco.  Is  cultivated  in  several  parts  of  the 
country,  but  under  royal  authority.  Its  general 
cultivation  was  interdicted  by  the  Spanish  laws. 
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Cotton,  The  Provinces  on  the  east  of  the^^U 
ern  Cordillera,  are  the  most  favourable  <i(»t!Kitries 
in  the  world  for  the  production  of  4his  valuaj^le 
substance ;  particularly  Coch^ibamba,  in  the  val- 
leys  extending  from  Arque  to  Valle  Grande, 

Potatoe  {popa  in  the  Quechua  language,  and 
choke  in  the  Aymara.)  This  important  vegetable 
is  a  native  of  America,  and  is  believed  to  be  an  in- 
digenous production  of  Peru.  There  are  produced 
in  this  country  several  kinds  of  potatoe ;  one  a 
long  kind,  of  A^hich  chunu  is  made.  This  substance 
is  made  by  first  freezing  the  potatoes,  then  pound- 
ing them,  and  drying  them  in  the  sun.  It  is  es- 
teemed a  delicate  food,  and  can  be  preserved 
many  years.  There  is  another  potatoe  which  is 
yellow,  like  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  of  fine  flavour. 
There  is  another  kind,  which  is  of  a  pink  colour^ 
and  is  also  excellent  food. 

Banana.  To  this  fruit  some  politicians  have 
attributed  the  indolence  of  the  Spanish  colonists, 
and  have  even  suggested  that  its  cultivation  ought 
to  be  prohibited.  It  is  easily  cultivated ;  its  yield, 
on  a  given  quantity  of  ground,  is  estimated  to  be 
to  that  of  potatoes  as  44  to  1 ;  and  besides  it  is 
extremely  nutritious.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  east- 
em  Cordillera. 

Oha  (oxafis  tuberosa.)  A  sweet  root,  growing 
in  the  cold  and  barren  soils,  and  an  important 
article  of  human  food  in  Peru. 

Quinoa  {Peruvian  rfce.)  An  important  grain 
as  an  article  of  food,  and  of  it  and  indian  com 
is  made  cfUcha^  the  beer  of  the  Indians. 
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Jgi  {Guinea  pepper.')  Called  by  the  Indians 
oochoo^  and  by  botanists  capsicum  baccatum;  its 
pods  are  one  quarter  of  a  yard  in  length ;  it  is 
produced  abundantly  on  the  coast. 

Jigave.  This  substance,  so  valuable  in  Mexico^ 
is  not  at  all  cultivated  in  Peru.  In  Mexico,  a  fer* 
mented  and  much  esteemed  liquor  resembling 
cider,  is  made  of  its  juice  Its  cultivation  is 
very  profitable.  It  is  found  in  the  cold  and 
lofty  regions  of  the  Cordilleras. 

Animal  Substances. 

Sal  ammoniac,  wool,  cochineal,  furs,  plumage. 

Sal  ammoniac.  This  substance  is  ranked  among 
animal  substances  on  account  of  its  being  most 
commonly  procured  from  animal  matter.  The 
Indians  dwelling  on  the  summits  of  the  Andes,  ad- 
mit their  domestic  animals,  the  Llama  and  Alpacha, 
into  their  cabins,  where  they  are  fed  and  housed ; 
and  from  the  scarcity  of  fuel  in  those  sterile  re- 
gions, they  bum  the  excrement  of  these  ani- 
mals. From  the  ashes  of  this  substance  thou- 
sands of  quintals  of  sal  ammoniac  may  easily  be 
made,  as  these  animals  feed  upon  a  grass  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt,  and  which  also  constitutes 
a  part  of  the  fuel  of  the  Indians. 

Wool  Sheep  are  dispersed  in  great  numbers 
all  over  the  Cordilleras ;  and  they  contribute  by 
their  fleeces,  milk,  and  flesh,  to  the  comforts  of 
the  Indians  who  inhabit  those  inhospitable  re- 
gions. 

There  are  four  distinct  species  of  sheep  peculiar 
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to  this  country ;  the  Uama^  ihe\A^ajcha^  or  P«o,  the 
Guanaco^  and  the  Vicuna.  Bufibn  has  inaccurately 
described  the  Guanaco  as  being  the  wild  Llama, 
and  the  Vicuna  as  the  wild  Alpacha ;  he  is  equally 
incorrect  when  he  says  that  the  Alpacha  is  a  beast 
of  burden  of  the  Indians.  I  was  bom  in  the  coun* 
try  of  the  Alpacha,  and  know  the  contrary  to  be 
the  fact;  the  Alpacha  is  a  slender  and  feeble 
animal. 

The  Llama  and  Alpacha  are  domestic  animals. 
The  Llama  is  about  the  size  of  a  stag ;  of  different 
colours,  white,  brown,  and  black.  This  aAimal 
is  sometimes  called  the  American  CamtU  but  the 
points  of  resemblance  are  not  very  numerous  or 
striking.  The  Llama  chews  the  cud  like  the 
common  sheep ;  its  flesh  is  excellent  food :  I  have 
often  tasted  it,  and  esteem  it  equal  to  mutton. 
Its  wool  is  long  and  coarse,  and  of  that  of  the 
wild  Llama  the  Indians  make  their  clothing.  It  is 
the  common  beast  of  burden  of  the  Indians ;  its 
usual  load  is  five  arobas,  (125  lbs.);  it  is  slow  mo- 
tioned, having  a  lofty  and  majestic  gait,  accompa- 
nied with  a  droning  noise  as  it  marches  along,  and 
carrying  its  head  high  in  the  air :  in  temper,  it  is 
mild,docile,  and  would  no  doubt  be  patient  under 
injuries,  if  they  were  ever  inflicted;  but  the  In- 
dians never  treat  this  noble  animal  with  cruelty. 
It  was  the  beast  of  burden  of  the  Peruvians^  in 
the  times  of  the  Incas. 

Alpacha.  This  animal  is  smaller  than  the  Llams* 
Its  colour  is  white,  black,  and  sometimes  spotted. 
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Its  flesh,  I  believe  is  never  eaten  ;  its  wool  is  very 
fine  and  valuable. 

Guanaco.  This  animal  is  still  smaller  than  the 
Alpacha ;  its  colour  is  usually  a  pale  red,  resem- 
bling a  rose  dried  in  the  sun ;  its  belly  and  legs 
are  white ;  its  wool  is  fine  and  valuable.  This 
animal  is  wild ;  I  never  saw  one  domesticated ; 
it  frequents  the  most  rude  and  inaccessible  parts 
of  the  Cordilleras,  and  is  extremely  fleet  of  foot. 

Tbe  Vicuna  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  Guanaco } 
it  is  somewhat  taUer  than  the  common  English 
sheep,  but  with  a  smaller  body.  Its  colour  is 
ordinarily  brown,  with  white  belly  and  legs.  This 
animal  is  more  vigorous  in  the  elevated  regions  of 
the  Cordilleras  than  in  low  and  temperate  situa- 
tions ;  and  the  difference  in  the  wool  in  the  two 
situations  is  very  perceptible :  that  in  the  higher 
parts  being  much  the  finest. 

The  Vicunas  inhabit  the  rudest  and  wildest 
parts  of  the  Cordilleras,  where  the  severity  of 
the  climate  and  the  continual  snows  drive  off 
every  other  animal,  except  the  Guanaco.  They 
are  found  in  abundance  throughout  the  whole- 
range  of  the  Cordilleras,  from  the  borders  of 
Chili  far  to  the  north.  In  passing  along  the  east- 
em  Cordillera,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Choque- 
Camata,  in  Cochabamba,  and  towards  the  borders 
of  Chili,  you  fi^quently  see  droves  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  these  animals  like  flocks  of  sheep.  They 
are  extremely  fleet-footed  and  are  caught  with 
difficulty  in  the  chase,  but  their  wonderful  timidity 
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iumishes  an  easy  mode  of  taking  them.    The  In* 
dian  hunters,  by  a  mode  with  which  they  are  ac- 
quainted, collect  them  together  in  a  place  sur- 
rounded with  pickets  fixed  in  the  ground,  upon  the 
tops  of  which  bits  of  cloth  are  fastened,  which  being 
shaken  by  the  wind,  so  terrify  the  timid  Vicunas 
that  they  make  no  efibrt  to  escape,  and  are  easily 
caught.   They  are  never  sheared,  and  every  fleece 
costs  the  life  of  one  of  these  valuable  animals. 
They  are  sometimes  hunted  with  dogs  and  guns 
like  deer.    They  are  easily  domesticated,  and  be- 
come as  tame  and  as  familiar  with  man  as  a  dog. 
They  are  frequently  jto  be  found  in  the  Indian 
cabin,  and  sometimes  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  in 
the  interior  cities. 

The  wool  of  the  Alpacha  is  of  an  excellent 
quality,  but  that  of  the  Vicuna  is  perhaps  the 
finest  in  the  world.  It  is  thick  and  bushy,  ex- 
tremely fine,  soft  and  silky  to  the  touch;  and 
possesses  an  extraordinary  gloss  and  lustre ;  it  is 
ndiore  like  silk  than  ordinary  wool,  and  it  does  not 
lose  its  glossiness  by  being  dyed.  In  this  animal 
is  found  the  bezoar  stone^  which  is  considered  equal 
to  the  oriental. 

Cochineal^  (called  Maekno  by  the  Indians.)  This 
insect,  which  occurs  in  its  native  state  in  abun- 
dance in  Peru,  is  not  cultivated  there,  but  its  im- 
portance, if  it  were  cultivated,  may  be  estimated 
fi*om  the  fact  that  its  annual  exportation  from 
Mexico,  in  years  of  peace,  amounts  to  nearly  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.    Its  price  at  Vera 
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Cruz  is  about  g3  a  pound ;  in  New-York,  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  from  6  to  $8. 

This  valuable  product  is  suffered  to  grow,  and 
to  perish,  without  exciting  the  attention  qf  the 
incurious  Spaniard. 

Fur.  The  fur  of  the  ChinchiUa  is  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  martin.  It  is  already  exported  to 
Europe  in  considerable  quantities.  The  Chinchilla 
is  a  little  animal,  about  the  size  of  a  cat ;  it  is 
found  in  Lipez,  and  generally. on  the  Cordilleras; 
its  flesh  is  often  eaten,  and  esteemed  a  delicacy. 

Theyiir^  also  of  the  Zoritto^  and  the  BuUin^  an 
amphibious  animal,  are  very  valuable.  The  skins 
of  the  Jimerican  Tiger  are  collected  in  consider- 
able quantities  by  the  Indians. 

Plumage.  Ostrich  feathers  are  collected  by  the. 
Indians.  The  ostrich  is  found  on  the  bleak  and 
barren  regions  of  the  Cordilleras  in  considerable 
abundance. 

But  the  most  remarkable  bird  of  South  America 
is  the  Condor,  which  is  between  three  and  four 
feet  in  height,  and  whose  wings  are  at  least  fourteen 
feet  from  end  to  end.  These  mammoth  birds  are 
domesticated ;  their  colour  is  a  dark  brown,  with 
a  white  collar  around  their  necks.  At  the  bull 
feasts  they  are  often  turned  into  the  arena  to  fight 
with  the  bulls ;  they  are  of  remarkable  strength, 
and  will  run  and  fly  with  amazing  swiftness. 

There  are  between  40  and  50  species  of  parrots 
in  this  country,  some  of  which  are  very  large  and 
beautiful. 
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III  the  preceding  remarks  upon  the  productions 
of  Upper  Peru,  it  has  not  been  my  object  to  write 
the  natural  history  of  that  country,  but  to  notice 
such  of  its  products  as  may  hereafter  become  im- 
portant articles  of  foreign  commerce.  I  will  now 
point  out  others,  which  more  particularly  concern 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  country. 

Wheat.  This  valuable  grain  is  produced  in 
great  abundance  in  Cochabamba,  in  the  Province 
of  Larecaja  in  La  Paz,  and  in  the  Intendencies  of 
Arequipa  and  Cuzco.  At  Cuzco  it  is  so  abundant 
that  the  price  of  8  loaves  of  bread  weighing  18oz. 
each,  and  of  the  first  quality,  is  sixpence ;  and  that 
of  the  second  quality  is  a  halfpenny  a  loaf,  of  the 
same  weight. 

The  Intendency  of  Cuzco  is  extremely  fertile, 
and  furnishes  the  cold  districts  of  Peru  with  great 
quantities  of  wheat  and  maize.  Judge  Bland,  late 
United  States'  commissioner  to  South  America, 
in  his  excellent  report  on  Chili,  has  certainly  been 
misinformed  when  he  says,  "  none  of  the  tropical 
regions  of  America,  either  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pa- 
cific ocean,  produce  wheat,  or  indeed  any  bread 
stuff,  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  inhabitants'^ — 
and  again,  "  from  Acapulco  to  Cobija,  (the  coun- 
try) is  entirely  dependant  upon  Chili  for  bread," 
The  present  high  price  of  wheat  at  Lima  (g25 
a  bushel,)  and  along  the  Pacific  coast,  is  owing 
to  several  accidental  causes : — to  the  revolution, 
which  has  so  busily  engaged  the  Cochabambians 
and  the  people  of  Cuzco  that  they  have  had  no 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  their  fields ; 
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—and  to  the  great  expense  of  transportation,  in 
consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  mules.  The  supply 
of  these  animals,  from  Tucuman^has  been  entirely 
suspended*  during  the  present  war.  I  am  confident 
that  Cuzco  and  Cochabamba  can  alone  supply  all 
Peru  with  wheat. 

The  mean  produce  of  wheat  in  Peru,  compared 
to  that  of  other  countries,  is  truly  astonishino-.  It 
is  computed  by  Humboldt  that  the  produce  of 
wheat  in  the  plains  of  Caxamarca  in  Low  Peru,  is 
from  18  to  20  for  1,  while  that  of  France  is  from 
5  to  6  for  1,  and  that  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
and  Louisiana^  is  4  for  1.  From  these  data,  we 
niiy  estimate  the  average  produce  of  wheat  in 
Caxamarca,  to  be  from  60  to  70  bushels  an  acre. 

JUaize  (Indian  com.)  A  native  production  of 
America,  like  the  potatoe.  It  is  produced  in 
amazing  abundance  in  Cuzco,  and  yields  from  1 
to  200  fold*  Several  varieties  are  cultivated,  one 
whose  kernel  is  an  inch  long.  The  stalks  usually 
attain  the  height  of  from  8  to  10  feet,  and  they 
contain  almost  as  much  sugar  as  the  sugar-cane ; 
a  syrup,  resembling  molasses,  is  frequently  ex- 
tracted from  them. 

Bice. — ^Is  produced  in  considerable  abundance 
in  the  eastern  Provinces. 

Sugar.  The  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  in  Cuzco, 
Arequipa,  Larecaja,  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra* 
The  sugar  of  Cuzco  is  esteemed  the  best,  although 
the  climate  of  Arequipa,  on  account  of  the  ah^ 
sence  of  rain,  seems  'most  fevourable  to  its  suc- 
cessful culture. 
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Homed  cattle — Are  scarce  and  dear  in  Pertly 
compared  to  Tucuman  and  some  other  provinces 
of  Rio  de  la  Plata^  and  are  of  small  size.  The 
farmers  use  oxen  altogether  in  cultii'ating  their 
fields.  In  the  warm  and  temperate  regions,  cotvs 
supply  the  inhabitants  with  milk,  while  in  the  cold, 
sheep's  milk  is  wholly  used,  and  of  which  butter 
and  cheese  are  made.  I  have  already  borne  tes- 
timony to  the  excellence  of  the  cheese  of  Paria, 
which  is  made  of  the  milk  of  sheep.  These  ani- 
mals (common  sheep)  are  in  great  numbers  in  this 
country ;  the  fields  are  almost  covered  with  them. 
Their  wool  is  an  important  article  of  internal  com- 
merce. 

Fruit.  It  is  unnecessary,  and  indeed,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  enumerate  all  the  varie- 
ties of  fruits  to  be  found  in  this  country ;  they  are 
produced,  bo(h  native  and  exotic,  in  the  greatest 
profusion  and  perfection.  The  gardens  of  the 
convents  in  Cuzco  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
fairy  scenes  of  Eastern  romance,  or  the  visions  of 
poetic  fancy.  Among  the  exotics  we  may  reckon 
almost  all  the  firuits  of  Europe ;  of  grapes  they  had 
a  great  variety  of  their  own,  or  which  were  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards  after  the  conquest ;  and 
in  addition  to  these,  M.  Bonpland,  the  celebrated 
companion  of  Humboldt,  brought  to  Buenos  Ayres 
a  few  years  since,  thirteen  varieties  of  grapes  firom 
the  vineyards  of  France,  together  with  some  fruit 
trees  and  valuable  plants,  many  of  which  have,  no 
doubt,  already  found  their  way  to  the  gardens  of 
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Cuzco  and  Cochabamba.  OfoUves^  great  quantities 
are  cultivated  in  Arequipa ;  they  are  of  unusual 
size,  and  the  oil  which  is  made  from  them  is  ex* 
cellent,  and  very  cheap  throughout  all  Peru. 

*  COMMBRCEU 

The  commerce  of  Peru  has  heretofore  been 
wholly  confined  to  Spain.  The  Spanish  merchant 
introduced  his  goods  through  two  channels,  Lima 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  which  were  called/mer^o^  mayores 
in  contradistinction  to  thepicertosmenores^such  as  Ari- 
ca,  Ilo,  &c.  which  could  not  trade  directly  with  the 
mother  country.  The  Philippine  Islands  also  car- 
ried on  a  trade  with  Lima,  suid  had  a  factory,  or 
mercantile  company  there,  called  Grmdos^  with 
branches  in  the  interior  towns.  The  commodities 
of  the  East  introduced  in  this  way  into  Peru,  have 
been  estimated  to  amount  annually  to  $  270,230, 
which  were  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver  to  the 
amount  of  $  2,780,000.  The  European  goods  im- 
ported, are  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver,  and  be- 
sides, for  copper,  Peruvian  bark,  Alpacfaa  and  Vi- 
cuna wool,  chinchilla  skins,  and  some  other  trifling 
articles. 

The  consumers  of  foreign  commodities  in  Peru, 
have  been  only  Spaniards  and  Creoles,  including 
a  few  mestizos  and  mulattos,  which  altogether  may 
be  one  fourth  of  the  whole  population.  The  cho- 
los,  negroes,  and  Indians,  almost  entirely  use  arti- 
cles of  domestic  manufacture.  In  the  intendency 
of  Cuzco,  there  are  large  manufactories  of  baize. 
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the  fulling  and  dressing  of  cloths  being  prohibited 
by  the  King.  Notwithstanding  which  prohibition, 
during  the  late  continental  war  in  Europe,  fine 
woollen  fabricks  were  made  at  these  manufacto*- 
ries.  Blankets  of  a  fine  quality  are  manufactured, 
and  in  the  intendency  of  Puno,  indian  cloths  and 
carpets  are  made,  which  supply  ^he  coast  The 
Wool  for  these  manufactories,  is  supplied  from  that 
region  of  country  called  La  Sierrcu,  situated  between 
the  Cordilleras.  The  principal  cotton  manufac- 
tories are  in  Cochabamba  and  some  parts  of  La 
Paz^ 

The  interior  commerce  between  Upper  and 
Low  Peru,  has  been  calculated  at  $  6,693,513,  an- 
nually. The  amount  of  foreign  goods  introduced 
through  Buenos  Ayres  into  Peru  is  estimated,  by 
the  Secretary  Moreno,  to  have  been,  before  the 
revolution,  $  1^(^,000,  annually ;  and  the  amount 
introduced  into  all  America,  according  to  M.  Tor- 
res, is  S  100,000,000.  But  the  foreign  commerce 
heretofore  carried  on  with  South  America,  affords 
no  certain  data  from  which  we  may  calculate  what 
will  be  the  future  commerce  of  that  country.  The 
merchants  of  Cadiz,  who  monopolized  the  colo- 
nial trade  of  Spain,  did  not  proceed  upon  any  re- 
gular commercial  system,  except  that  of  buying 
cheap  of'  the  colonies,  and  selling  dear  to  them, 
and  they  were  only  the  agents  of  foreign  mer- 
chants ;  the  same  routine  was  followed  year  after 
year  for  nearly  three  centuries ;  no  new  branches 
of  trade  were  opened,  but  an  universal  langiior 
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pervaded  all  their  operations.  Besides,  the  col* 
onies  were  subjected  to  the  united  influence 
of  the  worst  of  governments,  and  of  a  reli- 
^on  which  has  been  a  blast  upon  every  country 
where  it  has  predominated.  Until  within  a  few 
years,  the  colonies  were  not  permitted  to  trade 
with  each  other ;  they  were  placed  in  the  position 
of  belligerents,  and  their  ports  in  that  of  besieged 
or  blockaded  towns ;  and  even  the  mother  country 
herself  could  not  carry  on  a  free  trade  with  them. 
At  first,  Seville  monopolized  the  whole  commerce 
of  South  America,  and  It  was  afterwards  slowly 
and  gradually  extended  to  Cadiz  and  the  other 
ports,  but  it  was  for  ever  subjected  to  odious  re- 
strictions. To  enforce  them,  the  penal  code  of 
Spain  was  exhausted ;  and  to  the  pains  of  death 
and  confiscation  of  property,  were  added  the  fear- 
ful anathemas  of  the  Church.  It  was  not  until  the 
year  1778,  in  the  administration  of  Galvez,  that  the 
free  commerce  of  South  America  was  granted  to 
the  merchants  of  Spain,  but  its  manufactures  were 
still  shackled  by  the  laws*. 

From  the  few  lights  which  are  shed  upon  the 
commerce  of  Peru,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the 
present  extent  of  the  market,  the  quantity  of  goods 
demanded,  or  the  number  of  consumers.    A  feeble 

*  In  a  royal  order  of  the  6th  December,  1784,  a  ter  a  recital  that  the  wool 
of  the  Vicuna  had  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  at  Lima,  which  was 
contrary  to  law,  and  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  manufactures  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  ft  was  ordered  that  all  the  Vicuna  wool  should  be  bought  up 
on  account  of  government,  aod  sent  to  Spain.  This  order  is  referred  to  by 
Dean  Funes  in  his  Hislory  of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  show  that  Humboldt  is  mis^ 
taken  in  the  assertion  that  the  king  of  Spain  never  issued  any  order  to  pro- 
hibit or  discourage  manufactures  in  the  colonies, 
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light  18  indeed  derived  from  the  Example  of  Bu^- 
ti08  Ayres,  and  the  wealth  and  population  of  Peru. 
The  country  of  Low  Peru,  which  extends  from 
Tumbea,  in  lat.  3°  30'  S.  to  the  Cordillera  of  Vil- 
canota^  in  lat.  14**  30'  S.  embraces  a  large  extent  of 
territory,  including  eight  intendencies,  eight  po- 
ipulous  cities,  and  1460  small  towns  or  villages* 
The  capital,  Lima,  contained,  according  to  an  ac- 
curate census  taken  in  1798,  52,627  inhabitants, 
without  including  tributary  indians,  or  the  neigh- 
bouring villages**  The  city  of  Cuzco,  the  ancient 
metropolis  of  the  Incas,  situated  in  the  interior,  is 
nearly  equal  to  Lima  in  population,  and  but  little 
inferior  to  it  in  wealth.  The  whole  population  of 
Peru  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
1 ,700,000  to  3,000,000.  The  inhabitants  along  the 
coast  consist  chiefly  of  whites  and  mulattoes,  who 
generally  sp^ak  the  Spanish  language,  and  are 
possessed  of  property^  while  those  of  La  Sierra  are 
mostly  tributary  indians.  Wealth  is  here  more  e- 
qually  divided  than  in  Mexico ;  the  mines  are  rich- 
er, and  are  at  present,  I  imagine,  better  worked* 
Steam  engines  have  been  recently  introduced  at  Li- 
ma, and  chymistry  and  mineralogy  are  beginning 
to  be  well  understood.  When  this  country  shall 
have  gained  its  freedom,  the  indians,  mestizos,  and 
cholos,  who  altogether  are  very  numerous,  will  be 

•  In  the  year  1682,  when  the  Duke  de  la  Palata,  the  Viceroy,  made  his  fen* 
try  into  Lima,  three  whole  streets  were  paved  with  ingots  of  solid  silTer^ 
each  weighing  200  markS|  and  being  from  12  to  15  inches  in  length; 
the  whole  being  estimated  at  54,00(^000  dollars.  In  1700,  there  were  400 
carriages  in  this  city. 
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added  to  the  consumers  of  foreign  commodities, 
and  win  of  course  greatly  increase  the  demand. 

Although  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
precise  amount  of  foreign  goods  imported  into  Bue- 
nos Ayres  since  the  revolution,  yet  I  am  confident 
it  has  been  very  great ;  and  the  beneficial  influ* 
ence  of  commerce  upon  civilization  and  industry, 
has  been  amply  demonstrated  in  its  happy  efiects 
upon  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  interior 
provinces.  Anterior  to  the  ordinance  of  the  King 
opening  the  ports  of  the  La  Plata,  the  interior  pro- 
vinces were  in  extreme  want ;  wheat  perished  in 
the  fields ;  the  flesh  of  bullocks  was  left  to  putrify 
on  the  earth,  or  to  be  devoured  by  wild  dogs  and 
vultures;  the  people,  wrapped  in  their  ponchosy 
with  their  T)utcher-knives  and  catch-ropes,  the 
onl^'  implements  of  their  industry,  presented  the 
most  miserable  picture  of  wretchedness  and  sloth; 
abounding  in  commodities  of  the  first  necessity  to 
the  subsistence  of  man,  having  a  plentiful  surplus, 
sufficient  to  have  purchased  for  them  every  conve- 
nience and  luxury  of  life,  yet  being  far  distant  fi*om 
a  place  of  demand,  euid  their  ports  shut  up, 
those  otherwise  valuable  articles  were  of  no 
use  to  them,  and  perished  on  their  hands.  But 
when  the  revolution  broke  out,  the  English, 
with  their  characteristic  enterprise,  poured  their 
goods  into  Buenos  Ayres,  and  they  were  sold 
at  low  prices,  and  were  thus  thrown  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes ;  the  farmers  of  the  interior 
exchanged  their  hides,  beef  and  wheat,  which  they 
did  not  want,  for  the  conveniences  ard  Inxuries  of 
Europe ;  they  procured  commodities  which  betpre 
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they  had  never  imagined ;  and  along  with  their 
merchandise,  the  English  introdaced  their  cus- 
toms, their  improvements  in  the  arts,  and  in  the 
comforts  of  life. 

From  the  re-conquest  of  Chili,  in  October  1817, 
to  July  1818,  there  arrived  in  the  ports  of  that 
country,  twenty-four  American  vessels,  whose  car- 
goes were  estimated  at  $1,387,000;  twenty  English 
vessels,  whose  cargoes  amounted  to  $1,835,000; 
two  Russian,  one  Swedish,  and  one  French ;  the 
whole,  according  to  the  Report  of  Judge  Bland, 
amounting  to  $4,000,000.  In  this  short  period,  a 
greater  number  of  foreign  vessels  arrived  in  Chili, 
than  in  fifty  years  before;  and  the  people  of  this 
country,  like  their  brethren  of  Buenos  Ayres,  must 
have  experienced  many  important  benefits  firom 
tiiis  foreign  commerce. 

The  preceding  facts  lead  to  several  important 
and  interesting  considerations. 

1st  The  countries  of  Upper  and  Lower  Peru, 
alike  in  population,  habits,  interests,  and  produc- 
tions, and  bordering  upon  each  other,  will  hereaf- 
ter probably  carry  on  their  foreign  commerce,  ei- 
ther by  Cape  Horn,  or  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  On 
their  long  and  safe  coast,  foreign  ships  vriU  find 
commodious  harbours,  where  the  merchants  of 
every  clime  can  carry  their  merchandise,  and  ex- ' 
change  it  for  those  valuable  productions  which  I 
have  noticed  in  the  preceding  letters.  But  there 
are  other  channels  of  commercial  communication 
which  may  be  opened  with  this  country,  which,  in 
the  language  of  Humboldt,  is  destined  to  change 
the  conmiercial  face  of  nations.    1  have  already 
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spoken  of  the  navigation  of  the  Amazon.  This 
magnificent  river  rises  in  Peru,  and  after  running  a 
northwardly  and  eastwardly  direction  a  distance 
of  between  three  and  four  thousand  miles^  empties 
into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  just  below  the  West  Indies^ 
The  whole  of  this  distance,  from  the  foot  of  the  An- 
des to  the  ocean,  this  river  is  navigable,  and  the 
navigation  may  be  performed  in  thirty  days ;  and^ 
idthough  its  current  in  the  rainy  season  may  pre- 
vent the  easy  ascent  of  vessels,  it  will  afford,  like 
the  Mississippi,  a  noble  channel  for  steam-boat 
tiavigation. 

And  here  I  cannot  pass  over  the  splendid  and 
much  talked  of  project,  of  cutting  a  canal  across 
the  isthmus  of  Di^rien,  to  connect  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans.  The  continent,  at  the  narrowest 
point,  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  is  forty*five 
leagues  wide.  There  are  here  two  rivers,  the  Rio 
Huasacualco  and  the  Chimalapa,  the  former  emp- 
tying into  the  gulf  of  Mexico^  and  the  latter  into 
tiie  Pacific  ocean.  Humboldt  states  that  the  Rio 
Huasacualco  forms  in  reality,  ^  commercial  com- 
munication between  the  two  oceans ;  and  that,  dnr-  , 
ing  the  late  war  with  the  English,  the  indigo  of 
Grautimala  came  by  the  way  of  this  isthmus  to  Vera 
Cruz,  and  thence  to  Europe. 

The  Lake  Nicaragua  has  been  considered  as 
aflfording  the  most  convenient  point  of  canal  com** 
munieation.  This  river  communicates  on  the  east, 
by  the  river  San  Juan,  with  the  sea  of  Antilles. 
Here  a  canal  would  be  cut  across  the  isthmus 
which  separates  the  Lake  Nicaragua  firom  the  gulf 
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of  Papagayo,  on  the  Pacific  coast  It  is  asserted 
by  Humboldt,  that  the  ground  here  appears  very 
little  elevated;  and  Dainpier  says  expressly  that 
it  is  a  little  hilly,  but  generally  low  and  level. 

There  is  another  point  where  a  water  communi- 
cation might  be  effected,  by  means  of  the  river 
Chagre,  which  empties  into  the  sea  of  Antilles. 
This  river  is  navigable  to  Cruces,  where  it  is  one 
hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  width,  and  it  may  be  as* 
cended,  in  four  or  five  days,  to  this  place,  fi-om 
whence  to  Panama  it  is  only  five  small  leagues,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt.  Between  these  two  points 
the  Cordillera  stretches  north ;  from  the  summit  of 
which,  it  is  said  that  both  oceans  can  be  seen  at 
the  same  time.  Upon  an  assertion  of  Wafer,  that 
the  hills,  forming  the  central  chain  of  this  Cordil- 
lera, are  separated  from  one  another  by  valleys, 
which  allow  free  course  for  the  passage  of  rivers, 
Humboldt  remarks,  that  if  this  is  true,  we  might 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  canal  from  Cruces 
to  Panama,  of  which  the  navigation  would  only  be 
interrupted  by  a  few  locks. 

It  is  astonishing,  that,  although  the  project  of  a 
canal  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien  has  occupied 
every  mind  for  more  than  three  centuries,  no  sur- 
vey of  the  ground  has  ever  been  made ;  the  practi- 
cability of  such  a  canal,  however,  can  no  more  be 
doubted,  than  the  immeasurable  mass  of  benefits 
which  would  result  from  it  to  the  commercial 
world.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  communi- 
cation of  navigable  waters  across  that  narrow  isth- 
mus which  connects  the  two  Americas,  would  pro- 
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dace  as  momentous  changes  upon  the  commerce 
and  the  wealth  of  the  world,  as  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Like  that,  it  would  change  the  course  of  naviga- 
tion to  the  East,  and  Peru  and  Mexico  would  be 
intervening  points  in  that  new  route,  with  the  en- 
terprise and  industry  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rich  products  of 
Asia  on  the  other,  and  eager  to  exchange  their 
gold  and  silver  for  the  manufactured  goods  of  the 
former,  and  the  silks  and  spices  of  the  latter.  Next 
to  Peru  and  Mexico,  the  United  States  are  more 
interested  in  this  splendid  project  than  any  other 
nation,  on  account  of  their  proximity  to  South  Ame- 
rica, their  commerce  with  the  East  Indies,  the  pre- 
cious metals  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  the  furs  of  Noot- 
ka  Sound,  and  their  establishment  at  Columbia  ri- 
ver, on  the  Pacific  ocean. 

2d.  At  least  five  millions  of  new  consumers  of  fo- 
reign goods  will  be  created  at  once,  whenever  the 
colonial  system  shall  be  destroyed.  And  whether 
the  much  abused  people  of  this  couhtry  shall  be- 
come warriors  or  agriculturists:  whether  there 
shall  arise  a  Caesar,  or  a  Washington,  to  foster  their 
infant  liberties,  or  bury  them  in  the  dust ;  or  some 
descendant  of  the  Incas,  inspired  with  the  genius 
of  Manco  Capac,  shall  arise  to  break  their  iron 
yoke,  and  to  collect  together,  in  their  ancient  me- 
tropolis, the  wandering  and  wretched  remnant  of 
the  children  of  the  Sun;  whatever  may  be  the  fu- 
ture fortunes  of  the  Peruvians,  it  is  certain  that  the 
empire  of  commerce  will  be  extended,  and  the  en- 
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terprlse  and  industry  of  the  whole  world  attracted 
to  their  shores.  And  those  Peruvian  warriors, 
who  are  now  fighting  the  battles  of  their  country 
on  the  plains  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  Chili,  and  on 
the  ocean,  and  mingling  with  those  who  are  in  close 
communication  with  enlightened  Europeans,  will 
return,  like  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  to  their  na* 
tive  country,  laden  with  the  spoil,  if  not  of  con- 
quest, of  civilisation  and  arts. 

Upper  and  Low  Peru  will,  in  all  probability, 
return  to  their  primitive  political  situation,  and  be 
united  under  the  same  government;  and  prompted 
by  that  spirit  of  rivalship,  which^s  inherent  in  na- 
tions, as  well  as  in  individuals,  knd  by  the  most  ob- 
vious dictates  of  policy,  they  will  eagerly  throw 
open  their  numerous  ports  to  foreign  commerce,  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  advance  of  their 
sister  states,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili,  in  national 
prosperity ;  and  with  their  precious  metals,  they 
will  purchase,  directly  of  foreign  merchants,  every 
thing  they  want,  without  waiting  for  a  yard  of  cloth 
to  reach  them  by  travelling  hundreds  of  miles 
across  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres.  And  their 
harbours  being  more  commodious  than  those  of 
Chili,  and  their  climate  finer,  greater  attractions 
will  be  presented  to*  foreign  merchants,  to  invite 
them  to  their  ports. 

The  prospect  which  is  opening  to  the  commer- 
cial enterprise  of  the  United  States,  is  of  the  most 
interesting  character*  From  the  proximity  of  the 
United  States  to  Peru,  they  will  be  able  to  carry 
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on  their  thade  with  that  country  with  far  greater  fa- 
cilities than  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  They 
will  be  able  to  procure  from  Peru  all  the  specie 
which  they  may  want,  either  to  supply  the  place  of 
Bank  paper,  as  a  circulating  medium,  or  to  sustain 
its  shattered  credit ;  and  to  carry  on,  upon  a  more 
profitable  and  extended  scale,  their  commerce  with 
the  East  It  may  surprise  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  extent  of  that  commerce,  to  learn, 
that  at  least  three  millions  of  dollars  are  annually 
shipped  to  China,  for  the  single  article  of  tea ;  and 
that,  from  J  uly  1 8 1 7,  to  April  1818,  five  millions,  se- 
ven hundred  thousand  Spanish  dollars  arrived  in 
the  port  of  Canton,  in  American  vessels. 

The  precious  metals  can  be  obtained  in  Peru, 
for  several  commodities,  which  I  am  informed,  can 
be  exported  cheaper  from  the  United  States  than 
firom  any  other  nation:  such  as  coarse  cottons, 
ships,  leather,  fiimiture,  hats,  castings,  nails,  car- 
riages, and  some  other  articles.  Peru  is  not  now, 
and  will  not  soon  become,  a  manufacturing  coun- 
try ;  its  population  is  too  thin,  and  it  has  other  more 
abundant  sources  of  wealth.  The  trade  to  be  car- 
ried on  with  that  country,  therefore,  will  be  princi- 
pally in  manufactured  goods,  which  command  high 
prices.*  If  the  United  States  shall  participate  in 
this  trade,  their  manufactures  will  thereby  be  en- 
couraged;— an  object,  no  doubt,  of  great  impor- 

•  The  price  of  iron  in  tiraes  of  peace,  has  been  eighty  and  ninety  dollars 
for  100  lbs.  and  that  of  steel,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  for  100  lbs. ; 
rommoo  writing  paper,  twelve  dollars  a  ream;  broad  cloths  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  dollars  a  yard  ;  velvet  from  six  to  eight ;  bayetas,  a  fine  stuff  like 
flannel,  from  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  t«  five  dollars  a  3rard  ;  boots  twenty* 
five  dollars  a  pair :  levantine  silks  five  and  six  dollars  a  yard. 
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tance  to  their  prosperity,  and  which  some  of  their 
best  citizens  have  much  at  heart  And  if  manu- 
factures are  ever  extensively  and  prosperously  es- 
tablished in  the  United  States,  it  will  be  owing  to 
foreign,  not  domestic  demand  lor  manufactured 
goods;  without  such  demand,  they  will  never  iou- 
rish,  no  matter  how  powerful  the  patronage,  how 
lavish  the  bounties,  or  how  heavy  the  impositions 
upon  foreign  goods.  But  aside  from  considera* 
tions  of  mercantile  gain,  or  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
a  powerful  interest  in  establishing  a  clpse  con- 
nexion with  their  sister  Republics  in  the  south; 
the  welfare  of  both  parties  calls  loudly  for  such  an 
alliance :  and  more  especially  since  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  have  made  common  cause  for  the 
stability  of  their  thrones,  and  have  formed  their 
memorable  league  of  legitimacy.  It  is  here  in  the 
two  Americas  that  the  people,  strong  in  their  prin- 
ciples, and  rich  in  resources,  and  ^splaying  hu- 
manity and  justice,  constancy  and  courage,  should 
erect  a  formidable  barrier  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  European  tyranny;  it  is  here,  that  the 
proud  waves  of  despotism  should  be  stayed;  and 
here,  should  be  buried  forever  in  the  grave  of  ob- 
livion, that  calamitous  maxim  which  has  been  can- 
onized for  ages  in  Europe,  that  Kings  rule  bjf  the 
Grace  of  God. 

But  in  America,  there  has  been  erected  a  mon- 
archy whose  sovereign,  too  powerless  to  remain 
in  Europe,  was  forced  to  flee  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  to  seek  for  safety,  and  for  refuge  in  his  remote 
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colonies ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  set  foot  Upon  the 
shores  of  America,  than,  fired  with  that  insatiate 
lust  of  conquest,  which  has  drenched  Europe  with 
blood,  and  hung  the  world  in  mourning,  he  direct- 
ed his  arms  against  an  infant  people,  still  strug- 
gling in  the  iron  grasp  of  their  oppressors,  in  or- 
der to  fasten  upon  them  the  chains  from  which  he 
had  just  escaped.  This  delirium  of  domination, 
which  has  directed  all  the  steps  of  King  John  of 
the  Brazils,  has  led  him  to  desolate  the  fairest 
portion  of  the  globe ;  but  he  has  been  taught,  amid 
the  thunder  of  cannon,  and  the  groans  of  the  dy- 
ing, that  the  time  has  gone  by,  when  men,  who  are 
resolved  to  be  free,  can  be  subdued,  or  monarchs 
can  rule  by  the  sword ;  and  those  naked  and  igno- 
rant men,  who  have  been  opposed  on  the  plains 
of  Monte  Video,  to  soldiers  inured  to  war,  in  con- 
tending against  the  armies  of  Napoleon,  have 
shown  to  the  world,  that  they  prefer  the  horrors 
of  war  to  the  calm  of  despotism,  and  death  to  sla- 
very. 

The  names  of  the  gallant  chiefs,  who  have  so 
heroically  conducted  to  the  camp  of  glory,  an  un- 
disciplined and  inexperienced  multitude,  to  resist 
the  encroachments  of  foreign  tyrants,  will  be  trans- 
mitted with  honour  to  posterity ;  and  the  history 
of  the  revolution,  when  it  unfolds  its  black  pages, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  European  tyrants, 
who  have  traversed  the  ocean,  to  deluge  with  the 
blood  of  her  sons,  the  innocent  soil  of  America, 
will  at  the  same  time  exhibit  in  its  most  brilliant 
"and  splendid  pages,  the  names  of  General  Rivero, 
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and  Don  Jose  Artigas, — ^that  extraordinary  man, 
whom  nature  has  so  prodigally  gifted  with  genius, 
and  who  has  so  gloriously  sustained  himselfand  his 
country,  amid  the  conrulsions  of  intestine  war,  and 
the  conflicting  passions  of  the  human  heart;  who 
has  been  the  stable  rock  of  the  ocean,  against 
which  the  billows  of  the  ambition  of  the  Brazilian 
cabinet  have  beat  in  rain,  and  whose  important  ser- 
vices for  his  country  must  command  the  gratitude 
of  his  compatriots,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
The  fame  of  the  Orientals  and  their  gallant 
Chiefs  will  be  eternal,  like  the  flow  of  their  noble 
river,  and  fresh  as  the  verdure  of  its  shores. 
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NOTE  1.  PAGE  13. 

jijrrKquERA. 

The  history  of  Antequera,  contaiaed  in  the  writings  of  Char- 
Woix,  has  been  implicitly  followed- by  Wilcoke  in  his  "  History 
of  Buenos  Ayres."  This  work  is  principally  a  compilation  from 
Ulloa,  the  "  Viagero  Universal,"  Uie  "  Dictionario  Geograiico" 
of  Alcedo,  and  from  Helms ;  it  contains  many  valuable  facts  in* 
termingled  with  numerous  errors.  My  information  in  relation 
to  Antequera,  has  been  derived  from  documents  ii^  the  possession 
of  Calvo  y  Antequera^  and  Pereyra  Castro^  two  canoas  of  Cuz- 
eo»  relatives  of  Antequera,  whose  offices  were  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  King  of  Spain,  in  consequence,  as  it  is  stated  in 
their  Patents,  of  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  family  of  Ante^ 
^pera,  in  his  punishment,  and  the  seizure  and  confbcation  of  his 
estates. 

The  trial  of  Antequera  first  commenced  at  Madrid,  and  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  Lima ;  it  lasted  several  years,  and  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  were  expended  in  its  prosecution.  A  copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  trial  is  preserved  at  Cuzco,  by  Oar* 
cia^  an  officer  in  the  Cathedral  there,  and  also  Castro^  a  literary 
man  of  that  country,  in  his  <<  Memoirs,**  has  preserved  a  history 
of  these  transactions. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
poKey  of  the  Spanish  Government,  that  so  little  of  this  revolu-^ 
tion  is  known  to  the  worid,  as  it  was  even  pn^ibited  by  hrw  to 
speak  upon  the  subject.  **  Que  bo  se  hable  mas  de  esto,'*  was 
the  imperative  mandate  of  ^  King,  and  wo  be  to  him  who  dar- 
ed to  infringe  it. 
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NOTE  2.  PAGE  17. 

THE  JESUITS, 

The  following  curious  notice  of  the  Jesuits  of  Para|^ay  in  the 
year  1700,  is  extracted  from  *'  Frezier*s  Voyage  to  the  South 
Sea." 

<<  Every  parish  is  obliged  to  maintain  a  number  of  disciplined 
troops,  by  regiments  of  horse  and  foot,  in  proportion  to  its 
strength.  Each  regiment  consists  of  six  companies  of  fifty  men 
each,  a  colonel,  six  captains,  six  lieutenants,  and  a  general  offi- 
cer, who  exercises  them  every  Sunday  after  vespers.  The  officers, 
who  are  brought  up  from  father  to  son,  are  very  expert  in  disci- 
plining them.  It  is  upon  no  other  occasion  that  the  parishes 
have  a  communication,  but  only  to  form  an  army,  which  the  se- 
nior general  officer  commands,  under  the  dii-ection  of  a  Jesuit 
who  is  Generalissimo.  The  arms  of  these  indians  are  fuzees^ 
swords,  bayonets,  and  slings,  with  which  they  throw  stones  of 
five  pounds  weight,  and  they  are  very  dexterous  at  that  weapon. 
The  Missions,  together  can  assemble  60,000  men  in  eight  days 
time.  The  indians  have  nothing  of  their  own ;  the  Jesuits  have 
all,  and  those  poor  people  who  have  a  right  to  be  free,  having 
vQluntarily  subjected  themselves,  are  treated  like  slaves.  And 
in  short  300,000  families  and  more,  work  for  forty  Jesuits,  and 
own  and  obey  none  but  them.  One  circumstance  which  makes 
good  this  assertion,  is  that  when  the  Governor  of  Buenos  Ayres 
received  orders  to  lay  siege  to  St.  Gabriel,  in  which  a  detach- 
ment of  4,000  Indian  horse  assisted,  with  a  Jesuit  at  their  head, 
the  Governor  commanded  their  Colonel  to  make  an  attack  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  the  indians  refused  lo  obey  because 
they  had  not  the  Jesuit^s  order,  who  being  sent  for,  arrived,  under 
whom  they  ranged  themselves  and  executed  the  order  from  his 
mouth.'* 

Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  this  country  in  1773, 
the  Indians  of  the  missions  have  gradually  relapsed  into  their 
original  barbarism ;  a  pretty  convincing  proof  that  the  Jesuits 
did  not  proceed  upon  fundamental  principles  of  improvement,  in 
their  institutions.  The  fact  is,  the  policy  of  the  Jesuits  was  ut- 
terly selfish  ;  they  never  had  in  view  the  permanent  or  the  tem- 
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porary  good  of  the  Indians,  any  farther  than  they  could  make 
them  «ubseryient  to  their  own  purposes  and  interests.  These 
assertions  can  never  be  contradicted,  when  it  is  known  Uiat  the 
Jesuits  never  taught  them  the  Spanish  language,  nor  even  to 
write  their  own  language,  which  the  Jesuits  thenlisetves  well  un- 
derstood. 

NOTE  3.  PAGE  19. 

In  Pinkerton*s  Geography,  edited  by  Dr.  Barton  of  Philadel- 
phia, is  given  a  specimen  of  the  Quechua  language,  and  it  is 
said  that  it  has  the  same  formation  as  the  Greek  language,  and 
that  it  is  decUned  by  altering  the  terminations,  and  that  it  has  also 
modes  and  conjugations.  It  is  also  stated  that  it  is  deficient  in  the 
following  letters  ;  b,  d,  f,  g,  r,  x,  z.  Dr.  Barton  gives  a  specimen 
of  the  language  taken  from  a  Grammar  printed  at  Lima  in  1614, 
but  I  fear  the  notion  of  this  deficiency  is  derived  from  ignorance 
of  the  pronunciation  of  the  language,  or  from  defects  in  the 
^^mmar.  A  native  of  Peru>  I  am  well  acquainted  with  this 
language,  and  can  mention  many  instances  in  which  these  letters 
are  used.  The  r,  for  instance,  is  found  in  roono— men, 
roomee — stone,  raka — hollow ;  there  is  a  similar  word  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  but  with  a  different  meaning  ;  the  letter  b  oc- 
curs in  the  word  beta — ^blood,  z  in  weekza — stomach,  x  in 
iox#a^-«even.  The  use  of  these  several  letters  depends  nipon 
the  pronunciation  of  the  language,  which  those  who  have  exclud- 
•d  them  from  the  language,  could  not  have  understood. 

The  Quechua  language  contains  more  vowels  than  consonants, 
which  renders  it  particularly  soft  and  sweet ;  and  I  have  seen 
rery  beautiful  compositions  written  in  this  language  by  Peru- 
vian Priests. 

/  I  will  here  present  a  short  ^ecimen  of  this  language,  to  shew 
its  pecuhar  sweetness.  It  is  an  effort  of  a  Peruvian  Priest  to 
express  the  superlative  excellence  of  the  character  of  the  Virgin 
Mary. 

ilio^maZ-yea,  soo^mak-nooste-aiya^  kancha^rene^  inte'tapas, 
keeUya-tapas,  koiUya-koona'tapai.'-'^j  sweet  mother,  beautiful 
young  Princess^  you  are  as  brilliant  as  the  sun,  moon  and  stars. 
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This  langaa^  is  sufficiently  copious  for  the  Indians,  in  their 
present  state  of  civilization,  and  even  contains  words  to  express 
abstract  ideas.  And  here  I  cannot  but  express  my  surprise  when 
I  read  in  the  history  of  the  learned  Dr.  Robertson,  that  the 
'*  Peruvians  had  not  indeed  made  such  progress  in  observation 
or  inquiry  as  to  have  attained  just  conceptions  of  the  Deity ; 
nor  was  there  in  their  language  any  proper  name  or  appellation 
of  the  Supreme  Power,  which  intimated  that  they  had  formed 
any  idea  of  him  as  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world.*'  This 
error  undoubtedly  arose  from  this  learned  Historian's  not««nder- 
standing  the  meaning  of  the  word  Pachacamak.  What  word 
more  proper  to  express  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  than  this» 
which  is  the  same  as  **God"  in  English,  **  Deus"  in  La^, 
"  0so^"  in  Greek. 

Pacha  means  the  Universe^  or  the  globe  which  we  inhabit ^  and 
Camakf  Creator  and  Preserver. 

It  was  this  unfortunate  error  which  undoubtedly  led  the  Spa- 
niards to  destroy  the  Temple  of  the  Peruvians,  dedicated  to 
Pachacamak,  And  here  1  cannot  but  remark  how  difl^rent 
from  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Priests,  was  that  of  St.  Paul,  at 
Athens,  on  beholding  a  Temple  dedicated  to  the  "  Unknown 
God."  <*Whom  ye  ignorantly  worship,''  said  he  to  the  Athe- 
nians, **him  declare  I  unto  you/'  The  Spaniards  destroj- 
«d  with  fire  and  sword  the  religion  of  the  Incas,  because  it 
was  uhlike  their  own<  or  because  they  were  ignorant  of  its  prin-^ 
ciples,  as  if  religion  was  not  a  universal  sentiment  of  mankind,' 
and  an  innate  principle  of  the  human  heart;  and  indeed  if  reli- 
gion is  an  attribute  of  the  Deity,  if  it  softens  the  heart,  if  it 
unites  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood,  men  of  different  characters 
and  climes  ; — ^if,  in  short,  it  is  the  great  tie  of  humanity,  and  is 
chiefly  manifested  in  extended  charities,  in  love  to  God  and' 
man,  I  would  ask,  where  is  the  people  who  have  exercised  this 
sublime  virtue,  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  Peruvians  ?  Thej 
worshipped  the  Sun,  not  because  they  believed  it  to  be  God,  but 
because  they  felt  its  kindly  influence  upon  the  natural  objects 
around  them,  and  upon  themselves,  and  their  worship  was  the 
effusion  of  their  grateful  hearts.     They  wete  kind  to  the  poor, 
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the  widow  and  the  orphan ;  the  care  of  these  imfortanates  was  a 
part  of  their  reli^on,  and  was  enjoined  by  their  laws.  There 
were  officers  in  every  village,  appointed  for  this  object,  and  there 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  country,  the  ruins  of  store-houses  and 
public  granaries,  which  were  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  in- 
digent. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  against  two  nations,  the  Peruvians 
and  the  Moor»,  both  the  most  charitable  people  in  the  world,  the 
Spanish  Christians  have  waged  the  most  calamitous  warfare,  and 
shed  oceans  of  their  blood.  **  They,  (the  Moors  in  Spain,) 
says  Mr.  Noah,  in  his  interesting  Travels  in  Europe  and  Africa, 
*'  had  virtues  of  the  highest  order  ;  no  nation  on  earth,  even  unto 
this  day,  took  such  delight  in  the  exercise  of  charity  as  the 
Moors.  They  distributed  to  the  poor,  bread,  money,  and  part 
of  their  agricultural  and  commercial  products  ;  built  hospitals  for 
the  sick,  and  carefully  protected  and  nourished  the  stranger.^' 
"What  just  motive,*'  says  the  virtuous  Las  Casas,  "  could  the 
Spanish  government  have  in  declaring  war  against  the  Indiana, 
who  had  never  done  them  a  wrong,  or  injustice  in  any  manner  ? 
The  Spaniards  have  discovered  the  secret  of  entirely  depopulat- 
ing countries  filled  with  inhabitants  ;  they  have  massacred  them, 
in  order  to  seize  upon  their  gold  and  silver ;  they  have  caused 
others  to  perish,  by  making  them  toil  to  excess,  or  by  obliging 
them  to  carry  heavy  loads  for  one  and  two  hundred  leagues :  so 
that  for  the  sake  of  riches,  they  sacrificed  the  lievesof  the  Indi- 
ans/' 

When  I  have  been  walking  among  the  ruins  of  their  ancient 
castles,  their  solemn  temples,  their  high  roads,  their  aqueducts, 
which  have  withstood  the  mouldering  hand  of  time,  and  the 
warring  of  the  elements,  I  have  asked  myself,  where  are  those 
powerful  monarchs  who  patronized,  those  ingenious  artists  who 
erected  these  magnificent  works ;  where  those  splendid  gardens, 
in  which  plants  and  animals  of  the  natural  size  made  of  solid  gold 
and  silver  were  exhibited;  where  their  astronomical  observatories ; 
where  their  mild  and  equal  laws,  their  paternal  government,  their 
institutions  of  charity  and  religion  ?  I  am  answered  by  the 
whole  world, — ^they  have  all  perished  by  the  hand  of  violence 
and  superstition ! 

21 
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NOTE  4.  PACE  24. 

The  obsertation  to  whidi  this  note  refers  may  startle  those 
who  have  considered  Peru  a  barbarous  country  at  the  period  of 
the  conquest.  If  such,  howcTer,  will  carry  back  their  recollec- 
tioQS  of  the  history  of  Europe  to  the  period  under  consideration^ 
they  will  find  that  despotism  never  marched  over  the  liberties  of 
vankind  with  strides  more  fearful  and  tremendous.  The  period, 
indeed,  presents  us  with  a  constellation  of  greatness  unrivalled 
in  the  annals  of  the  world ;  but  it  presents  us  also  with  the  ex* 
tremes  of  superstition,  bigotry,  violence  and  oppression,-*traits 
which  are  too  often  the  characteristics  of  the  brightest  and  no- 
blest endowments  of  the  mind.  The  brilliancy  of  the  era  ought 
not  to  dazzle  us  so  far  as  to  blind  us  to  the  miseries  which  over- 
spread the  whole  of  what  was  then  called  the  civilized  world. 
The  expedition  of  Pizarro  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  who  was  Sovereign  of 
Austria,  Germany,  Prussia,  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  Spain, 
and  some  of  the  Italian  States ;  Francis  I.  governed  France ; 
Henry  VHI.  England;  Solyman  U.  Turkey ;  Le^  X.  was  Pope. 
A  list  of  contemporaneous  sovereigns,  such  as  these,  is  "  confir- 
mation strong,**  of  the  truth  of  the  position,  and  the  most  skep- 
tical will  not  be  disposed  to  travel  further.  Another  considera- 
tion still  more  strongly  enforces  the  idea  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
times.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  that  the  Reforma- 
tion was  effected,  an  event  so  glorious  and  beneficial  to  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  within  about  ten  years  after  his  abdication,  the 
Low  Countries  rebelled,  and  gained  their  independence.  Revo- 
lutions  are  generally  the  result  of  actual,  or  at  least,  fancied  op- 
j[)ression ;  and  in  regard  to  the  reali^  of  the  oppression,  both  in 
Church  and  State,  under  Leo  X.  and  Charles  V.  there  cannot,  1 
imagine,  be  a  question  raised. 

It  is  not  contended  that  the  government  of  the  Incas  was  free 
from  evils.  The  Peruvians  were  essentially  free ;  they  exercised 
the  right  of  self-government,  and  lived  under  rulers  of  their 
4;hoice^  and  the  Jiistory  of  Peru^  even  as  rebtted  by  the  Spaniards, 
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records  no  feature  of  systematic  oppression,  or  of  wanton  en- 
croachment,  by  the  Incas,  on  the  ri^ts  of  the  people. 

In  confirmation  of  the  above  opinions,  and  in  contradiction  to 
some  assertions  of  Dn  Robertson,  contained  in  his  History  of 
America,  the  following  extract  from  Count  Carly's  Let. 
Amer.  *is  submitted  to  the  reader. 

"  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the  sovereigns  of  Peru,  to 
oblige  their  subjects  to  be  happy,  Hiis  was  the  only  empire  in 
which  this  glorious  object  was  attained.  The  Incas  knew  well, 
that  man  is  governed  by  opinion  more  easily  than  by  force.  In 
the  hands  of  ^  discreet  ruler,  the  gfovemment  of  opinion,  is  a 
source  of  blessings,  but  it  is  a  terrible  engine  when  wielded  by 
the  ignorant ;  hence  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  opposing  error. 
For  this  reason  the  first  care  of  the  Incas  was,  to  impress  upon 
the  people  who  submitted  themselves  to  their  authority,  that  there 
was  one  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  Uni- 
verse, and  that  the  Sun  was  the  source  of  physical  good,  the 
cause  of  the  fecundity  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  growth  of  all  pro- 
ductions, both  animal  and  vegetable.  These  people  beipg  per- 
suaded by  Manco  Capac  and  Odlo  his  queen,  Uiat  their  existence 
was  derived  from  the  Sun,  the  same  idea  was  transmitted  to  their 
posterity;  and  the  Peruvians  beheved  generally  that  their  sovereigns 
were  descended  directly  from  these  children  of  the  Sun.  The 
laws  of  the  Incas,  being  directed  solely  to  the  well-being  of  indi- 
viduab  and  of  society  at  large,  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
have  been  regarded  by  these  people  as  beings  emanating  from 
Divinity,  and  they  persuaded  themselves  that  the  infraction  of 
these  laws  would  be  punished  both  in  this  world  and  that  to 
comet  which  was  also  unceasingly  inculcated  by  the  chief  men 
of  the  empire.  The  worship  of  the  Peruvians,  as  established  by 
die  Incas,  was  innocent  and  pure,  the  spirit  of  which  led  them  to 
abolish  human  sacrifices.  The  first  maxim  that  was  impressed 
upon  them,  was  tibat  great  maxim  of  reason,  Look  upon  all  men 
a$  brethreny  a$id  never  do  that  to  another^  which  one  would  not 
wish  to  have  done  to  himself,^^ 
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NOTE  5.  PAGE  25. 

TUPAC-AMJiRU. 

Tbc  revolution  of  Tupac- Amaru,  which  was  brieflj  noticed  in 
the  body  of  this  work,  has  been  misrepresented  by  historians, 
and  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  memory  of  that  illus- 
trious leader.  Baron  de  Humboldt  is  incorrect  in  his  biographi* 
cal  notice  of  Tupac- Amaru,  having  listened  to  the  vulgar  tales  of 
the  Spaniards,  which  he  heard  at  Lima,  in  relatiowto  his  cbarae- 
ter.  He  speaks  of  him  thus,  "  Jose  Gabriel  Condorcanqui,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Inca  Tupac- Amaru,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an 
Indian  army  before  the  walls  of  Cuzco.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Cacique  of  Tongasuca,  a  village  of  the  Province  of  Tinta,  or  ra- 
iker  the  son  of  the  Cacique's  wife  ;  for  it  is  certuan,  that  the  pre- 
tended Inca  was  a  Meztizo,  and  that  his  true  father  was  a  monk  ;** 
and  he  imputes  his  conduct  to  private  resentment  for  disappoint- 
ed ambition,  and  to  a  sentiment  of  vengeance." 

Dean  Fanes,  in  his  ^*  History  of  Buenos  Ayres,"  has  correcdj 
related  the  story  of  this  revolution,  the  first  part  of  which  he  hate 
taken  from  a  sketch  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Sea  and  myself,  and  pob- 
Ushed  in  London,  in  1815. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  revolution,  was  the  oppressive  oper- 
ation of  a  law  authorizing  thc|  Spanish  jnagistrates  to  distribute 
amimg  the  people,  foreign  goods  at  fixed  prices,  and  which  thej 
were  obliged  to  pay  for,  whether  they  wanted  them  or  not.  This 
was  called  the  repartimientos.  It  was  oppressive  beyond  mea- 
sure, to  the  Indians ;  goods  of  no  use  to  them,  were  forced  mpoQ 
them,  even  cambrick  needles^  spectacles^  and  playing  cards^ 
It  was  this  unheard-of  species  of  oppression,  among  many  other 
acts  of  tyranny,  enumerated  in  the  masterly  letter  of  Tupac-Aia- 
aru  addressed  to  Areche,  and  which  has  been  published,  whidi 
aroused  the  principal  inhabitants  of  Peru  in  1780,  to  the  at-* 
tempt  to  put  down  the  Spanish  govemment  in  that  countiy. 
The  project  was  conceived  by  several  of  the  noblest  citizens  of 
Cuzco,  whose  leader  was  Moscoso^  then  Bishop  of  Cozco,  m  native 
fi  Arequipa>  and  of  one  of  the  most  noble  families  of  Pern,  an4 
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who  has  tince  been  Archbishop  of  Granada,  in  Spain.  Tnpae 
Amaru  was  the  person  who  was  selected  to  carry  this  project  into 
execution,  and  he  was  promised  the  zealous  co-operation  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Cnzco ;  upon  which  assurance  he  relied 
with  the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  a  soldier.  The  first  step 
which  he  took,  was  to  seize  upon  the  Governor  of  his  province, 
Arriaga;  and  finding  from  his  papers,  that  he  had  distributed 
among  th^  people,  three  times  the  amount  of  goods  nhich  the 
law  allowed,  accused  him  of  robbing  the  people  and  the  King, 
and  he  was  executed  in  the  name  of  the  Kiog,  as  a  pubhc  rob- 
ber. This  took  place  in  November  1780,  and  instautly  all  Peru 
was  in  arms.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  on  the  plains  of  San- 
garara,  near  Cuzco,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  all  cut  ofi,  and 
the  victorious  leader,  with  his  brows  bound  with  the  imperial  fil- 
let of  the  Incas,  marched  upon  Cuzco,  to  re-establish  their  em- 
pire in  their  ancient  metropohs.  He  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and 
called  upon  the  projectors  of  the  revolution  to  aid  him  now  in  its 
final  accomplishment.  They  hesitated  for  a  few  days,  and  all 
was  lost.  Tupac- Amaru,  conscious  that  his  fate  was  seaitd,  ad- 
dressed to  them  a  letter,  upbraiding  them  for  their  bad  faith  and 
their  cowardice,  and  telling  them  that  he  should  be  destroyed. 
He  thereupon  retired  to  his  former  positions.  Now  the  work  of 
blood  commenced  in  earnest,  and  notwithstanding  the  orders  of 
Tupac- Amaru  to  put  to  death  only  Spaniards,  and  to  spare  the 
Creoles,  the  half  civilized  Indians  killed  indiscriminately  all 
white  men,  and  it  was  this  unfortunate  circu^nstance  which  was 
finally  the  ruin  of  the  cause.  The  revolution  now  spread  all  over 
Peru,  and  lasted  nearly  two  years ;  it  was  one  of  the  most  san- 
guinary contests  that  history  records.  In  vain  did  Tupac- A  mam 
and  his  friends  endeavour  to  stop  the  violence  of  the  people ; 
jthey  had  kindled  a  fire  which  they  had  not  power  to  extinguish, 
and  regretting  it  when  too  late,  made  overtures  of  peace,  which 
were  rejected  with  disdain.  At  length  Tupac-Amaru  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  they  inflicted  upon  him  a  pun- 
ishment which  is  a  stain  upon  their  national  character ;— like 
Uood-thirsty  and  ferocious  tygers,  they  tore  him  limbirom  limb  t 
The  present  revolution  has  done  justice  to  the  memory  of  this 
youtl^  hsn^;  bad  be  been  successful^  he  would  have  been  hail* 
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ed  as  the  sarioDr  of  his  country  ;  and  although  his  first  act  was 
marked  with  seventy,  and  fortune  smiled  not  on  him»  let  his 
name  be  rescued  from  the  foul  and  unmanly  aspersions  of  his  in- 
terested and  mali^ant  foes. 

I  have  stated  that  a  third  of  the  whole  population  of  Pern,  per- 
ished by  the  hand  of  violence  in  this  revolution.  The  slaughter 
among  the  Indians  was  immense.  They  were  ignorant  of  military 
discit)line,  had  but  a  few  fire-arms,  and  were  principally  armed 
with  slings.  The  royal  army  from  Buenos  Ayres»  Tucuman,  and 
Cochabamba,  consisted  of  regular  troops.  The  Buenos  Ayreans 
were  armed  and  equipped  like  European  soldiers ;  the  Tucumans 
composed  the  cavalry,  and  were  armed  with  butcher  knives  and 
ropes,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  yards  long,  which  they  use  iu 
catching  wild  cattle.  The  arms  of  the  Cochabambians,  were 
short  clubs  loaded  with  lead,  to  which  a  rope  of  two  or  three 
yards  in  length  was  fastened,  and  which  were  used  like  slings, 
and  were  very  deadly  weapons.  The  Indians  were  scattered  all 
over  the  plains,  in  no  r^ular  order  or  ranks,  and  were  nothing 
more  than  an  undisciplined  and  unarmed  mob.  The  mode  of 
attacking  them  was  as  follows ;  the  Tucuman  horsemen  first 
rode  among  the  Indians,  and  threw  them  down  with  their 
ropes,  and  the  Cochabambians  followed  with  their  cIuImi  and 
dispatched  them ;  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  plains  of  Cica- 
Cica  and  Calamarca  were  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  sladi^ 
tod  are  even  to  this  day  whitened  with  human  bones, 

NOTE  6.  PAGE  143. 

MITJ. 

The  mita  was  an  annual  conscription  of  the  Indians  to  work 
in  the  mines  of  privileged  individuals  at  Potesi,  and  for  the  king 
in  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Huancavelica.  The  Indians  were 
collected  from  a  distance  of  three  hundred  leagues  around  Poto- 
si,  even  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuzco,  anc|  were  obliged  to 
defray  their  own  expenses  in  travelling ; — after  arriving  at  the 
mines,  they  received  half  a  dollar  a  day  for  their  labour,  and 
ware  obliged  to  work  night  and  day.  Th#  Governor  of  Puno, 
Don  Jose  Gonzales,  a  very  worthy  man^now  in  Spain,  put  a  8t<^ 
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to  these  cruel  conficriptions  in  his  Province,  well  knowing  their 
injustice,  although  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  Viceroy.  ,  The 
Dictionary  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  in  defining  the  word  mita, 
says,  **  es  un  repartimiento  que  se  hace  por  sorteo  en  los  pueblos 
de  indios  para  sacar  el  numero  correspondiente  de  vecinos  que 
deben  emplearse  en  los  trabajos  publicos.**  .  It  is  the  divisiam 
which  is  made  by  lot  in  the  villages  of  the  Indians^  in  order  to 
take  the  corresponding  number  qf  the  inhabitants  which  ought 
to  be  employed  in  the  public  works.^* 

A  perscm,  ignorant  of  the  truth,  on  reading  this  definition, 
might  imagine  that  these  public  works  were  of  common  utility  ; 
such  as  roads,  bridges,  &c.  which  are  often  made  by  the  labour 
of  the  whole  community  ;  but,  this  was  not  the  fact :  for  it  was 
for  the  ricii  miners  of  Potosi,  that  these  poor  Indians  came  so 
far  to  work,  and  digging  tb^  mines,  were  the  public  works  in 
which  the  Academy  say  they  ought  to  be  employed.  I  take 
pleasure  in  having  an  opportunity  to  expose  this  fraud  of  the 
learned  Academy  upon  the  world.  )t  exhibits,  in  bold  relief, 
ihe  colonial  policy  of  the  Spanish  governme^t,  from  whose  poi- 
sonous inflneiMse,  eyen  the  sacred  haunts  pf  scjence,  wer^  not  ex^ 
^mpt. 


NOTE  7.  PAGE  153. 

MmES. 

The  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper  and  lead,  are  the  property 
of  individuals ; — ^the  quicksilver  mine  of  Huancavelica  was  work* 
ed  on  the  account  of  the  King>  who  monopolizes  the  sale  of  that 
metal.  All  the  questions  in  relation  to  mining  are  determined 
according  to  a  particular  code  of  laws,  called  Ordenanzas  de  mi^ 
nas9  which  were  framed  by  the  viceroy  Toledo.  This  was  the 
monster  who  put  to  death  the  Inca  Say  ri  Tupac  at  Vilcabamba,  a- 
gainst  the  express  orders  of  Philip  II.  for  which,  on  his  return 
to  Spain,  he  was  severely  censured,  and  finally  died  in  disgrace. 
In  this  code  is  pointed  out  every  thing  relating  to  the  discovery 
of  mineS;  Ae  manner  of  acquiring  property  in  them,  and  all  dis- 
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pntes  growing  out  of  the  subject.  When  a  person  discovess  a 
miue,  he  makes  application  to  the  political  chief  of  the  territory 
for  an  exclusiye  j^prant,  which  he  obtains,  on  exhibiting  a  piece 
of  the  ore  from  the  mine.  The  officer,  after  ascertaining  that 
the  mine  has  never  been  worked,  grants  the  discoverer  posses- 
sion, and  free  permission  to  work  the  mine,  and  allowing  him 
the  privilege  of  opening  three  different  shafts.  After  this  privilege 
allowed  to  the  discoverer,  any  person  may  ask  and  obtain  per- 
mission to  open  other  shafts,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  with 
those  previously  granted.  The  discoverers  are  generally  mes* 
tizos  or  Indians,  who,  for  trifling  sums,  sell  their  rights  to  the 
weahhy  Spaniards  or  Creoles.  The  same  code  requires  that  the 
mines  be  constantly  worked,  or  held  in  possession ;  when  a  mine 
is  abandoned  for  a  year,  it  is  considered  as  derelict,  and  any  per* 
son  may  take  possession  of  it.  To  prevent  this  forfeiture  for 
nan^usery  however,  it  is  sufficient  if  one  person  is  kept  in  pos- 
session. When  mines  are  discovered  on  private  property,  the 
proprietor  is  obliged  to  allow  them  to  be  worked,  or  to  selL 
These  laws  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  mining ;  they  are  ju« 
diciously  framed,  and  are  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  colonial 
policy  of  Spain.  The  remedies  are  prompt,  and  their  provisions 
will  meet  almost  every  possible  case.  Previous  to  the  revdu- 
tion,  no  foreigner  could  be  proprietor  of  a  mine,  but  now  the 
Congress  of  the  United  Provinces  has  placed  foreigners  on  the 
same  footing  as  natives  in  this  respect. 


NOTE  8.  PAGE  162. 

TJDEO  HAENKE. 

This  gentleman,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Prague  and  Vieuna,  visited  America  in  the  mineralogical  expe- 
dition of  the  Baron  de  Nordenftytchy  in  the  quality  of  natural- 
ist to  his  Catholic  Majesty.  In  the  year  1792  he  accompanied 
the  celebrated  navigator  Malaspinay  in  his  expedition  to  ex- 
plore the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  has  visited  all  Asia,  the  principal 
countries  of  Europe,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Peru  and  Chili, 
and  after  having  seen  all  these  countries,  he  iinally  fixed  hu( 
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ftiidencein  the  Proyince  of  Codiabaniba«  preferring  it  toaVl 
die  other  regions  of  the  glohe  which  he  had  visited.  He  is  # 
philosopher,  and  his  time  has  been  employed  in  exploring  the 
eonntry,  and  stadjing  every,  department  of  its  history.  H# 
has  made  an  extensive  collection  of  all  its  productions.  In 
the  year  1810,  when  the  auxiliary  army  of  Buenos  Ayres  oc*- 
cupied  Upper  Peru,  M.  Castelli  found  this  philosopher  there, 
and  that  he  had  composed  a  large  work  upon  the  natural 
history  of  the  country.  Castelli  immediately  took  measures 
to  have  types  founded  at  Potosi,  in  order  to  print  the  work» 
hut  the  sudden  defeat  of  the  Patriots  put  an  end  to  the 
project  Don  Manuel  Sarrateay  distinguished  for  his 
talents,  and  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  and 
his  love  of  science,  (and  to  whose  worth  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  bearing  this  public  testimony,  and  whoise  friendship  I  am 
proud  to  enjoy,)  when  be  was  in  the  administration  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  made  every  exertion  to  communicate  with  Haenke^  in 
order  to  procure  his  manuscript  to  publish  it  in  London,  but 
without  effect,  as  Cochabamba,  during  almost  the  whole  of  tiie 
revolution,  has  been  occupied  by  royal  troops.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  upon  the  success  of  the  Patriots,  the  publication  of  this 
work,  so  interesting  to  the  world,  will  not  hs  delayed* 

To  Mr.  Sarratea  is  owed  the  introduction  of  many  plants  and 
valuable  productions  into  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  particularly,  the 
emigration  of  the  celebrated  M.  Bonpland  to  South  America, 
who  carried  with  him  his  herbartumy  and  many  precious  exotics 
to  enrich  the  country.  M.  Bonpland  upon  communicating  with 
Haenke,  will  immediately  publish  the  natural  history  of  the 
counti^,  and  a  work  of  much  interest  may  he  expected  from  the 
united  efforts  of  these  learned  men. 

From  Mr.  Haenke*s  communications  to  the  government  of 
Buenos  Ajrres  in  1799,  and  several  articles  published  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  public  journals  of  that  city,  I  have  derived  many 
facts,  of  which  I  have  availed  mys^,  in  my  account  of  the  bv 
iural  productions  of  Upper  Peru. 
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ERRATA. 

page  71  >  iine  1^  for  '^Caraugas^  read  Carangaf. 

78,  line  12,  for  **  Charasain**  and  '^  Coosonata^^  read  CfuLraumij  an^ 

CoTuata, 
_.  89,  line  10,  after  the  word  ''  third^^  road  to  eal  fleth  in  Lent;  and  ih$- 
fourth. 

^ 94,  line  20,  "eleven*^  read  sixteen. 

125,  line  16,  for  "  17<»»»  read  19o. 

—  127,  line  29,  for  "  Chayanla"  road  Chichas. 
132,  line  2,  for  ''westward*'  read eattward, 

—  Same  page,  line  9,  for  "  Bennejo''  read  Paragfiai/,  and  after  "  north" 

read  TV  Bermejo. 
..— «  Same  page,  line  10,  aAcr  "  Salta''  read  ritet. 
— --  136,  line  28,  for  "  and"  read  to, 
197,  line  28,  for  "600,000"  read  60,000. 
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EASTEBJSr  DISTRICT  OF  PEJSrj^STLVAJ^'IJ,  to  wit  : 

BE  IT  RBMEBfBBRBD,  that  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  July, 
(L  S.) '  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America*  A.  D.  18^»  Wiuiam  Datii  R«Mmoii,  of  the  said  Dis- 
trict, haih  deposited  in  this  Office  the  Title  of  a  Book,  the  right  whereof  he 
claims  as  Author,  in  the  words  following,  4o  -mi  : 

•*  Memoirs  of  tiK  Mez!cMi  Beroluti^n :  iocludhig  a  KarMtite  of  the  Ex- 
**  pedition  of  General  Xavier  Mina.  With  some  obsenrations  on  the  practi- 
'*  cability  of  opening  a  commerce  between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans, 
^  through  the  Mexican  Isthmus  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca,  and  at  the  Lake 
**  of  Nicaragua ;  and  on  the  future  importance  of  such  commerce  to  the  ci- 
«  yilized  world,  and  more  especially  to  the  United  States.  By  WUliam  DsTis 
••Kobinson,** 

In  conformity  to  the  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  intituled, 
'*  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by  securing  the  copies  of  maps, 
charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such  copies,  during  the 
times  therein  meotjoded.'*  And  also  to  the  Aot,  entitled,  **  An  Act  anpple- 
mentary  to  an  Act,  entitled,  *  An  Act  for  the  encouragement  of  learning,  by 
securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprie- 
tors of  such  copies,  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,'  and  extending  the 
benefits  thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engravmg,  and  etching  historical 
and  other  prints." 

D.  CALDWELL,  Clerk  of  the 

Eattem  District  ^  Fermst/hKtma. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


IT  is  incumbent  on  every  person  who  presents  a  statement 
of  important  events  to  the  public,  to  unfold  the  sources  from 
which  he  derives  his  information.  The  writer  therefore,  in  the 
first  instance,  with  great  pleasure  acknowledges  his  obligations 
to  Mr.  James  A.  Brush,  a  gendeman  who  accompanied  genersd 
M ina  from  England  to  Mexico,  and  was  finally  appointed  his 
commissary  general* 

The  journal  of  Mr.  Brush  was  submitecd  to  the  inspectioii 
of  the  writer,  with  the  liberty  of  making  such  use  of  it  as  was 
thought  proper,  and  from  it  he  compiled  the  narrative  of  the 
military  operations  of  general  Mina,  of  tlic  fidelity  of  which 
not  the  least  doubt  exists  in  his  mind ;  indeed  all  the  essetb- 
tial  foots  contained  in  the  narrative  were  fully  corroborated  b^ 
information  derived  from  various  sources,  while  he  was  in 
Mex^tco,  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  few  surviving  officers  of 
Mina's  expedition,  whom  he  met  with  in  Mexico  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  who  were  carcfixlly  consulted  on  the  subject. 

To  John  E.  Howard,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  he  likewise  feels 
imder  particular  obligations,  for  having  furnished  him  with 
the  greater  portion  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  biographical 
sketch  of  Mina,  and  indeed  for  having  infused  into  that  sketdh 
more  animation  than  it  would  have  been  in  his  power  alone  to 
have  given  it. 

The  perusal  of  the  correspondence  of  Mina  with  various 
distinguished  individuals  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
from  which  the  writer  obtained  important  information,  was  po- 
litely afforded  him  by  general  Winfield  Scott,  to  whom  he 
likewise  begs  leave  to  offer  his  acknowleiclgments. 

The  writer  has  also  examined,  with  much  attention,  files  of 
the  Mexican,  Havana,  and  Madrid  gazettes,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  however  ridiculous  or  exaggerated  may  be  their 
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statements  of  the  operations  of  the  royal  forces  against  tlie  pa- 
triots, one  feature  of  the  story,  we  may  be  assured,  they  have 
not  too  highly  coloured— ^A^  cruelties  exercised  by  thenu 

It  is  from  such  indubitable  sources,  and  others  of  a  similar 
character,  which  were  submitted  to  his  inspection  in  Mexico,^ 
and  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  as  well  as  from  personal 
observation,  that  the  writer  has  been  enabled  to  draw  the  dark- 
hued  picture  of  Spanish  inhumanity  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  pages. 

The  information  embodied  in  the  chapter  treating  of  the 
route  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  has  been  derived  from  various  Spa- 
nish and  British  authorities  ;  among  the  latter,  William  Wal- 
ton, Esq.,  of  London,  and  the  late  celebrated  Bryan  Edwards^ 
of  Jamaica,  deserve  particular  notice.  Several  important  do- 
cuments relating  to  this  subject,  written  by  intelligent  Creoles, 
were  likewise  placed  in  the  writer's  hands ;  and  he  has  frc- 
quendy  conversed  with  individuals  who  have  visited  or  re* 
sided  at  the  places  which  he  has  pointed  out  as  being  the  most 
eligible  for  the  cutting  of  canals,  or  the  construction  of  roads, 
so  as  to  give  a  rapid  and  certain  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  more  especially  at  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec ;  of  the  practicability  of  accomplishing  which,  at 
that  place,  personal  investigation  has  also  convinced  him. 

As  respects  the  general  remarks  on  Mexico,  and  the  situa- 
tion, political  and  civil,  of  the  people  of  Spanish  America,  he 
has  endeavoured  to  divest  himself  of  those  prejudices  which 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  may  be  supposed  to  entertain  m 
favour  of  a  people  struggling  against  oppression,  and  to  state 
faithfully  what  came  under  his  own  personal  observation,  as 
well  with  regard  to  royalists  as  revolutionists^ 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty-one  years  since  he  made  his 
first  visit  to  Spanish  America ;  and  as  far  as  it  has  been  in 
his  power  to  gather  information  he  has  dope  so.  If  he  could 
not  obtain  all  that  he  desired,  it  arose  from  his  having  con* 
stantiy  to  be  upon  hi3  guard  against  the  jealousies  of  the  Spa- 
nish government,  and  from  the  difficulty  of  gaining  access  to 
the  Spanish  archives;  but  nevertheless,  he  flatters  himself  the 
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dreader  will  find  in  die  work  now  submitted  to  his  inspection, 
some  facta  entitled  to  consideration,  as  well  from  dieir  im* 
portance  as  novelty* 

It  will  naturally  be  asked,  how  he  gained  admission  into 
the  Spanish  territories  in  America,  in  contravention  to  the 
laws  of  the  Indies !  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  his  first  visit 
was  to  Caracas,  in  the  year  1^99,  where  he  continued,  in  the 
prosecution  of  extensive  merci^tile  engagements  with  the  Spa^ 
nish  authorities,  until  the  year  1806.  Those  engagements 
were  with  the  approbation  of  his  Catiiolic  majesty,  and  conse- 
quendy  his  residence  in  that  country,  during  the  time  befixre 
mentioned,  was  under  the  royal'  sanction.  The  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  his  interests  were  sacrificed,  and  his  personal 
rights  outraged,  by  die  bad  faith  and  arbitrary  conduct  of  Ihe 
Spanish  authorities  in  Caracas,  will  be  found  in.  a  statement  of 
his  claims  on  the  Spanish  govetnment,  in  die  appendix  to  this 
volume,  and  to  which  he  particulariy  refers  such  of  his  read* 
ers  as  may  feel  any  curiosity  to  ace  the  extent  of  die  injuries 
he  has  suffered  as  a  merchant,  in  his  intercourse  with  die 
Spanish  go vemmenU  As. respects  httf  subsequent  visits  to 
the  Spanish  dominions,  more  especially  to  Mexico,  he  is 
perfecdy  aware  that  the  government  of  Spain  has  said,  and 
^rill  continue  to  say,  diat  such  visits  being  contrary  to  her 
laws  and  her  policy,  she  had  a  right  to  punish  him  for  their 
infraction*  She  has,  on  several  occasions  during  the  last  ten 
years,  enforced  those  laws  against  foreigners,  by  imprisonment^ 
and  in  some  instances  by  death* 

When  the  Spanish  general  Morillo  captured  Carthagena, 
he  seized  all  the  British  and  other  £breign  merchants,  threw 
them  into  dungeons,  threatened  to  try  them  by  a  military,  tri- 
bunal, and  would  unquestionably  have  9hot  diem,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  timely  interference  of  die  British  admiral  on  the 
Jamaica  station,  who  despatched  a  frigate  tb  Carthagena,  wilh 
such  communications  from  the  Briti^  authorities  at  Jamaica, 
IIS  at  once  setded  fhe  question,  and  compelled  Morillo  instan- 
taneously to  release  all  the  British  subj)ects*  The  American 
government  likewise  sent  a  vessel  of  war  to  Carthageda,  and 
obtained  the  liberation  of  several  American  citizens.   If  these 
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meawires  had  not  been  adopted,  no  mercy  nor  regard  would 
have. been  extended  to  any  foreigner  who  might  unfortunately 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  government,  because 
not  only  by  the  ^^  Leyes  de  las  Indias"  was  it  a  capital  crime 
for  a  foreigner  to  enter  the  Spanish  dominions  without  a  spe- 
cial authority  from  his  Catholic  majesty,  but  during  the  pre- 
sent revcdutions  in  America,  the  Spanish  government  have  is- 
sued various  decrees,  expressly  declaring  that  all  strangers 
aiding  the  insurgents,  or  found  residing  among  them,  were  to 
be  pimisbed  as  insurgents,  by  death.  If  these  decrees  have 
not  been  executed  by  the  Spanish  government,  it  was  by  no 
sineans  for  lack  of  disposition,  but  from  the  apprehension  of  the 
resentment  of  those  governments  whose  subjects  and  cidzens 
held  intercourse  widi  die  insurgents. 

The  writer  has-been  dius  particular  in  stating  these  facts,  be- 
cause they  show  that  any  individual, not  engaged  in  die  military 
or  naval  service  of  the  insurgents  of  Spanish  America,  is  under 
the^otection  of  the  laws  of  nations  in  favour  of  all  non-com- 
batants ;  and  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Spain  to  infringe 
this  security  is  a  vtoladon  of  the  usages  of  civilized  nations, 
and  a  direct  outrage  against  that  nation  whose  subjects  may 
have  been  thus  wantonly  punished*  It  is  not  only  on  these 
principles  that  the  writer  feels  justified  in  complaining  of  the 
barbarous  treatment  he  has  received  from  the  Spsmish  govern- 
ment, during  sm  imprisonment  of  two  years  and  a  halfy  but 
because  there  are  some  peculiar  circumstances  attending  the 
affair,  which,  if  he  is  not  much  mistaken,  will  excite  the  indig- 
nation and  surprise  of  every  unprejudiced  reader. 

The  recital  of  this  case  has  become  the  more  necessary, 
because,  during  his  imprisonment  in  the  dungeons  of  Mexico, 
he  was  honoured  with  the  sympathy  of  his  fellow  citizens, 
sttid  the  interference  of  his  government  in  his  behalf.  He 
therefore  deems  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  undeserving  of  such  sympathy  and  protection.  In 
addition  to  this,  he  is  anxious  to  remove  all  doubts  with  re- 
gard to  his  conduct,  that  may  have  arisen  from  the  misrepre- 
sentations made  in  the  pubHc  newspapers  respecting  him;  for 
in  some  of  these  he  has  been  called  Z)i7Cfor  Robinson,  and  in 
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others  it  has  been  asserted  that  he  held  a  military  command  in 
the  service  of  the  Mexican  iosargents,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
on  the  field  of  battle<  The  writer  has  not  in  any  one  instaiKse 
violated  his  neutral  obligations  ^s  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States*  But  while  mailing  this  assertion,  he  does  not  at  all 
hesitate  openly  to  avow,  that  if  an  ardent  desire  to  promoto 
the  independence  pf  all  Spanish  America,  and  more  especially, 
of  Mexico,  constitutes  him  an  enemy  of  Spain,  and  criniinal 
ID  her  eyes, — ^then  he  is  guilty.  If  the  fact  of  his  havbg  visit* 
ed  New  Greiiada,  Caracas,  and  Mexico,  during  the  political 
commotions  of  those  countries,  for  the  purpose  of.  ascotaining 
their  actual  condition,  and  of  succouring  the  revolutionists,  as 
a  neutral  merchant,  by  all  fair  and  honourable  means,  renders 
him  an  enemy  to  Spain, — then  is  he  her  enemy*  If  cherish^ 
ing  those  sentiments,  and  a  determination,  to  persevere  inpro^ 
moting  the  independence  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  by. 
every  means  in  his  power,  consistent  with  his  duties  as  a  citi;« 
zen  of  the  United  States,  proves  him  to  entertain  criminal 
mtentions  towards  the  Spanish  government, — then  indeed  is 
he  criminaL 

Having  thus  acknowledged  all  that  the  government  of  Spain 
can  possibly  lay  to  his  charge,  he  now  invites  the  attention  of 
the. reader  to  the  following  detail  of  facts. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1816,  he  embarked  at  New  Orleans  on 
board  the  United  States'  brig  of  war  Saranac,  commanded  by 
John  H*  £lton.  Esq*,  bound  on  a  cruise  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico* 
When  he  applied  for  a  passage,  be  stated  to  the  naval  com- 
mander on  that  station,  commodore  Patterson,  that  he  wished 
to  be  landed  on  the  Mexican  coast,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
.an  interview  with  some  of  the  Mexican  authorities,  on  whom 
he  had  drafts  for  a  large  amoimt  of  money,  due  to  certain 
merchants  in  the  United  States*  His  request  was  politely 
acceded  to,  and  captain  Elton  received  directions  accordingly* 
The  writer  premises  this,  to  show  that  he  did  not  depart  from 
the  United  States  in  an  unauthorized  manner,  or  with  an  ille- 
gal object  in  view* 

On  the  4th  of  the  ensuing  month,  he  was  landed  from  the 
Saranac,  at  Boquilla  de  Piedroy  a  post  then  in  possession  of  the 
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revolutionist3,  on  the  coast  of  VeraClruz.  He  thetice  pro- 
ceeded to  the  head-quarters  of  Don  Guadalupe  Victoria^  com* 
mandant  general  of  the  patriot  forces  in  the  province  of  Vera 
Cruz,  who  received  him  in  the  moat  friendly  manner.  Upon 
his  explaining  the  object  of  his  visit  to  Mexico,  general  Vic- 
toria observed,  that  although  he  was  um^le  immediately  to 
pay  the  drafts  on  the  Mexican  government,  yet  if  the  writer 
would  remain  a  few  weeks  in  the  country,  payment  should 
be  made.  He  was  more  readily  induced  to  wait,  as  he  was 
desirous  to  view  the  interesting  country  in  which  be  then 
was,  and  likewise  to  acquire  correct  information  respecting 
the  political  state  of  affairs,  in  At  expectation  that  it  might  be 
such  as  would  justify  his  entering  into  some  commercial  ar- 
rangements as  well  with  the  government  as  with  individuals. 
But  he  soon  discovered  that  the  representations  made  to  him 
at  New  Orleans  by  the  Mexican  minister,  Don  JoaS  Herrera^ 
and  by  Don  Aharez  Toledo ^  were  destitute  of  foundation,  and 
indeed  that  in  many  points  they  had  deceived  him.  However, 
as  he  received  some  flattering  accounts  of  the  situation  of 
the  patriots  in  the  interior,  and  had  a  prospect  of  obtaining 
the  payment  of  his  drafts  at  a  place  called  Tehuacarij  he  pro- 
ceeded thither,  and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  civility 
by  the  patriot  commandant,  Don  Manuel  Mier  y  Teran,  who 
accepted  and  paid  part  of  the  drafts,  and  promised  to  discharge 
the  residue  in  a  short  time. 

He  remained  at  Tehuacan  until  the  last  of  July,  and  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  hospitality  and  attention,  as  well 
by  the  general  as  by  the  respectable  Creoles  of  the  country. 
At  this  place  he  met  with  Doctor  John  HamiHon  Robinsofi^ 
who  was  then  a  brigadier  general  in  the  service  of  the  Mexi- 
can patriots,  and  who  had  long  been  a  very  obnoxious  indivi- 
dual to  the  Spanish  government;  a  circumstance  to  which  he 
owes  in  part  his  sid>sequent  persecution  by  the  Spanish  audio- 
rities  in  Mexico. 

The  writer  communicated  to  general  Teran  his  desire  to 
return  to  the  United  States ;  but  as  the  royalists  bad  recendy 
been  successful  in  the  province  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  had  im- 
peded all  conmiunication  between  Tehuacan  and  the  coast,  it 
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became  impottiUe  to  return  by  the  wa^  of  ]%>qiiiUa  de  Piedra; 
and  as  Teran  waa  about  to  undertake  an  evpedition  against  the 
port  of  GtcasacualcQj  at  the  bottom  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  on 
the  Isdimus  o£  Tehuantepec,  he  resolved  to  a\^il  himself  of 
that  opportunity  to  leave  the  country.  The  conduct  of  general 
Teran  on  that  expedition,  and  the  circumstances  which  caused 
its  failure,  will  be  found  detailed  in  Chapter  V.  of  this  work. 

A  few  days  after  Teran  had  left  Tehuacan,  on  his  eater- 
prise  against  Guasacualco,  he  followed  with  his  servant,  in 
company  with  a  detachment  of  troops,  who  were  escorting 
a  sum  of  money.  About  sixty  leagues  from  Tehuacan,  we 
came  up  with  Teran,  who  informed  the  writer  that  he  had 
met  with  no  difficulties  in  his  route,  that  the  few  troops  which 
the  enemy  usually  kept  in  that  part  of  the  country  had  either 
fled  or  joined  him,  and  that,  as  all  the  Indians  were  in  his 
favoiu-,  he  was  confident  of  reaching  Guasacualco  in  a  few 
days.  This  information  afforded  satisfaction  to  the  writer, 
because,  although  he  was  a  non-combatant,  he  was  aware  that 
in  the  event  of.  a  battle,  no  respect  would  be  shown  by  the 
royalists  to  any  person  who  mig^t  fall  into  their  hands. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  September,  Teran  took  pos-» 
session  of  the  village  of  Plajfa  Fice/i/r,. situated  on  a  bnmch  of 
the  river  Tustepec,  which  the  enemy  had  abandoned  the  day 
previous.  The  body  of  the  patriot  army  encamped  on  the  bank 
"'^of  the  river  opposite  to  the  village ;  intending  to  cross  the  river 
in  the  evening,  cm  rafts  to  be  constructed  for  the  purpose.  In 
the  meantime,  the  general,  unapprehensive  of  danger,  passed 
over  to  the  village,  with  about  fifteen  men.  The  writer  had 
accompanied  him,  and  was  regaling  himself  with  eating  pine- 
apples, in  a  garden  at  the  extremity  of  the  village,  when  m 
sudden  discharge  of  musketry  aroused  him  from  his  fediaga 
of  security.  He  immediately  beheld  Teran  and  his  little  party 
defending  themselves  against  a  considerable  body  of  the  ene- 
my. The  conflict  was  short.  Teran,  with  one  or  two  of  his 
men,  escaped  to  the  river,  and  swam  across,  amidst  a  shower 
of  balls.  The  rest  of  the  party  were  cut  to  pieces. 

During  this  perilous  affair,  the  writer  effected  his  retreat  to 
a  small  thicket,  which  afforded  him  security  for  the  time.  He 
2* 
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here  had  ample  leisure  to  reflect  upon  bte  utuition/  and  the 
course  which  he  should  adopt  to  obtain  ultimate  safety.  He 
conceived  it  possible  that  Teran  would  attack  and  recapture 
the  village,  in  which  case  he  might  again  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  pursuing  his  route  to  Guasacualco ;  and  continued 
to  flatter  himself  with  this  delusive  hope  for  jive  days^  When 
he  became  so  exhausted  by  hunger  that  he  could  scarcely 
-ttiove.  In  this  wretched  condition,  and  on  the  point  of  perish- 
ing in  the  woods,  he  determined  to  deliver  up  his  person  to  the 
royalists.  Accordingly,  on  the  evening  of  the  12tb  of  Septem- 
ber, he  crawled  from  his  place  of  concealitient,  reached  the  road 
to  the  village,  and  with  great  difBcuky  walked  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  royalists.  Being  almost  covered  with  mud,  and 
fainting  under  fatigue  and  hunger,  his  appearance  and  situation 
excited  the  surprise  and  sympathy  of  the  Spanish  officers,  par- 
ticularly of  the  commander,  Ortega^  who  in  a  friendly  manner 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  inquired  his  name*  As  soon  as  it 
was  mentioned,  the  officers  exclaimed,  ** Thank  God!  (gractas 
a  DiosJ  Doctor  Robinson  has  at  last  fisdlen  into  our  hands.'^ 
They  wished  to  interrogate  the  writer  very  particularly;  but 
he  declined  replying,  and  requested  diey  would  suspend  their 
inquiries  until  the  next  morning,  for  the  want  of  sleep  and  food 
had  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  at  that  moment  to  gratify 
their  curiosity.  They  acceded  to  his  wishes,  and  suj^ied  him 
with  food^  a  change  of  clothes,  and  a  hammock  in  their  quar- 
ters. The  following  morning  he  arose  perfectly  refi*eshed, 
and  was  prepared  to  go  through  the  scene  which  he  anticipat- 
ed. He  endeavoured,  in  the  first  place,  to  convince  the  com- 
mander, Ortega,  that  he  was  a  different  individual  firom  Doc» 
tor  Robinson ;  for  which  purpose  he  exhibited  his  pa3sport 
from  the  government  of  the  United  States :  but  he  found  it 
impossible  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the  Spanish  ofiicers 
the  fixed  impression  that  he  was  the  Doctor*  After  some 
amicable  discussion,  Ortega  suddenly  assumed  a  stem  aspect, 
iand  informed  him  that  his  orders  were  of  the  most  peremp- 
tory nature  to  put  to  death  aU  prisoners  who  fell  into  hia 
hands;  and  that  he  was  empowered  to  deviate  from  them  only 
when  an  insurgent  voluntarily  surrendered  his  person^  and 
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implored  the  ifenefit  of  his  Catholic  majesty's  pardon,  (tndul- 
to.  J  He  continued,  "  In  your  case.  Doctor  Robinson,  although 
your  presenting  yourself  to  the  Spanish  authorities  has  been 
rile  result  of  necessity,  yet  I  am  willing  to  spare  your  life, 
provided,  you  claim  the  protection  of  ihe  indulto ;  but  other- 
wise, it  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  put  you  to  death."  At 
this  critical  moment,  the  eyes  of  all  the  Spanish  officers  were 
fixed  on  the  writer,  who  was  sensible  that  on  his  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  proposed  terms  depended  his  fate.  It  was 
answered,  in  the  first  place,  that  as  he  had  not  borne  arms 
against  his  Catholic  majesty,  nor  had  done  any  act  in  violatioa 
of  his  neutral  character  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  hav- 
ing been  among  the  insurgents  as  a  foreigner  and  a  non-com- 
batant, he  considered  himself  under  the  safeguard  of  the  laws 
of  nations,  and  exempt  from  being  considered  or  treated  as  an 
enemy  of  his  Catholic  majesty;  and  secondly,  that  he  felt  a 
repugnance  to  ask  for  the  benefit  of  the  royal  indulto,  because 
he  should  thereby  tsM^itly  acknowledge  himself  to*  be  an  insur- 
gent. Ortega  then  said,  with  a  great  deal  of  heat,  ^^  Sir^  you 
have  been  among  the  insurgents,  and  must  be  treated  as  one; 
therefore,  I  once  more  tender  to  you  the  clemency  of  my  so- 
vereign." Perceiving  that  remonstrance  was  vain,  and  that 
obstinacy  in  refusing  the  proffered  offer  would  inevitably  lead 
to  the  threatened  vengeance,  the  writer  was  induced  to  avail 
himself  of  the  benefit  of  the  indulto.  Immediately  thereupon, 
Ortega  shook  him  by  the  hand  with  great  cordiality,  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  officers  atid  soldiers  extended  to  him  the ' 
indulto  of  his  Catholic  majesty.  He  was  then  permitted  to 
walk  about  the  village,  and  indeed  no  restraint  was  laid  upon 
his  person:  he  could  therefore  have  easily  escaped;  but  as  he 
had  pledged  his  honour  not  to  violate  the  conditions  of  the 
indulto,  presuming  that  it  would  be  honourably  fulfilled  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  government,  he  was  morally  withheld 
from  thinking  of  such  an  attempt;  in  fact,  it  was  not  his  wish 
to  do  so,  particularly  as  he  expected  tq  be  at  liberty  to  proceed 
to  Vera  Cruz,  and  embark  for  the  United  States.  On  applying 
to  the  commander  for  permission  to  depart,  he  declared  that  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  grant  it,  until  he  heard  from  the  com* 
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mander-in-chief  of  the  province  of  Oaxaca,  to  wnom  he  would. 
write  on  the  subject. 

On  the  22nd  of  the  month,  the  answer  came  from  Oaxaca; 
but  instead  of  the  writer^s  request  to  permit  him  to  proceed 
to  Vera  Cruz  being  acceded  to,  Ortega  was  ordered  to  send 
him  under  a  strong  escort  to  the  city  of  Oaxaca*  This  mea- 
sure excited  his  surprise,  and  he  immediately  suspected  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  withdraw  from  him 
the  protection  of  the  royal  indulto.  On  the  23d,  he  proceeded 
on  his  route  to  Oaxaca,  escorted  by  a  body  of  cavalry.  He 
was  furnished  with  a  good  horse,  and  treated  with  every  pos- 
sible kindness,  but  both  by  day  and  night  was  closely  watched* 

In  all  the  villages  through  which  he  passed,  he  received  the 
most  hospitable  attentions  from  the  inhabitants;  but  when  they 
understood  that  he  had  delivered  up  his  person  on  the  faith  of 
the  royal  indulto,  and  was  still  treated  as  a  prisoner,  they 
shook  their  heads,  and  appeared  to  anticipate  his  fate,  Soaie 
of  these  generous  Creoles  offered,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives, 
to  assist  him  in  making  his  escape;  but  as  he  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived any  positive  proof  of  the  intentions  of  the  government^ 
he  determined  on  his  part  faithfully  to  adhere  to  the  conditi(Hia 
of  the  indulto. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  he  arrived  at  the  city  of  Oaxaca, 
and  was  conducted  to  the  government  house,  where  he  was 
presented  to  the  commander-in-chief,  Don  Manuel  Obesa, 
who  received  him  with  great  kindness.  He  stated  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  send  the  writer  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  where 
his  excellency  the  viceroy  would  determine  whether  he  was  m- 
titledto  the  benefit  of  the  royal  indulto^  or  not*  On  the  writer's 
expressing  his  astonishment  at  such  a  breach  of  good  faith, 
general  Obesa  observed  that  it  was  sometimes  expedient  for 
Ae  viceroy  to  withhold  the  benefit  of  the  indultos  that  had 
been  granted  by  his  officers,  but  he  hoped  that  in  the  present 
case.it  would  be  sacredly  fulfilled.  He  added,  that  the  writer 
must  remain  in  Oaxaca  until  arrangements  were  made  for 
conducting  him  to  the  city  of  Mexico ;  and  that,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  being  insulted  by  the  populace^  a  cell  should  be 
fitted  up  for  his  reception  in  the  convent  of  St*  Domingo y  and 
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a  strong  guara  be  stationed  there  for  his  protection.  Hav- 
ing thanked  him  for  sUch  peculiar  marks  of  his  politeness, 
the  writer  was  conducted  to  the  convent,  and  placed  in  a  cell 
which  wore  the  appearance  of  a  dungeon.  A  soldier  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  door,  and  another  at  the  window.  The  head  of 
the  convent  was  a  worthy  friar,  (Don  Nicolas  Medina)  whose 
countenance  indicated  that  he  could  cherish  benevolent  feel- 
ings even  towards  a  heretic:  his  subsequent  conduct,  and  that 
of  all  the  friars  of  the  institution,  was  marked  with  the  most 
hospitable  and  generous  attentions.    ' 

On  the  28th,  the  commander,  his  secretary,  and  the  inten- 
dant  of  the  province,  visited  the  writer,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
teiTogating  him,  and  of  taking  his  declaration  as  to  the  motives 
which  had  induced  him  to  visit  the  country.  To  the  latter 
point  he  candidly  replied  by  stating  the  fircts  as  they  have  been 
previously  narrated,  but  declined  answering  many  of  the  in-^ 
terrogatories,  particularly  such  as  related  to  the  situation  and 
views  of  the  insurgents.  He  considered  many  of  the  questions 
indelicate  and  ungenerous,  more  especially  as  he  was  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  the  royal  indulto,  and  treated  as  a  prisoner. 
The  commander  appeared  sensible  of  the  force  of  these  ob- 
jections, and  did  not  press^his  inquiries  further;  but  observed, 
that  if  the  writer  hoped  to  be  restored  to  liberty,  he  must  first 
give  some  proof  of  his  no  longer  being  a  friend  to  the  insur- 
gents. After  a  few  more  remarks,  tending  to  inspire  him 
with  confidence  in  the  honour  ^nd  clemency  of  the  viceroy, 
the  commander  departed. 

The  next  day,  he  was  visited  by  nearly  all  the  principal  ec«. 
desiastics  of  the  city,  who  vied  with  the  friar  Medina  in  their 
friendly  treatment  of  him,  offering  him  money,  apparel,  and 
every  thing  to  make  his  situation  as  comfortable  as  possible. 
The  principal  inhabitants  of  Oaxaca  also  honoured  him  with 
their  visits;  and  indeed  all  classes  of  society  appeared  to  take 
an  interest  in  his  situation,  expressing  their  regret  that  he  was 
not  at  liberty.  It  soon  became  manifest  that  the  commander's 
precautions  to  prevent  the  writer  from  receiving  insult  were 
entirely  superfluous,  and  that  they  were  probably  intended  to 
hinder  the  populace  from  giving  him  more  solid  evidence  of 
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their  regard  and  sympathy  than  mere  expresAons  of  condo* 
lence. 

Having  been  refused  permission  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of 
the  convent  garden,  the  writer  became  more  urgent  to  be  sent 
to  Mexico,  that  he  might  not  any  longer  be  kept  in  suspense 
as  to  his  fate.  At  length,  after  having  been  confined  ixx  the 
convent  fourteen  weeks,  an  order  was  received  from  the  vice- 
roy to  sendiiim  under  a  strong  guard  to  the  capital.  Accord- 
ingly, he  left  Gaxaca,  under  an  escort  of  sixty  infantry  and 
about  seventy  cavalry /but  after  proceeding  a  four  days'  jour- 
ney on  the  route  to  the  city,  a  courier  from  the  viceroy  brought 
orders  to  conduct  him  back  to  Oaxaca,  and  thence  to  Vera 
Cruz.  Although  he  was  disappoinjted  in  dius  being  debarred 
an  interview  with  tfie  viceroy  in  the  Mexican  capital,  yet  he 
was  cheered  with  the  hope,  that  on  his  arrival  at  Vera  Cruz, 
he  would  be  permitted  to  depart  for  the  United  States. 

On  returning  to  the  city  of  Oaxaca,  he  was  placed  in  his 
old  quarters  in  the  convent;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days, 
was  sent,  under  the  orders  of  a  Spanish  officer  and  a  body  of 
cavalry,  to  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  arrived  on  the  3d  of  Febru- 
ary, 1817.  On  being  presented  to  the  governor,  Don  jfosf 
Davila^  he  expres9ed  great  regret  that  he  had  instructions  to 
confine  the  writer  in  the  fortress  of  San  Jtian  de  Uhta^  until 
further  orders  should  be  received  from  the  viceroy.  It  was  in 
vain  to  remonstrate  against  this  cruel  order ;  but  nevertheless 
he  expressed  his  indignation  at  the  perfidious  conduct  of  the 
viceroy  in  such  strong  terms,  that  governor  Davila  and  his 
officers  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  asked  him  how  he 
dared  to  speak  so  disrespectfully  of  so  exalted  a  personage  as 
the  viceroy  of  New  Spain.  After  making  a  reply  which  in* 
censed  them  still  more,  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  for- 
tress, and  there  behave  with  proper  humility,  otherwise  they 
would  take  measures  to  punish  him  for  his  presumption. 
The  officer  who  conducted  him  to  the  casde  gave  him  a  de- 
scription of  the  barbarous  character  of  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  fortress,  Echaragari^  and  cautioned  him  to  beware  of 
provoking  his  ire  by  repeating  such  expressions  as  he  had 
used  to  governor  Davila.    The  moment  the  writer  beheld  thq 
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toubtenaoce  of  this  officer,  he  needed  no  other  evidence  of  the 
ferocious  soul  that  beanied  in  its  every  line.  The  adjutant  of 
the  castle  was  ordered  to  conduct  him  to  his  allotted  apartment, 
which  was  a  small  room,  or  state  dungeon,  under  one  of  the 
arches  of  the  ramparts. 

Were  the  writer  to  give  a  detail  of  his  sufferings  during  a 
confinement  of  eleven  months  in  that  dreadful  Bastile,  it  would 
be  deemed  incredible  by  his  readers,  unless  any  of  diem  should 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  have  experienced  incarceration 
among  the  Spaniards.  Even  in  its  mildest  shape,  it  is  worse 
than  in  any  other  civilized  nation :  but  when  we  speak  of  the 
castles  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  and  of  Omoa,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  there  are  not  to  be  found  such  mansions  of  horror 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  They  have  not  only  been  the 
sepulchres  of  thousands,  but  in  their  horrid  dungeons  cruelties 
have  been  practised  as  dreadful  as  the  most  heart-rending 
scenes  of  the  secret  caverns  of  the  Inquisition. 

Had  not  the  writer  been  blessed  with  an  iron  constitution, 
and  a  flow  of  spirits  difficult  to  be  subdued,  and  had  he  not 
received  some  benevolent  succours  from  Don  Lorenzo  Mur- 
phy, of  Vera  Cruz,  he  must  inevitably  have  perished.  During 
an  illness  of  several  weeks,  with  a  violent  hemorrhage  that 
daily  threatened  to  terminate  his  existence,  he  besought  his 
savage  jailer  for  medical  aid,  and  for  permission  to  be  removed 
to  the  hospital :  he  met  with  a  refusal.  But  he  forbears  to  dwell 
on  this  painful  eubject,  the  thoughts  of  which  fill  him  with 
such  horror  and  conflicting  emotions,  that  his  perturbed  mind 
cannot  collect  itself  sufficiently  to  describe  it.  From  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  prisoners  belonging  to  Mina's  expedition,  who  were 
confined  in  this  infernal  prison,  which  will  be  found  related 
in  the  following  pages,  he  must  leave  the  reader  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  trials  through  which  he  had  to  pass. 

The  ovly  consolation  he  experienced  during  his  protracted 
imprisonment,  was  in  a  visit  from  lieutenant  Porter,  com- 
mander of  the  United  States'  brig  Boxer.  Arriving  at  Vera 
Cruz,  in  September,  1817,  this  officer  obtained  the  permission 
of  the  governor  to  visit  the  writer ;  but  so  fearful  were  they 
that  he  might  discover  the  miserable  situation  of  every  thing 
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that  surrounded  their  prisoner,  that  they  would  not  permit 
lieutenant  Porter  to  enter  the  castle,  but  detained  him  at  the 
landing  place,  whither  djje  writer  was  conducted,  under  a  guard, 
to  the  interview.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe  his  emotions,  on 
seeing  one  of  his  own  countrymen,  qn  shaking  him  by  the 
band,  and  hearing  from  him  that  he  had  official  instructions 
to  request  the  Spanish  authorities  to  release  him.  He  then  felt 
that  he  was  not  wholly  abandoned  by  his  country,  and  hoped 
soon  to  escape  from  the  fangs  of  despotism.  As  an  int^preter 
and  other  persons  had  been  sent  by  the  governor  to  be  present 
at  the  interview,  the  conversation  with  lieutenant  Porter  was 
necessarily  brief  and  cautious.  The  writer,  however,  freely 
expressed  his  indignation  at  the  base  and  cruel  treatment  he 
had  experienced ;  and  requested  the  lieutenant,  that  if  he  did 
not  succeed  in  obtaining  his  liberation,  to  demand  that  the 
Spanish  authorities  should  at  least  explain  their  motives  for 
thus  immuring  within  a  dungeon  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
without  a  hearing  or  a  trial.  Lieutenant  Porter  endeavoured 
to  console  him,  by  assurances  of  a  speedy  release,  imd  by  pro- 
mising to  repeat  his  visit*  He  also  furnished  him  with  some 
wine,  bread,  and  fowls,  which  indeed  were  luxuries  to  one 
who  for  several  months  had  been  fed  (xi  a  scanty  allowance  of 
musty  beans  and  rice.  * 

On  the  termination  of  the  interview,  he  was  reconducted  to 
his  miserable  apartment,  and  there  was  left  to  indulge  in  those 
reflections  that  beguile  the  hours  of  the  captire  when  a  ray  of 
hope  unexpectedly  breaks  in  up<Hi  him.  For  many  weeks 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  lieutenant  Porter,  the  writer  had 
found  his  health  and  spirits  rapidly  declining ;  and  although 
he  had  endeavoured  to  repel  the  approach  of  despair,  yet  it  is 
highly  probable  that  that  demon  would  have  seized  him,  had 
not  the  prospect  of  deliverance  at  length  appeared  to  reanimate 
his  spirits.  He  not  only  became  cheerful,  but  the  gloomy  walls 
within  which  he  was  enclosed  were  no  longer  viewed  with 
horror;  the  voice  of  the  surly  sentinels  no  longer  grated  on  his 
ears ;  and  so  far  did  he  indulge  in  visionary  hopes  and  calcu- 
lations, that  he  almost  ceased  to  remember  that  he  was  still  a 
prisoner  in  the  casde  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua. 
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THese  illusions  were  soon  dispelled*  Tlie  visit  of  lieutenant 
Porter  was  not  repeated;  and  after  expecting  him  fon twelve 
days,  the  writer  was  informed  that  he  had  sailed,  after  having 
been  refused  permission  to  repeat  his  visit.  It  was  likewise 
communicated  to  him,  that  the  application  of  lieutenant  Porter 
for  his  release  had  proved  ineffectual,  the  governor  having 
answered,  that  he  must  consult  the  viceroy  before  such  a  step 
could  be  taken ;  and  as  it  was  uncertain  when  instructions 
would  be  received  from  the  capital,  the  lieutenant  concluded 
that  it  was  most  proper  ta  return  to  the  United  States,  to  re-* 
ceive  further  instructions  on  the  subject. 

The  effects  of  this  interposition  of  his  government,  although 
his  immediate  liberation  did  not  follow,  were  of  high  impor^ 
tance  to  the  writer,  not  only  in  respect  of  the  restoration  of  hia 
health  and  spirits,  but  of  the  alteration  of  the  conduct  of  die 
Spanish  authorities.  He  became  more  firm  and  jtndignant  in 
his  representations  to  the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz  and  to  die 
viceroy,  the  latter  of  whom  at  length  resolved  on  sending  him 
to  Spain,  to  receive  the  decision  of  the  king  upon  his  case. 
When  this  information  was  communicated  to  him,  about  the 
last  of  December,  1817,  it  caused  him  almost  as  much  joy  as 
if  his  actual  release  had  been  announced ;  for  he  had  a  pre** 
sentiment  that  if  he  could  but  get  out  of  the  casde  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulua,  he  should  ultimately  be  freed  from  the  clutches  of 
Spain.  So  strong  were  his  hopes  in  this  point,  that  he  did  not 
permit  a  certain  document,  which  had  been  confidentially 
placed  in  his  hands,  to  cause  him  any  uneasiness.  This 
curious  paper  is  now  in  his  possession,  and  is  in  substance 
as  follows ;— . 

"  Mexico,  May  21, 1817. 

*<  (SKC&XT  AML  COHFIBXHTZAL.) 

**  The  viceroy  has  avowed  his  intention  not  to  grant  Mr. 
Robinson  the  benefit  of  the  royal  indulto,  but  to  send  him  to 
Spam;  recommending  to  the  authorities  there  his  close  confine* 
tnent  for  life,  because Ae  has  attained  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
actual  state  of  the  inmrrection  in  this  country,  and  of  the  real 
3* 
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dhpositions  of  the  Mexican  aubjecUy  that  it  would  be  highly 
dangerous  to  his  Catholic  majesty^s  interest  ever  to  give  the 
said  Robinson  an  opportunity  to  pub&sh  such  information 
abroad.  This  communication  is  made  to  Mrm  R.  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  apprizing  him  of  the  viceroy'* s  determination.^^ 

To  the  generous  individual  who  at  the  hazard  of  his  life 
made  the  above  communication,  the  writer  tenders  his  most 
g^teful  acknowledgments ;  and  if  his  name  be  not  now  dis» 
closed,  the  reasons  for  concealing  it  are  obvious :  but  die 
period  perhaps  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  writer  will  be  ena- 
bled with  pride  and  pleasure  to  publish  the  name,  without 
implicating  the  personal  safety  of  him  who  bears  it.  The 
reader  will  find,  in  the  sequel,  that  die  reconunendadon  of  the 
viceroy  was  honoured  with  due  attention  by  the  king  of  Spain. 

Early  in  January,  1818,  the  writer  was  embarked  at  Vera 
Cruz,  on  board  his  Catholic  majesty's  frigate  Iphigenia,  des- 
tined for  Spain.  The  commander  of  die  ship  did  him  the 
favour  to  separate  him  from  the  rest  of  the  un£Drtunate  prison- 
ers  on  board,  and  allotted  him  a  place  in  the  gun-room,  widi 
the  officers.  He  was  likewise  furnished  with  food  from  the 
commander's  table,  and  allowed  to  walk  on  the  quarter-deck. 
For  these  attentions  he  shall  ever  feel  grateful,  as  diey  ema- 
nated solely  from  principles  of  humanity. 

A  few  days  after  sailing  from  Vera  Cruz,  they  encountered 
violent  gales  of  wind ;  the  frigate  sprung  a  leak,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  bear  away  for  Campeachy.  So  serious  was  the  leak, 
that  time  was  scarcely  afforded  to  land  the  crew,  and  about 
two  millions  of  dollars,  before  the  vessel  sunk  at  her  anchor- 
age. The  writer  was  conducted  to  tolerably  comfortable 
quarters,  and  placed  under  a  strong  guard.  He  was  there 
confined  ior  five  months :  but  as  the  pleasures  and  miseries  of 
life  are  frequendy  augmented  or  diminished  by  our  own  com- 
parisons, he  consoled  himself  with  contrasting  his  imprison- 
ment at  Campeachy  with  his  sufferings  at  Vera  Cruz ;  and, 
with  the  aid  of  this  reflection,  passed  the  time  cheerfully  and 
in  good  health.    The  hospitable  attentions  he  received  from 
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several  distingirished  inhabitants  of  Cainpeachy  will  never  be 
forgotten,  and  he  shall  feel  the  highest  Batisfaction  should  it 
ever  be  in  his  power  to  give  them  proofs  of  his  grktitude. 

From  Campeachy  he  was  taken  to  Havana,  in  the  Spanish 
sloop  of  war  San  Francisco.  On  hts  arrival  there,  he  was 
conducted  to  the  common  jail,  but  was  soon  removed  to  the 
Moro  castle,  and  placed  in  ttie  most  secure  dungeon  (calaboso) 
in  the  fortress.  It  was  however  spacious,  and  fiar  superior  to 
his  quarters  at  San  Juan  de  Ulua*  The  commander  had  very 
strict  orders  from  ^  captsun  general  respecting  him,  and  was 
made  responsible  for  the  security  of  his  person.  He  rigidly 
executed  his  orders,  but  his  conduct  generally  was  kind,  and 
his  amiable  faunily  honoured  the  writer  with  the  most  friendly^ 
attentions.  The  American  citixens :  residing  at  Havana  also 
treated  him  in  the  most  generous  manner,  and,  by  furnishing 
hitn  with  tlie  means  of  living  comfortably,  caused  him  to  be- 
come a  favourite  with  die  officers  on-duty  at  the  fortress,  wh« 
generally  made  his  dungeon  their  be^-iquavters..  He  remained 
-in  the  Moro  castle  iw  wivi\y  sioc  months^  making  occasioned 
i^emonstrances  to  the^captain  general  in^  tone  that  displeased 
1)18,  excellency,  at  the  same  time  that  they  convinced  htm  of 
the  injustice  of  his  government;  and,  in  an  interview  with 
which  the  writer  was  honoured,  at  the, castle,  in  December, 
1818,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to  breathe  the 
freak  air  on  d^e  ramparts. 

On  the  Idth  of  January,  1S19,  he  was  again  embarked  on 
board  the  Spanish  brigfofwar  Ugero^  commanded,  by  jDrm 
Juan  JoiS  Martinez^  destined  for  Cadiz.  This  worthy  officer 
performed  towM'ds  him,  during  the  passage,  every  duty  of 
generosity  and  hutftiaoHy.  He  was  frequently  invited  to  die 
captain's  table,  treated- in  the  most  friendly  ii(ianner,  and  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  gain  his  esteem.  Oi^  their  arrival  at  Cadiz, 
on  the  21st  6f  February,  he  was  represented  by  that  worthy 
man  in  so  favourable  a  light  to  general  O'Donnel,  the  gover- 
nor of  that  city,  that  when  orders  were  sent  on  board  the  ves- 
sel for  the  removal  on  shore  of  the  prisoners,  of  whom  didre 
were  several  beside  himself,  the  writer  wasieKoepted,  the  adju- 
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tant  of  the  governor  informbg  him  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
proceed  to  whatever  quarter  of  the  city  he  thought  proper. 
This  was  oieering  intelligence,  inducing  him  to  believe  that 
his  persecutions  had  reached  their  terminatioD. 

Accordingly,  on  the  monnng  of  the  22d,  he  landed,  and 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Tunis,  the  Am^can  consul, 
who  showed  much  satisfaction  and  surprise  at  his  being  at 
liberty.  He  went  to  a  hotel,  and  passed  the  evening  in  reflect- 
ing on  this  unexpected  good  fortune^  He  had  not  the  least 
suspicion  of  the  reverse  diat  was  about  to  take  place;  for,  had 
he  not  felt  assured  of  perfect  security  from  Rirther  molestatios, 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  efiected  a^ precipitate  departure; 
but,  confiding  in  his  innocence,  and  flattering  himself  that  he 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  redress  at  Madrid  for 
his  recent  sulFi^ring^,  he  anticipated  no  ilL 

He  retired  eariy  to  rest,  but  wais  mused  from  sleep,  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  night,  by  a  loud  kn^kSng  at  his  door ;  and 
X)n  opening  it,,  he  was  requested  by  a  Spanish  officer  to  dress 
himself  speedily,  and  accompany  him.  He  was  then  condoctr 
ed  to  a  guard-house,  where  he  was  left  to  himself  the  remain- 
der of  the  night,  to  ponder  the  sudden  alteration  in  the  aspect 
of  his  affairs.  The  upct  day,  he  was  taken  to  the  castle  of 
San  Sebastian,  and  given  in  charge  to  the, commandant* 

This  sudden  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  governor  ^ta^  thus 
explained.  It  appeared  that  he  had  forgotten  a  certain  royal 
order,  bearing  date  the  15th  of  October,  1818,  which  com- 
manded him,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  writer  at  Ca- 
diz, to  send  him  to  Ceuta^  there  to  be  confined  in  the  citadeLf 
without  communication  with  any  of  the  other  Jnisonera  in  that 
fortress.  But  the  governor's  secretary,  or .  some  other  of  the 
persons  employed  about  him,  reminded  him  of  the  order, 
which  occasioned  the  renewed  imprisonment  of  the  writer. 

To  be  sent  to  Ceuta,  and  there  co^fijaed  in  U>e  citadel, 
Without  a  hearing,  convinced  him  th^t  his  Catholic  majesty 
was  determined  to  conform  to  the  advice  of  the  viceroy  of 
New  Spain.  He  had  written,  on  the  day  bf  his  arrival  at  Ca- 
diz, to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  requesting 
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Ms  isterferetiee  and  protection ;  and  as  he  was  uikeitana  what 
would  be  the  resuk  of  this  application,  his  first  object  was  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  his  removal  to  Ceuta,  until  he  should 
hear  from  Madrid;  for  he  was  sensible  that  if  he  once  reached 
the  former  place,  his  liberation  frt>^'  it  would  be  very  doubts 
ful.  He  therefore  requested  the  American  consul  to  interpose 
his  good  offices,  to  acquaint  the  governor  that  the  American 
minister  had  instructions  from  his  government  to  demand  the 
release  of  the  writer,,  and  to  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of 
not  removing  him  from  Gediz  until  his  Catholic  majesty's 
ples»ure  should  be  known.  The  governor  politely  listened  to 
these  representations;  and  the  Writer's,  apprehensions ^ of  being 
precipitately  hurried  off  to  Ceuta,  were  thus  allayed. '       •  . 

On  the  25tb  of  February,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  general 
O'Donnd,  complaining  in  strong  terms  of  the  government  6f 
Spain,  and  begging  that  he  would  grant  him  the  liberty  of  the 
city  on  his.  parole  df  honour,  until  intelUgence  should  arrive 
from  Madrid  of  the  result  of  the  Amlrican  minister's  applica* 
tion  in  his  behaUV  On  the  28lh,  be  Was  conducted  to  the  go- 
vernment hou^e,  to  have  an  interview,  with  the  general,  who 
received  him  with  great  aflabiUty*  Hia  sebretaries  ahd  clerks 
having  withdrawn,  the  general  entered  into  a  frank  conversa- 
tion with  him,  relative  to  the  affllirs  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  to 
his  Qwn  peculiar  situation.  -  The  countenance  and  manners  of 
general  O'Donnel  inspired  him  with  confidence ;  and  he  Was 
so  fortunate  as  to  create  in  the  general  a  lively  impression  in 
his  favour.  After  a  sholt  conversation,  general  O'Donnel 
called  in.  his  adjiltf^lt,  and  ordered  him  to  accompany  %h^ 
writer  to  the  castle  of  San  Sebastian,  wigth  directions  to  the 
coaimander  to  permit  him  to  leave  it  whenever  he  thought 
proper,  and  to  reside  in  the  city  on  his  parole,  until  his  Catho- 
lic majesty  should  otherwise  determine* . 

On  the  4th  of  March,  the  writer  recervcd  from  the  Amerir 
can  minister  the  following  letter:— 

**  Madrid^  February  27, 1819. 
«  Sib,— 
*'  Your  letter  of  21st  instant,  which  should  have  reached  me 
on  the  25th,  was  not  delivered  till  the  26th.     I  have  this  day 
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tmttoa  to  the  first  minister  of  state,  (marqois  of  Casa  Yrujo^) 
demanding,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders  of  my  government,  long 
since  received,  your  immediate  release. 
i  ^'  I  have  sent  to  that  minister  the  statement  of  your  case 
contained  in  your  letter  of  June  4th,  1817,  to  the  secretary  of 
state  of  the  United  States,  and  have  added  in  my  note  to  the 
ininister  such  other  circumstances,  drawn  from  your  letter  to 
me,  as  I  thought  might  be  useful.  I  have  called  to  the  recoU 
lecticm  of  the  marquis  his  correspondence  with  the  intoidant 
of  Venezuela,  the  better  to  distinguish  you  from  Doctor  John 
Hamilton  Robinson ;  adding  my  personal  knowledge  of  you, 
in  London,  in  the  character  of  a  merchant,  (in  the  year  1801,) 
occupied,,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  affairs  of  your  tobacco  con* 
tract.  At  the  suggestion  of  your  friend  Mr.  Meade,  I  have 
also  referred  to  Mr.  Cagtgal,  formerly  captain  general  of  Ve- 
nezuela, and  now  resid^&t  at  Santa  Maria,  near  Cadiz,  for 
information  relating  to  your  operations  in  that  pfovince  during 
his  administration,  &c.(4u:» 

*^  Upon  the  whole,  I  hope  that  this  repres^itotion  may  be 
«ittended  with  success ;  but  whatever  may  result  from  it,  you 
^all  be  immediately  informed. 

^  Witii  much  esteem.  Sir, 

^  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 
"  George  W.  Erving. 

**  M.  mmamD.  Roitmonr 

The  receipt  of  Mr.  Erving's  letter  inspired  the  writer 
with  that  confidence  which  a  citizen  of  bis  country  must 
ever  feel,  when  he  finds  himself  under  the  protection  of  his 
government.  But  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  March,  an 
important  cireumstanQe  occurred,  which  worked  a  total  revo- 
lution in  his  affairs,  and  produced  a  corresponding  change  in 
his  course  of  conduct.  He  was  confidentially  informed,  that 
the  governor  of  Cadiz  had  received,  by  a  courier  which  ar- 
rived fropi  Madrid  that  evening,  a  severe  reprimand  for  hav^ 
ing-  granted  him  the  liberty  of  the  city  of  Cadiz^  and  was  di- 
rected immediately  to  secure  his  person^  place  him  in  the  castle 
of  San  Sebastian,  and  thence  send  him  in  a  vessel  of  rvar  to 
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Ceutay  to  be  confined  in  the  citadel^  conformably  to  his  Ca^ 
thoiic  majesty^s  order  of  the  15th  of  October^  1818.  As  the 
source  whence  this  information  was  derived  left  no  doubt  of 
its  correctness,  the  writer  knew  that  if  he  did  not  t^ke  some 
precautionary  steps,  he  should  be  arrested  in  a  few  hours* 
The  emergency  called  for  promptness  of  decision*  He  reflect- 
ed, on  the  one  hand,  that  he  was  bound  by  the  laws  of  honour 
not  to  violate  the  parole  which  he  had  given  to  general  O^Don- 
nel :  but  on  the  other,  he  considered  that  the  Spanish  govern* 
ment  was  about  to  make  him  a  victim  of  its  perfidy  and  injus- 
tice. He  knew  that  the  issuing  of  an  order  for  his  imprison^ 
ment  at  Ceuta,  after  the  American  minister  had  made  a  formal 
application  for  his  release,  was  an  unequivocal  proof  of  a  deli- 
berate intention  to  sacrifice  him,  by  confinement  in  a  place 
where  he  should  even  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  making  a 
remonstrance,  and  whence  he  could  never  expect  to  be  freed 
unless  his  government  should  adopt  measures  of  the  strongest 
'kind ;  and  that,  until  such  measures  were  adopted,  he  should 
be  exposed  to  all  the  severities  and  dangers  of  Spanish  incar- 
ceration. The  horrors  he  had  experienced  in  the  castle  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulua  were  still  fresh  in  his  memory. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  he  determined  on  making  an 
attempt  to  effect  his  escape ;  but  as  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
then  closed,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  until  the  next  morning. 
He  departed  from  his  lodgings  about  eight  oMock  at  night; 
and  in  about  an  hour  afterwards,  the  adjutant  of  the  governor 
was  sent  to  arrest  him,  but  on  finding  him  absent,  left  a  polite 
message,  that  general  O'Donnel  wished  to  see  him.  The  fol- 
lowing morning,  he  received  information  that  a  general  search 
was  making  for  him,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  guards  posted  at  the  gates.  But  these  unpro- 
pitioua  circumstances  did  not  deter  him  from  his  resolution, 
for  a  miscarriage  could  add  but  little  to  his  misfortunes. 

It  would  perhaps  be  improper  here  to  describe  the  mode  of 
his  escape,  lest  some  of  his  friends  or  acquaintances  might  fall 
under  the  suspicion  of  having  been  accessary  to  it.  He  deems 
it  necessary,  however,  to  remark,  that  although  several  indi- 
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viduals  in  Cadiz  knew  of  his  intentions  to  escape,  jret  he  did 
not  implicate  any  one  of  them  in  the  act. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  of  March,  he  succeeded  in 
passing  the  gates  of  the  city ;  and  the  same  evening,  was 
outside  of  the  harbour,  on  board  a  vessel  bearing  the  flag  of 
his  coimtry.  On  the  19th,  he  reached  Gibraltar,  where  he  was 
received  with  every  mark  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  by 
Bernard  Henry,  Esq.,  American  consul,  Richard  M 'Call,  navy, 
agent  of  the  United  States,  Horatio  Sprague,  Richard  Gate- 
wood,  Hill  &  Blodget,  and  by  several  other  gentlemen ;  to  all 
of  whom  he  begs  leave  to  offer  his  sincere  acknowledgments. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  a  demand  for  his 
person  was  made  by  the  Spanish  government  upon  the  gover- 
nor of  that  fortress.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  that  such  a 
demand  was  looked  upon  as  an  abstu^ty. 

No  longer  under  any  apprehensions  of  falling  again  into  the 
power  of  the  Spaniards,  and  reflecting  on  the  misrepresenta- 
tions that  woAld  probably  be  made  respecting  his  conduct,  and 
being  desirous  of  manifesting  to  the  Spanish  government,  as 
well  as  to  his  own,  that  although  his  departure  from  Cadiz  was 
perfectly  justifiable,  yet  he  was  still  willing  to  submit  to  a  fair 
and  impartial  investigation  of  his  conduct,  provided  that  a 
guarantee  were  given  that  he  should  not  suffer  any  new  per- 
sonal outrages,  he  addressed  the  following  letter: — 

"  Gibraltar,  March  25, 18 19. 
"Sir,— 

*'  For  your  excellency's  information,  I  beg  leave  to  enclose 
copies  of  my  letters  to  the  conde  de  Abisbal,  governor  of  Ca- 
diz, and  to  the  marquis  Casa  Yrujo,  first  minister  of  state. 

"  I  beg  your  excellency  will  pursue  such  measures  as  in 
your  judgment  may  be  necessary,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, as  well  to  sustain  my  honour  as  interests. 

**  I  shall  be  entirely  guided  by,  and  hope  to  be  hononred 
with,  your  advice;  and  have  only  to  observe,  that  if  there 
should  arise  the  least  demur  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment to  give  a  form^  and  solemn  assurance  tliat  neidier 
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my  person  nor  rights  shsdl  be  subject  to  further' outrages,  I 
mean  in  such  case  to  inake  017  arrangetinettts  for  an  early 
departure  for  the  United  States*  I  am  without  any  of  your 
excellency's  communications  since  your.'letter  of  the  12th  inst* 
**  I  remain,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

**  William  D.  Robinson. 

"  To  his  Excellency  GeOrge  W.  Erving^ 

Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  U/iited  States  at  MadridJ*^ 

Under  the  same  date,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  theconde  de  Abisr 
bal,  of  which  the  following  are  extracts :— • 

"  SlR^ 

^*  I  am  well  aware  that  your  excellency  may  reproach  me, 
for  having  vicdated  my  word  of  honour,  in  having  left  Cadiz 
without  your  consent ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  stute  the  following 
circumstances,  which  I  flatter  myself  win  be  a  complete  justi- 
ficadon  of  that  step,  and  showing  at  the  same  time  that  it  be- 
came imperiously  necessary  for  me  to  adopt  it. 

^  In  the  first  place,  my  advices  from  Madrid,  of  the  9th 
instant,  informed  me  that  no  answer  had  been  g^ven  by  the 
marquis  Casa  Yrujo  to  the  demand  for  my  release  made  by 
the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  on  the  26th  ult. 
A  silence  of  twelve  days,  on  such  a  point,  not  only  s^peared 
to  me  to  be  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  nadonal  courte- 
sy, but  very  clearly  indicated  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of 
the  marquis  or  his  government  to  comply  with  the  demand  in 
question. 

^  Secondly :  I  had  indubitable  information  that  there  existed, 
in  your  excellency's  possession,  an  order  of  his  Catholic  majes* 
ty^  dated  October  15, 1818,  directing^  that  oh  my  arrival  at 
Cadiz^  I  was  to  be  sent  to  Centa^  and  there  rigorously  confined 
in  the  dtadeL  When  I  reflected  that  the  Chevalier  Onis, 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  Spain  in  the  United  States,  had 
given  to  my  government  a  solemn  promise,  that  on  my  arrival 
in  Spain,  I  should  enjoy  a  liberal  and  impartial  iiearing,  at 
Madrid,  against  any  charges  which  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain 
may  have  adduced  against  me,  and  that,  instead  of  such  pro- 
4* 
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kiiae  being  honoufably  fulfilled,  his  CadioKc  nugesty  faadtsta''^ 
ed  so  uojaet  add  recent  m  order  as  die  one  before  mentioiiedy 
it  was  obvioitt  to  my  mind  that  die  Spamsh  govempaent  had 
a  premeditated  inteniioii  to  sacrifice  ine. 

^^  Thirdly ;  on  the  14th  instant,  at  night,  X  pbta^d  the  most 
unequivocal '  rnformatioB  that  your  excellency  had  received 
certain  secret  orders' from  Madrid^  again  to  arrest  me^  and  to 
place  me  insecurity  in  the  castJe  of  San  Sebastian^  until  an 
opportunity  offered  to  send  me  to  Ceuta. 

^  Fourthly :  on  the  night  of  the,]l4th,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  I  discovered  that  your  excellency  had  adopted  very 
active  steps  to  get  possession  of  my  person,  doubtless  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  your  orders  from  Madrid. 

*^  The  preceding  ibor  points  embrace  matters  of  a  very  deli- 
cate nature,  and  shonf  the  iofiperious  necessity  of  the  course  I 
have  adc^ted*    ####♦**» 

-  ^  Thirty  months'  imprisonment,  in  dastles,  jails,  dungeons, 
and  convents,  without  a  hearing,  or  even  the  shadow  of  a  le* 
gal  trial,  had  taught  mev  a  bitter  and  serious  lessmi,  and  au-* 
thorized.me  to  suppose  that  idw  dungeons  of  Geuta  might 
close  my  mortal  career. 

*^  We  know  that  the  sultans  of  die  Ottcmian  empire,  tn  the 
plenitude  of  dieir  subUme  fonctions,  occasionally  decapitate 
ttieir  vassals,  and  afterwards  order  the  divan  of  Constantino* 
pie  to  examine  and  decide  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  die  vic- 
tim. God  forbid,  that  Turkish  usages  should  become  the  ar^ 
der  of  the  day  ia.any  part  of  the  Christian  worid;  but  I  pre- 
sume your  excellency  will  coincide  with  me  in  opinion,  that 
there  is  no  essexmri  diffennpe  betwe^  imprisonitig  an  indi- 
vidual foi^  an  indefinite  period,  without  a  hearing  or  trial,  and 
taking  off  his  head  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Turks. 

^  I  trust  your  excellency  wtU  find  in  the  preceding  lefiec* 
tions  an  ample  apology,  if  nota  justificatian,  of  the  step  which 
I  have  taken*  I  shall  always  bear  a  grateful  recoUecdoa  of 
your  excellency's  very  liberal  conduct  towards  me,  at  Cadiz, 
and  I  flatter  myself,  that  neither  your  conscience  nor  rqKita-» 
lion  will  ever  suffer,  from  your  having  mviifested  a  repug- 
nance to  be  the  subordinate  instrument  of  executing  decrees. 
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uiytiat;  iffid  barbarous,  aad  m^kuA  by.  ^  sfHirik  ctf-^^aslijcif  iUz^ 
tion^io  all  their  features*  •     ,      i    :  ,f    / 

.  ^^  I  beg  leaye  to  enclose  a  copy  ^  my  kfler.o{  Hw  elate  Q^ 
the  marqub  Casa  Ynyo,  for  yq^  iofprniatii^t^  ^  h^ve  th« 
bodour  to  be,  with  great  r^apect,      .,     /        [i         , 

^^  Your  excellency's  obedient^^^rva^t,  r 

**  Ti?  his  Exctlkncy  M»  Cfem/e  Idfo  Ahktai,  *  ^ 

Cc^t^n  general  of  Andalmia^  Ofroefmor  of  CtuRzy  (^c.  6? c*" 

"  Gilfra/tar^  Manh  25,  1820. 

'  ^  It  has  been  represented  to.mc  thait  ycmi^  eKckttenc^.iii 
your  public  and  private  churacler,.  Iv^  dd^tiiHoped  a'Strosigzau^ 
tipothy  towards  the  govcpmetitoaind'jcidkflan.ctf  die  .United 
States,  but  when  I  reflect  on  your  excellency's  diatM^nash^ 
tstewasaad ^aquireaBents^ oti  dieiong ebutsecrfeyisulr dipioitta* 
tic  oaireer;  anft  oil  your  having  xnaoEed  so  mudi  in  thd  civilized 
wvrldy  I  'can  scarcely  thsni  it  ppaaible^thal  dMr  imputataoa.  Im<» 
fem  aiiggbsttd  is  correot«;(f  itwiUa^brdiiie  nusch  ploaamreto 

Sftd  k  ttl^US€«  'U-'     io  a.  .:,...   .       1)'    ; 

^^  I  have  now  Htkt  hd&oor  tGh.cnolose  far  yotm  eaoaell)eocy^ig 
information;,  a  copy  of  mf  leCferao  the  gbvamdr^of  Cadiz,  in 
justification  of  nty  having  idepatrtcd  from  that  city  without  his 
coment«  I  have  sent  a*eopy  of  the  same  to  the  American 
minister,  and  shall  seisl^itfioih^  t^die  goyernm^tof  ^^  Uni* 
ted  States.  ^ 

^  I  feel  most  particularly  anxious,  sir,  to  be  allowed  a  pub- 
fic  opportunity  to  vindicate  my  conduct  andicfaaffactet^  agaifist 
any  charges  which  the  viceroy  of  New  l^xua  may  have  un** 
justly  and  illiberally  adduced  against  me^andX^wiaktofaxve 
an  opportunity  of  provii^^  how  very  often  the  viceroys,  cap- 
tain generals^  and  other  authorities  in  Spanish  Ajxiertq%  make 

01yiiipi$pa  mouBtaina  out  of /paol^hilk* 

^  lian^desironf^^^^  of  o^iopiog  the  Sppaishr^Dyemmentf 
as  ii^U  as  my  ow»,  that  I  havjc  bfsen  most  ui^usdy  persecuted 
and  crueUy  treated ;  and  I  U^ewise , desire  (o  prqvei  that  | 
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have  Midei*e4  most  important  services  to  your  governmeivt, 
which  terminated  in  my  ruin,  in  the  years  1804  and  190S^  and 
tiiat  I  have  now  the  most  indisputable  claims  an  .your  gpttta- 
ment  for  more  than  hatfa  mUian  of  doUops.  To  attain  those 
objects  it  is  only  necessary  for  m^e  to  hiiv6  a  liberal  and  im* 
partial  hearittj^. 

^  If  I  have  committed  any  errors,  I  will  submit  to  make  a 
corresponding  atonement. .  I  do  not  isupplicate  favour^ 'ior  in* 
dulgeoces..  I  deibanda  rig^  8crCttiBy> into  my  conduct;  but 
I  must  require  such  scrutiny  to  be  made  with  a  due  regard  to 
my  person  and  rights,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

*^  Under  these  circumstances,  sir,  I  solicit  his  Catholic  ma- 
jesty to  grant  me  a  £ur  and  liberal  hearing ;  and  that  he  will 
cofukacradtogiveafloknm  assiirasice  to  the  .minister  of  the 
United  Statei  ^  Madrid,  that  I  shall  not  suffer  any  further 
acts  of  persoial  videhoeior  outrage,  <m  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
goven^DMntr    •'    ■.  n 

'  ^  H  such  oMiraDae  is  given  with  the  solemnity  suggested, 
I  will  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  reluming  to  Spain ;  but  if, 
from  any  motives  vrtiatsoever,  such  assurance  is  withheld,! 
wiU  in  such  case  enter  my  solemn  protest  against  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  and  indulge  hopes  of  obtaining  eveatual  redress, 
through  the  intervefition  of  my  own  government. 

^M.faave  the  honour  to  be^  with  due  respect, 
^  Your  /sxcellency^s  obedient  humble  servant, . 
"W1I4LIAM  H.  RoaiNsoN*. 
"  To  his  Excelknctf  the  MarqiAe'  Casa  Trujo^ 

First  Minister  of  State,  is'c.  bfc'' 

The  %)itnidi  minister,  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  pre- 
ceding communications,  addressed  the  following  note  to  die 
American  minister  :•-*« 

TRANSLATION. 
**SlR,—     '- 

^^  I  have  the  honour  to  send  yon  herewith,  copies  of  a,  tetter 
to  me,  and  of  one  to  the  captain  general  of  Andalusia,  Written 
irom  Gibraltar,  by  Willram  DiKvi^  Robinson,  a  ciltzeti  of  the 
United  States.    By  them  j^ur  excellency  will  perceive,  that, 
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violadog  his  parole  of  honoar,  he  has  fled  from  Cadiz,  nk 
which'  place  he  had  been  permitted  to  reside  under  arrest. 
Your  exteUency  wUl  likewise  perceive  the  modves  which  he 
ailkges,  for  having  taken  this  dettrminatien,  which  he  pretends 
to  justify ;  and  that  he  asks  permission  to  come  to  this  court, 
to  defend  himself  against  the  charges  which  the  viceroy  of 
New  Spain  may  have  adduced  against  him ;  but,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  his  person,  solicits  that  there  shall  be  given  to  your 
excellency,  the  most  complete  assurances  that  he  sh^  Hot  suf- 
fer any  oppression  or  violence  whatsoever.  His^  majesty, 
whom  I  have  acquainted  with  these  circumstances,  and  who 
desires'  to  administer  strict  and  impartial  justice  in  his  domi- 
niods,  has  been  pleased  to  decide  on  granting  a  s^th  conduct 
(salvo  conducto)  to  die  said  citizen,  to  enaUe  him,  as  he  of-* 
fers,  to  come  to  this  capital,  to  justify  himself  before  a  com^ 
petent  tribunal,  who  will  investigate  and  judge  his  conduct 
conformably  to  our  laws,  administered  with  all  justice  and 
impartiality;  but  on  the,  indispensable  condition^  that  the  said 
Mr.  Sobinson  is  to  remain  subject  to  the  effects  of  the  sentence 4 
His  majesty  hopes,  that  ia  this  step  will  be  immediately  re- 
cognised the  rectitude  which  characterizes  his  government, 
and  that  the  president  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  your 
excellency,  will  see  in  this  measure  a  new  proof  of  the  con- 
sideration with  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
treated  in  Spain, 

"  I  renew  to  your  excellency  my  respects,  and  pray  6od  to 
preserve  your  life  many  years.  At  the  Palace,  2d  of  April, 
1819. 

(§igned,)  "Maik^jis  DE  Casa  Yrujo. 

**  To  the  JUitfister  ^Plenipotentiary 

of  the  United  States  ofAmericaJ** 

The  pre<;eding  document,  although  couched  In  very  polite 
diplomfttic  language,  was  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the 
Aflierican  miaiater.  He  mfturally  felt  some  degree  of  morti- 
iMSftioBy  at  the  inattention  which  had  so  recently  been  mani- 
fested by  the  Spanish  government  to  the  formal  application 
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he  had  im^de  hriist  wrHer^s  .rekase,  andnrhen  he  r«fl«^ed 
that^a^  the  very  tnoment  tbt  marquis  Casa  Ynijo  hi|d.bceii 
aiim$ilig  him  with  a  promiae  that  the  wtijtcr's  case  should  be 
investigated,  the  said  marx|uis  had  sent  a  secret  order  to  the 
governor  of  Cadiz^  to  arrest  and  send  hini  to  Ceuta,  it  was  iso- 
possible  for  the  American  mkiister  to  place  an^r  confidence  ia 
a  government  that  acted  with  so  much  bad  £aidi ;  he  therefore 
declined  accepting  the  guarantee  for  the  writer's  personal  safe- 
ty^ offered  in  the  marquis's  nole>  and  rejrfied  accordingly* 

From  the  tenor  of  Mr*  Ervtng's  commimications  to  the 
writer  on  this  subject,  he  was  perfecdy  satisfied  of  the  xxx*-' 
rectness  of  the  course  Mr.  Erving  had  adopted,  and  indeed  he 
feek  great  pleasure  in  acknowledg^g  his  obltgatsoBs  to  that 
gentleimai^,  for  his  official  and  friendly  oonduct  tokards  him* 
His  last  letter  an  the  auiigect  is  as.feUows  a 


.      .   .-  ,     ''Madrid  'April  1%  1919. 

"Your  letter  of  April  tSth'  is  just  received.  '  I  am  glad  to 
learn  that  the  explanatioii  contained  in  my  last  letter  was  sa- 
tisfactory to'^^ou;  as  in  no  view  of  the  case  could  I  find  a 
motive  for  encouraging  your  comipg  to  Spain,  neither  could  I 
make  myself  the  medium  of  offering  you  the  encouragement 
proposed  by  this  government.  As  you  desire  tp  hdve  a  copy 
of  Mr.  Yrujo's  note,  referred  to  in  my  last,  it  is  herewith  en- 
closed. I  must,  however,  observe,  that  if  I  could  think  it 
proper  to  intervene  in  the  proposed  arrangement,  I  should  re- 
quire stipulations  rather  more  precise  than  what  are  contained 
in  Mr.  Yrujo's  note.        With  piuch  esteem,  I  am,  sir, 

"^  **  Your  obedient  scrvant,^ 
(Signed.)  "George  W.  Ervikg. 

"  P.  S.  I  must  further  inform  you,  mat  Mr.  Yrujo,  in  his 
second  note  on  your  case,  irftermentioaiing  thelimff^ntaHce  of 
the  chargtsagatiut  youy  says,  that  his  miye^t^wtrauUionfer 
his  minister  at  Waabington  to  lay  before  the  president  hit  jtoh 
sons  for  not  ac^ieacmg-  in.  the  pirasidamf^  demands  This  <}RXi 
win  conclude  wat  iiiiended  to  preclude  ull  further  remonsttaad 
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^  mtf  pari  J  'whilst  you  were  in  prison  under  trialj  or  after 
sentence  had  been  passed  on  you.  G.  W.  E. 

**  To  Mr.  miliam  Davis  Robinson:' 

The  writer  has  been  more  prolix  in  this  detail  than  he  other* 
wise  would  have  been,  because  the  Spanish  government  has 
complained  to  the  government  of  die  United  States  on  the  point 
of  his  having  broken  his  parole  at  Cadiz,  and  because  he  feels 
desirous  of  convincing  his  fellow  citizens,  as  well  as  every 
impartial  reader,  that  such  a  step  was  perfectly  justifiable;  and 
as  regards  his  refusal  to  return  to  Spain,  he  would  fain  believe 
that  his  correspondence  with  the  minister  of  the  United  States 
completely  elucidates  that  point,  and  shows  that  it  would  have 
been  an  act  of  more  than  common  folly  to  have  visited  Madrid 
under  the  guarantee  and  on  the  conditions  expressed  in  the 
marquis  Casa  Yrujo's  note  to  Mr.  Erving.    But,  exclusive  of 
the  official  communications  with  which  he  was  honoured  in  this 
matter,  he  has  other  documents  in  his  possession,  which  prove 
that  in  case  of  his  return  to  Spain,  it  was  the  marquises  inten- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  his  government,  to  have  spared  no  means 
to  eflkct  his  destruction.    The  writer  forbears  to  publish  the 
documents  alluded  to,  at  .this  time,  as  they  would  swell  the 
present  volume  too  much,  and  perhaps  trespass  on  the  patience 
of  the  reader.     Enough  has  already  been  said,  to  show  that  if 
any  of  his  opinions,  expressed  in  the  following  pages,  be  tinc- 
tured with  enmity  towards  the  late  government  of  Spain,  he 
has  had  sufficient  cause  to  excite  his  animosity  and  disgust. 
He  does  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  while  he  respects  the  in- 
dividual character  of  the  Spaniard  in  Europe,  yet  he  views 
with  abhorrence  his  conduct  towards  the  American  Creole  and 
Indian,  and  feels  not  the  least  comnaiseration  for  his  loss  of 
power  and  influence  in  the  New  World ;  and,  if  he  mistake 
not,  the  facts  developed  in  the  course  of  this  work  will  demon- 
strate that  the  sun  of  Spanish  power  in  the  west  is  about  to 
descend  for  ever  below  the  horizon. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  he  who  records  events  of  such  deep 
importance  to  the  civilized  world,  ought  to  be  gifted  with  tu- 
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lents,  and  possess  acquirements,  infinitely  beyond  those  which 
have  faUen  to  his  lot,  and  that  consequently  he  may  be  atcused 
of  presumption  in  touching  on  subjects  which  even  sages  and 
scholars  would  find  it  difficult  to  illustrate  properly:  but,  in  ex- 
tenuation of  all  his  literary  faults,  he  begs  the  reader  to  bear  in 
mind  that  an  individual,  compelled  by  misfortune  and  Spanish 
treachery  to  seek  a  subsistence  for  the  last  fourteen  years  by 
his  own  enterprise,  cannot  have  enjoyed  much  time  for  the 
cultivation  of  letters*  Making,  therefore,  no  pretensions  to 
the  honours  of  an  author^  he  submits  tiis  work  to  the  candid 
criticisms  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  can  regard  with  frigid 
indifference  the  harshest  judgments  of  European  censors;  but, 
tremUmgly  alive  to  the  favourable  opinion  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen, he  requests  them  to  look  upon  the  work  as  the  pro- 
duction of  one  who,  never  possessing  learned  leisure,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  honourable  occupation  of  an  American  merchant. 

Philadelphia^  October  20,  1830. 
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atic coarse  of  injustice  and  outrage  towards  the  unfortynate 
Americans, 
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The  conquest  of  Mexico  was  undertaken  by  Cortez,  in  con- 
formity with  a  plan  which  had  been  prescribed  to  Columbus 
by  the  Spanish  crown ;  by  which  it  -was  provided,  that  the 
expense  attending  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  any  imknown 
countries,  should  be  altogether  borne  by  the  adventurers,  who 
should,  as  a  compensation,  retain  the  vassalage  of  the  nations, 
upon  the  condition  that  they  should  be  instructed  by  them  in 
the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  dominion  of  all 
such  countries  as  should  be  discovered,  was  to  be  vested  in 
the  crown  of  Spain,  which,  on  its  part,  guarantied  (Leyes  dt 
las  IndiaSj  Ley  L  tit.  1,  lib.  S.J  that  ^^on  no  account  should 
they  be  separated,  wholly  or  in  part^  frpm  that  monarchy :" 
and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  binds  himself  and  successors  for 
ever,  that  ^^  these  settlements  should  on  no  account, ^or  in  fa- 
vour of  any  one,  either  whpUy  or  in  part,  be  separated;"  and 
that  ^^  if,  in  violation  of  this  stipulation,  any  of  his  successors 
should  make  any  gift  or  alienation,  either  wholly  gr  in  part, 
the  same  shall  be  void."     * 

Cortez,  in  pursuance  of  these  favourable  enactments,  pro- 
ceedj&d  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  the  lOth  of  February,  1519, 
to  the  work  of  conquest.  After  sailing  along,  and  making 
descents  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  he  landed  on  the  spot  whcte 
ithe  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua  now  stands,  the  21st  of  April; 
and,  after  meeting  with  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and 
displaying  the  courage  and  ferocity  of  the  Spaniards  of  those 
times,  he  succeeded,  on  ^e  8di  of  November,  in  planting  the 
Spanish  banners  on  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  empiine. 

The  chief  of  that  empire  lavished  upon  Cortez  every  mark 
of  respect  and  hospitality;  but  was  soon  made  to  feel  the  effects 
of  Spanish  artifice  and  treachery..  Mcmtezuma  wasmiitrapped, 
and  kept  a  prisoner  by  Cortez  six  months.  At  iepgth  he  was 
^otby  an  arrow,  while  endeavouri^to  quell  a  tumuk  among 
his  own  subjects.  They  were  anxious  to  avenge  his  wrongs,  and 
^  revenge  the  treacherous  massacre  of  their  nobles,  on  the 
J3th  of  May,  1520.  This  unfeeling  outrage  ivas  commixed  by 
Alvarado,  who  had  been  left  in  the  command  of  the  city,  duting 
the  absence  of  Cortez,  when  marching  upon  Ztmpoalla,  to  at- 
tack his  rival  Narvaez.  Montezuma  died,  frmitic  with  mortifi- 
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catkm  »k1  despair,  aboot  the  30th  of  Jxxnk^  in  the  quarters  of 
the  Spaniards,  where  he  had  been  kept  prisoner  by  Cortez. 
Th»  event  so  much  excited  the  rage  of  the  Mexicans^  that 
Cortez  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  his  position  in  the  city; 
and  it  became  expedient  for  him  to  abandon  it,  and  to  fall  back 
on  his  allies  the  Hascalans.  This  movement  was  accomplished 
on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  July,  but  with  a  severe  loss.    The 
fnendship  of  the  Tlascalans  remained  unaltered  by  the  change 
of  Cortez's  fortune ;  and  they  offered  him  every  assistance  he 
should  require,  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  operations  against 
their  eneniies,  the  Mexicans.     Cortez,  having  augmented  the 
l^uropeans  by  the  soldiers  of  the  conquered  Narvaez,  and  re- 
enforcements  from  the  Antilles,  returned  to  and  entered  Tez- 
cuco,  the  31st  of  December;  and,  on  the  31st  of  May,  1521, 
bud  siege  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  with  eighty-seven  cavalry, 
eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  Spanish  infantry,    eighteen 
pieces  of  artillery,  seventy-Jive  thousand  Tlascalans^  and  thir* 
teen  small  vessels,  which  he  had  built  on  the  lake. 

The  Mexicans,  under  Quauhtemotzin,  the  successor  of  the 
unfortunate  Montezuma,  defended  themselves  with  desperate 
valour ;  and,  after  a  resistance  of  seventy-five  days,  during 
trhich  time  they  had  to  contend  against  the  ravages  of  famine 
and  disease,  and  an  enemy  who  had  increased  in  force  to  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  Mexico  was  taken  by 
Cortez,  the  13th  of  August,  but  not  until  the  greater  part  of 
that  beautiful  city  had  been  destroyed. 

The  emperor,*  endeavouring  to  escape,  in  a  canoe,  from  the 
fury  of  the  Spaniards,  was  taken  prisoner.  The  sanguinary 
Cortez  crowned  the  dreadful  cruelties  which  had  sullied  all 
the  steps  of  his  conquest,  by  torturing  the  emperor  in  a  manner 
the  most  diabolical.  With  a  view  of  extorting  from  the  un» 
fortunate  monarch  a  confession  of  the  place  where  his  trea- 
sures were  concealed,  he  first  soaked  his  feet  in  oil,  and  after- 
wards burnt  them  by  a  slow  fire.  Cortez,  finding  that  the 
torture  vms  borne  with  firmness  by  the  noble  Mexican,  order« 
ed  him  to  be  rdeased ;  but  he,  together  with  two  other  kings, 
were  hung,  three  years  afterwards,  on  the  allegation  of  an  in- 
tent to  revolt. 
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The  natives  of  the  country  continued,  for  some  time,  to  resist 
the  strides  of  the  conqueror,  but  eventually  fell  victims  to  Aeir 
inferiority  in  arms.  A  devastation  ensued,  by  fire  and  sword, 
that  has  no  parallel  in  history.  The  uno£Fending  aborigines 
were  slaugl)tered,  without  mercy  or  distinction.  To  the 
Spanish  historians  of  those  days,  we  refer  the  reader,  who  feeb 
desirous  of  perusing  the  accounts  of  those  cruelties  in  detail : 
he  will  there  behold  narrated  only  a  part  of  the  bloody  scenes, 
-«^ut  sufficient  to  cover  the  Spanish  name  with  eternal  oppro- 
brium. 

After  Cortez  felt  himself  firmly  established  in  the  empire, 
the  iron  reign  of  tyranny  commenced,  in  all  its  bitter  and 
dreadful  forms ;— the  Indians  perished  in  thousands,  under 
the  scourge  of  their  barbaroiis  and  cruel  task-masters. 

The  remonstrances  of  poany  prelates,  but  particularly  of  the 
beneficent  and  venerable  Las  Casas^  against  such  horrors  and 
anti-christian  principles,  at  length  awakened  the  attention  of 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  To  check  the  disorders  of  the  settlers^ 
and  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  natives,  he  instituted  the 
iampus  tribunal  of  the  Indies,  axid  appointed  officers  speciaUy  for 
the  purpose  of  acting  ^  a  check  on  the  conduct  pf  the  settlers, 
But  these  protectpr$  apd  judges  speedily  rendered  nugatory 
all  the  humane  institution3  of  the  emperor.  As  no  complsdnts 
could  reach  ^e  ear  of  the  monarch  but  through  them,  they 
soon  guarded  all  the  avenues  to  the  throi^e ;  and,  urged  by 
thirst  of  gain,  they  combined  with  the  settlers  in  acts  of  the 
most  flagrant  mjustice :  so  tl^U:  the  wrpngs  of  t^ie  Mexicans 
contipued  imat^ated^ 

Charles  V.,  however,  persevered  in  enacting  the  most  salu- 
tary and  humane  code  of  laws  for  the  welfare  of  the  colonies* 
In  lQo)cii^g  over  those  laws,  we  find  many  of  them  breathing 
a  spirit  of  humanity  and  sound  policy,  that  would  do  honour 
to  the  most  enlightened  age.  It  was  enacted,  that  the  disco^ 
verers^  the  settlers^  and  theif  fipaterity^  and  thd^e  bqrn  in  th^ 
country^  were  to  be  preferred  before  all  others^  in  ojffices  of 
churchy  state;  and  jurisprudence.  In  that  plain  and  importa^it 
regul^ion  was  comprised  a  fundamental  principle  to  promote 
the  prosperity,  s^nd  secure  the  affections,  of  the  colonists.    A 
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departure  from  this  principle  ever  has,  and  ever  will  be,  fatal 
to  the  sovereignty  of  a  mother  country  over  its  colonies. 

It  was  likewise  enacted,  that  the  aborigines  were  to  be  con-^ 
sidered  as  free  meUj  and  vassals  of  the  crovm  of  Spain;  the 
colonies  were  declared  to  be  on  integral  part  of  the  monarchy; 
and  to  such  an  extent  were  the  rights  of  the  Americans  pro- 
tected, that  no  law  promulgated  in  the  mother  country  could 
take  effect,  unless  sanctioned  by  the  representative  government 
of  the  colonies,  which  was  vested  in  the  council  of  the  Indies. 

How  different  a  scene  would  have  been  displayed  in  Spanish 
America,  from  that  which  it  now  exhibits,  if  these  wise  and 
just  principles  had  been  faithfully  observed  by  the  successors 
of  Charles  V. !  But,  alas !  experience  has  afforded  melancholy 
proofs,  that  they  all  have  been  long  since  scattered  to  t}ie  winds  ; 
and,  in  their  place  has  been  established,  a  system  of  colonial 
policy,  having  for  its  aim,  the  perpetuity  of  ignorance,  injus* 
tice,  and  despotism,  over  the  new  world :  a  system  which  has 
resulted  in  the  political  degradation,  and  even  abject  thraldom^ 
of  the  Creoles  as  well  as  Indians.  Ask  the  European  Spa* 
niard,  why  these  salutary  laws  have  never  been  put  in  execu- 
tion, since  the  day  of  their  enactment?  and,  if  he  is  capable  of 
an  impartial  answer,  he  will  reply,  that  such  laws  would  have 
placed  a  check  on  his  pride  and  avarice,  and  would  have  pre- 
vented him  from  exercising  an  unnatural  authority  over  the 
lives  and  property  of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  viceroys,  sent  out  as  representatives  of  the  king,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  ^^  Leyes  de  las  Indias,"  and  to  guard  the 
interests  of  the  Creole  from  being  infringed  upon,  were  the 
first  and  most  distinguished  violators  of  those  very  laws.  The 
vast  expanse  of  ocean  between  them  and  the  mother  country, 
freed  them  from  all  restraint.  Surrounded  by  all  the  pomp 
and  splendour  of  royalty,  they  thought  only  of  exercising 
regal  powers,  and  of  amassing  riches  by  every  possible  meansi 
so  that,  on  their  return  to  Spsun,  .they  might,  by  the  aid  and 
powerful  influence  of  gold,  completely  bar  every  complaint  of 
the  Americans  from  reaching  the  throne.  In  a  little  while, 
corruption  spread  through  every  department  of  government, 
in  old  Spsdn;  so  that  the  viceroys,  captains  general,  intendants, 
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and  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  who  were  sent  to  Ame- 
rica, and  all  their  immediate  agents,  formed  a  strong  phalanx^ 
combined  in  their  interests  and  views ;  and,  as  they  were  the 
only  channel  through  which  complaints  could  be  transmitted 
from  America  to  the  Peninsula,  it  is  obvious,  that  not  one 
grievance  in  ten  thousand,  which  occurred  in  the  cokmies, 
ever  reached  the  council  of  the  Indies,  much  less  the  ear  of 
the  monarch.  At  length,  so  confident  did  these  tjrrants  be- 
come, in  the  exercise  of  their  iniquitous  system,  that  they 
treated  with  scorn  and  cruelty,  every  Creole  who  dared  to  re- 
sist their  imperious  mandates ;  and  hence  was  established,  a 
system  of  passive  obedience  and  suffering,  on  the  part  of  the 
Creole  and  Indian,  such  as  was  never  before  exhibited,  and 
which  no^lonists,  in  any  age,  or  in  any  country,  had  ever 
before  endured* 

The  European  Spaniards,  having  thus  acquired  the  supreme 
authority,  and  conjoining  in  their  hands  all  the  civil,  military, 
and  ecclesiastical  employments,  committed,  with  impunity, 
enormities  of  the  deepest  die.  Justice  became  subservient  to 
caprice  and  interest ;  and  dissensions  were  fomented  between 
fte  European  and  Creole.  The  latter  found  himself  cut  off 
from  every  hope  of  redress,  saw  his  rights,  as  a  man,  prostra^ 
cd,  and  all  the  paths  to  social  distinctions  impeded  by  obsta- 
cles he  could  not  overcome.  Thus  degraded  and  persecuted, 
hatred  was  engendered,  and  usurped^  in  his  heart,  the  ties  of 
consanguinity. 

After  the  death  of  Charks  V.,  his  successors  appear  to  have 
studied  which  of  them  could  most  outrageously  trample  on  the 
laws,  enacted  during  that  monarch's  reign.  The  Americans 
have  nof  only  been  excluded  from  the  privileges  granted  them 
by  those  laws,  but  even  the  descendants  of  the  conquerors 
have  been  despoiled  of  many  of  their  rights.  Men,  without 
education,  talent,  or  character,  have  been  appointed  to  civil, 
military,  and  ecclesiastical  oflkes,  of  the  greatest  responsibili- 
ty. And  corruption,  in  the  latter  period,  had  reached  so  great 
a  height,  that  almost  every  office  in  America  was  sold  at  a  fix- 
ed price,  or  procured  by  some  court  parasite. 
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During  the  fimious,  qt  rather  isfmious  adminislaratioii  of 
Godoy,  sacrilegiously  called  the  prince  of  peace,  every  office  in 
America  from  th^t  of  the  viceroy  down  to  that  of  a  menial  de** 
pendant  of  the  custom  house,  was  publicly  sold ;  except  in  a  few 
instances,  in  which  they  were  bestowed  on  the  servants  of  the 
fHince,  as  a  premium  for  their  intrigues,  or,  as  it  was  styled, 
as  a  reward  for  their  fidelity  to  his  rpyal  master  or  royal  mis* 
tress,  A  msypr  domo  of  the  royal  household,  has  been  ele- 
vated to  the  government  of  an  American  province,  and  there 
have  been  intendants,  and  judges  of  the  Real  AudieDcia,  the 
highest  judicial  tribunal  in  America,  who  were  men  known  in 
Spain  for  their  vices  only,  or  as  panders  for  the  plei^sures  of 
the  prince  and  the  queen.  Under  men  like  these,  were  the 
lives  and  the  ^propertie^  of  the  Spanish  Americans  plaqed^ 
Out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  vic^roys^  who  hav^  ruled  in 
America,  four  only  were  Creoles  bom,  and  even  those  four 
were  brought  up  from  their  infancy  in  Spain,  and  were  ap- 
pointed to  the  station  from  accidental  circumstanc€fs,or  family 
connexions  in  the  Peninsula, 

Hie  government  of  Spain,  dreading  the  introduction  of  fo- 
r^igp  literature,  and  the  culture  of  those  natural  talents,  with 
which  the  Creole  is  so  highly  gifted,  placed  every  bar  to  bis 
knprovemept,  by  impeding  a  system  of  liberal  education.  And 
they  were  particularly  studious  to  pres^ve  the  Creoles  from 
the  eoiitan)i4ating  intercoursie  of  foreigners. 

In  the  colleges,  the  Latin  language,  anciem  philosophy,  the- 
ological dogmas,  mathemaiti^s,  and  scioie  superficial  branches 
of  education,  alone  are  taught,  and  the  elements  of  general 
knowledge  are  withheld  from  the  students ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Creoles  are  unacquainted  with  history,  except,  per- 
haps, that  of  Spain.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  in- 
troduce public  schools,  in  different  parts  of  Mexico,  but  they 
have  always  failed,  dirough  the  secret  or  open  opposition  of 
the  Spi^ish  government,  which  has  not  hesitqted  to  declare, 
that  it  wa«  not  expe£ent  for  kaming  to  become  general  in 
Ameriqam 

The  eulogies,  passed  on  the  ^course  of  education  in  Mexico, 
by  M*  De  Hmnboldt,  are  calculated  to  Gon\'ey,  to  a  reader 
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unacquainted  with  the  real  state  of  that  country,  att  hnpres* 
sion,  that  an  excellent  system  of  education  has  been  establish- 
ed and  disseminated  by  the  government.  This  is  not  the  on- 
ly instance  in  which  that  enlightened  traveller  and  philosopher 
has  flattered  the  Spanish  government ;  but  he  has  occasional- 
ly compensated  for  this  incense,  by  developing  many  unpalat- 
able truths.  The  most  superficial  observer,  who  has  visited 
Mexico,  must  have  discovered  the  great  want  of  seminaries 
of  education ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  that  any 
scholastic  estiftilishments,  deserving  that  name,  are  to  be  found; 
and  die  abject  ignorance,  of  the  great  body  of  society  through- 
out the  kingdom,  affords  a  lamentable  evidence  of  the  paucity 
of  institutions  of  this  nature.  There  is  not,  in  fact,  a  despotic 
country,  in  any  part  of  the  old  world,  which  professes  Chris- 
tianity, where  education  is  so  limited,  and  where  foreign  lite- 
rature is  so  little  known,  as  in  Mexico. 

The  commerce  and  agriculture  <rf  the  Creoles  have  likewise 
felt  the  fetal  and  dreadful  influence  of  Spanish  despousm.  The 
commerce  of  the  colonies  has  been  restricted  to  a  few  Cadiz 
merchants.  The  arts,  exactions,  and  injustice,  of  those  ava- 
ricious monopolists,  would  scarcely  be  believed  by  the  civil- 
ized world.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  detail  them,  but 
we  may  observe,  that  extortion  was  the  leading  feature  of  that 
disgraceful  commerce.  The  shipments  to  Mexico  consisted 
of  cargoes  of  the  miserable  manufactures  of  Spain,  or,  of  the 
imperfect  products  of  her  agriculture,  and  of  some  foreign  fa- 
brics, so  burthened  with  imposts,  diat  only  the  most  wealdiy 
classes  of  society  could  buy  them.  The  consumption  of  such 
cargoes  was  forced  upon  the  Creoles,  by  every  arbitrary  and 
ingenious  measure,  to  the  exclusion  of  commerce  through  any 
other  channel  but  that  of  old  Spain ;  and  to  the  neglect  of  those 
advantages,  which  all-bountiful  nature  has  granted  the  Ame- 
ricans, in  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  genial  climate.  To 
ensure  the  sale  of  Spanish  wines  and  brandies,  the  Creoles 
were  forbidden  to  manufacture  either ;  olives  were  not  allow- 
ed to  be  planted ;  the  cultivation  of  the  silk  worm  was  inter- 
dicted ;  and,  with  regard  to  vines,  even  such  as  had  been 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  Creole  a  grateful  fruit,. 
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became  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  Cadiz  monopolists,  and  an 
order  was  actually  sent  out  by  the  government  of  Spain,  to 
grub  up  all  the  vines  in  the  country. 

The  article  of  tobacco,  one  of  the  greatest  essentials  to  the 
comfort  of  a  Spanish  American,  was  a  monopoly  of  the  crown* 
In  Mexico,  it  is  only  permitted  to  be  Cultivated  in  the  district 
of  Orizaba.  The  planter  was  not  allowed  to  seek  a  market  for 
what  he  raised.  It  was  forcibly  taken  from  him,  at  a  fixed 
price,  by  the  king,  who  manufactured,  and  retailed  it  out,  at 
an  enormous  advance,  to  the  people.  The  revenue  derived 
from  this  monopoly  was  immense ;.  and  the  unfortunate  planter 
who  raised,  and  the  people  who  consumed,  the  plant,  had  the 
mortification  to  see  the  revenue,  derived  from  this  source, 
divided  and  squandered  away,  amongst  a  host  of  European 
Spaniards,  who  came,  almost  annually^  from  Spain,  to  fill  the 
posts  in  the  administration  of  tobacco.  When  a  vacancy  oc- 
curred, by  death  or  otherwise,  vain  was  the  application  of  a 
Creole  to  fill  it,  except  in  some  rare  instances,  and,  even  th^en, 
ai^intments  were  the  result  of  bribery. 

Such  is  a  brief  oudine  of  the  scenes  of  injustice  and  op- 
pression, to  which  the  Creole  of  Spanish  America  was  so  long* 
a  passive  victun.  Manifold  as  were  the  grievances,  they  may 
be  sunmied  up  by  saying,  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  social,  and  even  of  his  natural  rights,  except  so 
far  as  it  occasionally  suited  the  caprice  or  interest  of  a  despot, 
to  grant  them  to  him  as  an  indulgence.  In  this  state  of  things 
in  America,  the  struggles  in  the  Peninsula  oxnmeaced. 

The  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  France,  on  the 
6th  of  June,  1808,  by  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Seville,  in  place 
of  exciting  feelings  of  disaffection  among  the  Creoles,  or  open- 
ing to  their  view  the  career  of  ambition,  was,  by  them,  enthu- 
siastically received.  Ferdinand  was  proclaimed,  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy  and  loyalty.  Congratulatory  addresses, 
from  all  quarters,  poured  in  to  the  viceroys.  The  temples  of 
€livine  worship  resounded  with  the  most  fervent  supplications 
to  the  Deity  for  the  release  of  their  monarch ;  every  house 
presented  pictures  of  their  favourite  king ;  and  the  air  was 
filled  with  shouts  of  **  Vi\^  Fernando  7^.'*     Unanimous  re- 

(2). 
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solves  were  adopted,  to  repel  the  meditated  dominion  of  die 
French,  and  to  afford  generous  and  abundant  resources-  lo 
their  European  brethren  in  arms.  One  universal  sentiment  of 
ardent  loyalty  pervaded  the  American  colonies,  and  the  poor 
Creole  seems  to  have  thrown  a  veil  of  oblivion  over  all  his 
wrongs,  and  to  have  directed  his  whole  soul,  at  that  juncture, 
to  the  cause  of  Spain.  Future  ages  will  scarcely  believe,  that 
'  a  people  thus  generous  and  loyal,  were  about  to  experience 
such  heart-rending  scenes,  as  have  made  the  bloody  horrors  of 
the  conquest  trivial,  by  comparison ;  and,  that  a  war  of  exter- 
mination was  soon  to  be  declared  against  them,  in  reward  for 
their  generosity  and  loyalty. 

After  the  occurrences  at  Bayonne  had  taken  place,  orders 
from  Murat  were  received  in  the  colonies ;  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  when  the  Creoles  were  swearing  allegiance  to  their 
captured  monarch,  the  Europeans  were  strenuously  engaged 
in  taking  the  most  effectual  measures  to  bring  the  Americans 
over  to  French  allegiance;  and  some  of  the  viceroys  openly 
made  advances  to  the  people,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  Na* 
poleon.  Emissaries  from  king  Joseph  spread  themselves  over 
the  continent,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  the  French 
government.  They  brought  orders  from  Ferdmand^  and  the 
council  of  the  Indies^  to  transfer  to  France  the  allegiance  of 
America.  The  Europeans  received  the  French  emissaries 
with  open  arms,  while  the  Creoles  publicly  burnt  their  procla* 
mations ;  and,  with  cries  of  ^  Viva  Fernando  7 V*  expdled 
these  political  intruders  from  their  soiL  These  are  £Eu:ts  of 
public  notoriety ;  they  stand  recorded,  and  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. 

Thus  were  the  Americans  the  defenders  of  their  king; 
while  the  conduct  of  the  Europeans  and  their  chiefs  was  stain- 
ed with  treachery  of  the  darkest  hues. 

During  the  period  that  the  French  gained  ground  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula, and  Spain  was  torn  by  contending  factions,  the  defec- 
tion of  the  European  Spaniards  became  so  glaring,  that  in  the 
short  space  of  six  months,  a  simultaneous  rising  of  the  colo- 
nists was  caused.  Without  concert,  from  the  same  motives, 
and  with  the  same  views,  the  Creoles  endeavoured,  and,  in 
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Some  instances,  succeeded,  in  deposing  their  perjured  chiefs ; 
declaring,  at  the  same  time,  their  determination  to  hold  their 
country  for  their  legitimate  monarch. 

This  course  of  conduct  was  no  sooner  made  known  in  Spain, 
than,  in  place  of  being  viewed  as  an  evidence  of  loyalty,  or  as 
a  great  political  event,  growing  out  of  imperious  circumstan- 
ces,  it  was  considered,  by  the  Cadiz  regency,  as  an  outrageous 
rebellion,  and  war  was  declared  against  Caraccas,  in  the  month 
of  August,  1810*  But  we  must  confine  ourselves  more  par- 
ticularly to  Mexico. 

Don  Jose  Iturrigaray,  viceroy  at  diat  period,  on  receiv- 
ing intelligoice  of  the  critical  situation  in  which  Ferdinand 
was  involved,  and  looking  widi  a  cautious  eye  on  the  strange 
orders  of  Ferdinand,  those  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  and  of 
Murat,  and  aware  likewise  of  the  local  dangers  which  threat-^ 
ened  the  kingdom,  from  the  known  hatred  existing  between 
the  Creoles  and  Europeans,  proposed  calling  a  junta,  to  be 
formed  by  arepresentation  from  each  province, in  order  to  adopt 
a  provisional  government,  in  which  die  people  would  have 
confidence.  This  purity  of  Iturrigaray's  intentions  was  known 
dien,  and  is  still  acknowledged  by  every  enlightened  Creole  in 
the  country.  His  sole  object  was  to  save  the  kingdom  from 
the  horrors  of  anarchy,  and  from  French  intrigue.  In  the 
adoption  of  these  measures,  the  viceroy  was  cordially  sup- 
ported by  the  cabildo,  who,  by  an  energetic  memorial,  pointed 
out  that  those  measures  would  alone  inspire  confidence.  The 
memorial  proposed,  that  the  viceroy  should  remain  as  the  re- 
presentative of  the  king ;  that  the  usual  authorities  should  re^* 
tain  the  same  power  as  before;  but  that  a  governing  junta 
should  be  established,  composed  of  the  royal  audiencia,  the 
archbishop,  the  municipality,  and  deputies  from  the  several 
ecclesiastical  and  secular  bodies,  the  nobility,  principal  citi- 
zens, and  militar}\ 

In  the  formation  of  such  a  junta,  it  was  obvious  |hat  Cre- 
oles would  be  blended  with  Europeans.  But  the  latter,  dread- 
ing the  ascencftncy  which  the  Creoles  might  gain  from  a  po- 
pular government,  opposed  this  loyal  and  ratidnal  overturt^ 
and  secretly  determined  on  boldly  removing  the  viceroy.  This 
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resolution  they  promptly  carried  into  effect;  and,  privately 
arming  themselves,  they  arrested  the  unsuspecting  viceroy 
and  his  family,  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  September,  1808« 
and  sent  them  prisoners  to  the  Peninsula. 

This  act  excited  universal  indignation  among  all  classes  of 
Americans,  by  whom  the  viceroy  was  held  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation* His  administration  had  been  characterized  by  a 
course  very  different  froiA  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 
He  was  not  only  benign  and  just  in  his  decisions,  but  indefa* 
tjgable  in  the  measures  he  adopted  for  the  internal  improve** 
ment  of  the  kingdom.  It  was,  indeed,  his  popularity  among  the 
Americans,  that  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  old  Spaniards. 

These  circumstances,  conjoined  with  the  subsequent  massa- 
ere  of  several  distinguished  Americans,  and  the  arrest  and 
banishment  of  others,  who  had  espoused  the  viceroy's  plans, 
highly  incensed  the  Mexicans.  In  this  state  of  fermentation, 
arrived  Iturrigaray's  successor,  Vanegas,  bring^g  with  him 
from  Spain,  rewards,  distinctions,  and  offices,  for  those  Euro* 
peans  who  had  been  conspicuous  instruments  in  deposing  the 
late  viceroy. 

The  conduct  of  Vanegas^  during  his  career  in  the  Poiinsu* 
la,  had  not  been  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  among  the 
people  over  whom  he  was  sent  to  preside.  He  had  delivered 
up  one  or  two  armies,  and  had  otherwise  acted  in  a  manner  to 
make  him  a  very  obnoxious  character  in  the  eyes  of  die 
Americans. 

These  events,  combmed  with  the  recollection  of  their  for- 
mer grievances,  operated  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  the 
Mexicans;  and,  at  length,  the  rancour,  which  had  been  so  long 
smothered  in  their  breasts,  burst  fordi :  for,  being  no  longer 
able  to  bear  with  such  flagrant  injustice,  finding  that  every  day 
added  a  new  weight  to  their  oppressions,  and  seeing  m^  hopes 
of  redress  but  through  their  own  exertions^  they  entered  into 
a  plan  to  hurl  their  tjrrants  from  their  seats  of  power. 

In  this  conspiracy  were  engaged  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  kingdom,  principally  ecclesiastics  and 
lawyers.  It  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  secrecy,  and 
extended  to  almost  every  city  in  the  kingdom.     A  simultai* 
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iieoiis  insurrection  was  intended  in  the  jnrovinces ;  and  the 
{dot  had  nearly  reached  maturity,  when  it  was  checked  by  one 
of  those  accidents  which  frequendy  prevent  the  realization  of 
great  projects;  else^  it  is  hig^y  probable  that  Vanegas  would 
have  been  the  last  viceroy  oa  the  Mexican  throne. 

One  of  the  conspirators,  in  a  death-bed  confession,  revealed 
not  only  the  plot,  but  the  names  of  many  of  his  principal  ac- 
complices. Vanegas  was  alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  the 
plan,  but  was  in  hopes,  that  by  seizing  the  principals  he  would 
be  able  to  check  it ;  and  he  took  the  most  prompt  and  active 
measures  to  airest  those  who  were  denounced*  In  the  pro« 
vince  of  Guanaxuato,  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  was  Dr.  Hi- 
dalgo, the  rector  of  Dolores,  in  which  town,  and  the  adjacent 
one  of  San  Mig^l  el  Grande,  many  of  the  conspirators  re- 
sided* 

*  Vanegas  despatched  orders  for  the  arrest  of  Hidalgo  and 
his  party ;  but,  as  some  of  their  colleagues  were  persons  en- 
joying the  confidence  of  the  viceroy,  and  knew  the  measures 
he  was  adopting,  they  immediately  despatched  private  couriers 
to  apprize  the  rector  of  what  was  in  agitation.  The  intelligence 
was  received  by  captain  Don  Ignacio  All^ide,  who  command- 
ed a  small  body  of  king's  troops  in  San  Miguel*  He  flew  to 
Hidalgo,  at  Dolores,  with  the  informaition*  They  at  once 
agreed  that  flight  was  of  no  avail.  They  knew  that,  if  taken, 
death  was  inevitable;  and  they  therefore  resolved  on  making 
a  desperate  effort  to  save  themselves  and  their  party.  AUende 
having  brought  over  his  men,  and  the  proscribed  party  being 
in  readiness,  the  tocsin  of  revolt  was  sounded,  on  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  September,  1810;  and  thus  commenced  the  civU  ^ 
Wars  of  Mexico,  which  we  now  attempt  to  comprise  in  the 
following  sketch. 

The  pueblo  of  Dolores  consisted  principally  of  Indians,  who 
adored  their  pastor  Hidalgo,  and  who  immediately  joined  him. 
He  proceeded  to  San  Miguel,  where  his  numbers  were  consi- 
derably augmented.  From  thence  he  marched  to  the  city  of 
Zelaya,  where  he  was  joined  by  immense  throngs  of  Indians^ 
armed  with  clubs,  slings,  and  missile  weapons. 
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As  matters  had  so  far  progressed  well^  it  was  next  proposed 
to  nominate  a  commander.  Allende,  as  being  the  only  mili- 
tary man^  was  named ;  but,  as  Hidalgo^s  popularity  was  con- 
sidered of  infinitely  more  importance  to  die  cause,  in  its  criti- 
cal situation,  than  mere  military  acquirements,  he  was  dioaea 
coitimander-in-chief,  with  the  rank  of  captain  general* 

Hidalgo  was  a  man  of  irreproachable  character,  and  beloved^ 
not  only  within  the  range  of  his  rectory,  but  in  the  adjoining 
provinces.  He  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  penetration,  and 
considered  well  informed;  that  is,  he  had  acquired  such 
knowledge  as  a  well  educated  Creole  usually  possesses.  His 
reading  had  been  confined  to  such  works  as  the  jealousy  of  the 
old  Spaniards,  and  the  scrutiny  of  the  Inquisition,  permitted 
to  be  circulated :  of  course,  it  is  not  presumable,  that  from 
such  sources  he  could  have  derived  much  knowledge  of  the 
wprld.  He  was  frank  and  generous,  and  knew  very  litde  of 
cunning,  intrigue,  and  baseness,  the  characteristics  of  bis 
opponents. 

Hidalgo  considered,  that,  as  the  names  and  plans  of  the 
conspirators  had  been  revealed,  and  their  projects  dius  nipped 
in  the  bud,  it  was  necessary  to  make  desperate  exertiona,  and 
resort  to  every  possible  means  of  exciung  the  courage  and 
passions  of  the  Indians."*^    With  this  view^  he  unfortunately 

*  It  must  not  be  inferred,  from  the  use  of  this  word  Indian^  that  the  people 
to  whom  it  is  applied  resemble  the  savages  of  North  America.  They  are,  it 
is  true,  descendants  of  the  aborigines;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are 
a  civilized  people.  They  are  tractable,  and  accustomed  to  the  labours  of 
civilized  life.  In  many  points  they  preserve  the  customs  of  their  ancestors, 
and  particularly  cherish  their  mitive  languages  for  although,  in  general,  Uiey 
understand  and  speak  Spanish  correctly,  y^t,  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other,  they  use  their  native  language.  Notwithstanding  they  all  profess 
Christianity,  yet  the  Spanish  priesjj  frequently  discovei'  them  sacri6cing,  in 
private,  accordbig  to  their  ancient  system  of  idolatry.  The  Mexican  Indian, 
although  mild,  and  obedient  to  bis  taskonaster,  yet  bears  in  remembrance 
the  outrages  the  Spaniards  inflicted  upon  his  forefathers*  and  secretly  s^^ht 
for  the  day  of  revenge.  All  that  the  Spanish  government  and  Spanish  writers 
have  said  about  their  loyalty  and  fidelity,  is  mere  fiction.  During  the  pre* 
sent  revolution,  they  have  invariably  manifested  their  ill  will  towards  the 
.Spaniards ;  and  even  in  the  towns  and  villages,  where  there  were  no  royil 
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and  precipitately  authorized  the  cry  of  **  Destruction  to  the 

Gacfaupias-"*    Hidalgo  does  not  appear,  by  ^my  act  of  his 

Ufe  previous  to  the  revolution,  to  have  been  a  sanguinary  man ; 

and,  therefore,  his  sanction  of  the  cry  of  ^^  Destruction  to  the 

Gachupins  and  their  race,'*  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the  reason 

beforie  mentioned,  and  not  to  a  deliberate  intention  of  indiscri« 

minately  sacrificing  th^m.    But,  while  thi^  apology  is  oiferpd, 

his  error  is  deeply  to  be  deplored;  not  merely  on  the  grounds 

of  humanity,  but  because  it  is  to  this  impolitic  act  that  the 

failure  of  the  revolutionists  may  in  a  great  measure  be  ascribedd 

If  Hidalgo  had  reflected  that  the  great  body  of  conspirators 

were  Creoles,  distinguished  by  their  wealth  and  high  standing 

in  the  community,  smd  consequendy  would  take  alarm  at  a 

commotion  that  menaced  their  lives  and  property,  he  would 

have  pursued  a  very  different  course,  and  would  have  had  aU 

most  every  Creole  in  the  country  in  his  favour:  but,  refldered 

desperate,  as  before  observed,  by  considering  his  colleagues 

destroyed,  and  their  plans  discovered,  he  made  use  of  the 

Indians  as  a  dernier  resource,  and,  by  exciting  them  to  the 

destruction  of  all  the  Gachupins,  committed  a  dreadful  and 

irremediable  error. 

troops  actually  quartered,  a  Creole  uwurgetit,  in  flying  from  bisenemies,  has 
always  found  an  inviolable  asylum  among  the  Indians:  wbereas,  if  a  royalist 
took  refuge  in  an  Indian  village,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  insurgents,  he 
never  escaped.  The  descendants  from  the  Indian  caciques  have  a  high  de- 
gree of  &mily  pride,  and  consider  a  connexion  with  a  Buropean  Spaniard  as 
a  pollution  of  blood. 

*  This  term  Oachupin  has  been  variously  interpreted;  but  it  is  universally 
used  by  the  Creoles  and  Indians  as  a  word  of  contempt.  The  Spaniards  say 
it  %iesns  '*  a  man  with  two  heads,'^  thereby  conveying  an  idea  of  superior 
understanding;  and  that  it  took  its  origin  from  the  invasion  of  Cortez,  upon 
one  of  his  cavalry  being  killed.  The  Indians,  who  till  then  had  neve^  seen 
a  horse»  supposed  the  animal  and  its  rider  to  be  a  single  animal.  When  they 
beheld  the  horse  and  rider  fall,  they  ran  up  and  examined  the  phenomenon, 
and  finding'  the  man  distinct  from  the  horse,  they  expressed  theur  surprise 
by  exclaiming,  "Gatzopin."  Tlie  Indians,  however,  flatly  deny  the  Spanish 
story,  and  say  the  word  means  *'  thief."  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  mo»t 
certain  that  the  word  is  now  used  as  a  mark  of  scorn  and  opprobrium. 
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The  first  steps  of  the  Indians  were  marked  by  horrid  ex- 
cesses. Through  every  place  they  passed,  die  European 
Spaniards  that  fell  into  their  hands,  and  many  Creoles,  were 
slaugfatered.  A  large  pmtion  of  the  Creole  populatioi^  who 
were  as  desirous  as  Hidalgo  and  his  par^  kfr  the  emancipa- 
tion of  their  country,  now  began  to  tremble  for  their  personal 
safety,  and  sought  protection  from  their  ancient  (^pressors. 
Nevertheless,  the  forces  of  Hidalgo  continued  rsq>idly  to 
swell;  and,  during  his  stay  at  Zelafa,  the  Indians  from  eveiy 
quarter  flocked  to  his  standard.  Numbers  of  Creole  priests, 
smd  some  royalist  soldiers,  also  joined  him.  When  he  left 
Zelaya,  his  army  consisted  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  men; 
but  was  a  heterogeneous  mass,  without  fire-arms  or  order. 
With  this  force,  he  marched  upon  Guanaxuato,  the  cs^ital  of 
the  intendancy  of  that  name,  and  a  city  next  in  point  of  itealdi 
tQ  the  metropolis  of  New  Spwi;  the  richest  gold  and  silv^ 
mines  in  all  Spanish  America  being  in  the  vicinage  of  Guan* 
axuato. 

On  the  approach  of  the  patriotic  army,  the  intendantof  die 
province,  with  all  the  Spaniards,  some  Creoles,  and  the  few 
troops  which  were  in  the  city,  shut  themselves  up  in  the  casde, 
and  determined  on  an  obstinate  defence.  Hidalgo  simimoned 
them  to  surrender,  and  offered  them  humane  terms,  which 
were  rashly  refused. 

The  place  was  attacked,  and  carried.  The  unfortunate 
Spaniards,  and  all  who  aicUiered  to  them,  were  sacrificed  by 
the  infuriated  Indians.  In  vain  Hidalgo  interposed,  to  pre- 
vent the  slaughter :  he  now  saw,  when  too  late,  that  revenge 
was  the  predominant  feeling  among  his  Indians,  and  that  no- 
thing would  satisfy  them  but  the  extermination  of  the  Gachu- 
pins.  The  treasures,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquer- 
ors, would  appear  incredible  to  the  reader,  if  he  did  not  con- 
sider, that  we  have  reference  to  a  city  surrounded  by  the  rich- 
est mines  in  the  known  world.  The  sacking  of  the  city  con- 
tinued for  three  days ;  and  the  plunderers  were  loaded  with 
doubloons,  dollars,  and  ingots  of  gold  and  silver.  The  preci- 
ous metals  were  found  in  some  private  houses,  as  well  as  in 
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the  public  buildings,  piled  in  vast  heaps*  The  Indians  were 
occupied  several  days  in  carrying  off  these  treasures ;  and  it 
was  supposed  that  every  man  took  away  at  least  five  hundred 
dollars,  but  the  greater  proportion,  several  thousands.  The 
Indiana,  afterwards,  offered  their  doubloons  for  sale  at  four 
reals  each,  conceiving  that  they  were  only  ^It  medab.* 

Hidalgo  had  now  such  an  overflowing  treasury,  that  he  paid 
his' soldiers  a  dollar  a  day  each ;  and  as  to  his  officers,  he  al- 
lowed them  to  help  themselves  to  whatever  amount  they  liked. 

From  the  preceding  relation  it  may  be  inferred,  that  Hidal- 
go  was  highly  culpable,  in  permitting  the  perpetration  of  those 
deeds  of  rapine  and  murder.  We  have  before  stated,  that  his 
private  character  was  unblemished;  but,  in  the  novel  situation 
in  which  he  found  himself  placed,  it  was  not  extraordinary ' 
that  he  should  permit  the  Indians  to  enjoy  the  first  fruits  of 
their  exertions.  He  considered  it  politic  to  let  them  have 
palpable  proofs  that  they  would  profit  by  the  revolution ;  and, 
with  regard  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Spaniards,  it  was  impossi^ 
Ue  for  him  to  prevent  it.  Still  it  is  a  fact,  that  there  are  now 
a  great  number  of  European  Spaniards  and  Creoles  living 
in  Mexico,  who  were  protected  and  saved  from  death  by  the 
humanity  of  Hidalgo;  and,  in  many  instances,  most  ungrate- 
fully did  they  requite  his  clemency.  They  proved  them- 
selves, subsequently,  the  most  cruel  and  implacable  enemies  of 
the  patriots,  and  particularly  of  the  insurgent  Indians,  that 
fell  into  their  hands.  These  were  massacred,  in  the  most 
wanton  manner,  by  the  very  prisoners  whose  lives  Hidalgo 
had  formerly  saved.. 

After  the  capture  of  Guanaxuato,  Hidalgo  found  his  forces 
augmenting  so  fast,  that  he  determined  to  advance  on  the  city 
of  Mexico.   He  proceeded  by  the  route  of  Valladolid,  gather- 

*  The  people^  of  all  classes,  wear  medals  suspended  from  the  neck,  bear- 
ing the  impression  of  some  favourite  saint,  but  generally  of  the  Virgin  of 
-  Guadaloupe:  some  of  them  are  of  silver,  others  merely  gilt;  and  as,  in  shape 
and  appearance,  the  latter  resemble  a  doubloon,  the  poor  Indians  did  not 
know  the  difference.  Nothing  can  more  strongly  elucidate  the  wretched 
ignorance  and  poverty  of  the  g^at  mass  of  Indians^  than  this  anecdote.  A 
real,  Mexican  currency,  is  the  eighth  of  a  dollar. 
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ing  an  hourly  accession  of  Indians,  and  some  few  royalist 
deserters. 

The  revolt  had  by  this  time  spread  with  electric  rapidity, 
over  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  Even  in  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico, Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  and  in  other  places,  the  Spanish 
authorities  were  trembling  for  their  safety.  It  was  a  critical 
moment  for  the  Spaniards ;  their  government  was  upon  the 
very  point  of  being  overthrown,  and  their  persons  sacrificed. 
The  forces  of  the  government  were  entirely  Creole,  and  if  any 
conspicuous  officer,  at  that  time,  either  in  the  cities  of  Mex- 
ico or  Puebla,  had  declared  in  favour  of  Hidalgo,  the  revolu- 
tion would  have  succeeded. 

The  Creoles  beheld  with  alarm,  their  fate  depending  on  an 
ignorant  and  infuriated  body  of  Indians,  and  were  compelled 
to  rally  round  the  existing  authorities,  as  the  only  means  of 
personal  safety.  Very  different  would  have  been  their  feel- 
ings and  conduct,  if  the  revolution  had  broken  out  as  it  was 
originally  planned^  amongst  the  wealthy  and  leading-  Creolet 
of  the  principal  cities :  but,  as  the  plot  had  been  prematurely 
frustrated,  and  the  rebellion  had  commenced  with  the  Indians, 
from  whom  all  classes  of  whites  had  as  much  to  fear  as  the 
Spaniards,  and,  as  the  career  of  Hidalgo  and  his  party  was 
marked  by  horrid  excesses,  it  became  the  policy,  indeed,  the 
imperious  interest,  of  the  Creoles,  to  adhere  to  the  viceroy. 
Still,  however,  there  were  daily  desertions  from  the  royalists, 
and  the  forces  of  Hidalgo  were  assuming  a  formidable  aspect. 
He  had  already  marched  eighty  leagues,  without  opposition, 
and  was  approaching  the  gates  of  the  city,  with  at  least  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men.  It  is  true,  that  amongst  this 
vast  multitude,  there  were  not  more  than  a  thousand  muskets^ 
but  they  were  animated  with  a  lofty  spirit,  and  were  full  of 
ardour.  Had  they  been  well  directed,  or  been  subject  to  any 
species  of  order,  they  might,  even  with  clubs  and  slings,  have 
committed  great  havoc  among  their  opponents. 

The  viceroy  Vanegas  prepared  to  resist  the  storm  with 
great  firmness,  and  had  previously  taken  prompt  and  strong 
measures  to  throw  Hidalgo  and  his  party  into  confusion* 
He  issued  proclamations,  breathing  death  and  extermination 
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against  the  rebels.    He  decreed,  that  whoever  should  be  taken 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  should  be  shot,  whether  they  were 
of  the  clergy  or  not,  or  in  whatever  numbers;  and  he  allowed 
only  fifteen  minutes  for  each  criminal  to  prepare  for  eternity. 
At  the  same  time,  he  oflPered  his  majesty's  pardon  to  all  who 
should  return  to  their  allegiance.     The  church  likewise  hurled 
its  thunders  with  an  unsparing  hand.      The  archbishop  of 
Mexico,  in  the  fulness  of  his  holy  zeal,  declared  all  the  in* 
surgents  to  be  heretics.   He  excommunicated  them  in  a  body, 
with  all  the  ceremony  and  rigour  of  papal  anathemas ;  and 
painted,  in  vivid  colours,  the  enormity  of  their  crime,  in  having 
taken  up  arms  against  a  monarch,  on  whose  head  the  sacred 
unction  had  been  poured.   He  ordered  all  the  Spanish  clergy, 
and  their  faithful  Creoles,  to  represent  from  the  pulpit,  and 
to  circulate  reports,  that  the  great  object  of  the  revolution- 
ists was  to  subvert  and  destroy  the  holy  Catholic  religion ; 
and  he  directed  the  subaltern  clergy  to  sow  discord  and  un- 
easiness among  families,  by  means  of  the  confessional  chair. 
In  short,  no  exertions  were  spared  by  the  archbishop  to  alarm 
the  credulous,  and  to  agitate  the  minds  of  the  Mexican  people, 
and  there  is  no. doubt,  that  his  fulminations  had  a  powerful 
tendency  to  paralyze  the  operations  of  the  revolutionists. 

On  the  approach  of  Hidalgo  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  di6 
viceroy  displayed  great  activity  and  presence  of  mind.  He 
barricaded  the  streets,  and  adopted  every  manner  of  defence  of 
which  the  city  was  susceptible ;  all  the  arms  that  could  be  pro- 
cured were  distributed  among  the  citizens  of  the  capital,  and 
he  pointed  out  to  them  the  dreadful  consequences  that  would 
ensue,  in  case  they  permitted  Hidalgo  and  his  party  to  enter 
into  the  city. 

A  detachment  of  troops  was  despatched  from  the  city,  un- 
der the  command  of  Truxillo,  to  check  the  advance  of  Hidalgo. 
He  took  post  in  a  narrow  defile  of  the  mountains,  at  a  place 
called  Las  Cruces,  about  eight  leagues  from  the  capital,  where 
he  awaited  the  insurgents.  An  action  took  place ;  but  the 
overwhelming  force  of  Hidalgo  compelled  him  to  abandon  his 
position,  and  retreat  upon  the  city,  where  he  arrived,  with  the 
loss  of  his  artillery,  and  a  number  of  his  troops.    This  dis- 
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aster  spread  a  gloom  over  the  royalists,  but  the  viceroy  perse* 
vered  in  placing  the  city  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  endeavoured, 
by  his  presence,  to  animate  the  people. 

In  the  account  that  Truxillo  gave  of  the  affair  at  Las 
Cruces,  a  stranger  would  suppose  that  he  had  defended  the 
defile  with  the  obstinacy  of  a  Leonidas ;  but  it  appears  there 
was  a  part  of  the  Spartan  hero's  conduct,  which  Truxillo  and 
some  other  Spanish  officers  did  not  think  expedient  to  imitate* 
He  boasts,  in  his  despatch,  that  such  were  his  loyal  feelings  and 
indignation,  that  he  had  fired  vpon  the  bearers  of  a  fiag  of 
trucey  which  ffidalg-o  had  sent  to  him. 

After  the  action  of  Las  Cruces,  Hidalgo  advanced  to  the 
Hacienda  of  ^aximalpa,  only  five  leagues  distant  from  the 
,city  of  Mexico.  Hidalgo  and  his  army  were  now  in  full 
view  of  the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  the  overthrow  of  whose 
government  they  had  resolved  to  effect.  A  bold  and  enter- 
prising man  would  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  empire  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours.  He  would  have  calculated,  that,  al- 
though  his  forces  were  undisciplined,  yet  they  were  brave  and 
enthusiastic,  and  such  was  their  great  numerical  superiority 
over  the  enemy,  that  a  comparatively  trifling  sacrifice  of  lives 
would  have  ensured  success  to  the  attempt. 

Unfortunately,  Hidalgo  possessed  none  of  the  requisites,  in 
his  character,  essential  for  that  critical  moment.  He  paused, 
at  the  instapt  that  activity  and  energy  should  have  marked 
all  his  actions,  and,  instead  of  advancing  directly  to  the  assault, 
he  sent  a  summons  to  ^e  viceroy  to  surrender  the  city.  To 
this  demand  no  answer  was  returned,  and  Vanegas  contrived, 
by  emissaries,  to  impress  Hidalgo  with  the  opinion  that  die 
preparations  for  defence  had  rendered  the  city  almost  impreg- 
nable, to  a  disordered  multitude,  without  fire-arms.  Hidalgo 
ought,  Howe  vcr,  to  have  cGmsidcred,  ihat  the  city  contained 
about  thirty  thousand  people  of  the  same  description  with  his 
amiTt  flpOIt  whose  disaffection  to  the  royalists  he  could  have 
whole  armed  force  did  not  exceed  ten  thon- 
^  meanb  sufficient  to  guard  the  exten- 
Bty.  Had  he  attacked  it  at  different 
t  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men,  there 
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would  have  been,  at  least,  a  chance  of  his  succeeding ;  while 
the  loss  of  the  opportunity  he  then  had  of  striking  a  decisive 
blow,  would  encourage  the  enemy,  and  enable  them  to  strength- 
en their  defence,  and  even  to  act  on  the  oflfensive.  None  of 
these  reflections  appear  to  have  occurred  to  Hidalgo.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  struck  with  a  panic,  and,  resolving  to  abandon 
the  project  of  attacking  the  city,  he  commenced  a  retreat, 
after  remsuniug  two  or  three  days  in  sight  of  Mexico* 

The  viceroy  had  early  despatched  Don  Felix  Maria  CaUeja 
to  concentrate  the  royal  forces,  who  was  actually  on  his 
march  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  with  a  well  appointed  Creole 
army  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  at  the 
very  time  when  Hidalgo  retreated  from  before  Mexico. 
Vanegas,  eased  of  his  apprehensions  for  the  capital,  ordered 
Calleja  to  attack  Hidalgo. 

The  two  armies  met  at  Aculco,  where  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  battle  was  fought.  The  Indians  evinced  a  degree  of 
valour  entirely  unexpected  on  the  part  of  the  royalists.  They 
rushed  with  their  clubs  on  the  bayonets  of  the  columns  of  the 
enemy,  and  fell  in  heaps.  They  were  so  totally  ignorant  of 
the  effects  of  artillery,  that  in  the  height  of  their  enthusiasm, 
they  fearlessly  ran  up  to  the  cannon,  and  with  their  Sombreros 
de  petate  (flag  hats)  endeavoured  to  stop  up  the  muzzles  of 
the  guns.  A  scene  ensued  that  baffles  description.  Without 
order,  and  under  no  command,  each  one  acted  fbr  himself, 
and  confusion  was  spread  in  every  direction  through  the  army 
of  Hidalgo.  At  length,  the  discipline  of  the  royal  troops 
prevailed ;  who,  taking  advantage  of  die  disorder  of  the  In- 
dians, put  them  to  the  rout,  and  commenced  a  slaughter,  which 
ceased  only  when  the  Spaniards  had  become  exhausted  with 
the  work  of  death.  Calleja,  in  his  despatches,  exults  that  the 
insurgents  lost  ten  thousand  men,  of  whom  five  thousand 
were  deliberately  put  to  the  sword. 

After  this  disastrous  batde,  Hidalgo  retreated  on  Guana- 
xuato  ;  from  whence  he  fell  back  upon  Guadalaxaray  leaving 
the  rear  guard  under  Allende  in  the  former  place, 

CaUeja,  flushed  with  the  victory  he  had  recently  gained, 
resolved  to  follow  it  up,  and  accordingly  advanced  on  Guan- 
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axuato.  Allende  gave  him  battle  at  the  Hacienda  of  Marjil^ 
about  a  league  from  the  city.  The"  patriots,  in  this  action, 
were  not  in  a  situation  to  cope  with  Calleja,  but  they  defended 
themselves  with  great  obstinacy.  They  were  defeated,  and 
Allende,  with  the  remains  of  his  troops,  retreated  on  Hidalgo. 

Calleja  now  entered  the  city  of  Guanaxuato  as  a  conqueror, 
and  there  exhibited  his  vindictive  and  cruel  disposition  with- 
out restraint.  Rendered  furious  by  the  timely  retreat  of 
Hidalgo,  and  at  the  conduct  which  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  had  displayed  in  favour  of  the  rebellion,  he  determined 
to  make  an  example  so  dreadful,  as  should  strike  terror  into 
the  revolted  provinces. 

The  sacrifice  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Marfil 
was  not  sufficient  to  satiate  his  vindictive  spirit.  He  glutted 
his  vengeance  on  the  defenceless  populace  of  Guanaxuato. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  were  driven,  by  his  orders,  into 
the  great  square ;  and  several  thousand  (it  is  said  fourteen)  of 
these  wretches,  were  butchered  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 
Their  throats  were  cut.  The  principal  fountain  of  die  city 
was  literally  overflowing  with  blood,  and,  far  from  concealing 
these  savage  acts,  Calleja,  in  his  despatches,  exults  in  the 
honour  of  communicating  to  the  viceroy  the  intelligence,  that 
he  had  purged  the  city  of  its  rebellious  population.  The  only 
apology  offered  for  the  mode  of  sacrifice  was,  that  it  would 
have  wasted  too  much  powder  and  ball  to  have  shot  them, 
sind  that,  therefore,  on  a  principle  of  economy,  their  throats 
were  cut. 

The  tragic  scenes  of  Guanaxuato  were  the  commencement 
of  a  system  of  cruelty,  which  Calleja  and  his  contemporaries 
exercised  in  almost  every  city,  town,  and  village,  through 
which  they  marched.  His  name,  united  with  that  of  Cruz^ 
Canchoy  Tturvidi^  Castanon,  Negrette^  and  Lihan^  will  be 
transmitted  to  future  ages  with  the  bitter  execrations  of  the 
Mexicans. 

This  monster  soon  received  proofs  from  the  Cadiz  regency, 
of  their  high  satisfaction  with  his  conduct.  They  appointed 
him  to  succeed  Vanegas  in  the  viceregal  power. 
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No  sooner  was  he  seated  in  the  supreme  chair  of  state, 
than  terror  spread  throughout  the  empire.  Murder,  iire,  and 
devastation,  were  dealt  out  with  a  merciless  hand,  and  neither 
age,  sex,  nor  condition,  could  repress  the  rage  of  this  barba- 
rian. These  his  qualifications  appeared  to  have  met  with 
warm  admirers  in  Old  Spain,  where  he  was  elevated  to  high 
honours.  He  was  created  count  of  Cakkron;  and  subsequent- 
ly appointed  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  formed  at 
Cadiz,  for  the  subjugation  of  South  America.  Fortunately, 
that  expedition  has  failed,  and  happy  is  it  for  the  Americans 
that  Calleja  did  not  again  pollute  the  soil  of  their  country ;  for 
had  he  landed  on  it,  his  hands  would  again  have  been  dyed 
in  blood,  and  his  ears  again  delighted  widi  deep-breathed 
maledictions.     But  to  resume  the  history. 

Hidalgo's  army,  although  it  had  sustained  a  loss  of  at  least 
thirty  thousand  men,  in  killed,  prisoners,  and  deserters,  was 
still  about  eighty  thousand  strong;  and  as  some  pains  had 
been  taken  to  reduce  them  to  order,  they  were  much  better 
calculated  to  make  a  resistance  than  before. 

The  heavy  guns  from  the  works  at  San  Bias  had  been  con- 
veyed to  Guadalaxara,  and  lines  were  thrown  up,  which  9t 
least  bore  the  aspect  of  fortifications.  Hidalgo  felt  more 
confident,  and  looked  forward  to  his  being  able  to  make  a  firm 
stand  at  Guadalaxara.  He  endeavoured  to  excite  the  spirits 
of  his  army  by  energetic  and  judicious  h^arangues,  and  ear- 
nestly solicited  the  Indians  not  to  commit  the  same  errors 
that  had  occurred  in  the  previous  combats.  Thus  prepared, 
he  awaited  the  approach  of  Calleja,  who  soon  made  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  city.  The  batde  was  fought  at  the  pass 
of  the  bridge  of  Calderon.  In  the  early  part  of  the  action,  Ae 
patriots  swept  all  before  them ;  they  rushed  in  among,  and 
broke  the  royal  columns.  But  confusion  arising  among  the 
Indians,  a  desperate  charge  was  made  upon  them,  by  a  regi- 
ment which  Calleja  had  kept  in  reserve.  A  general  rout 
ensued.  The  Indians,  flying  in  all  directions,  were  pursued, 
and  massacred  by  thousands. 

The  most  appalling  scenes  of  cruelty  were  renewed,  the 
details  of  which  are  forborne,  lest  the  heart  of  th^  reader 
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should  sicken  at  the  picture  of  sanguinary  horror.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  every  prisoner,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
relendess  Calleja,  was  murdered;  and  a  tragedy  similar  to  that 
which  was  performed  at  Guanaxuato,  was  acted  at  Guadalax- 
ara,  towards  all  persons  on  %!rhom  lighted  the  least  suspicion  of 
havmg  supported  the  cause  of  Hidalgo. 

The  Spaniards,  animated  by  these  successes,  issued  orders 
to  exterminate  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  and  village  that 
manifested  symptoms  of  adlierence  to  the  rebels,  and,  from 
the  pulpit,  new  fulminations  flowed  against  all  who  opposed 
the  royal  authority.  -  The  most  ridiculous  stories  were  circu- 
lated among  the  credulous  and  superstitious  natives.  Tracts 
were  published  by  the  dergy^  stating  that  the  recent  victories 
had  been  obtained  by  the  special  intervention  of  the  Deky, 
who  had,  during  die  late  acticms,  exhibited  in  the  clouds  crosses 
and  pabnsy  in  token  of  His  protection  to  the  royal  cause. 
These  tales  were  not  without  eftct,  particulariy  over  those 
who  had  already  become  disheartened  by  discomfiture. 

Hidalgo,  with  some  of  his  chief  o&cersy  esciq>ed,  and  took 
the  road  for  the  internal  provinces.*^  It  is  said  that  he  meant 
to  attempt  by  that  route  to  gain  the  United  States.  He  reached 
a  place  called  Acatila  de  Bajan^  near  die  Saltillo ;  where,  him- 
self and  his  officers  were  treacherously  delivered  up  by  an 
officer  named  Bustamante,  on  the  25th  of  March.  In  this 
man,  Hidalgo  had  placed  the  greatest  ouifidence,  and  he  had 

*  The  internal  proymces  ferm  three  divisions.  1st.  Those  of  the  Ticeroyal« 
ty.— The  province  of  San  Luis  Potosi ;  colony  of  New  Santander ;  and  Nev 
Kingdom  of  Leon.  2d.  Eastern  internal  provinces.— Cohahuila  and  Tens. 
3d.  Western. — ^Durango,  Sonora,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Calilbmias. 

The  eaatem  and  western  provinces  are  each  commanded  by  a  commandant 
general. 

The  commandant  general  of  the  eastern  provinces,  commands,  in  a  milita- 
ry pomt  of  view,  those  of  New  Santander,  New  Kingdom  of  Leon,  Cohahuila, 
and  Texas;  but  the  finances  of  the  two  last  only,  pass  through  his  hands. 
Those  of  the  other  two,  and  of  San  Luis,  are  remitted  direct  to  the  Treasury 
of  Mexico,  by  the  intendant  of  the  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi.  The  bead 
quarters  of  the  eastern  commandant  general  are  at  Monterey. 

The  commandant  general  of  the  western  provinces  commands,  in  every 
respect,  Durango,  Sonora»  New  Mexico^  and  the  Cakfomias ;  his  head  qaar-^ 
ters  are  at  Chihuahua. 
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previously  been  attached  to  his  party.  Hidalgo  was  taken  to 
Chihuahua,  in  the  intendancy  of  Durango,  and  there  shot,  on 
the27thof  July,  1811. 

It  appears,  by  the  accounts  published  in  the  Gazette  of 
Mexico,  that,  a  few  hours  before  his  death,  he  made  a  solemn 
recantation  of  his  errors ;  and  there  is  a  long  address,  said  to 
be  written  by  him^  in  which  he  unfolds  to  his  countrymen  the 
enormity  of  their  crime,  in  taking  up  arms  against  their  legi- 
timate sovereign,  and  entreats  them  to  return  to  their  duty, 
&c.  The  friends  of  Hidalgo  say,  that  all  this  is  a  royal  for* 
gery,  and  that  he  died  suppKcating  Heaven  to  favour  the 
struggles  of  his  country  for  independence.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  well  known  now,  that  such  arts,  on  the  part  of  the 
royalists,  have  been  frequently  employed,  since  the  death  of 
Hidalgo ;  for,  scarcely  a  single  patriot  chief  of  note  has  been 
executed,  whose  penitence,  and  formal  abjuraticm  of  the  cause 
he.  had  espoused,  has  wA  been  published  in  the  Mexican  Ga* 
zette. 

Allende,  who  was  taken  with  Hidalgo,  suffered  death  on 
the  20th  of  June,  1811 :  all  the  other  officers  were  likewise 
executed,  about  the  same  time. 


(4) 
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CHAPTER  11. 

State  of  the  Revolution^  after  the  Death  of  Hidcdgo-^^enercd 
Don  JosS  Maria  Morelos — Capture  of  Oaxata  and  Aca^ 
puko — Formation  of  a  Congress  and  Constitution — JUam" 
festo  of  the  Junta  of  Zuhepeo^Defeat  at  Falladolid — Gene^ 
ral  Matamoros  taken  prisoner  and  shot — Capture  of  More^ 
los^  at  Tepecuacuiko^^His  Death — Arrival  of  the  Congress 
at  Tehuacan — General  Observations. 

THE  flame  of  civH  war  had,  by  this  time,  spread  itself 
over  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
disastei^  of  Hidalgo,  the  exterminating  decrees  of  the  viceroy, 
and  the  anathemas  of  the  church,  the  cause  of  liberty  was 
rapidly  gaining  proselytes. 

Many  of  the  officers,  who  had  escaped  from  tiie  fatal  acticm 
of  die  bridge  of  Calderon,  retired  to  the  diffdrent  provinces, 
where  they  raised  considerable  bodies  of  Creoles  and  Lm&ois, 
and  soon  astonished  the  royalists  by  their  valorous  exploits. 
With  slings  and  clubs,  they  gained  many  important  victories, 
and  thus  were  enabled  to  procure  fire-arms. 

The  Cadiz  regency,  at  the  end  of  November,  1811,  des- 
patched a  body  of  European  troops  to  Mexico.  These,  how- 
ever, wore  soon  destroyed,  by  the  partisan  warfare  carried  on 
by  the  Mexicans. 

The  patriots  gained  battle  after  batde,  but  a  total  want  of 
concerted  plans,  and  a  deficiency  of  arms  and  munitions  of 
war,  rendered  their  successes  of  mere  temporary  consequence, 
and  only  gave  them  an  influence  over  the  country  within  their 
immediate  range.  This  influence,  however,  was  daUy  en- 
larging, and  at  length  the  great  provinces  of  GwmaxuatOy 
Falladolid^  New  Galicia^  ZacatecaSj  and  parts  of  the  provinces 
of  La  Puebla^  Vera  Cruz^  Mexico^  and  San  Luis  Potosi^  were 
so  far  under  the  controul  of  the  patriots,  that  the  royalists 
were  penned  up  in  their  few  fortified  cities,  and  could  not 
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move  beyond  their  walls,  but  with  large  armies,  and  trains^  of 
artillery*  The  royalists,  notwithstanding,  possessed  many  very 
impc»tant  and  decided  advantages  over  the  patriots*  They 
acted  in  unison.  The  European  Spaniards,  and  their  Creole  • 
adherents,  were  under  the  direction  of  a  government  firmly 
established  for  centuries,  which  now  bent  all  its  energies  in 
die  same  direction ;  they  had  men  among  them  of  military 
instruction,  were  in  possession  of  nearly  every  musket,  and 
cannon,  and  all  the  munitions  of  war  in  the  kingdom ;  their 
finances  were  conducted  by  system ;  their  governors  were 
adepts  in  the  intrigues  of  the  old  world ;  and,  lasdy,  they  kept 
open,  and  maintained  an  external  communication,  by  which 
they  were  abundantly  supplied  with  men,  arms,  munitions  of 
war,  clothing,  and  every  requisite,  from  abroad. 

The  patriots,  on  the  other  hand,  were  disunited,  and  spread 
over  a  vast  space  of  territory.  Without  any  form  of  govern* 
mcnt,  that  deserved  the  n^e,  there  was  no  source  from 
whence  regular  orders  could  emanate,  and,  each  provincial 
chief,  or  commandant,  acted  as  bis  judgment  or  interest  coun«* 
selled.  They  were  miserably  ignorant  of  the  military  art, 
and,  as  before  stated,  deficient  in  arms,  and  munitions  of  war* 
Their  finances  were  under  no  regulation.  However  great 
the  wealth  that  fell  into  their  hands,  it  was  soon  squandered, 
widiout  being  employed  in  a  manner  beneficial  to  the  nation. 
They  were,  besides,  totally  cut  off  from  all  foreign  intercourse. 
Many  of  their  leaders  were  vuilettered  men,  and  although 
brave  and  frank,  yet  were  perpetually  liable  to  be  deceived  by 
the  finesse  and  duplicity  of  their  opponents. 

With  all  these  great  disadvantages  on  the  side  of  the  pa- 
triots, it  cannot  be  so  surprising  that  they  did  not  succeed,  as 
it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that  they  should  have  progress- 
ed so  far  as  they  actually  had  done,  at  the  time,  when  the 
distinguished  patriot,  Don  Josi  Maria  ^orelos^  became  the 
supreme  military  chief  of  the  republic.  This  man  was  a 
priei^  of  excellent  private  character,  and  much  better  informed 
than  Hidalgo,  but  was  entirely  unacquainted  with  military 
science.  He  began  his  career,  by  fornfing  a  body  of  men,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  province  of  Valladolid  in  the  Tierra 
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CaUante,  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  His  standard 
was  joined  by  many  distinguished  Creoles,  and  by  numbers  of 
deserters  from  the  European  troops.  He  had  some  tcderable 
officers,  and  he  at  leiigth  succeeded  by  great  perseverance  and 
activity,  in  equipping,  and  partially  arming  a  body  of  seven 
thousand  men.  They  were  well  clothed,  and  good  discipline 
was  established  among  them.  They  were  enthusiastically 
attached  to  their  conmiander,  and  sincerely  devoted  to  the 
freedom  of  their  country.  So  that  Morelps  had  the  satis&c- 
tion  to  see  all  his  orders  obeyed  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness* 
With  this  force  of  seven  thousand  men,  Morelos  not  only 
paralyzed  the  movements  of  the  Spaniards,  but  alarmed  them 
infinitely  more  than  Hidalgo  had  done,  with  hb  heterogoieous 
mass  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand. 

Morelos  sent  a  division  of  his  army  into  the  rich  province 
of  OaxacCy  whose  capital  soon  fell  into  his  hands,  together  with 
immense  wealth.  The  population  of  Oaxaca  received  him  with 
open  arms,  and  thousands  joined  his  army.  Having  accom- 
{dished  his  views  on  Oaxaca,  he  invested  the  strong  city  and 
castle  of  AcapulcOj  which  he  reduced,  after  a  siege  oi  fifteen 
months.  Such  was  the  cramped  and  distracted  situation  of 
the  royalists,  at  that  time,  that  they  could  not  command  a 
force  sufficient  to  attempt  the  relieving  of  Acapulco ;  and, 
indeed,  several  Spanish  officers  have  expressed  their  opinions 
to  the  writer,  that  the  most  critical  epoch  of  the  revolution, 
was  just  after  Morelos  had  captured  Acapulco.  At  that 
period,  several  other  chiefs  were  operating  in  various  parts  of 
of  the  kingdom,  and  distracting  the  movements  of  the  royal* 
ists  in  every  direction.  Don  Guadalupe  Victoria  had  secured 
the  strong  holds  in  the  province  of  Vera  Cruz.  Don  Manuel 
Teran  had  a  respectable  force  in  the  province  of  Puebla. 
Ossoumo,  with  another  division,  was  spreading  terror  and 
and  confusion  in  the  province  of  Mexico ;  while  Dr.  Coss,  a 
priest,  the  Rayons,  Bustamente,  Liceaga,  and  other  brave  offi^o 
cers,  occupied  a  great  part  of  the  provinces  of  Guanaxuato, 
Valladolid,  Zacatecas,  and  New  Galicia,  with  considerable 
divisions. 
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If  Morclos  had  concentrated  his  forces  in  the  province  of 
Oaxaca,  and  fortified  the  important  passes  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Misteca^  which  constitute  the  only  keys  to  its  entrance  ; 
if  he  had  directed  his  attention  to  preserve  the  strong  city  of 
Acapulco,  and  opened  the  ports  of  Oaxaca,  on  the  Pacific 
ocean,  to  foreign  commerce ;  and,  if  he  had  sent  a  division  of 
his  army,  through  the  province  of  Oaxaca,  to  the  eastward  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  had  taken  possession  of  all  the  country  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  particularly  otih^Jine  port  of 
Guasacualco^  and  opened  a  trade  with  the  United  States,  and 
the  British  Colonies,  so  as  to  have  procured  from  abroad, 
arms,  munitions  of  war,  and  clothing  for  his  troops ;  then  in* 
deed  would  the  Mexican  revolution  have  assumed  another 
aspect,  and,  in  all  human  probability,  would  have  speedily 
triumphed.  The  forces  of  Morelos,  at  that  time,  were  amply 
sufficient  to  have  executed  those  objects ;  and  the  funds  he  had 
at  his  disposal,  after  the  capture  of  Oaxaca,  would  have  en- 
abled him  to  pay  for  all  that  was  required  from  abroad,  for 
the  use  of  his  army. 

Upwards  of  one  thousand  seroons. of  cochineal,  and  two 
millions  of  dollars  in  specie,  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  re- 
public, after  the  capture  of  Oaxaca ;  but  these  immense  re- 
sources were  soon  annihilated  in  scenes  of  dissipation,  or  by 
the  bad  management  of  those,  to  whom  were  entrusted  the 
national  treasury. 

The  royalists  may  now  very  jusdy  say,  they  were  saved  by 
the  ignorance  of  Morelos,  or  his  inattention  to  all  those  essen- 
tial matters  ;  in  fact,  he  had  become  too  sanguine  of  success, 
and  conceived  he  would  soon  be  able  to  march  to  the  city  of 
Mexico ;  presuming,  that  when  he  had  reduced  the  capital, 
then  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  all  the  other  seaports,  would 
fall,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Morelos,  in  the  midst  of  his  military  successes,  appeared 
more  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  his  country,  than  to  display 
the  character  of  a  military  chieftain.  He  was  the  first  to  pro- 
pose and  promote  the  formation  of  a  civil  government,  and 
thereby  gave  an  unequivocal  proof  of  his  patriotism.  He  fre- 
quently acknowledged,  to  his  intimate  friends,  that  he  wished 
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tb  divide  a  responsibility,  which  he  fek  himself  unequd.  to 
sustain.  With  these  views,  he  convened  a  congress.  It  was 
composed  of  forty  members,  from  the  different  provinces. 
Don  Jo^S  Maria  Liceaga  was  elected  president.  A  constitu* 
tion  was  framed,  at  Apatzinjan  in  the  province  of  ValladoUd, 
accepted,  and  sworn  to,  throughout  all  die  provinces  which 
had  taken  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  republic.  Whatever  may 
be  the  defects  of  that  constitution,  it  certamly  displays  more 
wisdom,  than  could  have  been  expected  from  men,  brqugfat 
up  as  the  framers  of  it  had  been,  and  situated  as  they  tiiea 
were. 

The  first  important  act,  of  tiiis  legislative  body,  was  to 
present  to  their  European  brethren,  a  manifesto,  stating  the 
causes  which  had  compelled  them  to  take  up  arms.  They 
reiterated  their  desire  for  peace,  upon  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion and  justice,  and  on  those  terms,  they  offered  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  This  manifesto  was  energetic  and  just,  but 
breathed,  throughout,  a  spirit  of  conciliation;  it  reiterated  the 
same  sentiments  that  had  been  presented  to  the  viceroy  in 
1812,  by  the  patriotic  junta  of  Zultepec,  which  io  substance 
was  as  follows. 

Conditions,  on  which  the  patriots  were  ready  to  sign  an 
armistice,  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  to  enter  into  tk 
treaty  with  the  royalists.— 

**  First.  The  sovereignty  resides  in  the  mass  of  the  nation. 
Second.  Spain  and  America  are  integral  parts  of  the  same  mo- 
narchy, subject  to  the  same  king,  but  respectively  eqfial,  and 
without  any  dependence  and  subordination,  one  to  the  other. 
Third.  America,  in  her  state  of  fidelity,  has  more  right  to 
convoke  the  Cortes,  and  call  together  representatives  of  die 
few  patriots  of  Spain,  already  infected  with  disloyalty,  than 
Spain  has  to  call  over  deputies  from  America,  by  means  of 
whom,  we  can  never  be  worthily  represented.  Fourth.  Dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  king,  the  inliabitants  of  the  Peninsula 
have  no  right  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  sovereign  pow- 
er, and  represent  it  in  these  dominions.  Fifth.  All  the  au- 
thorities, emanating  from  this  origin,  are  null.  Sixth.  For  the 
American  nation  to  conspire  against  them,  by  refusing  to  sub- 
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mit  to  an  arbitrary  power,  is  no  more  tfian  using  its  own  rights 
Seventh*  This,  far  from  being  a  crime  of  high  treason,  is  a 
service  worthy  of  the  king's  gratitude,  and  a  proof  of  patriot- 
ism, which  his  majesty  would  approve^  if  he  were  on  the  spot; 
Eighth*  After  what  has  occurred  in  the  Peninsula,  as  weU  as 
in  this  country,*  ^tnce  the  overthrow  of  the  throne,  th^  Ame* 
rican  nation  has  a  right  to  require  a  guarantee  for  its  security^ 
and  this  can  be  no  other,  than  putting  into  execution  the  right 
which  it  has,  of  keeping  these  dominions  for  their  legitimate 
sovereign,  by  itadf,  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  Eu- 
ropean people.'* 

From  these .  incontrovertible  principles,  the  foUowbg  just 
pretensions  are  deduced* 

^^  FirsU  That  the  Europeans  resign  the  command  of  die  arm- 
ed force,  into  the  hands  of  a  national  congress,  independent  of 
Spain,  representing  Ferdinand  VII^  and  capable  of  securing 
his  rights  in  these  dominions.  Second.  That  the  Europeans 
remain  in  the  class  of  citizens,  being  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  without  being  injured  in  their  persons,  families,  or 
property*  Third*  That  the  Europeans,  at  present  in  office, 
remain,  with  the  honours,  distinctions,  and  privileges  thereof^ 
and  part  of  their  revenue,  without  exercising  them.  Fourths 
That  as  soon  as  this  state  of  independency  is  declared,  all  an- 
tecedent injuries  and  occurrences  be  buried  in  oblivion ;  the 
most  effectual  measures,  for  this  purpose,  are  to  be  adopted, 
and  all  .the  inhabitants  of  this  land,  as  well  Creoles  as  Euro* 
peans,  ^hall  indiscriminately  constitute  a  nation  of  American 
citizens;  vassals  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  bent  only  on  promot- 
ing the  public  felicity.  Fifth.  That,  in  such  a  case,  America 
would  be  able  to  contribute  in  favour  of  the  few  Spaniards 
engaged  in  sustaining  the  war  of  Spain,  with  those  sums  th6 
national  congress  may  assign,  in  testimony  of  our  fraternity 
with  the  Peninsula,  and  to  prove  that:  both  aspire  to  the  same 
end.  Sixth.  That  the  Europeans,  who  may  be  desirous  of 
quitting  the  kingdom,  be  granted  passports  for  whatever  place 
they  may  wish;  but,  in  that  case,  officers  shall  not  be  allowed 
die  portion  of  their  pay,  that  might  have  been  granted  them.*' 
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Conditions  on  which  the  patriots  proposed  to  prosecute  the 
war. 

*^  First.  A  war,  between  brethren  and  fellow*citizens,  ought 
not  to  be  more  cruel  than  between  foreign  nadonsl  SecoruL 
The  two  contending  parties  acknowledge  Ferdinand  VII.: 
of  this,  the  Americans  have  given  evident  proofe,  by  swear* 
ing  allegiance  to  him,  and  proclaiming  him  in  every  part;  by 
cariying  his  portrait  as  their  emblem ;  invoking  his  august 
name  in  their  acts  and  proceedings,  and  stamping  it  on  their 
coins  and  money.  On  him,  the  enthusiasm  of  all  rests,  and 
on  these  grounds,  the  insurrectional  party  has  always  acted; 
Third.  The  rights  of  nations  and  of  war,  invidable  even 
amongst  the  most  infidel  and  savage  people,  ought  to  be  much 
more  so  amongst  us,  who  profess  the  same  creed,  and  who  are 
subject  to  the  same  sovereign  and  laws.  Fourth.  It  is  oppos- 
ed to  Christian  morality,  to  act  from  hatred,  rancour,  or  per- 
sonal revenge.  Fifth*  Since  the  sword  is  to  decide  the  dis- 
pute, and  not  the  arms  of  reason  and  prudence,  by  means  of 
agreements  and  adjustments,  founded  on  the  basis  of  natural 
equity ;  the  contest  ought  to  be  continued  in  such  a  manner, 
as  to  be  least  shocking  to  humanity ;  already  too  nmch  afflict- 
ed not  to  merit  our  most  tender  compassion." 

Hence  are  naturally  deduced,  the  following  just  pretensions. 

"  First.  That  prisoners  be  not  treated  as  criminals,  guilty 
of  high  treason.  Second.  That  no  one  be  sentenced  to  deadi, 
or  execution,  for  this  cause,  but  that  all  be  kept  as  hostages, 
for  the  purpose  of  exchange ;  that  they  be  not  molested  with 
irons  and  imprisonment ;  and,  as  this  is  a  measure  of  precau- 
tion, let  them  be  put  loose  in  places  where  they  cannot  injure 
the  views  of  the  party  by  whom  they  may  be  detained.  Third. 
That  each  one  be  treated  according  to  his  class  and  condidmu 
Fourth.  That,  as  the  rights  of  war  do  not  permit  the  effusioQ 
of  blood,  but  in  the  act  of  combat,  when  this  is  over,  let  no 
one  be  killed ;  nor  let  those  be  fired  upon  who  fly,  or  throw 
down  their  arms ;  but  let  them  be  made  prisoners  by  the  victor. 
Fifth.  That  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  same  rights,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  nature,  to  enter,  with  fire  and  sword,  into  the  defence- 
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lest  towns,  or  to  assign,  by  t&ths  and  fifths,  persons  to  be 
shot,  by  which  the  innocent  are  confounded  with  the  guilty  | 
let  no  one  be  allowed,  under  the  most  severe  penalties,  to 
commit  such  enormities  as  those,  which  so  greatly  dishonour 
a  Christian  and  civilized  people.  Sixth.  That  the  inhabitants 
of  the  defenceless  towns,  through  which  the  contending  par- 
ties indiscriminately  may  pass,  be  not  injured.  Seventh.  That 
as  by  this  time,  every  person  is  undeceived  with  regard  to  the 
true  motives  of  this  war,  and  it  being  unwarrantable  to  connect 
this  contest  with  the  cause  of  religion,  as  was  attempted  at  the 
beginning,  let  the  ecclesiastical  orders  abstain  from  prpstituting 
their  ministry,  within  the  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  by  decla- 
madons,  reprpaches,  or  in  any  other  way ;  nor  ought  the  ecclesi- 
astical tribunals  to  interfere  in  an  affair  exclusively  of  the  state^ 
and  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  If  they  continue  to  act 
as  they  have  heretofore  done,  they  will  certainly  disgrace  their 
dignity,  as  experience  daily  proves;  and  expose  their  decrees 
and  c^isures  to  the  scorn,  derision,  and  contempt,  of  the  peo- 
ple, who,  in  the  mass,  are  anxiously  wishing  the  success  of  the 
country.  It  being  well  understood,  that,  in  case  the  clergy  are 
not  thus  restrained,  we  feel  no  longer  answerable  for  the  re- 
sults that  may  occur  from  the  endiusiasm  and  indignation  of 
the  people ;  although,  on  our  part,  we  protest,  now  and  for  ever, 
our  profound  respect  and  veneration  for  their  character  and 
jurisdiction,  in  matters  relatyig  to  their  ministry.  Eighth. 
That,  as  this  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  con- 
cerns indiscriminately  all  and  every  inhabitant  of  this  land, 
this  manifesto  and  its  propositions  ought  to  be  published,  by 
means  of  the  public  prints  of  the  capital,  in  order  that  the 
people,  composed  of  Americans  and  Europeans,  being  inform- 
ed of  what  so  deeply  interests  them,  may  be  enabled  to  point 
out  their  will,  which  ought  to  be  the  guide  of  all  our  opera- 
tions. Ninth.  That,  in  case  none  of  these  plans  are  admitted, 
reprisals  shall  be  rigorously  observed. 

^  Behold,  here,  brethren  and  friends,  the  propositions  we 
present  to  you,  founded  on  the  principles  of  natural  equi^. 
In  <Mie  hand,  we  offer  you  the  olive  branch;  and  in  the  other, 
the  sword;  never  losing  sight  of  those  bonds  by  which  we 
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are  united,  always  bearing  in  mind,  that  European  blood  cir* 
culates  in  our  veins,  and  that  the  same  blood  which  is  now  so 
fast  shedding,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  monarchy,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  it  integral  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  king,  is  all  Spanish.  What  objection  can  you 
have  to  examine  our  pretensions  i  How  can  yt>u  palliate  the 
blind  obstinacy  of  refusing  to  hear  us  ?  Are  we,  perchance, 
inferior  to  the  populace  of  a  single  town  in  Spain  f  and  are  yea 
of  a  superior  hierarchy  to  kings  i  Charles  III.  descended 
from  his  throne,  to  listen  to  a  plebeian,  who  spoke  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  Madrid.  To  Charles  IV.  the  tumult  of 
Aranjuez  cost  no  less  than  the  abdication  of  his  crown.  Is  it, 
then,  the  Americans  alone,  when  they  seek  to  speak  to  their 
brethren,  to  whom  they  are  in  every  sense  equal,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  king  can  no  longer  be  had,  who  are  to  be  answered 
with  the  fire  of  musketry  ? 

"  If,  now,  when  we  address  you  for  the  last  time,  since  we 
have  often  in  vain  endeavoured  to  fix  your  attention,  you  re- 
fuse to  admit  any  of  our  plans,  at  least,  we  shall  rest  satisfied 
with  having  proposed  them,  in  compliance  with  the  most  sa- 
cred duties,  which  the  good  man  cannot  behold  with  indiffer-; 
ence.  In  this  manner  shall  we  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  posterity  will  not  have  to  accuse  us  of  irregular 
proceedings.  But  iti  this  case,  remember,  there  is  a  severe 
and  supreme  Judge,  to  whom,  sooner  or  later,  you  will  have 
to  give  in  an  account  of  your  operations,  and  of  their  results 
and  enormities ;  of  all  which,  henceforward,  we  make  you 
answerable.  Remember,  that  the  fate  of  America  is  not  de- 
cided ;  that  the  combat  is  not  always  favourable  to  you ;  and 
that  reprisals  are,  at  all  times,  most  terrible.  Brethren,  friends, 
and  fellow-citizens,  let  us  embrace,  and  be  happy,  instead  of 
mutually  bringing  misfortunes  on  our  heads.'' 

Thus  did  the  Mexicans  explain  their  rights,  tiieir  wishes, 
and  their  loyalty :  but  these  documents,  as  well  as  many  other 
attempts  at  pacification,  were  always  treated  by  the  royalists 
with  scorn.  They  declared  it  derogatory  to  Spanish  dignity,  to 
treat  with  vile  and  malignant  insurgents :  they  aifected  to  look 
on  the  patriots  as  rebels,  unworthy  the  rights  of  humanity. 
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threatening  them  with  total  extermination;  and,  during  the 
reign  of  the  barbarous  Calleja,  cruelty  was  clothed  in  its  most 
terrific  garb— every  insurgent  that  fell  into  dieir  hands,  was 
immediately  sacrificed. 

Is  it  a  matter  of  surprise,  that,  imder  such  deep  and  dread- 
ful provocations,  the  Mexican  patriots  should  resort  to  acts  of 
blood  and  retaliation  ?  In  truth,  it  was  the  only  mode  calcu- 
lated to  repress  the  savage  atrocities  of  the  royalists.  The 
consequences  of  this  retaliatory  system,  spread  with  electric 
rapidity  through  this  once  pacific  people.  Man,  by  daily  - 
witnessing  scenes  of  cruelty,  soon  becomes  callous  to  the  feel- 
ings of  humanity. 

Philanthropists,  in  their  closets,  may  deplore  these  excesses, 
and  deprecate  the  exercise  of  revenge ;  but  those  only,  who 
have  been  placed  in  the  situation  of  beholding  their  families, 
friends,  and  companions,  butchered  in  cold  blood,— who  have 
seen  villages  and  estates  laid  waste  by  fire,— who  have  wit- 
nessed thousands  of  human  beings  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge 
among  the  beasts  of  the  forest,  can  form  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  imperious  necessity,  and  even  gratification,  accom- 
panying acts  of  retaliation. 

Hidalgo  and  Morelos,  as  well  as  many  other  patriot  chiefs, 
have  given  numerous  proofs  of  the  exercise  of  mercy;  but 
rarely  indeed  has  this  virtue  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the 
royal  chiefs.  Hundreds  of  European  Spaniards  are  now  living 
in  Mexico,  who  were  taken  prisoners  on  the  field  of  battle ; 
but  there  breathes  scarcely  a  single  insurgent,  taken  under 
similar  circumstances.  During  the  reign  of  the  Spanish  Nero, 
clemency  was  a  crime ;  and  whenever  he  heard  that  any  of  his 
officers,  in  contravention  of  his  orders,  had  listened  to  the  ap- 
peals of  a  wretched  prisoner,  he  ordered  such  officer  to  be 
dismissed  or  severely  reprimanded,  and  the  victim  to  be  im- 
mediately put  to  death.  We  were  witness  to  a  heart-rending 
scene  of  this  nature.  About  forty  prisoners,  who  had  been 
captured  several  days  after  an  action,  and  had  been  found  in 
the  woods  unarmed^  were  pardoned  by  a  commandant  of  the 
royalists,  and  had  been  induced  by  him  to  enlist  among  xhp 
royal  troops.  A  few  days  after  their  enlistment,  eight  of  theix^ 
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deserted.  On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  the  viceroy  or- 
dered the  remaining  thirty-two  to  be  taken  from  the  royal 
ranisy  and  shot.  The  gallant  commandant  refused  to  obey 
the  barbarous  mandate,  and  sent  a  respectful  remonstrance  to 
Calleja  on  the  subject,— the  former  order  was  repeated ;  but, 
in  the  meantime,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  the  prisoners  to 
make  their  escape,  which  they  effected,  with  the  exception  of 
four,  who  were  shot :  the  commandant  was  suspended  from 
his  command.  Were  we  to  relate  one-third  of  the  horrors 
committed  by  Calleja's  orders,  they  would  not  only  occupy 
too  large  a  space  in  our  volume,  but  would  appear  incredible 
to  our  readers.  We  feel  great  pleasure,  however,  in  stating, 
that  the  successor  of  Calleja,  Don  Juan  Ruiz  de  Apodaca, 
the  present  viceroy,  has  displayed  a  character  the  reverse  of 
his  predecessor ;  and  several  of  his  officers  have,  on  many 
occasions,  given  proofs,  that  a  merciful  spirit  may  be  found  in 
Ae  breast  of  a  European  Spaniard.  But  such  had  been  the 
sanguinary  education  of  the  officefrs  and  soldiers,  and  such 
their  habitual  practice  of  indiscriminately  sacrificing  the  insur- 
gent prisoners,  that,  on  the  part  of  the  ro}ralists,  the  work  of 
extermination  continued  to  rage  with  nearly  the  same  fury,  as 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  revolution. 

TY^e  disgraceful  and  barbarous  warfare,  which  was  adopted 
in  Mexico,  and  which  still  rages  there  and  in  South  America, 
had  its  origin  solely  in  the  outrageous  decrees  of  the  Spanish 
government,  and  in  the  conduct  of  Spanish  officers  sent  to 
America  to  execute  those  sanguinary  mandates.  All  the  offers 
of  Hidalgo,  Morelos,  and  other  chiefs,  to  adopt  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  according  to  the  usages 
of  civilized  nations,  were  invariably  treated  with  contempt 
by  the  royalists.  Hence  has  resulted  a  growing  and  deadly 
hatred,  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  against  European  Spa- 
niards,—-an  inextinguishable  spirit  of  revenge,  which  sus- 
pends upon  a  fragile  thread  the  life  of  every  Spaniard  in 
America.  This  is  known  and  felt  by  many  a  Spaniard  novT 
residing  in  Mexico,  although  the  government  of  Spain  appears 
not  yet  to  be  sensible  of  die  important  fact.  The  Indians  and 
Creoles  never  will,  never  can,  forgive  or  forget  their  former 
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grievances,  and  the  recent  cruelties  which  have  been  practised 
on  them.  It  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  to  regain  the  affections 
or  homage  of  these  people;  and  Spain  will,  ere  long,  discover 
that  it  is  impossible  to  bind  them  with  their  former  shackles^ 
To  suppose  that  the  fires  and  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna  might 
be  suppressed  by  throwing  a  platform  of  wood  over  the  moudi 
of  the  crater,  would  not  be  more  ridiculous,  than  to  suppose 
that  the  populadon  of  America,  can  continue  to  be  controlled 
by  Spain. 

In  making  the  preceding  remarVs,  we  have  been  guided  by 
a  mass  of  proofs  derived  from  personal  knowledge,  and  by  the 
careful  perusal  of  authentic  documents  from  royalists  and  pa« 
triots.  The  development  of  these  facts  may  excite  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Spanish  government,  and  wound  the  pride  of 
the  European  Spaniard ;  but  we  feel  boimd  to  place  them  be* 
fore  the  civilized  world,  in  justice  to  the  much  injured  inha-* 
bitants  of  Southern  America,  as  well  as  to  perform  our  duty 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  consequendy  an  avowed 
enemy  to  all  governments  inimical  to  rational  freedom. 

To  return  to  the  operatifons  of  Morelos.  After  the  capture 
of  Oaxaca,  the  numerical  strength  of  his  army  was  much  aug* 
mented :  but  die  prevalence  of  inattention  to  discipline,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  officers,  in  indulging  m  relaxation  in  thi^ 
luxurious  climate,  combined  with  the  strange  and  clashing 
decrees  of  a  legislative  body,  who  were  inexperienced  as  well 
as  deficient  in  energy,  rendered  it  impossible  for  Morelos  to 
s^ke  a  decisive  blow  against  the  enemy.  No  sooner  did  he 
and  his  officers  form  any  military  plan,  than  its  merits  became 
the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Mexican  congress,  and  thus 
was  rendered  ineffectual  by  deky,  or  became  known  to  die 
enemy.  The  Spanish  government  put  in  motion  every  engine 
of  intrigue,  to  gain  over  to  its  interests  part  of  the  members 
of  the  Mexican  congress;  and  some  intercepted  despatches, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriot  chiefs,  unfolded  to  them 
the  weakness,  or  rather  treachery,  of  several  distinguished 
individuals  of  their  own  party.  Jealousy,  of  course,  ensued ; 
confidence  was  shaken  between  the  military  and  ^ivil  autbori<» 
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ties,  and  hence  originated  the  train  of  serious  disasters,  which 
will  be  related  in  the  sequel. 

Morelos,  on  learning  that  the  royalists  had  retaken  Valla- 
dolid,  and  strongly  fortified  it,  marched  to  effect  its  reducticm, 
without  reflecting  that  his  army  was  generally  composed  of  the 
natives  of  Tierra  Calienjta,  and  consequendy  not  adapted  to 
carry  on  warfare  in  the  cold  regions.  His  attempt,  therefore, 
<m  Valladolid,  was  not  only  unsuccessful,  but  he  lost  a  great 
number  of  men,  and  was  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  re- 
treat to  the  warm  country. 

The  royalists  now  became  animated  with  fresh  courage,  and 
determined  on  pursuing  the  patriot  army.  At  the  hacienda 
of  Puruaran^  they  met  a  division  under  the  command  of  the 
patriot  general  Matamoros.  The  royalists  began  the  combat 
with  great  fury,  while  the  patriots  defended  themselves  with 
such  obstinacy,  that  almost  every  individual  of  the  division 
was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  general  remained  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  royalists. 

Matamoros  was  a  priest,  and  had,  on  several  occasions^ 
displayed  great  valour,  and  more  military  talent  than  any  other 
officer  in  the  patriot  service.  It  is  generally  believed,  that  if 
he  had  enjoyed  the  supreme  command,  instead  of  the  second 
rank,  he  would  have  pursued  a  very  different,  and  probably  a 
more  successful  course,  than  that  which  Morelos  had  adopted* 

The  official  despatches  of  the  royalists,  on  the  capture  of 
Matamoros,  evince  the  high  opinion  they  entertained  of  him. 
They  refused  an  offer  made  by  Morelos,  to  exchange  several 
Spanish  officers  and  men,  whom  he  then  held  as  prisoners,  for 
the  captured  general,  and  although  the  former  threatened  to 
make  a  dreadful  retaliation,  in  case  Matamoros  was  sacrificed, 
yet  the  royalists,  in  despite  of  offers  and  menaces,  caused  him 
to  be  shot. 

Morelos,  after  experiencing  many  disasters  and  difficulties, 
finding  that  the  province  of  Valladolid  was  not  a  suitable  the- 
atre for  his  army,  nor  a  place  of  security  for  the  residence  of 
the  Mexican  congress,  which  then  held  its  sessions  at  a  place 
called  Arto^  resolved  on  transferring  his  head  quarters  to  the 
city  of  Tehuacarij  in  the  province  of  La  Puebia,  where  the 
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patriot  chief  Teran  had  a  respectable  division.  With  this  , 
view,  he  put  his  army  in  motion,  taking  with  him  the  mem- 
bers of  congress,  and  a  ^eat  number  of  women  and  children. 
We  have  been  informed,  by  several  persons  who  accompanied 
that  expedition,  that  it  resembled  more  the  emigration  of  a 
vast  body  of  people,  than  the  march  of  an  army.  The  road, 
for  several  leagues,  was  covered  with  baggage  wagons  and 
mules:  no  order  was  observed  on  the  march;  and  the  military 
forces  were  so  scattered,  that,  in  case  of  an  attack,  it  would 
have  been  impracticable  to  form  a  junction  with  promptitude. 
Morelos  does  not  appear  to  have  made  the  least  calculation  on 
being  assaulted ;  he  conceived  that  such  was  his  superiority  of 
numbers,  that  the  royalists  would  not  dare  to  molest  him  on 
his  route.  He  continued  his  march,  without  opposition,  for 
several  days.  He  at  length  separated  from  the  main  body  of 
his  army,  and  reached  a  place  called  TepecuacuUcOy  with  a 
small  division  of  cavalry.  He  there  made  a  halt,  intending 
to  remain  until  his  main  force  should  come  up. 

The  royalists,  in  the  meantime,  had  gained  intelligence, 
by  means  of  spies,  whom  they  had  placed  in  Morelos'  army, 
of  all  his  movements ;  and,  although  they  had  several  times 
appeared  on  his  flanks  and  rear  during  the  march,  yet  they 
had  not  shovm  a  disposition  to  bring  him  to  action.  No  soon- 
er, however,  were  they  informed  that  Morelos,  with  his  small 
party  of  cavalry,  had  detached  himself  from  his  main  body, 
than  they  resolved  to  seize  on  the  advantage  thus  offered  to 
them*  They  accordingly  pushed  on,  and  came  up  with  him  at 
Tepecuacuilco.  After  a  short  combat,  Morelos  was  taken 
prisoner,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1815.  He  was  sent  to 
Mexico,  and  delivered  over  to  the  Holy  Office.  The  cities 
and  towns  in  the  kingdom,  in  possession  of  the  royalists,  gave 
way  to  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of  joy,  on  the 
,  capture  of  the  patriot  chief.  This  event  they  considered  as 
the  termination  of  the  contest. 

The  Inquisition  acted  a  conspicuous  part.  After  declaring 
Morelos  a  heretic^  and  degrading  him,  with  all  its  solemn 
forms,  that  tribunal  delivered  him  over  to  the  military  autho- 
rity, which,  in  its  turn,  declared  him  avtraitor,  and  sentenced 
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him  to  be  shot.  The  sentence  was  carried  into  effect,  on  the 
22d  of  December,  1815,  at  San  Christovaly  in  the  environs  of 
the  city  of  Mexico. 

On  this  occasion,  there  was  published  a  document,  with  the 
signature  of  Morelos,  in  which  he  was  represented  as  making 
a  solemn  recantation  of  his  errors ;  as  exhorting  his  dehided 
countrjnnen  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  go- 
9  vemment;  and,  after  imploring  the  forgiveness  of  his  God  and 
his  king,  acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  punishment  he  was 
about  to  suffer.  There  was  likewise  published  another  docu* 
ment,  wherein  he  offered^  that  if  the  viceroy  would  grant  him 
his  life,  he  would  engage  effectually  to  queU  the  ifuurrecthru 

Both  these  documents  have  been  declared  by  the  patriots  to 
be  forgeries  of  the  royalists ;  and  in  support  of  this  assertion, 
they  have  published  some  very  able  papers.  Indeed,  some  oi 
the  royalists,  who  were  present  at  the  execution  of  Morelos, 
have  had  the  candour  to  acknowledge,  that  he  died  in  the  most 
heroic  manner,  fervently  praying  for  the  emancipaUon  of  his 
country,  and  sternly  refusing  to  answer  any  interrogatories, 
tending  to  compromise  die  safety,  or  to  develop  the  views,  of 
the  patriots. 

The  death  of  Morelos  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  cause  of 
his  party,  as  he  was  the  only  one,  among  their  chiefs,  whose 
orders  were  implicitly  obeyed.  The  forces  under  his  command  « 
were  much  better  oi^;anized  than  any  other  troops  in  die  couur,  >' 
try;  and  they  had,  on  several  occasions,  displayed  great  va- 
lour, particularly  in  the  siege  oi  Zitaquaro^  where  they  gained 
a  victory  over  a  superiority  of  numbers.  The  memorable 
siege  of  Acapulco,  which  occupied  fifteen  months,  evidenced 
the  great  influence  that  Morelos  possessed  over  his  army;  for 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  impossible,  in  such  a  climate,  to 
cause  raw  troops  to  display  so  much  perseverance.  In  fact, 
all  the  royalists,  with  whom  the  writer  conversed,  expressed 
their  belief,  that,  had  Morelos  safely  reached' Tehuacan,  and 
there  concentrated  the  divisions  of  the  other  patriot  chiefs,  he 
]l^ould  have  been  able,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  have  destroyed  any 
force  that  the  royalists,  at  that  time,  could  have  brought  against 
them. 
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In  proportion  as  the  death  of  Morelos  excited  fresh  courage 
among  the  royalists,  it  occasioned  depression  and  confusion 
among  the  patriots.  Dissensions  took  place  in  the  Mexican 
congress ;  while,  among  the  military  chieftains,  ambition  to 
obtain  the  supreme  command  became  the  dominant  passion* 
Each  refused  to  act  in  concert  with  the  other,  and  endeav6ured 
to  promote  his  separate  interests  at  the  expense  of  those  of 
his  country.  ^ 

The  royalists  wete  not  idle,  at  this  juncture.  They  knew 
that  the  continuance  of  their  power  depended  upon  keeping  up 
this  spirit  of  jealousy  among  the  patriot  chiefs ;  and  they 
employed  bribery,  and  every  other  available  means,  to  pre- 
vent a  imion  of  the  revoluti<)nists,  well  knowing,  that  so  long 
as  they  remaned  scattered  in  divisions  throughout  the  pro^ 
vinces,  it  would  be  easy  to  beat  them  in  detail. 

The  fatal  consequences  flowing  from  these  dissensions 
among  the  patriots,  will  be  found  detailed,  in  their  proper 
place,  in  the  sequel. 

The  members  of  the  Mexican  congress,  after  the  capture  of 
Morelos,  pursued  their  route  to  Tehuacan,  where  they  arrived, 
and  began  to  exercise  their  legislative  functions,  by  issuing 
decrees,  which  were  obeyed,  or  disregarded,  as  suited  the  in- 
terests 6r  inclinations  of  the  military  commandants  to  whom 
♦  they  were  addressed, 
i,  Don  Manuel  Mm  y  Teran,  the  commander-in-chief  at  Te- 
huacan, was  viewed  with  a  jealous  eye  by  several  members  of 
the  congress ;  and  he  discovered  their  intetitions  to  deprive 
him  of  his  command.  As  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Teran 
were  devoted  to  him^  and  as  he  conceived  that  he  was  likely 
to  fall  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  the  congress,  he  resolved  on 
the  bold  step  of  dissolving  that  body,  and  of  seizing  the  per- 
sons of  the  members.  Accordingly,  he  sent  a  military  force  to 
the  house  where  they  were  assembled,  and  put  them  all  under 
arrest.  We  have  seen  his  manifesto,  in  justification  of  this 
daring  act;  ^d  although' we  do  not  pretend  to  decide  that  his 
alleged  reasons  for  the  measure  are>perfectly  satisfactory,  yet 
his  subsequent  conduct  proved  that  he  was  not  guided  by  any 
views  hostile  to  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Neither  does  he 
(6) 
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appear  to  have  dislnmoured  his  character,  by  any  act  of  re- 
venge against  those  members  of  the  congress  who  had  previ-^ 
ously  determined  on  hb  destruction ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
although  they  were  completely  in  his  power,  he  liberated  them 
all,  gave  some  of  them  money,  and  permitted  them  to  depart 
from  Tehuacan,  and  proceed  to  any  place  they  thought  proper. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Mexican  congress,  by  this  arbitrary 
lact  of  Teran,  was,  however,  a  fatal  event  to  the  cause  of  the 
patriots ;  for,  the  military  commanders,  in  the  different  fro- 
vinces,  no  longer  considering  themselves  subservient  to'  any 
orders,  openly  assumed  the  character  of  independent  chiefs 
in  their  respective-jurisdictions*  They  all  avowed  a  deadly 
hostility  to  Teran.  The  extraordinary  character  of  this  man^ 
who  had  not  only  to  contend  against  the  ro3ralists,  but  likewise 
against  the  machinations  of  his  compatriots,  will  be  described 
in  our  subsequent  details  of  the  revolution* 

At  the  time  that  the  revolutionary  cause  in  Mexico  assumed 
this  gloomy  and  desperate  aspect,  the  gallant  Spanish  general 
Mifia  was  forming  a  project,  in  London,  in  its  favour*  This 
brave  youth  had  rendered  eminent  services  to  his  native  coun- 
try, and  had  been  a  principal  instrument  in  frustrating  the 
designs  of  the  emperor  Napcdeon,  with  regard  to  Spain.  His 
distinguished  services  were  requited  by  the  ungrateful  Ferdi- 
nand, in  the  manner  which  will  be  detailed  in  the  following 
chapter. 

Prior  to  Mina^s  departure  from  London,  he  had  received 
some  accounts  of  the  disasters  in  Mexico,  which  we  have 
briefly  noticed :  but,  so  far  from  his  ardour  being  damped  by 
die  unpropitious  intelligence,  it  appeared  to  furnish  him  with 
new  incentives  to  resume  his  deeds  of  hardihood  and  valour, 
in  the  cause  of  an  oppressed  people.  The  constancy  of  diir 
high-minded  Spaniard,  struggling  with  obstacles  almost  insur- 
mountable, has  rarely  been  equalled— never  excelled. 

The  reader  will  find,  in  the  annexed  biographical  sketch  of 
Mina,  and  in  tlie  relation  of  his  daring  exploits  in  Mexico,  the 
portrait  of  a  hero,  worthyof  occupying,  on  the  page  of  history, 
a  distinguished  rank  among  the  martyrs  of  liberty. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

General  MtTia — His  early  life^  and  career  in  Spain-^His  mo- 
tives for  embarking' in  the  cause  of  Mexico — Arrival  at^  and 
transactions  in  Baltimore-^Departure  of  the  Expeditions^ 
Occurrences  at  Port  au  Prince — Arrival  of  the  Expedition 
at  Galvezton'^^Treachery  of  Correa — Departure  of  the  Ex- 
pedition from  Gahezton^  and  its  arrived  off  the  bar  of^he 
River  Santander^^Disembarkation  of  the  Division. 

DON  XAVIER  MINA  was  born  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember,  1789.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  well-bom  and 
respected  proprietary,  whose  domains  lay  near  the  to^vn  of 
Monreal,  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.  Brought  up  among 
the  mountains  of  his  native  province,  he  was  accustomed  to 
wander  through  their  rich  vallies,  and  to  pursue  the  diase 
amidst  the  grandeur  of  the  Pyrenees.  His  faculties,  thus 
nurtured  and  exercised,  expanded  themselves  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, while  his  mind  imbibed  dl  the  energy  of  an  unconquerable 
boldness.  The  wild  aspect,  the  rugged  scenery  of  an  Alpine 
country,  and  the  cheerful  and  buoyant  feelings  they  excite,  are 
well  known  to  have  a  powerful  eiFect  upon  the  formation  of 
character.  It  is  there  that  the  simple  mountaineer,  removed 
from  the  influence  of  the  refinements  of  society,  escapes  its 
corruption ;  and  we  find  the  elevated  valley  "  dignified  as  the 
abode  of  bravery  and  virtue."  It  is  there,  that  the  elements 
of  great  and  noble  daring  are  cherished ;  that  patriotism  is  a 
feeling  of  spontaneous  growth ;  and  thence  have  sprung  those 
heroic  spirits,  whose  exalted  deeds  have  shed  a  lustre  on  ha* 
manity. 

The  early  studies  of  Mina  were  pursued  at  Pampeluna  and 
at  Saragossa.  In  1808,  at  the  commencement  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  Spaniards  to  the  French  invasion,  he  was  a  student 
in  the  university  of  Saragossa*  At  that  period,  between 
eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  felt  the  strong  enthu* 
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siasm  of  the  times.  When  the  massacre  at  Madrid,  of  the 
2d  of  May,  shook  all  Spain,  and  the  cry  of  vengeance  was 
heard  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Guadiana,  he  abandoned  his  stu- 
dies, joined  the  army  of  the  north  of  Spain,  as  a  volunteer, 
and  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Alcomes,  Maria,  and  Bcl- 
chite.  The  events  of  that  period  are  still  fresh  in  our  remem- 
brance : — the  general  rising  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  the 
awakening  of  the  heroism  of  the  Spanish  people,  from  the 
slumber  in  which  it  had  been  spell-bound,  since  the  days  of 
Charles  V. 

Irritated  at  the  capture  of  his  armies.  Napoleon,  at  this  time, 
began  to  pour  fresh  troops  into  Spain ;  and  it  became  particu- 
larly important  to  the  Spaniards  to  have  a  communication 
with  France,  as  the  means  of  procuring  intelligence.  The 
gallant  young  Mina  undertook  the  enterprise.  Availing  him- 
self of  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  the  peasantry,  and  the 
passes  of  the  mountains,  he  executed  it  with  complete  suc- 
cess ;  establishing  a  secret  communication  with  the  provinces 
of  Prance,  adjacent  to  the  Pyrenees,  by  which  much  valuable 
information,  of  what  was  passing  in  France^  was  obtained  by 
the  Spanish  generals. 

The  Spanish  armies,  however,  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
numerous  and  veteran  troops  with  which  Napoleon  overspread 
the  country,  and,  being  defeated  in  every  regular  encounter, 
they  retreated  before  Ac  French. 

The  Catalonian  army,  after  the  defeat  at  Belchite,  a  town 
to  the  southward  of  Saragossa,  fell  back  to  TortosIL,  while 
the  French  occupied  a  line  extending  in  the  direction  of  the 
southern  frontier  pf  Arragon,  into  Catalonia. 

It  was  in  this  gloomy  situation  of  affairs,  that  Xavier  Mina 
formed  a  determination,  which  had  the  most  important  effects, 
not  only  upon  his  own  fortune  in  life,  but  upon  the  whole  war 
in  Spain.  He  resolved  to  pass  through  the  line  of  the  French 
position,  and,  gaining  his  native  province  of  Navarre,  to  make 
its  mountains  and  fastnesses  the  theatre  of  his  hostile  opera* 
tions ;  to  hang  on  the  rear* of  the  invaders,  to  intercept  their 
convoys  and  couriers,  and  to  cut  off  their  straggling  detach- 
ments. 
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In  an  evening  walk  he  first  commimicated,  to  a  friend  and 
kinsman,  his  plans  and  schemes ;  and  wifdded,  with  enthusi- 
asm, his  hopes,  and  fears,  and  visions  of  glory.  His  kinsman 
heard  him  to  the  end  in  silence,  and  then  pointing  to  a  gibbet 
which  stood  near,  "  If  you  succeed,  it  will  be  great :  if  you 
fail,  there  is  your  portion,"  was  his  reply.  In  answer  to  his 
solicitation  to  be  permitted  to  put  his  plans  in  execution,  the 
Spanish  general  told  him  it  would  only  be  throwing  away  his 
life,  as  he  would  be  cut  off  from  the  army;  "  I  do  not^'*  said 
Mina,  "  think  I  am  cut  ojf^  so  long  as  I  can  Jind  a  path  for  my 
horse.'^^  '  Finally,  he  left  Tortos^  with  twelve  men^  and,  pa43- 
ing  with  skill  through  the  line  occupied  by  the  French  army, 
arrived  in  Navarre.  Of  those  twelve,  one  is  at  present  a 
lieutenant ;  another  has  retired  with  nine  wounds ;  and  the 
rest  fell  in  batde* 

The  first  attempt  of  Mina  was  upon  a  small  guard  of  a 
dozen  French.  He  attacked  them  with  about  twenty  men, 
■and  captured  them  without  much  resistance.  The  next,  was 
on  a  party  of  thirty  men.  The  Spaniards,  who  had  nearly 
the  same  number,  lay  concealed  behind  a  stone  wall ;  upon  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  they  rose  and  fired.  In  the  contest 
which  ensued,  a  tall  grenadier  fired  at  Mina  with  deliberate 
aim,  and,  taking  shelter  behind  a  tree,  encouraged  his  party. 
But  the  Spaniards,  leaping  the  wall,  rushed  on,  and  setded 
the  combat  with  their  sabres.  This  successful  beginning  pro- 
duced the  most  important  results.  The  spirits  of  the  pea- 
santry were  roused;  many  successful  adventures  took  place; 
the  French  foraging  parties  were  cut  to  pieces ;  their  convoys 
attacked  and  plundered ;  and  their  couriers  intercepted*  The 
Spanish  government  had  scarcely  finished  their  rejoicing  for 
the  first  successes  of  Mina,  when  they  were  again  surprised 
by  his  sending  them  a  large  body  of  prisoners,  among  whom 
was  a  lieutenant  colonel ;  and,  at  another  time,  seven  hundred 
prisoners,  with  a  quantity  of  military  equipments,  stores,  and 
naoney. 

The  French  were  not  passive  spectators  of  these  chivalrous 
(exploits.  Upwards  of  thirty  individuals,  nearly  or  remotely 
(romiected  with  Mina^s  family,  were  suddenly  arrested,  and 
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sent  into  France.  War,  with  all  the  meliorations  introduced 
by  modem  civilization,  is  sufficiently  terrible  to  a  reflecting 
mind;  but  it  is  in  those  political  struggles,  where  die  relations 
and  kindred  of  an  individual,  are  made  answerable  for  his 
opinions  and  acts,  that  it  comes  armed  with  its  severest  afBic^ 
tions.  Among  the  relatives  of  Mina,  thus  torn  from  their 
country,  was  an  accomplished  young  lady,  the  object  of  his 
early  attachment.  Separated  from  each  other,  time,  and  the 
waves  of  an  adverse  fortune,  bore  them  still  farther  asunder, 
and  the  tender  affections,  the  sport  of  events,  sunk,  and  were 
lost  for  ever. 

Repeated  expeditions  were  undertaken  to  destroy  Mina, 
but  the  affections  of  every  peasant  being  with  him,  and  having 
correct  intelligence  of  every  movement,  he  was  enabled,  not 
only  to  baffle  and  elude  his  enemy,  but  frequentiy  coming  on 
them  by  surprise,  to  defeat  and  destroy  his  pursuers.  When 
he  found  their  forces  too  numerous  to  be  openly  resisted,  he 
appointed  a  place  of  rendezvous,  dispersed  his  band,  and,  se- 
parating from  each  other,  they  eluded  pursuit.  The  armed 
mountaineers  retired  to  their  homes,  or  to  secret  recesses,  and 
there  waited  till  their  leader  gave  the  signal ;  when,  suddenly 
re-appearing,  they  seemed  to  spring  from  the  earth,  like  the 
men  of  Cadmus,  a  legion  of  soldiers.  Mina,  with  a  select 
band,  the  nucleus  of  his  army,  retired  to  the  mountains.  A 
hill,  near  his  father's  mansion,  was  his  principal  retreat.  He 
was  familiar  with  its  fastnesses,  and  solitary  recesses,  and 
the  neglected  flocks  of  his  own  family,  furnished  him  and  his 
brave  companions  with  food.  When  he  determined  on  strik- 
ing a  blow,  he  gathered  his  forces  like  a  tempest  on  the  moun- 
tain top,  and,  descending  in  terror,  swept  the  province  to  the 
very  gates  of  Pampeluna. 

In  this  manner  was  begun  the  insurrection  in  the  province  of 
Navarre.  From  this  period,  bands  of  guerillas  were  organized 
throughout  the  country.  Thus  commenced  that  system,  which 
was  the  great  means  of  keeping  up  the  spirit  of  desperate  ani- 
mosity, and  which  became,  eventually,  the  principal  means  of 
delivering  Spain  from  her  invaders.  The  accounts  of  Mina's 
successes  ran  through  the  country,  and  produced  a  powerful 
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excitement  in  the  minds  of  the  people*  He  was  thence  sooa, 
enabled  to  raise  s^  respectable  division  of  troops,  whose  num- 
bers were  increirat^ d  by  the  peasantry,  whenever  it  was  ccm^ 
templated  to  strike  a  blow. 

•  The  central  junta  of  Seville  conferred  on  him  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and,  soon  after,  the  dignity  of  commandant  general  of 
Navarre*  The  junta  of  Arragon  also  appointed  him  com- 
manding general  of  upper  Arragon*  He  won  these  hoi^ours 
most  gallantly  by  his  sword,  in  a  gloomy  and  desperate  hour; 
they  were  confirmed  to  him  by  his  country ;  and  he  continued 
his  brilliant  career,  lighting  up  an  hostility  and  daring  resist- 
ance, which  has  made  the  French  invasion  of  Spain  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  modem  Europe* 

In  the  winter  of  1810— 11,  Mii^a  was  directed  by  the  Span- 
ish government  to  destroy,  if  possible,  an  iron  foundry  near 
Pampeluna,  from  which  the  French  were  si:^plted  with  a  num- 
ber of  articles  for  the  service  of  the  war.  Whether  it  was 
from  one  of  those  accidents  which  no  prudence  can  foresee,  or 
that  the  enemy  had  obtained  infbrmaticm  of  his  movements, 
this  unfortunate  enterprise  was  fatal  to  Mina*  Two  strong 
bodies  of  French  troops,  on  their  march  in  contrary  direcdons, 
arrived  at  the  same  time  at  the  two  entrances  of  a  narrow  valley* 
Mina  and  his  corps,  who  were  then  in  the  defile,  were  com- 
pletely enclosed*  The  fight  that  ensued  w^s  obstinate  and 
bloody^  The  gallant  Mina,  defending  himself  with  his  sword, 
fell,  pierced  with  wounds,  a  prisoner,  into '  the  hands  of  the 
enemy* 

Thus  ended  the  rapid  but  brilliant  career  of  Xavier  Mina 
in  Spain.  Fortune,  as  if  jealous  of  the  skill  and  heroism 
which  threatened  to  raise  him  above  her  capricious  favours, 
played  him  false  at  last.  But  the  spirit  which  he  had  raised 
was  still  alive ;  the  rage  of  his  warrior  mountaineers  was  kin- 
dled, and  they  chose  oi>e  of  his  family  to  lead  them  to  revenge* 
His  uncle  Espoz  was  the  chief  whom  they  selected,  and  he 
proved  himself  worthy  of  the  high  trust*  He  stands  first 
among  those,  whose  names  are  chaunted  through  Spain,  in  the 
hymns  of  triumph  of  a  delivered  people*  He  watched  faithfully 
through  the  dark  and  perilous  night,  which  overhung  his  coun- 
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try,  and  when  the  morning  of  her  deliverance  brcdce,  Espoz  was 
seen  chasing  the  last  Frenchman  from  Spain.  But  let  not  the 
full  glory  of  the  uncle,  diminish  that  of  the  nephew*  Xavier 
Mina  was  less  fortunate,  but  not  less  deservmg,  than  Espoz. 
Eg-ofeciy  tulit  alter  honores.  It  was  Xavier,  who  first  taught 
the  mountaineers  of  his  province  where  to  strike  at  the  invader, 
and  gave  system  to  their  irregular  valoun  He  encouraged,  by 
his  successes,  the  Spaniards  to  follow  his  daring  example ;  he 
braved  the  terrors  of  Napoleon's  vengeance ;  and  opened,  with 
his  sword,  the  path  which  led  to  the  deliverance  of  his  coun- 
try. He  was  not  one  and  twenty  when  taken  prisoner.  What 
might  not  have  been  expected  from  this  heroic  youth,  if  his 
career  had  been  continued  ? 

Mina  was  taken  to  Paris,  after  his  capture,  and  shut  up  in 
the  castle  of  Vincennes.  The  afflictions,  which  press  tqxm  the 
unfortunate  state  prisoner,  were  aggravated  to  him,  by  the 
care  with  which  all  intelligence  of  the  fate  of  his  relations,  or 
struggling  country,  was  concealed  from  him.  His  hair  came 
out,  and  his  person  was  completely  changed.  In  time,  how- 
ever, the  rigours  of  his  imprisonment  were  softened,  and  books 
were  given  him.  He  applied  himself,  with  great  industry,  to 
the  study  of  the  military  art,  in  which  he  derived  great  assist- 
ance from  some  of  the  veteran  officers,  who  were  his  fellow- 
prisoners.  He  remained  in  Vincennes  till  the  allied  armies  en- 
tered France,  nor  was  he  set  at  liberty  until  the  general  peace, 
which  took  place  upon  the  abdication  of  the  emperor  Napoleon. 

It  is  well  known,  that  king  Ferdinand,  on  his  return  to 
Spain,  was  met  by  a  deputation,  bearing  for  his  approval,  the 
constitution  under  which  Spain  had  been  governed,  during  the 
captivity  of  the  king ;  a  constitution  that  was  founded  on  the 
basis  of  a  meliorated  and  limited  monarchy.  It  was  formed 
to  meet  the  liberal  opinions  of  enlightened  Spaniards,  and 
those  changes  which  the  age,  and  modem  ideas,^  demanded. 
One,  out  of  the  many  instances  of  this  melioration,  nuiy  be 
cited  from  artick  No.  304,  which  for  ever  abolishes  aU  con- 
fiscation of  the  property  of  the  person  condemned  fi>r  crimes 
against  the  state;  and  the  humane  reason  assigned  is,  that 
confiscation  is  a  punishment  of  the  innocent  children,  and  not 
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of  the  criminaU  Nor  will  the  merit  of  this  distinction  be 
fiilly  understood,  until  we  reflect  that  there  is  scarcely  a  state 
or  kingdom  in  Eurc^ie,  in  which  the  contrary  doctriile  is  not 
held. 

The  conduct  of  Ferdinand,  on  his  return  to  Spain,  is  well 
known  to  the  world.  The  sympathies  of  the  liberal  and 
enlightened,  once  so  strong  in  his  favour,  in  every  country, 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  persecution  of  the  Cortes^  and  the 
proscription  of  the  patriot  leaders ;  by  the  prohibition  of  fb^ 
reign  books  and  journals ;  by  the  destruction  of  the  opening 
sources  of  national  improvement;  and  by  the  revival  of  the 
Inquisition,  with  its  demon  train  of  judicial  murders  and  mid«- 
nig^t  tortures.  The  dungeons  of  the  Holy  Office,  the  fortifi- 
cations  and  gallies,  in  which  soldiers  of  honour  were  con** 
demned  to  work  with  the  vilest  criminals,  and  the  list  of  ban*^ 
ishments,  confiscations,  and  executions,  forcibly  show,  in  what 
manner  bigotry  and  political  interest  will  destroy  the  imost 
generous  feelings,  and  sanction  the  vilest  ingratitude. 

Being  conspicuous  members  of  the  party  of  Liberates,  or 
ConstitutiondljstSy  ihs  two  Minas  soon  experienced  ^e  dis- 
pleasure of  tBtr- court,  and  the  frowns  of  the  king*  Xavier, 
however,  was  offered  the  conunand  of  the  military  forces  itt 
Mexico,  a  situation  ntXt  to  that  of  the  viceroy  of  New  Spain. 
He  declined  it ;  and^  being  apprehensive  of  the  consequences, 
retired  into  Navarre.  Espoz  y  Mina,  who  still  remained  %t  the 
head  of  his  mountain  warriors  in  Navarre,  immediately  re- 
ceived an  order,  depriving  him  of  his  command.  Matters 
being  thus  brought  to  a  crisis,  it  was  determined  by  the  two 
Minas  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  Cortes  and  the  constitution. 
They  had  no  time  to  form  any  extensive  plan.  It  wsis  agreed 
to  strike  immediately,  before  the  order  depriving  Espoz  of 
his  command  should  be  publicly  known.  The  details  of  this 
bold  attempt  are  interesting,  and  present  some  features  of  ro- 
mance ;  but  we  can  only  glance  slightiy  at  them.  While  Es- 
poz was  to  put  his  troops  in  motion,  th&t  he  might  arrive^  art 
a  concerted  hour,  under  the  walls  of  Pampelima,  Xavier  Mina 
entered  the  fisrtrcss.  There,  he  soon  communicated  with  a 
flew  officers,  who  were  known  to  him,  and  whose  sentimenti 
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were  favourable  to  the  Cortes.  Poptdar  in  the  whole  Spanish 
army,  and  his  name  endeared  to  those  soldiers  of  freedom,  he 
selected  a  few  of  them  to  be  his  guests  at  a  convivial  banquet. 
After  supper,  as  the  time  drew  nigh,  Mina  rose  up  suddenly 
amidst  them  ;  addressed  them  in  a  nervous  and  enthusiastic 
harangue ;  unfolded  the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of  the  court; 
and,  finally,  exhorted  them  to  give  the  blessings  of  fi^edom  to 
the  country  they  had  saved.  The  effect  was  electric  and 
complete.  They  arose,  and  crossing  their  swords,  as  they 
stood  around  the  banqueting  table,  swore  to  be  faithfuL  The 
sentinels  on  the  appointed  bastion  were  witiidrawn ;  the  lad- 
ders were  fixed ;  and,  from  the  dead  of  night,  almost  till  tiie 
dawn,  they  waited,  with  breatiiless  anxiety,  the  approach  of 
'  the  troops  under  Espoz  y  Mina.  Had  they  then  arrived,  a 
new  era,  pregnant  with  important  events,  would  have  opened 
on  Spain. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  were 
partiy  accidental,  and  implicate  the  policy,  not  tiie  bravery,  of 
£^K)z.  It  is  now  understood,  that  the  troops,  instead  of  be- 
ing excited  and  stimulated  for  such  an  occasion,  by  lus  OTderb 
were  rigidly  kept  from  liquor  and  refreshmeoW  They  were 
altogether  ignorant  of  the  reason  and  nature  of  an  expedition^ 
so  strange  to  them,  in  time  of  peace ;  and,  after  marching  till 
A  late  hour  in  the  night,  tiiey  began  to  murmur;  some  confu- 
sion lirose  in  a  corps  whose  commander  was  unpopular;  the 
march  was  delayed;  a  nocturnal  tumult  ensued;  and  the  sol- 
diers lay  down  in  scattered  parties  in  the  fields^  or  wandered 
in  search  of  refreshments.  Espoz,  who  had  rode  on  ahead, 
found,  on  his  return,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  a  scene  of 
confusion,  to  remedy  which,  all  his  exertions  were  baffled.  It 
was  irremediable,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost.  The  confe- 
derates in  Pampeluna  speedily  received  the  fatal  intelligence, 
and  immediately  quitted  the  fortress. 

Although  the  Spaniards  are  accustomed  to  obedience,  and 
**  the  king^s  name  is*a  tower  of  strength,*'  yet,  on  this  occa- 
sion, they  scorned  to  do  any  injury  to  their  generals.  Xavier 
Mina  traversed  the  whole  province  in  safety,  collected  aQ 
those  friends  whom  he  diought  might  be  compromitted  by  his 
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9tempt,  and<ei^red  France  in  full  uniform,  with  thirty  officers* 
He  was  arrested  by  the  orders  of  the  French  government,  and 
impriaoned  near  Bayonne^  but  was  afterwards  liberated,  and 
fassed  over  to  England.  From  the  British  government  he 
received  a  liberal  pension ;  we  believe^  two  thousand  poimds 
sterling  per  annum. 

During  his  sojouni  tin  England,  he  was  treated  by  several 
tminent  personages  with'  flattering  attentions ;  but  particular* 
Iff  by  an  English  nobleman,  alike  distinguished  for  his  aUacht 
W^%  to  die  cause,  of  fr^^om  throughout  the  world,  and  his 
furbalMly.to  stra^gerau  By  this  nohlemat,  Mina  was  ,madQ 
acquainted  with  general  Scott,  of  the  army  of  the  United 
St|»tes,  then  on  a  visit  to  England*  He  was  also  furnished 
with  A  ship,  arms,  and. military  stores,  by  some  English  gen* 
tlemifen  attached  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  to  enable  him  to 
inx>8ecute  an  enterprise  he  had  been  some  time  mediiating, 
against  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  as  the  quarter  whence  the 
most  severe  ,Uow  could  be  struck  against  the  tyranny  of  Fer- 
dinand.       ^ 

Mina,  in^  drawing  hb  sword  in  favour  of  the  independence 
of  Mexico,  consldeved  he  was  espousing  a  cause,  consonapt 
with  those  sacred  principles,  for  which  he  became  an  exile. 
Power  and  place  might  have  been  his,  if  be  had  chosen  to  float 
in  tlie  eddy  of  court  fiiviour ;  but  his  character  and  princijdes 
£orbade  him.  He  believed,  with  many  of  the  philosophers  of 
the  last,  century,  and  with  some  of  the  enlightened  men  of  his 
own  country,  that  the  treasures  of  the  New  World  had  a  fatal 
iffisct  on  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  Spain ;  therefore,  he  can* 
not  be  justly  accused  of  doing  a  wilful  injury  to  his  own  f:oun- 
try.  Nor  did  he  owe  allegiance  to  the  imgrateful  Ferdinand* 
An  exile,  cut  oflF  from  every  tie,  by  the  act  of  a  sovereign  who 
had  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  there  was  no  longer  any  liga- 
ment to  bind  him  to  the  throne  of  Ferdinand,  nor  any  rule, 
tveik  in  the  forgotten  code  of  villainage,  to  forbid  his  embark- 
ing in  the  glorious  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  Mexico.  He 
^  not,  like  Coriobmus,  league  with  his  country^s  enemies, 
npr,  like  Eugene,  devote  himself  to  a  foreign  court.  Defeat- 
ed in  his  attempt  to  uphold  the  Cortes,  and  the  cause  of  Span* 
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Uh  freedom  in  Europe,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  America.  He  boldly  entered  on  a  dangerous  and 
desperate  path  of  toil^  bearing  in  his  view  the  prospect  bf  that 
fate,  which  once  menaced  a  Hancock  and  a  Washingtmi ;  and 
which  overtook  a  Fitzgerald  and  an  Emmett. 

The  pretensions  of  Spain,  to  the  dominion  and  rule  of  the 
vast  regions  of  the  New  World,  are  too  lofty  and  extravagant 
for  the  jurists  of  the  nineteenth  c^itury.  The  time  has  gone 
by,  when  the  decrees  of  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  the  bulls  of 
a  Pope,  are  to  be  obeyed  and  worshipped  as  infaUible  fMca-^ 
dates,  by  sixteen  millions  of  the  human  race,  on  the  coodneM 
of  America.  Spain  has,  it  is  true,  by  a  watchful  jealousy ;  hy 
the  discouragement  of  learning,  of  commerce,  and  of  improve* 
ment  i  by  a  persecuting  hierarchy ;  and  by  the  dreadful  tribu* 
nal  of  the  Inquisition ;  bound  the  inhaUtants  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica in  strong  fetters.  But,  the  voice  of  that  spirit  which 
echoed  along  the  Allegany  in  '76,  has  already  been  heard  on 
the  Table  Land  of  Mexico,  is  now  rolling  amouff  die  Andes, 
and  will,  frt  long,  break  the  chains  of  servitude  tor  ev^. 

We  are  aware,  that  many  circumstances,  which  gave  a  pe- 
culiar character  to  the  contest  of  the  North  American  colonies 
for  independence,  do  not  exist  with  regard  to  the  South  Ame- 
ricans. The  flnglish  and  Spanish  colonies  were  planted  in  a 
manner  ^  widely  different,  as  the  characters  of  Cortez  and 
Pizarro,  were  from  tho^  of  Sir  Waker  Raleigh  and  WiUnm 
Penu.  On  the  basis  of  equal  law&y  trial  by  Jury,  liberty  of 
person,  conscience,  and  speech,  a  beantiful  fabric  of  society 
had  been  erected  in  the  British  American  colonies ;  and  the 
declaration  of  independence  was  the  Corinthian  capital^  which 
decorated  and  finished  the  columns  of  the  tem{de« 

The  revolutions  in  Spanish  America,  on  the  contrary,  are 
at  this  moment  affording  a  signal  proof  of  the  effect  of  early 
dispositions,  implanted  in  nations,  and  perhaps,'  (although  the 
opinion  may  not  be  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of  some 
mpdem  philosophers)  of  the  punishment  which  national  cridM 
prepares  for  posterity.  The  predictions  of  the  benevolent 
and  venerable  Las  Casas  have  already  been  fulfilled.  A  de« 
solating  civil  war  has  acquired,  from  the  oppression  of  a  tyran» 
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Bic  goremmait,  and  the  cruel  disposition  which  has  been  en* 
couraged  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  uncommon  features  of 
horror.  The  frequent  refusal  of  quarter,  die  sacrifice  of 
persons  in  cold  blood,  the  proscription  and  destruction  of  whole 
cBstricts,  the  mutilations  and  butchery  of  females  and  chiU 
4ren,  avenge,  terribly  avenge  die  sufferings  of  the  simple  and 
peaceable  aborigines,  as  well  as  the  outrages  under  which  the 
Cresoles  have  been  so  long  groaiing. 

It  is  a  political  fact,  now  admitted  to  be  true  in  its  utmost 
extent,  that  the  government  of  Spain,  over  her  American 
colonies,  was  worse  than  any  other  recorded  in  the  page  of 
history.  In 'vain  luree  her  apologists  referred  us  to  the  pon- 
derous  vohunes  of  "in*  Leyea  de  las  Indiaa^'*  or  to  her  ecde- 
riastical  regulations,  for  proofs  of  her  moderadon  and  wisdom. 
We  have  on  imerring  and  melancholy  proof,  in  die  past  and 
present  coacBtion  of  society  in  those  regions,  of  the  pestilen- 
tial influence  of  die  Spanish  government.  It  has,  in  every 
way,  tended  to  awe,  to  depress,  and  to  brutalize  die  people ;  to 
cut  off  all  means  of  improvement ;  to  destroy  in  its  infancy 
every  gerine  of  melibraticm,  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  many 
physical  Ucssings  which  their  great  dountry  afforded  them. 

In  the  vast  empire  of  New  Spain,  containing  nearly  seven 
millions  of  people,  there  is  but' one  pnblic  journal,  and  that 
newspaper  is  printed  murder  the  immediate  control  of  a  vigi-^ 
lant  and  jealous  government.  No  foreign  or  domestic  intelli- 
gence is  ever  inserted  in  this  paper,  but  such  as  comports 
widi  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  government.  In  this  state 
of  wretchedness  and  ignorance,  has  the  great  mass  of  society 
been  kept,  in  Spanish  America,  for  near  three  hundred  years. 

A  great  change,  however,  has  taken  place  within  the  kst 
ten  years,  and  every  fnend  of  humanity  must  rejoice,  that  the 
emancipation  of  Soudi  America  and  Mexico,  from  Spsmish 
diraldom,  is  an  event  now  no  longer  doubtful.  It  may  be  re- 
tarded to  a  period  more  distant,  than  many  sanguine  friends  of 
the  cause  suppose ;  but  every  day  unfolds  new  evidences,  not 
'  only  of  the  impracticability  of  Spain  ever  re*subjugattng  such  of 
the  col<»ies  as  are  already  in  open  revolt,  but  also  of  the  very 
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p]pc9ria<i»  tenare,  on  whidi  s^  hMs  her  domiAioii  aver  cer-' 
tmn  tectioQs  that  still  ad^iowledge  her  sovereigiity. 
;  This  important  rfa^  wiU  be.inore  clearly  developed  in  tho 
following  narrative  of  Mina's  ^cpedition,  and  althoi^  ibe 
gtiUant  youth  andvhis  bcave  .companions  have  been  sacri&oedf 
tbey  hi|ve  perished  in  a  noble -cause.  We  shall  demonstrate^ 
by  A  plain  statement  of  the  eoUrabrdinary  circumstances  rek* 
ting  to  that  expedition,  that  had  M ina  landed  with  fifteen  bun« 
dtvdor  two  thousand'  soldiers,  instead  of  two  hundred  and 
miventy^ .  in  any  part  of  the  Mexican  kingdom,  he  could  have 
marched  direct  upon  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  overturned  the 
Spanish  govermnent  ahnost  without  a  stru|^lc.  We  are  aware^ 
that  dib  assertion  wiU  surprise  those  Who  are  uninformed  of 
the  character  and  feelings  of  the  Mexicim  people }  and  we  aie 
Bbewtae  aware,  that  the  orutbs  we  are  about  to  .develop,  wiB 
be  a  source  of  morti&caition  to  the  prideof  the  Spanidi  gov* 
emment ;  but,  be  thaSAs.it  may,  we  pitdge  ourselves  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  narratmi,  and  leave  die  intdligent  reader  to 
draw  his  own  conclusioMB.:  » 

General  Mina  had  .originally  intended,  and*  made  his  ar- 
rangements to  proceed  direct  to  .the  Mexic^  coast,  ooncekv* 
ing  that  ^e  inhabitants  genendly  would  rise  Vk  his  fisvour ;  but, 
altering  his  plan  a  short  time, prior  to  his>dqMUture,  ia  omse* 
quence  of  a  part  of  his  plans  in  £uit»pe  being  firuatiAted,  and 
some  information  that  be  received  from  a  respectaUe  source, 
he  sailed  from  England,  for  the  Chesapesdee,  in  the  mondi  of 
May,  1816,  accompanied  by  thirteen  Spanish  and  Italian,  and 
two  English  officers. 

After  a  passage  of  fortyrsix  <kiys,  tbe  ship  anived  in  Haimp* 
ton  Roads.  The  gener^  disembarked  at  Norfdik,  whence  he 
proceeded  by  land  to  Bdtltmore,  at  whidi  city  the  ship  anived 
on  the  6d  of  July.  Mina  h^e  made  an  arrangement  for  a  foat 
sailing  brig,  pierced  for  guns;,  and  purchased  a  quantity  of 
field  and  battering  artillery,  mortars,  ammunition,  clothings 
and  military  stores  of  every  description.  While  these  prepay 
rations  were  making,  the  ship  was  put  in  a  state  ioit  the  ac*^"^^^ 
commodation  of  passoiigers;  and  the  general  visited  PhiladeU 
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pida  and  New  York^  where  aieyeial  Americans  and  Eiurbpca^ 
.volimCeered  dieir  services,  as-  oAcersy  to  accompany  Unu  He 
was  not  desirous  of  lUigmei^ting  his  force,  ,except  as  to  officens 
being  under  die  impression,  as  before  remarked,  diat  he  wouk) 
be  joined  by  die  natives,  on  landmg  in  Mexico.  He  obtained 
every  possible  informittionof  die  state  of  things  in  that  couro> 
try ;  and  ascertraied  that  a  small  place  on  the  Meoucan  coast, 
to  the  northward  of  Vera  Cruz,  called  BoqtdOa  de  Piedrc^ 
was  fortified,  and  still  held  by  the  patriot  general  Don  GimdfS" 
btpe  Victoria.  He  also  learned^  that,  aldiough  the  patriots 
had  met  with  recent  disasters,  y«t  they  still  maintabed  several 
strong  guerilla  parties  in  the  different  provinces.  :" 

In  the  meantime,  many  attempts  were  made,  by  the  repre* 
^sentative  of  the  Spanish  government,  to  destroy  the  expeditioit. 
During  the  passage  from  England,  some  of  the  Spanish  offi- 
cers had  a  dispute  with  die  general ;  four  of  whom,  on  dieif 
«TivaI  in  the  United  States,  presented  themselves  to  Don 
JLuis  de  Onis,  the  Spanish  minister,  and  gave  such  informsr 
tion  as  they  possessed,  reladve  td  tlie  general's  intended  ope*- 
rations*  Aldiough  their  communications  were  crude,  endugh 
was  ii|iq>artBd  to  awaken  the  jealousy  and  suspicion  of  the 
minister,  who,  ever  on  the  alert  to  support  the  dignity  and  in^ 
terest  of  his  master  Ferdinand,  immediately  addressed  the 
American  government,  representing  die  nature  of  the  informa- 
^n  he  had  received,  and  calling  upon  it  to  suppress  the  threat- 
aied  undertaking  of  Mina :  but,  as  the  complaints  of  the  minis*- 
(er  were  not  sustained  by  any  positive  data,  and  as  the  existing 
laws  did  not  prohibit  the  exportation  of  military  stores^  nor 
the  sailing  of  American  vesseb  to  any  part  of  the  worid  in 
amtty  widi  the  United  States,  for  commercial  objects;  and  a* 
die  rights  of  hosjntality  were  alike  extended  to  all  parties,  the 
executive  did  not  think  proper  to  interfere,  as  long  as  the  ge* 
neml  and  his  agents  moved  within  the  sphere  of  the  laws  of 
the  republic. 

.  The  Spanish  consul  at  Baltimore,  having  understood  die 
intended  object  of  the  ship  from  the  steward,  who  ran  away 
from  her,  and  who,  lindetstsndfaig  Spanish,  had  overheard  the 
conversation  of  the  malecontents  on  the  voyage,  applied  to  the 
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British  c<msul  for  his  official  usistance  in  ridding  the  Spanish 
govemnent  of  its  cause  of  afaurm.  It  is  jret  doubtfid,  in  die 
mind  of  the  writer,  whether  the  Spanish  representative  sur» 
passed  the  British  consul,  in  this  inst^ce,  in  strenuous  ezer* 
tions  in  the  cause  of  Ferdinand  VI L  He  ostensibly  attadied 
more  credit  to  the  bare  ipse  Aoctt  of  a  worthless  deserter,  thaa 
to  the  papers  and  documents  of  the  ship ;  and,  ws^ut  any 
other  proof  that  her  destination  was  illicit,  than  tiiat  of  the  as- 
sertic^s  of  known  mutineecs,  he,  of  himself,  unjustifiably  as- 
sumed  a  high  jurisdiction  in  a  neutral  country,  whose  govern* 
nent  had  witiiheld  its  interference :  and,  aMuHigh  the  ship  had 
not  been  emploj^d  in  any  respect  in  contravention  to  the  Bri* 
tish  laws,  and  it  could  not  be  established  that  it  was  intended 
diat  she  should  be  so  employed,  while  she  wcn'e  a  British  flag^ 
he  endeavoured  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  voyage. 
In  fieict,  die  British  consul  acted,  in  diis  business,  more  like 
the  representative  of  die  Spanish,  than  the  consul  of  a  free 
government;  and,  at  all  events,  it  indicated  his  hostiUty  to  die 
cause  of  liberty  in  Spanish  America. 

A  quantity  of  military  stores  were  put  on  board  die  sUp,  as 
cargo ;  and  the  passengers,  destined  to  embark  in  her,  being 
in  readiness,  she  took  from  the  custom-house  a  deara&ce  for 
St.  Thomas,  and  proceeded  outside  of  fort  M'Henry,  where 
she  anchored :  but  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  diat  the 
British  consul  was  induced,  even  dien,  to  relinquish  his  hold 
on  die  papers. 

On  die  evening  of  t^e  38di  of  August,  die  passengers,  m 
number  about  two  hundred,  embarked,  under  the  direction  of 
colonel  the  count  de  Ruuth.  Mina  remained  to  go  out  in  die 
brig,  whose  cargo  was  not  quite  ready.  The  ship  was  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Port  au  Prince,  there  to  await  die  arrival  of  die 
general. 

The  ship  left  the  capes  of  Virginia,  on  the  Ist  of  September, 
in  company  widi  a  Spanish  schooner,  which  had  been  hired  by 
Mina,  and  on  board  of  which  was  lieutenant-cokmel  Mjrers, 
of  the  artillery,  with  his  company ;  but,  a  tright  or  two  after 
sailing,  diis  vessel  separated  fran  the  ship,  and  proceeded  to 
the  rendezvous. 
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After  a  passage  of  seventeen  days,  the  ship  arrived  at  PcMtt 
au  Prinee,  wh^e  she  found  her  consort  the  schooner.  The 
following  night,  the  island  was  visited  by  one  of  those  destruo- 
tive  hurricane  eommoii  to  the  West  Indies.  'Amid  the  scene 
4>f  general  havoc,  the  ship  sustained  her  portion  of  damage. 
She  parted  one  of  her  cabks,  drove  with  another  ahead,  and 
got  foul  of  a  Haytian  frigate,  of  thirty-two  guns ;  in  conae^ 
^uence  of  which,  the  foremast,  maintopmast,  and  several  spars, 
were  carried  away,  besides  considerable  injury  sustained  in 
the  huU ;  and  the  frtg^  lost  her  three  masts  by  the  board. 
The  ship,  however,  hooking  tke  frigate's  moorings^  held  on ; 
and,  about  three  o^clock,  the  gale  abated.  Day-Ught- offered 
to  view  the  melancholy  scene  of  die  diip  dismasted,  and  the 
iKhooner,  her  consort,  upset,  and  grounded  on  a  shoal. 

The  storm  having  abated,  the  passengers  werei  landed  in  the 
course  of  the  forenoon,  and  the  ship  was  then  hauled  into  the 
inner  harbour.  The  misfortune  which  had  befallen  her  bore 
a  serious  aspect ;  it  being  feared,  that  it  would  be  impractica- 
ble to  repair  her;  however,  l;hese  appceheiisionft  were  soon 
relieved,  by  she  generous  conduct  of  the  late  president  of  the 
tepuUtc,  by  whom  spars  were  lumid>ed^  the  use  of  the  arsenal 
was  gtBBted,  and  every  {afiUity  afibrded« 

The  brig  being  ready  for  sea,  the  genoal  and  staff  embarkr 
ed,  asd  sailed  from  Baltimore,  on  the  2rth  of  Septembec 
During  Us  stay  in  that  city,  the  simplicity  and  modesQr  ef  his 
demeanour,  the  honesty  of  his  transactiopis,  and  bis  gend^ 
Bianly  deportment,  had  gained  him  the  esteem  of  a  conskler-* 
able  portion  of  its  society.  He  was  applied  to,  while  in  the 
United  States,  to  lend  his  assistance  to  the  equipping  of  South 
American  privateers;  and^  though  tj^  offer  was  highly  ad vaup 
tageous,  he  refused  it  with  indignation:  ^^  What  reason,"' said 
•he,  ^  have  you  to  siippose  that  Xavier  Mina  would  plunder 
faistoKiffBnding  countrymen?  I  war  against  Ferdinand  and 
tyranny,  not  against  Spaniiffds." 

While  the  ship  was  refitting^  general  Mina  arrived  at  Port 
au  Prince.    Although  he  was  much  chagrined  by  the  late  dis- 
aster, and  the  delay  and  expense  resulting  therefrom,  yet,  by 
his  activi^  and  perseverance^  he  soon  surmounted  this  fir»t 
(8) 
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obstacle  to  his  expedition.  He  was  received  with  partiodar 
aittention  by  general  Petion,  who  afibrded  him  every  assistance 
in  his  power. 

In  this  place,  several  individaals^  both  AmericanJB  and  £u* 
ropeans,  abandoned  the  expedition.  In  some  few  instances, 
they  were  prevented  from  accompanying  it  by  sickness ;  but 
the  majority  of  them  assigned  reasons,  in  extenuation  of  dieir 
conduct,  which  should  have  been  seriously  considered  before 
Aey  volunteered.  Mina  viewed  their  defection  with  merited 
disregard ;  observing,  that  he  wished  none  to  follow  his  for* 
tunes,  but  such  as  would  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  devoie 
themselves  to  the  cBxmti  of  liberty.  .This  loss  was,  however^ 
in  some  measure  counterbalanced  by  the  acquisition  of  some 
seamen,  who  had  deserted  from  a  French  frigate,  then  laying 
in  the  road«.» 

The  general  had  understood^  that  commodore  Aury,  a  pai> 
triot  naval  t:ommander,  was  cruising  in  the  Bay  of  Mexico, 
and  ikui  he  had  fonned  an  establishment  on  the  iabnd  of  San 
Luis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Trinidad.  Thidier  he  de- 
termined to  repair,  under  the  expectation  that  hb  vieWs  would 
be  promoted  by  that  oflEicer.  Having  a:igaged  a  small  sdboon- 
er,  in  lieu  of  the  Spanish  vessel  which  had  uf»et  during  the 
late  hurricane,  and  die  ship  being  refitted  in  die  best  possible 
manner,  the  expedition,  consisting  of  the  brig,  ship,  and 
schooner,  on  the  24di  of  October,^  noade  sail  for  the  island  of 
San  Luis,  on  the  Mexican  coast. 

Misfortune  seems  to  have  accompanied  the  expediticMi, 
from  the  date  of  the  ship's  arrival  at  Hayti.  After  leav* 
ing  Port  au  Prince,  an  almost  continual  csim  was  experi- 
enced, so  that  the  expedition  was  thirty  days  in  perform- 
ing a  voyage,  which,  with  the  usual  sea  breeze  in  those  lati* 
tudes,  could  have  been  made  in  ten  or  twelve.  The  tedious- 
ness  of  the  voyage  was,  however,  a  light  evil,  compared  widi 
others  which  the  expedition  was  doomed  to  suffer*  That 
dreadful  contagion,  the  y^Uow  fever,  broke  out  oa  board  die 
ship.  It  had  been  brought  from  the  shore  by  one  of  the  pas- 
sengers, who  died  a  £ew  days  after  sailing.  The  iafecdoB 
spreaa  to  die  other  vessels*    The  brig,  not  beiAg  crowded. 
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'  suffered  little,  losing  only  one  man.  The  ship^s  sidr  list  was 
soon  sweyed  to  fifty  and  sixty  daily :  however,  not  more  than 
s^ven  or  eight  died.  But  on  board  the  schooner,  where  the 
air  was  confined,  a  melancholy  scene  ensued :  of  the  few  on 
board,  eight  died,  among  whom  was  lieutenant-colonel  Daly. 
At  last,  the  brig  was  obliged  to  take  her  in  tow,  as  Acre  was 
not  an  individual  on  board  free  from  the  fever,  except  a  black 
woman.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  exertions  of  an  excel- 
lent physician,  it  is  probable  the  expedition  would  have  been 
destroyed.  This  worthy  man.  Dr.  John  Hennessy,  formerly 
of  Kingston,  Jamaica,  did  not  merely  give  evidence  of  his 
professional  skill,  but  his  indefatigable  activity,  and  sympa- 
thizing attentions,  were  unremitting,  and  endeared  him  to  eve- 
ry individual  of  the  expedition.  The  vessek  arrived  at  the 
Grand  Cayman  island,  where  a  plentiful  supply*  of  turde  was 
procured ;  which,  together  with  cool  northerly  breezes,  soon 
rendered  the  passengers  convalescent.  At  this  island,  they 
who  were  on  board  the  schooner  represented  to  the  general, 
that  it  was  hnpossible  for  them  to  proceed  any  farther  in  that 
iU-fated  vessel.  Orders  were  therefore  given,  that  those, 
who  were  reported  to  be  free  from  fever,  should  be  passed  xm 
board  the  ship ;  while  the  schooner,  with  her  sick,  wei^  into 
tfie  Grand  Ca}rman.  The  ship  and  brig  proceeded  on  their 
course,  and  arrived  off  the  encampment  at  San  Luis,  on  die 
24di  of  November,  after  a  distressing  passage  of  thirty  days. 

Hie  general  here  met  with  commodore  Aury ;  and,  as  the 
north  winds,  which  render  the  Mexican  coast  very  dangerous, 
then  prevailed,  an  order  was  given  for  die  landing  of  the  ex- 
pedition. As  there  was  not  sufficient  water  on  the  bar  to  ad- 
mit the  vessels,  measures  were  taken  to  unload  them ;  and  an 
old  hulk,  lying  in  the  harbour,  was  appropriated,  by  the  com- 
modore, for  the  reception  of  the  stores. 

The  setdement,  called  Galvezton,  was  established  on  the 
east  end  of  the  island.  The  entrance  into  the  harbour  is  de- 
fended by  a  bar,  ciqiable  of  admitting  vessels  of  easy  draft, 
there  being  twelve  feet  of  water  on  it;  but  the  swell  often 
renders  the  channel  dangerolts.  Inside  the  bar,  there  is  a  good 
depth  of  water,  up  to  the  setdement;  but  the  bay,  into  which 
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ihe  river  La  Trinidad  disembogues,  is  m  many  parts  very 
riioal.  The  island  is  k)w ;  and  the  water,  which  is^  obtained 
by  digging  in  die  sand,  is  brackish.  A  plenty  of  good  water 
may,  however,  be  obtained  in  the  cane  brakes,  at  some  dis< 
tance  from  Galvezton,  where  the  shipping  usually  fill  their 
casks*  The  idand  is  intersected  by  large  bayous.  It  is  co* 
yered  with  long  prairie  grass ;  and  abounds  with  deer  and  wild 
fowls ;  while  the  bay  yields  fine  fish,  and  the  bayous  excellent 
oysters. 

As  soon  as  the  troops  were  landed,  an  encampment  was  laid 
out,  and  the  tents  were  pitched.  On  the  west  side  of  Galvez- 
ton^ commodore  Aury  had  commenced  throwing  up  a  mud 
fort  s  and,  to  the  westward  of  this,  was  Mina's  encampment. 
The  requisite  arms  were  served  out,  two  field*pieces  and  two 
howitzers  were  landed,  and  the  engineer  department  was  dili- 
gendy  employed  in  preparing  fixed  ammunition;  the  mechanics 
were  set  to  work,  clothing  was  served  out  to  the  men,  and  the 
officers  were  furnished  with  their  respective  uni£mns.  The 
commodore  supplied  the  division  with  rations  of  excellent 
fresh  bread,  salt  beef,  pork,  fish,  oil,  uid  brandy;  which,  with 
die  game,  and  the  supplies  brought  by  the  coasters,  enabled 
the  division  to  fare  well. 

In  ^e  meantime,  the  ship  and  brig,  as  it  was  unsafe  to  keep 
them  at  apchorage  on  the  coast,  had  been  ordered  to  proceed 
to  New  Orleans* 

The  immediate  attention  of  the  general  was  directed  to  the 
organization  of  his  regiments.  Officers  were  appointed  to  the 
different  corps,  which  it  was  expected  would  be  filled  up  aooQ 
after  the  descent  should^ be  made;  The  American  officers, 
who  did  not  understand  the  Spanish  language,  were  formed 
into  a  company,  styled,  ^^  the  Guard  of  Honour  of  the  Mexican 
Congress,^'  of  which  the  general  was  captain,  a  colonel  the 
lieutenant,  and  so  on.  Colonel  Young,  an  officer  who  had  dis* 
tinguished  hintself  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
whose  gallantry  and  activity  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter 
to  notice,  was  subsequentiy  placed  in  command  of  this  com- 
pany. The  numjlji^rs  of  the  expedition  being  few,  this  arrange- 
ment  was  made,  'both  with  4he  view  to  self-defence,  and  to 
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teep  the  officers  united;  the  general  intending  to  transfer  them 
to  other  corps,  as  they  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish 
language,  in  which  the  chaplain  of  the  division  commenced 
instructing  them.  In  &ct,  all  the  measures  of  the  general 
clearly  proved  that  he  perfectly  knew  how  to  order  his  little 
force  to  the  best  advantage.  The  following  was  the  organtza^ 
tion  of  the  corps  :— 

Guard  of  Honour — Colonel  Young. 

Artillery — Colonef  Myers. 

Cavalry — Colonel  the  Count  de  Ruuth. 

First  Regiment  of  the  Line — Major  Sardi. 

Engineer  •\ 

Commissariat      V  Departments. 

Medical  J 

Blacksmiths^  Carpenters^  Printers^  and  Tailors* 

The  infant  army  was  daily  exercised,  and  the  greatest  ^ood 
order  prevailed. 

The  general  had  frequent  interviews  with  commodore  Aury, 
and  was  very  desirous  of  establishing  a  cordial  understanding 
widi  him.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  effected ;  and  thereby 
Mina  lost  an  important  accession  to  his  force,  as  the  commo- 
dore had  actually  raised  a  body  of  two  hundred  troops,  for 
the  purpose  of  invading  the  province  of  Texas. 

Aury  held  a  commission  in  the  service  of  the  Mencan  re« 
public,  as  governor  of  the  province  of  Texas,  and  general  in 
ihc  Mexican  republican  army.  This  commission  had  been 
granted  him  by  Don  yosS  Manuel  de  Herrera^  who  resided  ii| 
New  Orleans,  as  ambassador  to  the  United  States  from  the 
Mexican  republic.  Herrera  had  been  appointed  by  the  Mexi* 
can  congress,  at  die  period  when  the  revolution  wafs  in  its 
most  flourishing  state;  when  general  Morelos,  the  distinguish* 
ed  patriot  chief,  had  taken  Acapulco,  subdued  the  province 
of  Oaxaca,  and  estaUisfaed  hisr  authority  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  Mexican  empire.  The  right,  therefore,  of  Herrera, 
to  appoint  Aury  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  republic,  cannot  be 
^csdoned. 
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*  Herrcra  was  a  priest,  grave  in  his  manners;  but  he  possessed 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  consequently  was  easily 
imposed  on.  During  his  stay  at  New  Orleans,  he  rendered  no 
effectual  services  to  the  Mexican  cause,  except  by  some  trifling 
shipments  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  which  he  sent  to 
general  Victoria. 

Previous  to  general  Mina*s  sailing  from  Baltimore,  a  fast 
sailing  schooner  had  been  despatched  for  the  Mexican  coast, 
to  ascertain  the  situation  of  affairs,  and  to  open  a  communica- 
tion with  general  Victoria,  who,  it  was  understood,  had  a  con- 
siderable patriot  force  under  his  orders,  in  the  province  of 
Vera  Cruz,  and  held  a  small  fort  on  the  coast,  at  a  place  called 
Boqmlla  de  Piedras.  This  mission  was  entrusted  to  doctor 
Mier,  a  native  of  the  internal  provinces,  and  in  whom  die 
general  placed  great  confidence. 

The  doctor,  however,  was  alarmed  at  the  stormy  weather  he 
experienced'  in  the  gulf,  and  put  into  New  Orleans :  from 
thence  he  despatched  the  schooner  for  Boquilla.  On  her  ar* 
rival  there,  the  captain  (bund  that  die  post  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  royalists,  and  he  repaired  to  Galvezton.  Information 
was  afterwards  received,  that  Victoria  had  taken  a  port  to  the 
northward  of  Boquilla,  called  Nautla.  The  schooner  was 
despatched  for  the  latter  place,  with  letters  from  Mina  for 
Victoria ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  place  had  be&k  retaken, 
and  on  her  arrival  the  captain  found  the  Spanish  flag  flying. 

Mina  deeply  regretted  that  he  could  not  open  a  communi- 
eadon  with  Victoria,  because  he  was  perfrcdy  aware  of  his 
merits,  and  he  felt  the  importance  of  acting  in  concert  with 
him.  If  Mina  could  have  formed  a  junction  with  Victoria, 
and  safely  landed  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war  which  he 
had  dien  at  his  command,  it  would  have  opened  a  new  era  in 
the  revoludon :  he  could  then  have  penetrated  through  the 
province  of  Vera  Cruz,  to  Tehuacan,  formed  a  union  with  the 
forces  of  Teran,  Osoumo,  and  the  other  patriot  chiefs,  and, 
in  all  human  probability,  would  have  been  able  to  strike  a  de- 
cisive blow  against  the  royalists.  The  non-execution  of  this 
part  of  Mina's  plans,  may  be  assigned  as  one  of  th^  causes  of 
the  eventual  failure  of  his  undertaking. 
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Doctor  Mier,  hearing  of  the  giuneral's  arrival  at  Galvez* 
tob,  left  New  Orleans,  and  repaired  to  that  place.  The  doc** 
tor  was  a  man  of  most  amiable  manners,  and  although  he  had 
been  educated  a  priest,  he  was  liberal  in  his  sentiments,  a 
good  scholar,  and  an  ardent  advocate  for  the  emancipation  of 
his  country  from  the  despotism  of  Spain.  He  was  not,  how*^ 
ever,  calculated  to  ride  in  the  whirlwind  of  a  revolution,  being 
naturally  timid ;  but,  from  his  general  knowledge  of  New 
Spain,  and  his  influence  in  society,  the  general  calculated  much 
on  his  services,  and  was  sincerely  attached  to  him. 

The  doctor  had  been  one  of  the  victims  of  Spanish  bigotry, 
in  consequence  of  having  delivered  a  discourse,  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  in  which  he  undertook  to  prov£  that  the  famous  atory 
of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe^  was  an  imposture  of  the  priest* 
hood.  For  this  act  of  free  thinking  and  speaking,  he  was  shut 
up. for  several  years  in  Ae  dungeons  of  the  Inqmsition,  and 
was  afterwards  sent  to  Rome.  There,  by  his  talents  and  ur« 
banity  of  manners,  he  became  a  farourite  with  the  Pope.  Upcm 
die  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in  Spain,  he  went  there,  and 
pr^aobed  destruction  to  its  invaders;  but  being  a  zealous  con* 
stitutionalist,  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  England.  There 
he  met  Mina,  and  most  cordially  engaged  fo  accompany  him 
to  Mexico.  Having  mentioned  the  apparition  of  the  Virgin  of 
Guadalupe,  and  as  it  is  one  among  the  numerous  evidences  of 
the  superstition  which  has  so  long  prevailed  in  Spanish  Amen* 
€%  it  may  not, be  amiss  to  give  sctme  detail  of  the  origin  of 
this  apparition.  We  know,  from  authentic  records,  that  the 
auperstitiQus  terrors  instilled  by  t|ie  Spanish  priests  into  the 
minds  of  the  igaoarmt  ajborig^es,  were,  at  the  commencement 
of  tb^  conquest,  of  much  more  service  to  the  government  of 
Spam  than  its  arms.  The  images  and  pictures  of  saints,  which 
the  priests  had  previously  buried,  0|r  hidden  in  places  where 
^y  might  easily  be  found  by  the  Indians,  are  at  this  day  to 
be  seen, in  almost  every  village  and  town  in  the  empire.  The 
discovery  of  those  images  is  ascribed  to  thei  interposition  of 
Hei^ven.  Every  town  has  its  tutelar  saint,  upon  which  are 
lavished  immense  sums  of  money,  in  dresses,  gold  and  silver 
oniaments,dikm<MKls,and  other  precious  stones.  To  all  of  these, 
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the  Padres  have  given  names,  and  to  each  one  is  attributsed 
miraculous  powers,  by  the  creduloos  Indians,  and  indeed  by 
many  bigoted  Creoles.  The  holy  tribunal  has  most  studioudy 
cherished  this  superstition,  and  has  hurled  its  thunders  against 
him,  who  dared  to  question  the  sacred  origin  of  these  images* 
It  would  fill  volumes  were  we  to  attempt  to  detail  die  aston^ 
ishing  circumstances  attending  these  discoveries,  and  the  mi- 
raculous virtues  ascribed  to  each  saint.  They  have  beoi 
transmitted  from  one  generation  to  anodier,  and  have  received 
so  many  embellirimients  and  confirmi^ions,  from  the  craf^ 
«id  credulous,  (die  latter  of  whom  imagine,  that  the  sure^ 
way  of  propitiating  the  favour,  is  to  magnify  die  powers,  of 
the  saint,)  that  even  some  of  the  priests  of  better  judgment 
have  been  led  to  believe  in  those  wonderful  attributes,  and  are 
ready  to  testify  to  miracks  performed  by  virtue  of  their  ]»uy- 
ers  and  supplications.  It  is  true,  that  many  of  the  crafty 
priests  are  awau*e  of  the  deception ;  but,  ne  vettheless,  they  find 
it  to  be  their  interest  to  compose  books  for  the  express  purpose 
of  proving  the  time  and  manner,  in  which  those  great  miradea 
have  been  performed  t  and  in  so  doing,  diey  conceive,  that  not 
only  their  own  interests  are  promoted,  hvA  that  it  is  the  mo«C 
eflFectual  mode  of  preserving  the  power  of  the  church,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Books,  <^  the  kind  juat 
mentioned,  form  almost  die  only  species  of  literature  that  is 
allowed  to  circulate  through  the  empire.  They  are  songht 
after  with  avidity  by  the  unfortunate  Crede,  and  make  an  im- 
pression  on  his  mind  not  easily  eradicated. 

About  ten  years  after  what  the  Spaniards  cidl  &e  conquest, 
the  celebrated  apparition  of  the  Virgin  of  Ckuukdupe  made  its 
appearance,  in  the  following  manner.  Adjacent  to  the  dtyol 
Mexico  is  a  barren  hill.  An  Indian,  acccidentally  paosing 
near  it,  heard  sounds  of  music,  and  at  the  same  time  saw  an 
atrial  figure.  Alarmed  at  the  vision,  he  fled.  But,  passing 
near  the  same  place  shortly  afterwards,  the  same  stiange  oc- 
currence again  took  place.  He  was  cidled  by  name,  and  told 
to  repair  to  that  spot  at  a  certain  time,  and  he  would  find  her 
picture  buried  under  a  heap  of  rbses.  He  did  so,  and  found 
it  as  was  said.    The  Indian  carried  diis  mysterious  picture  td 
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&e  bishop  of  Mexico^  who  was,  of  course,  in  the  secret.  A 
aolemfa  conclave  of  the  dergy  took  place,  and  the  bishop, 
kneeling  before  die  picture  with  the  most  profound  veneration^ 
named  it  Nuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe.  A  sanctuary  was 
erected  for  her  reception^  and  she  received  the  exalted  title  of 
patroness  of  Mexico  i  which  she  epjoys  to  the  present  time. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  conformably 
to  the  records  of  the  church  now  existing  in  Mexico.  The 
original  picture  is  still  exhibited  in  the  Virgin's  church  ;  it  is 
painted  upon  a  cloth  of  linen  manufacture,  called  Uango^ 
chiy  composed  of  coarse  threads  spun  from  the  fibres  of  the 
Maguey  C Agave  Americana)  and  wove  very  wide  apart. 
The  Indians  and  Creoles  say  die  picture  js  miraculous,  be- 
cause, as  it  is  aippi*oached,  the  painting  becomes  less  visible, 
avd  when  quite  close,  all  traces  of  the  picture  disappear ;  their 
bUnd  superstitkm  not  permitting  them  .to  discover,  that  the 
open  texture  of  the  material,  upon  which  it  is  painted,  is  the 
caAise  of  this  disappearance.  A  priest  tol4  the  writer  another 
circumstance  respecting  the  Virgin's  picture,  which  he  deemed 
the  most  important  part  of  the  miracle ;  it  is,  that  the  picture 
was  found  under  a  heap  of  roses,  in  the  winter  season,  and 
on  a  spot  where  those  flowers  had  never  bloomed.  It  did  not 
occur  to  the  mind  of  the  priest,  that  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
leagues,  the  climate  was  quite  difft;rent,  where  roses  grow 
throughout  the  year,  and  that,  consequendy,  the  painters  of 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin  did  not  require  any  celestijal  aid  to 
|m>cure  a  heap  of  roses*  In  such  veneration  do  the  lower 
orders  of  Creoles,  and  indeed  many  of  the  middling  and  higher 
dasses,  and  the  Indians,  hold  their  patroness,  that  they  keep 
paintings  of  her  in  all  their  houses,  invoke  her  in  all  their 
prayers,  and  implore  hdr  assistance  in  all  their  difficulties. 

In  the  religious  processions  which  take  place  in  the  Mexi- 
can empire,  almost  daily,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  some 
rites  of  the  church,  or  to  offer  homage;  to  some  of  the  tutelar 
saints,  there  is  a  solemnity  and  magnificence  displayed,  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  captivate  the  vulgar,  to  gratify  the 
yanijty,  and  impose  on  the  credulity  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. Th^  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Christian  religion 
(9) 
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is  lost  in  these  pompous  and  mystical  exhibitions.  Tlic  poor 
converted  Indian,  as  he  is  called,  knows  nothing  of  the  Cadio* 
He  religion  beyond  its  ceremonies.  To  the  images  of  saaits^ 
and  dthcT  external  symbols,  he  offers  his  daily  homage,  but 
he  is  as  utterly  uninformed  of  the  precepts  of  the  CbratiaA 
doctrine,  as  any  of  the  Pagans  of  former  ages. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  Catholic  religicm  to  the  pre>- 
judices  and  consciences  of  die  Indians,  the  priests,  with  thdr 
usual  art,  have  interwoven  many  of  the  Indiim  customs  and 
symbols  widt  Christian  ceremonies.  Of  this  strange  mixMna 
of  Pagan  and  Christian  rites,  there  are,  to  this  day,  numeroua 
evidences  over  the  whole  of  the  Mexican  empire.  On  vari- 
ous holidays,  the  Indians  of  both  sexes,  dressed  in  die  naost 
fantastic  n»anner,  dttice  to  the  sound  of  rude  instnnaente  be- 
fore the  church  doors,  and  in  front  of  the  akar,  ^xUbitiog  the 
most  ludicrous  figures.  During  the  parade  of  nuHiy  rdig^oo^ 
processions  thiiough  the  streets,  we  see  Indians,  decoraled  in 
the  most  grotesque  manner,  beating  drums,  dancings  amd  crack* 
ing  fireworks.  In  the  churches,  we  are  struck  by  the  ffarmg 
paintings  and  images  of  martyrs,  saints  and  bishops,  suirouiuL* 
ed  by  suns,  moons  and  stars ;  while  the  triakets,  predous 
stones,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  the  twinkling  of  num- 
bers of  wax  tapers,  mduce  a  stranger  to  believe,  that  he  is  ia 
one  of  the  fairy  edifices  of  Aladdin,  instead  of  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  the  Christian  worship.  In  a  conspicuous  situfltioii, 
in  the  wall  of  the  cathedral  chnuxh  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  is 
placed  a  huge,  mishapen  stone,  on  which  are  engraved  hiero- 
glyphic characters,  that  bad  formerly  been  appropriated  to  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  the  aborigines.  In  ihe  painting  of  the 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe,  the  Mexican  patroness  is  represented  ia 
a  blue  robe  embellished  with  stars,  and  standing  on  a  cv^escctiC  * 
supported  by  cherubim.  Even  the  complexion  of  the  Vir- 
gin has  been  suited  to  the  spirit  of  die  times^  in  order  to  prove 
to  the  Indians,  that  her  apparition  was  a  mark  of  die  especial 
favour  of  Heaven.  If,  therefore,  she  had  been  represented 
with  a  fair  complexion,  the  intent  might  not  have  bfen  an- 
swered ;  and,  for  this  reason,  perhaps^  we  see  her  represented 
with  features  of  a  '^  dusky  hue.** 
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To  support  these  pompous  ceremonies,  or,  as  it  is  styled, 
to  sustain  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  church,  the  unfor- 
tunate Mexican  is  taught  to  believe  constitutes  his  primary 
duty ;  hence,  the  greatest  part  of  the  fruits  of  his  hard  la- 
bour are  absorbed  by  the  ecclesiastic  coffers. 

The  wealth  that  has  been  lavished  on  some  of  the  religious 
edifices,  will  appear  incredible  to  those  who  have  never  visited 
Spanish  America.  From  the  nuaierous  instances  which  every 
where  {H^sent  diemselves  in  Mexico,  we  select  the  following. 
•  About  three  leagues  from  the  town  of  San  Miguel  el  Grande^ 
in  the  province  of  Guanaxuatb,  stand  two  chapels,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  high  mountain ;  one,  for  ordinary  divine  offices ;  the 
other,  to  exhibit  the  differ^it  scenes,  in  the  sufferings  of  our 
Redeemer,  previous  to,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Mount  Calvary. 
In  this  chapel  was  a  magnificent  altar,  on  which  were  the 
images  of  our  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  other  saints, 
made  of  solid  silver,  ornamented  with  emeralds  and  other 
precious  stones.  On  entering  this  chapel,  on  the  left-hand, 
the  stranger  is  astonished  on  beludding  a  range  of  thirty-two 
^akarSj  on  each  of  which  are  figures,  the  size  of  life,  represent- 
ing die  different  passages  in  our  Saviour's  ordeal,  and  at  the 
end.  Mount  Calvary,  with  the  body  on  the  cross,  accompanied 
by  Mary,  John,  and  others,  as  mentioned  in  Holy  Writ.  AU 
these  altars,  figures,  crosses.  Sec.  are  of  pure  silver.  This 
temple  is  called  the  sanctuary  of  oar  Lord  of  Atoniko^  from 
the  name  of  the  place  where  it  is  situated.  Devotees  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  go  diere  to  confess,  and  conform  to  the 
penance  prescribed  by  the  priests;  and  large  sums  are  annually 
collected  by  our  Lord  of  Atonilco,  from  these  devout  pilgrims. 

The  origin  of  this  chapel  merits  notice  from  its  singularity. 
Many  years  ago,  a  bsmdit  of  the  name  of  Lohra^  was  at  the 
head  of  such  a  formidable  band,  that  the  Spanish  government 
offered  him  not  only  a  pardon,  but  an  immense  salary,  with 
the  arbitrary  power  and  tide  of  supreme  judge  of  the  accor- 
dada,  provided  he  would  exterminate  the  banditti.  Lohra 
accepted  the  conditions;  seized  his  fellow  robbers;  and, 
under  various  pretexts,  hung  them  up  by  hundreds  on  the 
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trees.  In  a  few  months  he  completely  destroyed  them.  H© 
was  immediately  invested  with  the  character  of  supreme  judge, 
and  enjoyed  with  it,  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
until  his  death.  This  office  was  one  of  the  most  arbitrary 
and  independent  situaticms  in  the  kingdom.  He  had  the  pow- 
er of  life  and  death»  inflicting  what  punishment  he  pleased, 
and  levying  contributions  on  all  such  as  were  found  trafficking 
in  liquors  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  government. 

Lohra  no  sooner  found  himself  clothed  with  this  extraordi- 
nary power,  than  he  began  to  levy  contributions  without  mer- 
cy on  all  whom  he  suspected  of  dealing  in  contraband  liquors ; 
and  in  case  any  one  resisted  his.  decrees^  he  was  immediately 
hung.  By  such  means  he  amassed  immense  treasures,  wbich 
he  devoted  to  the  building  of  the  sanctuary  of  our  Lord  of 
Atonilco. 

His  successors  continued  long  to  enjoy  those  high  preroga- 
tives, but  they  became  so  capricious  and  cruel,  that  about  the 
year  1790,  the  viceroy  count  Galvez,  took  on  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  putting  a  check  on  the  tyrannical  tribunal  of 
the  accordada.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  was  then 
Judge,  and  had  three  culprits  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows  ready 
for  execution,  when  count  Galvez  suddenly  presented  himself 
op  horseback,  and  pronounced  their  pardon  in  the  name  of  the 
king.  This  act  was  highly  grateful  to  the  people  of  Mexico, 
and  Charles  III.  approved  the  conduct  of  count  Galvez,  di- 
recting that  in  future,  all  sentences  of  the  judge  of  the  accor* 
dada  must  be  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  royal  audiencia, 
of  which  the  viceroy  is  president. 

In  having  noticed  thus  briefly  the  superstitious  follies  and 
exvavagance,  which  have  been  encouraged  among  the  Mexi- 
cans, by  the  Spanish  priests,  we  do  not  mean  to  speak  lightly 
of  the  Catholic  religion ;  it  is  the  abuses  which  have  been  sanc- 
tioned under  its  name  that  we  reprobate,  and  think  a  proper 
subject  for  aniipadversion ;  we  have  no  prejudices  in  favour 
of  any  particular  denomination  of  Christians,  and  we  have 
only  deeply  to  regret,  that  many  other  sects  as  weU  as  the 
Catholics,  have  sullied  the  purity  of  true  religion,  by  mingling 
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urith  it  a  mass  of  ceremonies,  revoking  to  common  sense,  and 
disgusting  to  every  enlightened  mind«  We  will  now  resume 
the  thread  of  our  narrative. 

The  brig  returned  to  Galvezton,  from  New  Orleans,  well 
equipped,  and  was  now  put  under  Mexican  colours,  as  a  nation- 
al vessel  of  war.    She  was  called  "  El  Congreso  Mexicano.^ 

The  general  received  despatches  from  his  agent  at  New  Or- 
leans, containing  overtures  from  certain  persons,  who  wished 
him  to  make  an  attack  upon  Pensacola,  and  who  offered  to 
furnish  him  with  men,  arms,  &c.  &c.  for  that  purpose.  Mina 
was  anxious  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  this  project,  con- 
ceiving that  if  it  could  be  carried  into  effect,  it  might  promote 
his  ulterior  views  on  Mexico.  Accordingly,  he  embarked  in 
the  brig,  and  proceeded  to  New  Orleans,  leaving  colonel  Don 
Mariano  Montilla,  an  officer  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Venezuelan  revolution,  in  the  command  of  the  division 
at  Galvezton. 

Previous  to  the  departure  of  the  general^  a  very  extraordi- 
nary circumstance  was  brought  to  light,  which  proved  that  the 
Spanish  government  had  resorted  to  a  treacherous  plan,  to  get 
rid  of  Mina.  The  instrument  of  this  flia^bolical  scheme  was  a 
jroung  Spaniard,  named  Correa.  This  youth  was  under  deep 
obligations  to  the  general.  He  was  the  son  of  Don  Diego 
Correa,  who  then  resided  at  London,  and  who  had  been  a  con^ 
spicuous  victim  to  the  despotism  of  Ferdinand.  Young  Cor- 
rea arrived  at  London,  from  the  continent,  totally  destitute  of 
the  means  of  subsistence ;  and,  on  expressing  a  wish  to  the 
friends  of  Mina,  to  follow  that  officer,  he  was  by  them  fitted 
out  in  a  handsome  style,  his  passage  and  expenses  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  paid,  and  a  letter  of  credit  was  furnished  him 
on  New  York.  He  arrived  at  that  city,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Baltimore  to  meet  the  general,  who  received  him  with  that 
generous  sympathy  which  he  invariably  manifested  towards 
the  sufferers  from  Fcrdinand^s  tyranny.  Chevalier  Don  Luis 
de  Onis,  minister  plenipotentiary  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  in 
the  United  States,  soon  ascertained  that  Correa  enjoyed  the 
high  regard  and  confidence  of  Mina ;  of  course,  it  was  of  great 
importance  for  the  minister  to  gain  Correa  over  to  the  inter- 
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ests  of  Spain.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  minute  de* 
tail  of  the  artifices,  used  by  the  chevalier,  to  seduce  this  youth, 
but  the  following  plain  statement  of  &cts  will  show,  that  Cor- 
rea  deliberately  formed  apian  to  assassinate  his  friend  and 
benefactor  Mine.  In  what  manner  the  chevalier  Onis  is  inn 
plicated,  in  such  an  infernal  sheme,  we  know  not  from  any 
positive  d^a,  but  we  have  strong  grounds  to  suspect,  that  he 
not  only  was  acquainted  with,  but  promoted  the  bloody  de- 
signs of  Correa.  We  have  been  promised  some  authentic 
documents  on  this  subject ;  and  should  they  reach  our  faands^ 
we  shall  not  hesitate  in  giving  them  publicity. 

Correa,  in  pursuance  of  his  project,  arrived  with  die  expe- 
dition at  Galvezton :  after  being  there  a  short  time,  he  made 
an  attempt  to  recite  a  mutiny  among  Aury's  troops,  widi  an 
intention,  no  doubt,  to  seize  the  first  favourable  occasion  diat 
might  offer,  to  perpetrate  the  savage  act. 

The  fellow  had  the  address  to  seduce  some  of  Aury^s  offi- 
cers, as  well  as  two  of  Mina's,  smd  to  influ^ice  them  so  as  to 
promote  the  mutiny,  but  he  did  not,  except  to  one  individual^ 
communicate  his  real  intention.  Fortunately,  one  of  Aury^s 
officers  disclosed  the  plot  of  the  mutiny  to  the  commodore, 
by  whom  the  conspirators  were  immediately  arrested.  A  court 
of  inquiry  was  held  on  Mina^s  officers,  but  the  general,  not 
conceiving  it  politic  to  punish  them  with  the  severity  thejr  de- 
served, merely  gave  them  a  severe  reprimand,  and  set  them 
at  liberty.  ' 

Correa,  finding  his  plan  defeated,  despaired  of  another  op- 
portunity to  create  an  insurrection  among  the  troops,  and  ob- 
serving that  Mina's  officers  looked  on  him  with  contempt, 
found  his  situation  unpleasant  at  Galvezton.  As  he  was  too 
much  attached  to  his  own  existence,  to  act  the  part  of  a  daring 
assassin,  he  became  anxious  to  abandon  the  expedition,  and 
gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  retiring  from  the  island, 
conformably  to  an  order  he  received  from  the  general,  to  pro- 
ceed to  New  Orieant. 

Scarcely  had  Corr«a  left  die  island,  when  Mina  received 
some  letters  from  the  United  States,  which  developed  die 
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whole  scheme  of  Tolkmy ;  but  /Ihey.anfortunately  arrived  too 
fatta  to  aid  justice  in  her  vengeance*  ' 

By  diese  letters  it'  appeared,  that  Correa  was  to  receive 
twelTe  thousand^  dollars,  and  the  promise  of  a  matrimonial 
connexion  in  Onis's  family,  provided  Mina  was  put  to  death* 
If  the  chevalier  really  made  such  promises  to  Correa,  he  no 
dovbt  had  in  view  the  interests  of  his  beloved  msatcr  Ferdi- 
nand, and  probiddy  was  guided  b^^  the  chivalrous  example 
which  had  been  exhibited  in  Europe,  by  the  renowned  Cos- 
sock  general  JNatoff^  who  offered  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
the  wretch  who  would  assassinate  the  emperor  Napoleon. 

The  substance  of  the  letters,  before  mentioned,  were  pub- 
lislied  in  an  order  of  the  day,  at  the  camp  at  Galvezton,  aad 
caused  a  universal  burst  of  indignation  among  all  the  officers 
and  soldiers  in  the  division. 

After  Correa  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  he  found  his  situa- 
tion unsafe,  as  some  of  Mina^s  officers,  who  were  there  at  the 
tsne,  had  resolved  to  inflict  on  him  exemplary  punbhnlent, 
which  be  escaped  by  flying  to  Pensacola, 

The  tndtor  afterwards  reached  Havana,  where  the  captain 
general  of  Cuba,  by  way  of  premium  for  his  services  to  the 
Spanish  government,  gave  him  a  situation  in  the  revenue  de- 
partment.  The  last  accounts  state  this  wretch  to  be  a  custom 
house  offictr  at  Trinidad  de  Cuba.  We  presume,  however, 
that  when  the  officers  of  the  Spanish  government  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  previously  stated,  he  will  be  treated 
by  them  with  that  scorn  and  abhorrence,  which  a  traitor  and 
coward  deserves* 

We  wcuM  £Eun  hope,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  as 
well  as  for  die  dignity  of  the  diplomatic  character,  that  the 
suspicions  excited  against  chevalier  Onis,  in  this  afiair,  may 
eventually  tiun  out  to  be  unfounded,  and  that  the  assassin 
Correa  was  not  stimulated  by  such  high  authority,  to  murder 
his  patron ;  but  the  page  of  history,  more  especially  of  the 
events  of  the  last  thirty  years,  shows  th^t  dijdomatists  have, 
on  several  occasions,  countenanced  deeds  that  would  disho- 
nour banditti,  and  have  boldly  asserted  the  doctrine,  that  ^  the 
€t%d justifies  the  meensj'^ 
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The  ministers  of  Spain,  residoit  in  foreign  countries,  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  accomplishing  their  views,  by  the 
most  refined  intrigne,  and  certainly  have  not  been  very  deli- 
cate as  to  the  means  they  have  employed.  Arrogant  menaces 
and  secret  promises,  they  have  considered  as  component  points 
in  diplomacy.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  although  a  digressioQ 
from  our  narrative,  to  insert  here  two  letters,  written  some 
years  ago,  on  the  subject  of  Miranda's  expedition,  because 
they  will  illustrate  the  spirit  and  policy  which  the  Spanish  ca^ 
binet  has  invariably  pursued,  better  than  a  hundred  ordinary 
anecdotes. 

In  the  year  1806,  Miranda  conducted  an  expedidoii  against 
the  province  of  Caracas,  which  failed.  Several  foreigners, 
who  were  engaged  in  it,  fell  into  the  hands  of  die  Spanish  go- 
vernment, among  whom  were  some  young  Americans,  be- 
longing to  distinguished  families. 

The  marquis  de  Casa  Yrujo,  then  ambassador  of  Spain  in 
the  United  States,  received  from  the  government  ^f  Caracas, 
a  list  of  the  names  of  those  unfortunate  prisoners,  and  imme- 
diately addressed  to  a  friend  of  colonel  Smith,  of  New  York, 
the  following  insidious  letter. 

"  Philadelphia^  June  2Bth^  1806. 
"Sir, 
"  I  have  just  received  from  Caracas,  a  list  of  the  names  of 
the  Americans  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  on  board  of  Miranda's 
schooners.  The  name  of  Smith  is  twice  found  in  it.  I  sus- 
pect the  last  to  be  the  son  of  colonel  Smithy  and  grandson 
of  Mr.  Adams.  Although  I  had  some  political  difference 
with  him  when  he  was  president,  this  circumstance  has  not 
deprived  me  of  that  particular  regard  and  respect  towards  such 
a  distinguished  character,  and  particular  consideration  for  his 
family.  Not  the  least  doubt  exists,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
prisoners  will  be  put  to  death  as  pirates,  and  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  be  able,  by  a  timely  and  immediate  interference,  to 
save  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  youth,  grandson  to  the  vene- 
rablef  Mr.  Adams  and  his  worthy  spouse.  But  to  itnder  my 
intercession  effectual,  I  would  require,  as  the  only  conAtion, 
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that  colonel  Smith  would  discloae  to  me,  through  you,  on  his 
word  of  honour,  a//  the  kntnvledge  he  has  of  Mtrarukfs  plana  ; 
of  his  intended  poinU  of  attack;  of  the  persona  with  whom  he 
had  connexiona  at  Caracas  ;  and  the  namea  of  the  Spaniards 
in  thia  catmtry^  who  ahared  in  hia  scheme  and  expedition  ;  in 
fact,  all  the  material  information  he  may  be  possessed  of,  and 
the  knowledge  of  which  may  be  useful  to  my  government, 
and  the  preservation  and  tranquillity  of  die  provinces  Mtran-' 
da  had  in  view  to  revolutionize. 

**  As  I  remember  your  attachment  for  Mr.  Adams,  I  take  the 
Hbcrty  to  make  these  suggestions  to  you,  who,  no  doubt,  will 
employ  all  the  means  to  relieve  from  affliction  a  worthy  and 
disconsolate  £imily ;  at  all  events,  I  expect  from  you  a  prompt 
mid  decisive  answer  on  this  head.  I  remain,  sir,  with  parti- 
cular regard  and  consideration, 

**  Your  obedient  servant, 
^gned,  **  MARqui^  de  Casa  Yaujo. 

•*ToMr :' 

The  preceding  letter  was  handed  to  colonel  Smith,  who  re- 
turned the  following  dignified  and  Roman-like  answer :— i 

**  Jf^ew  Toriy  June  Xth^  1806. 
**  Dear  Sir, 
**  Accept  my  warmest  acknowledgments  for  your  very  in- 
teresting communication  of  this  date,  presented  by  your  son, 
accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  marquis  de  Casa  Yrujo, 
which,  after  maturely  considering,  I  return,  agreeably  to  your 
request.  I  am  sure  I  shall  do  justice  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams, 
if  in  their  name  I  thank  the  marquis  for  his  very  polite  atten- 
tion, in  a  case  no  doubt  near,  interesting,  and  affecting !  I  am 
sure,  when  I  do  him  the  justice  to  communicate  his  tender 
solicitude  for  their  grandson,  it  will  not  fail  to  excite  those  sen- 
sibilities and  acknowledgments,  which  the  marquis  is  highly 
entitled  to.  For  mysdf,  not  having  the  honour  of  his  ac** 
quaintance,  I  have  no  right  to  expect  other  attention,  or  dig- 
nity of  character^  than  what  would  nat^^rally  spring  from  his 
own  mind,  when  making  such  an  interesting  communication^ 
(10) 
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^^  Hq  informs  me  he  has  just  received  from  Caracas  a  Ust 
of  the  names  of  the  Americans  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  on 
board  of  Miranda's  schooners;  that  the  name  of  Smith  is 
twice  found  in  it;  and  he  suspects  the  last  to  be  my  son,  and 
grandson  to  Mr.  Adams ;  and  says,  that  he  should  be  very 
happy,  by  a  timely  and  immediate  interference,  to  save  the 
life  of  the  unfortunate  youth,  grandson  to  the  venerable  Mr, 
Adams  and  his  worthy  spouse ;  he  having  no  doubt  but  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Americans  will  be  put  to  death ;  but  to 
render  this  intercession  effectual,  he  requires,  as  the  only  con- 
dition^ that  I  declare  to  him,  through  you,  on  my  xvord  qfh(h 
noury  all  the  knowledge  I  have  of  Miranda's  plans,  of  the 
points  of  attack,  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  has  connexions 
in  the  Caracas,  and  the  names  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  coun- 
try, who  shared  in  his  schemes  and  expedition ;  in  fact,  all  the 
material  information  I  may  be  possessed  of,  the  knowledge  of 
which  may  be  useful  to  the  Spanish  government,  for  the  pro- 
motion and  preservation  of  tranquillity,  in  the  provinces  Mi* 
randa  had  in  view  to  revolutionize. 

^  When  the  marquis  takes  a  dispassionate  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  general  Miranda's  visit  to  Wash- 
ington, his  subsequent  visit  here,  and  clearly  ascertains  that 
the  perspni  accompanying  him  in  the  Leander  were  not  in- 
formed of  his  projects  and  plans,  he  will  permit  his  benevo- 
lence to  expand,  and  shelter  all  those  taken  in  the  schooners, 
from  harsh  treatment  and  unmerited  punishment,  and  will  in- 
duce the  government  of  his  own  country  to  view  the  question 
in  other  lights,  than  those  which  may  tend  to  expose  it  to  more 
serious  animadversions  than  have  been  hitherto  made,  or  to 
rousing  the  spirit  of  indignation  and  resentment,  which,  if  once 
permitted  to  burst  forth,  cannot  fail  of  being  attended  by  strong 
marks  of  resentment. 

^^  With  regard  to  my  son,  he  was  not  made  acquainted  with 
the  plans  of  Miranda ;  he  went  with  him  as  a  young  compa- 
nion, to  share  his  fortune  and  his  fate ;  he  was  accompanied 
by  some  of  his  friends,  capable  of  deeds  of  hardihood  and  va^ 
lour,  worthy  their  leader^— worthy  their  cause  I 
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**  Whatever  may  be  the  situation  and  fate  of  the  prisoners 
on  board  of  the  schooners,  I  can  never  tacitly  sanction  the  lash 
of  tyranny  on  his  associates,  and  snatch  my  son  from  a  parti- 
cipation in  their  fate,  whatever  it  may  be.  Nothing  but  the 
marquis's  want  of  acquaintance  with  me,  can  plead  an  excuse 
for  the  indelicacy  of  the  proposition. 

"  Do  me  the  favour,  my  friend,  to  inform  the  marquis,  that 
were  I  in  my  son's  situation,  I  would  not  comply  with  his  pro- 
posals to  save  myself,  and  would  not  cast  so  great  an  indigni- 
ty on  my  son,  my  family,  and  myself,  as  to  shelter  him  under 
the  shield  of  disgrace. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  the  marquis  will  give  such  advice  to  the 
government  of  Caracas,  and  make  such  statement  to  his  king, 
(by  whom  I  may  have  the  honour  to  be  personally  recollect- 
ed,) as  will  induce  them  not  to  tarnish  the  dignified  character 
of  the  Spanish  nation,  by  an  act  of  passion  and  barbarity, 
Connected  with  the  present  case. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir;  with  respect, 

"  Your  friend  and  humble  servant, 
Signed,  **  William  S.  Smith. 

"  To •" 

Fortunately,  the  son  of  colonel  Smith  was  not  among  the 
hapless  prisoners  at  that  time  in  Caracas ;  but  there  is  lit- 
tle doubt,  that  had  he  been  there,  he  would  have  been  sacri- 
ficed among  the  victims  of  Spanish  cruelty  who  were  execut- 
ed at  Puerto  Cavello.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  the  city  of 
Washington. 

After  the  departure  of  Mina  for  New  Orleans,  as  already 
mentioned,  a  serious  difference  arose  between  commodore 
Aury  and  colonel  Perry,  who  commanded  a  body  of  one  hun- 
dred Americans,  in  Aury's  service.  When  Mina  first  landed. 
Perry  determined,  with  his  men,  to  quit  the  service  of  Aury, 
and  join  the  standard  of  Mina.  This  intention  was  soon  dis- 
covered by  the  commodore,  who  tried  various  means  to  dis- 
possess Perry  of  his  command;  he  at  length,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  arrested  him  and  captain  Gordoi^  making  prisoners  of 
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tfaem  in  his  own  quarters.  This  act  produced  an  open  mptnre. 
Perry's  men,  on  being  informed  that  their  colonel  was  diua 
arrested,  sent  word  to  the  commodore,  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  defend  him  to  the  last,  and  for  that  purpose  beat  to 
arms.  To  oppose  this  party,  Aury  drew  up  the  men  whom 
he  thought  were  in  his  interest,  about  eighty  in  number,  prin- 
cipally odoured  men,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Savary, 
with  one  £eld  piece.  During  this  disgracefisl  scene  in  Aury's 
camp,  Mina's  division  was  not  inactive.  Colonel  Mcmtilla 
placed  sentrks  so  as  to  cut  off  the  communication  between  the 
encampments ;  a  supply  of  ammunition  was  delivered,  and  tht 
division  was  kept  under  arms.  This  altercation,  however, 
fortunately  terminated  without  blood-shed.  Perry  was  liber- 
ated ;  he  and  his  men  were  allowed  by  the  commodore  to  jom 
the  standard  they  preferred,  as  well  as  such  others  of  the  com- 
modore's troops  as  might  deem  proper  to  do  so.  Colonel 
Perry  accordingly  placed  himself  under  the  orders  of  Mina. 

While  the  general  was  at  New  Orleans,  he  had  fiiequent 
interviews  with  the  gentlemen  who  had  proposed  the  project 
of  an  expedition  against  Pensacola.  But  he  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  merely  a  mercantile  speculation,  fix>m  wUch  no 
advantage  would  result  in  favour  of  his  views  on  Mexico ;  in- 
deed, all  the  propositions  made  to  him,  while  at  New  Orleans, 
were  widely  difiierent  from  his  own  plans.  As  a  soldier  and 
a  patriot  he  disliked  to  war  for  mercenary  considerations,  and 
he  was  most  decidedly  hostile  to  all  predatory  projects.  He 
purchased  at  New  Orleans  a  ship,  the  Cleopatra,  for  a  trans- 
port, to  replace  the  ship  with  which  he  left  England,  having 
g^  ven  her  up  according  to  agreement.  Having  likewise  made 
arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  another  ship,  the  Neptune, 
he  set  sail  for  Galvezton,  taking  with  him  a  few  European 
and  American  officers.  Upon  his  arrival,  on  the  16th  ci 
March,  he  found  the  divisicm  embarked,  and  ready  for  asuling. 

In  consequence  of  not  having  received  any  definite  infor- 
mation of  a  place  at  which  he  could  unite  with  any  part  of 
Victoria's  forces,  and  as  the  whole  line  of  coast  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  royali3ts,  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  a  tow^ 
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called  S^to  la  Marina^  on  the  river  Santander,  in  the  colony 
of  that  name*  This  was  a  point  at  which  the  descent  was  least 
expected  by  the  royalists.  The  enemy  conjectured  that  the 
general  meditated  effecting  a  landing  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  province  of  Vera  Cru:^,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  junc«> 
ttoa  with  Victoria.  They  had  therefore  concentrated  a  body 
of  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  Tuspan,  a  central  situation,  from 
whence  they  could  quickly  march  to  the  invaded  point,  and 
crush  Mina  at  the  outset. 

During  the  time  the  division  was  at  Galveztop,  3ome  of  the 
officers  had  resigned,  and  received  passports  to  leave  the 
island.  .  Colonel  Montilla,  and  two  other  officers  of  Carapas, 
also  embi^ked  for  New  Orleans. 

While  the  fleet  was  waiting  a  wind,  two  brigs,  the  one  a 
prize  to  a  Mexican  privateer,  the  other  to  a  Buenos  Ayres 
cruizer,  loaded  with  jerked  beef  and  rice,  were  brought  in  for 
condemnation.  As  there  was  not  leisure  to  attend  to  their 
business,  it  was  determined  that  they  diould  proceed  with  Ae 
expedition.  The  division  was  distributed  among  the  vessels ; 
«id,  the  wind  coming  out  from  the  northward,  the  fleet,  on 
the  27th  of  March,  made  sail.  It  consisted  of  the  following 
vessek:— • 

An  armed  schooner ^  Commodore  Aury,  having  on  board 
the  company  of  artillery,  and  the  caval* 
ry,  under  colonel  the  count  De  Ruuth. 

Cleopatraj  ftransportj  Captain  Hooper,  the  general  and 
staff.  Guard  of  Honour,  and  first  regi- 
ment of  the  line. 

Two  prize  brigSy      Regiment  of  the  Union,  colonel  Perry. 

Neptune^  (storeship)  Captain  Wisset,  commissariat  and 
stores. 

Schooner  Ellen  Tooker^  on  a  trading  voyage:  she  arrived  as 
the  fleet  was  getting  under  way,  and 
agreed  to  accompany  the  expedition. 

4  small  sloops  Captain  Williams. 
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The  force  of  the  division,  on  board  the  fleet,  including  all 
those  in  any  manner  attached  to  it,  the  sailors,  mechanics,  and 
servants,  was  three  hundred. 

Soon  after  sailing,  it  came  on  to  blow  heavy  &om  the  west- 
ward, which  threatened  a  long  run;  and  it  was  also  discovered 
that  the  Cleopatra  had  not  the  necessary  provisions  on  board. 
The  gep^ral  had  confided  in  the  reports  made  by  the  then 
commissary,  Bianchi,  and  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  pre- 
sumed, that,  agreeably  thereto,  stores  were  shipped.  Supplies 
were,  however,  obtiuned  from  the  cargo  of  the  prize  brig : 
but,  on  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  off*  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte, 
the  water  was  nearly  expended.    As  the  weather  *  had  mode- 
rated, the  general  resolved  to  endeavour  to  procure  supplies 
there,  and  the  fleet  ran  in  and  anchored  off*  the  mouth  of  the 
river.     A  sergeant's  guard  had  been  stationed  there  by  the 
royalists,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  understood,  of  preventing 
privateers  from  watering.      Msyor  Sard4   and  some  other 
officers,  who  volunteered,  were  sent  on  shore  to  ascertain  if 
supplies  could  be  procured.     As  the  fleet  had  hoisted  Spanish 
colours,  and  as  major  Sard&,  the  commander  of  the  party  was  a 
Spaniard,  the  guard  supposed  the  fleet  to  be  Spanish,  bound  to 
Vera  Cruz.    The  boats  had  free  access  to  the  river  to  obtain 
water,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  guard  drove  up  some  catde, 
which  were  wild,  and  fai  great  abundance.   The  bar  of  the  Rio 
Grancle  is  very  shoal,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  a 
small  supply  of  water  could  be  got  off,  owing  to  the  danger  of 
the  bar.    A  boat  belonging  to  commodore  Aury's  schooner 
was  upset  among  the  breakers,  and  a  Spanish  officer,  lieutenant 
Dallares,  was  unfortunately  lost.    This  young  Spaniard,  to 
whom  Mina  had  been  a  benefactor,  and  who  had  left  England 
with  him,  was  one  of  the  few  of  his  countrymen,  that  had -ad- 
hered to  the  general  to  the  last.     Mina  was  much  attached  to 
him,  and  deeply  regretted  the  accident  which  had  deprived 
him  of  a  warm  friend.     Four  men  also,  belonging  to  the  fleet, 
deserted  and  hid  themselves  in  the  woods ;  they  afterwards 
presented  themselves  to  the  enemy,  to  whom  diey  gave  every 
information. 
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.  As  soon  as  the  vessels  had  obtained  a  sufficient  supply  of 
fresh  beef  and  water,  to  carry  the  expedition  to  the  intended 
point,  the  fleet  made  sail,  with  the  wind  at  south  east,  but  it  soon 
afterwards  shifted  to  the  westward,  and  blew  a  gale,  in  which 
the  vessels  were  dispersed.  The  troops  on  board  the  Cleo- 
patra, whose  stores  were  less  ample  than  those  of  the  other 
vessels,  were  thereby  placed  in  a  disagreeable  situation*  The 
fresh  beef  would  not  last  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  the 
prize  brig,  which  had  hitherto  supplied  their  wants,  was  not  in 
sight.  The  stores  were  soon  reduced  to  a  small  quantity  of 
bre*ad,  and  a  keg  of  almonds,  and  as  the  weaAer  continued 
bad,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  put  every  one  on  short 
allowance.  Accordingly,  half  a  biscuit,  and  a  few  almonds, 
with  a  pint  of  water,  were  daily  served  out  to  each  man,  the 
general  receiving  the  same ;  but  this  privation  continued  only 
five  or  six  days.  The  Cleopatra  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  the 
11th  of  April ;  and  the  next  and  following  day  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  got  in  also. 

Arrangements  were  then  made  to  disembark  the  troops, 
and,  early  on  the  15th,  it  was  effected  without  accident. 

Two  men,  dressed  and  mounted  as  peasantry  (paisanos) 
joined  the  general  in  the  course  of  the  day.  They  aflbrded 
him  some  local  information,  and  he  understood  from  them 
that  Don  Felipe  La  Garza^  the  commandant  of  the  district, 
was  in  the  adjacent  town  of  Soto  la  Marina^  with  a  small  force. 
These  men  appeared  frank  and  well  disposed,  and  offered  their 
services  a«  guides,  and  accompanied  a  party  to  drive  up  some 
horses.  They,  however,  watched  an  opportunity,  and  slipped 
off.  It  afterwards  appeared,  that  these  men  were  Creoles,  of 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  royalist  soldiers,  who  had  beefi 
sent  down  by  La  Garza  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  inva- 
ding force,  which  having  done,  to  the  best  of  their  abilities, 
they  decamped.  The  general  had  brought  with  him  from 
New  Orleans  a  native  of  Soto  la  Marina,  so  that  he  suffered 
no  great  inconvenience  for  the  want  of  a  guide,  by  the  deser- 
tion of  his  new  friends. 

During  the  passage  from  Galvezton,  Mina  published  an 
address  to  his  companions  in  arms,  in  which  he  reminded  them 
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of  the  sacred  ^terprise  in  which  they  had  engaged,  to  con- 
stantly bear  in  mind  that  they  were  not  going  to  conquer  the 
country,  but  to  aid  in  its  emancipation  from  a  tyrannical  go- 
vernment ;  he  particularly  recommended  to  them,  to  be  care- 
ful in  conciliating  the  good  will  of  the  inhabitants,  to  respect 
their  customs,  to  show  the  most  scrupulous  regard  to  the  min- 
isters of  religion,  and  on  no  occasion,  or  under  any  pretence, 
to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  temjdes  dedicated  to  divine  wor- 
ship. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Soto  la  Marina  occupied  by  Mina — General  arrangements  there 
"^Action  of  colonel  Perry  Tvtth  Don  Felipe  La  Garza — 
Contintmtion  of  events  in  Soto  la  Marina^^Capture  of  the 
Cleopatra^  by  the  Spanish  frigate  La  Sabinc^^Dastardly 
conduct  of  the  officers  of  that  expedition--^Line  of  march 
taken  up  for  the  interior^^A  succession  of  events — Action 
aty  and  capture  of  the  town  of  El  Valle  de  Mais — Occur* 
rences  at  that  place^  and  departure  therefrom — Battle  ofPe- 
otillos^^anguinary  decrees  of  the  enemy^^Conduct  of  the 
priest  of  Hideonda^  and  remarks  thereon — Mina\s  progress 
— Attack  and  taking  of  Sierra  de  PinoS'^-'Departure  there* 
fromr-^Junction  with  the  Patriots — Arrival  at  the  Patriot 
fortress  of  SombrerQ^^Its  description. 

THE  mouth  of  the  river  Santander  is  very  narrow,  with  a 
bar  across  it,  over  which  vessels  drawing  more  than  six  feet 
of  water  cannot  be  carried.  Near  the  beach  the  coHntry  is 
intersected  by  large  bayous,  and  shallow  ponds,  extending  a 
long  way  to  the  northward.  After  passing  the  bar,  the  river 
suddenly  widens,  but  afterwards  gradually  contracts  itself  to* 
wards  the  town  of  Soto  la  Marina.  It  is  navigable,  for  such 
vessels  as  can  pass  the  b^,  to  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
the  town,  beyond  which  it  is  too  shallow  even  for  boats.  The 
village  (pudblo)  of  Soto  la  Marina  stands  upon  an  elevated 
situation,  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  river,  and  is  distant 
from  its  mouth  eighteen  leagues. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th,  the  boats  of  the  fleet  were  des* 
patched  up  the  river,  with  a  field  piece,  some  stores,  and  a 
detachment  of  artillery,  to  meet  the  division  at  the  old  set- 
dement  of  Soto  la  Marina,  which  is  but  a  short  distance  up 
the  river,  on  the  road  to  the  present  village;  for  which  place 
the  division,  at  the  same  ^ime,  took  up  its  march..    Tlie 
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boats,  not  finding  the  division  at  the  old  settlement,  as  wa» 
expected,  proceeded  on  to  the  town,  where  they  found  the 
troops  had  just  arrived  before  them.  The  division  had  been 
three  days  on  the  march  from  the  beach,  owing  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  guide,  who  had  conducted  it  by  a  very  circuitous 
route ;  and  it  had  suffered  much,  from  extreme  heat  and  want 
of  water. 

In  Mexico,  five  months  of  the  year,  commencing  with  May, 
are  rainy;  the  other  seven  are  perfectly  dry.  The  expedition 
had  landed  at  a  period  of  the  most  parching  heat  and  drought, 
when  every  rivulet  was  dried  up;  so  that  a  march  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day,  was  almost  insupportable.  The  least  fatiguing 
method  of  conducting  a  march  in  Mexico,  particularly  in  the 
low  regions  of  its  coasts,  and  the  internal  provinces,  is,  to 
move  forward  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and  advance  until  nine 
or  ten  o^clock;  then  to  halt,  and  employ  the  interval  in  cooking, 
and  refreshing  the  troops,  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  march  should  be  resumed,  and  a  halt  made  for  the  night 
where  the  local  positions  best  point  out.  Thus,  more  ground 
can  be  gone  over,  and  with  less  fatigue  to  the  soldier,  than  by- 
continuing  the  march  through  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  advanced  guard,  composed  of  volunteers  from  the  Guard 
of  Honour,  and  the  cavalry,  with  a  detachment  of  the  first  re- 
giment of  the  line,  under  major  Sardl^  entered  Soto  la  Marina, 
without  any  opposition;  La  Garza,  with  the  garrison  and  some 
families,  evacuating  the  town  on  its  approach.  The  division 
was  met,  at  the  entrance  of  the  village,  by  the  curate,  who 
welcomed  the  general  with  open  arms.  When  La  Garza  an- 
nounced to  the  inhabitants  the  landing  of  Mina,  he  represent- 
ed him  as  accompanied  by  a  band  of  heretics,  who  hskd  come 
into  the  country  to  deal  out  destruction  on  every  side,  and 
indiscriminately  to  put  all  to  the  sword.  By  these  misrepre- 
sentations, and  by  coercive  measures,  be  had  compelled  the 
most  respectable  part  of  the  community  to  abandon  the  town; 
and  it  was  with  much  astonishment  and  sadsfaction,  that  the 
remaining  inhabitants  found  themselves  treated  with  respect. 

On  taking  possession,  the  necessary  proclamations  were 
issued,  offering  protection  to  the  persons  and  property  of  those 
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who  remained  peaceably  at  their  homes,  recalling  the  inhabi- 
tants who  had  deserted  the  place,  and  threatening  the  confis- 
cation of  the  property  of  those  who  did  not  return  within  a 
given  time.  Civil  officers  also  were  selected  from  among  the 
inhatntants,  and  clothed  with  authority  by  the  general.  Colo- 
nel the  count  De  Ruuth,  at  this  period,  resigned  his  command, 
and  returned  on  board  of  the  commodore^s  vessel.  The  colonel 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  whole  division ;  and  his  loss  was 
much  regretted.  Captain  Maylefer  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry. 

A  ^nting-press  was  immediately  established,  under  the 
direction  of  Doctor  Infant^,  a.  native  of  Havana ;  and  the  ge- 
neral's manifesto  was  published.  It  took  a  retrospect  of  his 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  set  forth  the  motives 
which  had  induced  him  to  espouse  that  of  the  suffering  colo- 
nies. This  document  soon  reached  the  military  commandants, 
many  of  whom,  with  their  troops,  would  have  joined  the 
standard  of  Mina ;  but,  as  they  had  ascertained  the  strength 
of  his  division,  they  held  back,  conceiving  his  force  too  incon- 
siderable to  effect  any  important  object.  Nevertheless,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  were  not  overawed  by  the  royalists;  and,  in 
the  first  instance,  countrymen,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of 
one  hundred,  united  under  his  banners :  they  were  well-formed, 
hardy  fellows,  and  subsequendy  proved  themselves  faithful 
and  brave.  The  division,  at  different  periods,  was  joined  by 
other  recruits,  the  whole  number  amounting  to  above  two 
hundred.  Among  those  who  joined  it  were  two  royalist  offi- 
cers, lieutenant-colonel  Don  Valentine  Rubio,  and  his  brother, 
lieutenant  Rubio. 

The  attention  of  the  general  was  constantly  directed  towards 
the  equipment  and  regulation  of  his  little  band«»  By  colonel 
Rubio,  as  well  as  from  other  sources,  he  was  furnished  with 
horses ;  and  a  hundred  of  the  recruits  were  attached  to  the 
cavalry,  the  others  to  the  first  regiment.  They  who  after- 
wards joined  the  division,  were  enrolled  either  with  the  hus- 
sars, the  dragoons,  or  the  first  regiment.  The  different  corps 
were  equipped  as  follows  : — 

Guard  of  Honour^  (infantry)  officers,  uniformed  as  such, 
armed  with  musket  and  bayonet. 
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ArttlUrtfj  Brown  coats,  faced  with  red ;  four  field 

pieces^  two  six  inch  howitzers,  and  two 
eleven  and  a  half  inch  mortars. 

Covmlry^  Hu^iars^   Scarlet  hussarjackcts,  chacot  and  plume, 
armed  with  swords,  lig^t  dragoon  cam-, 
bines,  and  pistols. 
■  ■       '  ,  Dragoons^  United  States  dragoon  uniform,  armed 
with  sword,  pistol,  and  lance. 

RtgimerU  of  the  Unhn^  Uniform  of  the  British  lOkk  regi- 
ment of  infantry. 

Itrst  regiment  of  the  line^  United  Stales  rifle  uniforms. 

Mina,  in  furtherance  of  his  plans,  scoured  the  country  in 
every  direction;  but,  although  these  incursions  w^ere  made  by 
small  parties,  sometimes  not  exceeding  twenty,  yet  La  Garza, 
who  was  hovering  in  the  vicinity  of  Soto  La  Marina,  with 
upwards  of  three  hundred  men,  never  attacked  them.  The 
general  visited  some  of  the  towns  and  haciendas,  (plantations) 
and  a  detachment  penetrated  even  to  Santander^  the  capital  of 
the  province :  but  La  Garza's  threats  obliged  the  respectable 
inhabitants  to  retire  from  their  settlements,  on  the  approach  of 
M ina's  parties,  and,  however  ill  inclined  they  might  be  to  such 
removal,  they  were  forced  to  comply  with  seeming  alacrity. 

During  this  period,  a  valuable  prize  was  unluckily  snatched 
from  the  grasp  of  the  general.  He  received  intelligence  that 
Don  Ramon  de  La  Mora,  owner  of  the  hacienda  of  Palo  Alto^ 
seven  leagues  distant  from  Soto  la  Marina,  who  had  been  for 
some  time  amusing  him  with  promises  of  supplies,  had  sud- 
denly decamped,  taking  with  him  all  his  moveables,  with  his 
cash,  amounting,  as  was  said,  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars; 
and  that  he  was  encamped  in  a  rancho^  eleven  leagues  distant 

f  Mancho  signifies  a  fimn,  or  collection  of  peasant  huts  from  one  and  up- 
WVt^.  These  places  have  no  churohesy  depending  ibr  spiritual  assistance 
on  the  curate  of  an  adjoining  pueblo  or  hacienda.  A  churoh  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  pueblo ;  but  a  collecyon  of  houses,  be  their  number  great  or 
small,  if  there  be  not  a  church,  is  called  a  rancho.  Some  of  them  are  vcxj 
extensive,  while  others  contain  only  a  single  house.  Some  of  the  pueblos 
contain  merely  the  church  and  the  curate's  house,  while  others  have  a  dense 
population. 
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firom  the  town.     The  general,  with  twenty  dragoons,  and 
eighty  infantry,  under  colonel  Perry,  marched,  on  the  same 
night,  to  surprise  him.     While  on  dieir  way,  the  general  was 
informed  that  de  La  Mora  was  escorted  by  a  body  of  troops. 
Arrived  within  two  leagues,   Mina  ordered  colopel  Perry 
to  continue  his  march   to   the  rancho,  while   he,  with  the 
cavalry,  took  another  road,  that  they  might  attack  the  enemy 
in  front  and  rear.     Having  arrived  near  the  rancho,  and 
expecting  to  find  the  enemy  unprepared,  the  general  charged 
into  the  place ;  but,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  neither 
the  enemy  nor  his  own  infantry :  the  houses  also  were  aban- 
doned, but  the  lights  which  were  burning  evidently  denoted 
that  their  inmates  had  recently  fled.     Unable  to  gain  any 
intelligence,  either  of  his  infantry,  or  of  the  object  of  hi& 
march,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Soto  la  Marina,  highly 
mortified  at  the  disappointment.     Perry,  after  separating  from 
the  cavalry,  arrived  at  the  rancho,  where  he  learned  that  Don 
Ramon  had  proceeded  onward;  and,  leaving  information  with 
the  inhabitants  for  the  general,  he  marched  in  pursuit  of  him. 
But,  as  soon  as  Perry  had  left  the  place,  the  people  retired  to 
the  woods.     Unexpectedly,  in  the  morning,  colonel  Perry 
came  upon  the  object  of  his  pursuit,  encamped  in  a  plain ;  and 
the  property  was  captured.     But  it  had  not  been  long  in  his 
possession,  when  La  Garza,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
who  had  been  escorting  the  property,  made  their  appearance. 
The  colonel,  finding  himself  opposed  by  such  a  superiority  of 
force,  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  his  enemy, 
deemed  it  prudent  to  occupy  an  advantageous  position,  there 
to  act  on  the  defensive,  leaving  a  guard  of  six  men  with  the 
property.     La  Garza  advanced  singly,  and  held  a  parley  with 
an  officer  of  colonel  Perry;  during  which,  he  offered  the  royal 
clemency  to  the  troops,  if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms. 
This^  proposition  put  an  end  to  the  conference :   La  Garza 
returned  to  his  troops,  and  prepared  for  the  attack.     In  the 
meantime.  Perry,  who,  whatever  faults  may  be  ascribed  to 
him,  was  an  heroic  American,  addressed  his  men  in  a  short 
but  enthusiastic  harangue ;  reminding  them,  that  the  eyes  of 
their  country  were  fixed  on  their  conduct,  and  that  an  opp(»'- 
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tunity  now  presented  itself  to  prove  that  they  were  worthy  of 
the  cause  they  had  espoused.  At  that  momest,  the  enemy's 
cavaky  charged,  with  its  accustomed  impetuosity :  they  were 
repulsed.  They  returned  to  the  charge,  and  made  several 
unsucce^fiil  attempts  to  break  Perry's  infantry;  but,  find* 
ing  all  their  endeavours  fruitless,  they  at  length  retired  in 
confusion,  leaving  nine  dead.  As  die  colonel  had  no  cavalry 
with  which  to  fidlow  up  his  success,  the  enemy  again  formed, 
but  manifested  no  disposition  to  renew  the  attack.  Perry, 
after  having  gained  this  advantage,  was  reluctandy  obliged  to 
abandon  the  object  of  his  expedition,  being  unable,  from  the 
want  of  cavalry,  to  wididraw  the  property.  He  fell  back, 
unmolested,  on  Soto  la  Marina.  In  this  affair,  he  lost  one 
man  killed,  and  two  taken  prisoners ;  they  belonged  to  the 
guard  placed  over  the  property:  but,  in  the  ranks,  no  one  was 
either  killed  or  wounded.  This  advantage,  although  trivial 
as  regards  the  injury  done  the  enemy,  had  great  weight  with 
Mina's  division.  It  inspired  confidence,  and  induced  a  belief 
in  his  litde  band,  that  they  were  able  to  contend  against  far 
superior  numbers. 

After  Mina^s  disembarkation,  a  force  of  upwards  of  eight 
hundred  royalists  was  stationed  at  Altamira,  forty  leagues 
south  of  Soto  la  Marina.  The  passive  conduct  of  the  enemy, 
in  allowing  Mina  to  remain  so  long  unmolested,  is  a  circum- 
stance which  can  best  be  explained  by  the  royal  commanders. 
But  the  dispersed  condition  of  the  enemy's  troops,  who  were 
scattered  in  small  parties  over  the  country,  and  the  invasion 
of  the  kingdom  at  Soto  la  Marina  being  entirely  unexpected, 
are,  it  is  probable,  the  reasons  why  Don  Joaquin  Arredondo, 
the  commandant  general  of  the  eastern  internal  provinces,  was 
so  long  in  making  preparations,  and  in  moving  from  Monte- 
rey, his  head-quarters. 

The  situation  of  that  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  in^ed 
of  the  whole  of  Mexico,  was  at  this  time  very  critical.  The 
great  body  of  the  troops  were  disaffected  to  the  royal  cause ; 
Mina  was  adored  by  the  European  soldiers;  and  he  had  indu* 
bitable  intelligence,  that  a  large  number  of  natives  were  ready 
to  come  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea-coast  to  join  him; 
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who  were  only  prevented  from  doing  it,  by  the  subsequent 
movement  of  the  enemy.  Had  Mina  landed  with  only  five 
hundred  troops,  he  might,  with  a  sure  confidence  of  success, 
have  awaited  the  enemy  in  his  intrenchments  at  Soto  la  Ma- 
rina ;  and  there  can  scarcely  exist  a  doubt,  that  in  that  case 
a  blow  would  have  been  struck  against  Arredondo,  from  which 
he  could  not  have  easily  recovered.  The  intichate  knowledge 
which  we  have  acquired,  since  that  period,  respecting  the  royal 
troops;  their  known  disaffection;  the  intrepidity,  and  superior 
appointment,  of  Mina's  little  band,  and  the  distinguished  abi- 
lity, activity,  and  bravery  of  their  commander,  all  combine  to 
warrant  this  assertion. 

The  general,  by  advices  and  spies,  received  intelligence,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  month  of  May,  that  Arredondo 
was  concentrating  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  corrumdeuma. 
Knowing  that  the  enemy  would  be  too  strong  for  his  small 
force,  he  proposed  to  throw  up  a  small  work  of  defence  at 
Soto  la  Marina,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  military 
stores,  and  holding  out  against  a  siege,  should  the  royalists 
attempt  to  invest  it;  while,  in  the  interim,  he  should,  by  rapid 
marches,  penetrate  into  the  interior,  and  form  a  junction  with 
the  patriots  in  that  quarter;  an  enterprise  which  he  conceived 
to  be  practicable,  and  from  which  he  flattered  himself  he  should 
be  able  to  return  with  an  augmented  force,  sufficient  to  defeat 
the  enemy,  and  also  to  bring  with  him  pecuniary  supplies. 
In  pursuance  of  these  determinations,  an  eligible  situation  was 
selected,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of 
the  village ;  and  the  construction  of  the  fort  was  commenced, 
under  the  direction  of  captain  Rigal,  of  the  engineers.  The 
whole  division  laboured  with  alacrity,  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  work,  in  which  they  were  assisted  by  the  country  peo- 
ple, the  general  himself  setdng  the  example,  by  sharing  the 
labour  with  them.  The  little  fortification  was  soon  in  a  state 
of  considerable  forwardness;  and,  although  it  was  only  a  mud 
fort,  yet  it  was  hoped,  that,  when  completed,  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  bid  defiance  to  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  As  the 
river  was  here  very  narrow,  it  was  intended  to  throw  up  a 
redoubt  on  the  opposite  bank,  which  should  protect  the  rear 
of  the  fort,  and  cover  the  water. 
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Mina's  conduct,  on  this  occasion,  was  marked  with  the 
greatest  firmness  and  intrepidity.  Aware  that  Airedondo 
would  put  in  motion  an  overwhehning  force  of  two  thousand 
men  at  least,  he  resolved  to  leave  a  garrison  in  the  mud  fort, 
and  to  cut  his  way,  with  the  residue  of  his  little  band,  inip  the 
interior  of  the  Mexican  empire.  These  dispositions  appear 
stamped  with  temerity,  or  rather  bear  tht  features  of  kni^- 
errantry;  but  the  circumstances  of  his  situation  justified  the 
measures  that  he  adopted,  and  the  sequel  will  show,  that 
untoward  circumstances  alone  prevented  the  gallant  general 
from  succeeding  in  his  object. 

During  this  interval,  commodore  Aury  had  departed  b  his 
schooner,  having  made  an  arrangement  with  the  general  for 
the  purchase  of  his  brig  of  war,  the  Congreso  Mexicano,  then 
in  New  Orleans. 

The  prize  brigs  had  also  sailed,  and  there  remained  at  the 
bar.the  Cleopatra,  Neptune,  and  Ellen  Tooker.  The  former 
had  come  down  as  a  transport,  in  ballast.  The  Neptune  store 
ship,  being  old,  and  a  very  heavy  sailer,  was  nm  on  shore 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  soon  as  she  was  discharged,  in 
order  to  be  broken  up,  as  her  materials  could  be  applied  to 
various  other  purposes.  Of  her  cargo,  a  considerable  quanti- 
ty had  been  carried  up  the  river,  though  much,  particulariy  of 
the  powder,  still  remained  at  the  landing  place.  The  officers 
and  seamen  of  the  ships,' in  charge  of  these  stores,  had  pitched 
tome  tents  on  the  beach,  with  the  view  of  sheltering  them 
from  the  weather;  but  they  litde  expected  that  these  very  tents 
should  have  the  effect,  as  was  subsequently  the  case,  of  exciting 
alarm  among  the  crews  of  a  Spanish  frigate  and  two  schooners, 
so  as  to  deter  them  from  disembarking  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  stores. 

On  the  part  of  the  sailors,  matters  went  on  very  pleasantly 
till  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  May,  when,  at  seven  o'clock, 
the  Spanish  frigate  La  Sabina^  and  the  schooners  La  Belona 
and  La  Proserpina^  appeared  in  the  offing,  despatched  finom 
Vera  Cruz  with  most  positive  orders  (as  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared) not  only  to  destroy  the  vessels,  but  also  the  stores 
that  might  be  found  on  shore. 
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At  sight  of  these  unwelcome  visiters,  the  crew  of  the  Cleo- 
patra got  into  the  boats,  and  pushed  for  the  shore*  As  it  was 
hnpossible  for  the  seamen  to  resist  so  powerful  an  enemy^  all 
hands  abandoned  the  stores,  took  to  the  boats,  and  came  up 
to  Soto  la  Marina  with  the  intelligence.  Captain  Hooper, 
however,  remained  with  hid  boat  a  short  way  up  the  river, 
from  whence  he  could  distinctly  observe  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  marine. 

The  Ellen  Tooker  immediately  made  sail,, and,  as  the  Spa- 
niards say,  escaped  by  superior  sailing.    The  Cleopatra  had 
nothing  whatever  on  boarcl,  except  a  cat,  which  the  sailors, 
in  their  hurry,  had  forgotten  to  carry  with  them.    The  ves- 
sel had  not  the  semblance  of  any  thing  warlike;  she  was 
quite  light,  had  bright  sides,  and  was  without  quarters.   While 
the  schooners  were  in  chase  of  the  Ellen  Tooker,  the  frigate 
acted  with  commendable  caution.    She  came  down  with  great 
care  upon  the  unfortunate  Cleppatra,  and  after  pouring  two 
broadsides  into  her,  finding  she  made.no  return,  they  ven- 
tured to  board  and  take  possession  of  her.    £ncoiu*aged  by  this 
dash,  they  manned  the  boats  of  the  squadron,  (the  schooners 
having  returned  from  the  chase,)  for  the  purpose  of  landing, 
and  either  carrying  off  or  destroying  the  stores  on  the  beach. 
After  pulling  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  these  valiant  fellows 
took  fright,  no  doubt  at  the  sight  of  the  tents  pitched. by  the 
sailors.     The  appearance  of  them  probably  excited  an  appre- 
hension  that  a  party  was  in  waiting ;  they,  therefore,  thought 
it  most  prudent  to  abandon  this  perilous  attempt,  and  con- 
tent themselves  with  the  victory  actueved  over  the  empty 
ship.     They  accordingly  returned  to  their  respective  vessels, 
and  soon  afterwards,  having  put  two  guns  from  the  frigate  on 
board  the  prize,  the  whole  squadron  made  sail.    Tlie  ship 
however  was  so  much  shattered  by  the  immerciful  cannonading 
she  had  sustained,  as  to  be  rendered  unseaworthy,  and  after 
being  in  possession  of  the  enemy  a  short  time,  they  burnt  her. 
On  returning  to  Vera  Cruz,  these  heroes  boasted  of  their 
bravery  in  having  destroyed  two  vessels,  one  a  ship  of  war, 
alluding  to  the  Neptune,  Which,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  been 
previously  broken  up  by  order  of  the  general ;  and  they  fldkged 
(12) 
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as  a  reason  for  not  destroying  the  stores  ashore,  that  the  ^urf 
ran  too  high.  The  true  reason  we  have  before  conjectured; 
for  the  surf  certainly  was  no  obstacle.  The  stores  had  been 
safely  landed  when  it  had  been  equally  great,  and  the  crew 
of  the  ship  had  that  very  morning  experienced  no  difficulty 
from  it. 

The  victory  over  the  rebel  Mina,  at  Soto  la  Marina,  was 
celebrated  at  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  return  of  the  frigate  La 
Sabina,  by  a  solemn  Te  Deum.  Despatches  were  transmitted 
to  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  were  afterwards  pid^lished  in  die 
Mexican  Gazette,  announcing  that  Mina's  expedition  was 
totally  destroyed,  and  a  number  of  prisoners  taken.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  signal  victory,  a  general  promotion  took  place  9 
and  the  midshipman,  who  fearlessly  boarded  the  Cleopatraf 
was  appointed  a  lieutenant.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice, 
in  the  sequel,  other  exaggerations  and  palpable  falsehoods, 
wMch  the  Spanish  government  have  been  in  the  habit  of  pub- 
lishing in  the  course  of  this  revolution  ;  indeed,  how  could  it 
be  otherwise,  wheh  there  is  only  a  solitary  newspaper  in  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  that  under  the  vigilant  control  of  a  des- 
potic government  ? 

Mina  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  off  the  river,  and 
of  the  capture  of  the  vessels,  with  the  greatest  composure. 
He  at  once  concluded  that  the  enemy  would  Aot  only  destroy 
the  stores,  but  would  co-operate  with  Arredondo.  The  gene- 
ral therefore  ordered  a  detachment,  with  a  field  piece^  down 
the  river  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemj^  but  captain 
Hooper  soon  after  coming  up,  his  account  of  the  afiair  con* 
verted  t%  alarm  of  the  garrison  into  a  scene  of  merriment,  at 
the  expense  of  their  valiant  antagonists. 

The  fort  was  by  this  time  in  a  state  of  completion.  Four 
carronades  from  the  fleet,  the  field  pieces  and  howitzers,  were 
mounted.  Two  eleven  and  a  half  inch  mortars,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  port  of  the  Neptune's  cargo,  were 
brought  up.  Cattle  were  killed,  and  their  flesh  jerked;  such 
com  as  could  be  procured  in  the  vicinity  was  brought  in,  and 
the  place  was  put  in  as  good  a  state  of  defence,  as  the  time 
and  chrcumstances  would  permit. 
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As  general  Arredondo  had  commenced  his  march  from 
Monterey,  and  was  advancing  upon  the  garrison  with  a  body 
of  two  thousand  men,  and  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery,  (being 
the  united  force  of  the  eastern  internal  provinces,)  Mina  made 
the  necessary  dispositions  for  his  intended  march  into  the  in- 
terior. He  encamped  the  part  of  the  division  with  which  he 
was  to  perform  the  undertaking,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  ri  ver^ 
about  a  league  distant  from  Soto  la  Marina,  where  it  remained 
a  few  days. 

.  Colonel  Perry  had  for  some  time  given  strong  evidences  of 
discontent.  He  had  frequendy  avowed  his  opinion,  that  the 
division  was  too  we^  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  patriots,  and 
that  he  anticipated  its  annihilation.  It  was  afterwards  suppose 
ed,  that  he  had  long  meditated  the  scheme  which  he  now  put 
into  execution.  Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  gene- 
ral and  colonel  Young  from  the  encampment,  he  harangued 
his  soldiers,  and  informed  them  of  his  intention  of  separating 
from  Mina,  and  returning  to  the  United  States ;  he  represented 
to  them  the  very  great  perils  into  which  they  .were  about  to 
be  drawn,  and  urged  them  to  retreat  while  an  opportunity 
presented  itself.  By  these  means  he  prevailed  on  fifty-one  of 
his  troops,  including  major  Gordon,  and  the  rest  of  his  officers, 
with  one  of  the  Guard  of  Honour,  to  accompany  him.  They 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Matagorda^  at  which  place  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  with  a  sufficient  number  of  boats  to  convey  his 
party  within  the  line  of  demarcation,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Spanish  possessions. 

The  colonel's  conduct  caused  both  surprise  and  regret ;  for 
although  he  had  occasionally  manifested  some  caprice  and  dis- 
content, yet  no  one  supposed  it  possible  that  he  could  abandon 
the  cause  in  the  hour  of  danger;  and  indeed  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  is  still  very  mysterious.  Besides,  to  march  with  such 
a  handful  of  men  along  the  sea  coast,  where  he  knew  that 
water,  particularly  at  that  seasoaof  the  year,  was  very  scarce^ 
and  when  the  enemy,  it  was  presumable,  would  oppose  his 
progress,  was  an  act  of  palpable  rashness. 

It  was  subsequently  ascertained  from  the  best  Mexican  au- 
dierities,  that  the  colonel  did  actually  penetrate  to  within  a 
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abort  diatanoe  of  his  destined  point ;  aft^  sevei^sJ  ddnnislies 
with  the  royal  troops,  in  which  sucoess  attended  him.  Flush- 
ed with  these  victories,  he  determined  on  attacking  a  fortified 
position  near  Matagorda,  which  might  haye  been  left  in  hia 
rear,  as  the  garrison  did  not  evince  the  least  diapoaitian  to 
annoy  him.  He  had  summoned  the  commandant  to  surrender, 
who  was  deliberating  on  the  propriety  of  doing  so,  at  die  mor 
ment  when  a  party  of  two  hundred  cavalry  made  its  appear* 
ance.  A  refusal  to  the  summons  was  the  consequence*  Tht 
garrison  sallied  out,  and  a  severe  action  commenced,  in  which 
Perry  and  his  men  displayed  the  most  determined  valour. 
They  continued  combating  against  this  superiority  of  force 
till  every  man  was  killed,  except  Perry.  Finding  himself  the 
only  surviver,  and  determined  not  to  be  made  a  prisoner,  be 
presented  a  pistol  to  his  head,  and  terminated  his  existence* 
Thus  perished  a  brave  but  rash  man,  and  with  him  fell  some 
IwluaUe  officers  and  men. 

Colonel  Perry  had  been  in  the  United  States'  service,  and 
was  at  the  memorable  batde  of  New  Orleans^  He  embarked 
in  the  cause  of  Mexico,  and  was  attached  to  the  divisi<Hi  that 
invaded  Tsxas^  under  Don  jfo^^  Bernardo  Gvtierez.  He  was 
under  the  command  of  Tokdo^  in  the  attack  made  on  die 
Spanish  troops  commanded  by  Arredondo,  in  advance  of  Sam 
Antonio  de  Bejar^  on  the  18th  of  August,  1813.  In  that  dis« 
astrous  affair,  the  colcmel  behaved  with  his  usual  courage,  but 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  His  sufferings  from  fatigue 
and  privations  were  extreme,  before  he  again  reached  the 
United  States. 

The  desertion  of  colonel  Perry,  with  so  great  a  number  of 
valuable  men,  was  a  most  severe  blow  to  Mina;  but  it  did  not 
daunt  his  resolute  mind.  Major  Stirling,  who  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  regiment  of  the  Union,  and  other  officers  were 
nominated  in  lieu  of  those  who  had  deserted. 

Arredondo  having,  by  this  time,  advanced  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  Soto  la  Marina,  the  general  made  his  final  arrange- 
ments at  the  fort;  leaving,  for  its  garrison,  detachments  of  the 
Guard  of  Honour,  artillery,  first  regiment  of  the  line,  eoig^ 
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neers,  medical  and  commissariat  departments^  mechanics,  &c« 
vith  the  sailors  of  the  destroyed  vessels,  under  capt^n  Hoop- 
er, and  some  recruits.  The  whole,  amounting  to  about  one 
hundred  men,  vere  placed  under  the  command  of  major  Don 
Jaai  Scardh.  The  general  instructed  the  major  to  hold  out  to 
the  last ;  assuring  hiin  that  he  would  return  in  a  short  time, 
and  compel  the  enemy  to  raise  the  siege,  should  they  attempt 
to  form  one  during  his  absence. 

On  the  Mth  pf  May,  the  division  commenced  its  march* 
It  was  composed  of  die  following  troops :— • 

General  and  staff,    --        -        -        -        -  11 

Guard  of  Honour,  colonel  Young,    -       -        -  31 

Cavalry,  hussars  and  dragoons,  major  Maylefer,  124 

Regiment  of  the  Union,  major  Stirling,    -        -  56 

First  regiment  of  the  line,  captain  Travino,      -  64 

Artillery  soldiers,          -          -         -         -         -  5 

Officers'  servants,  armed,        -         -        -         -  12 

Ordinanzas  of  the  staff,           ....  5 

Total, 308* 

When  the  march  was  commenced,  the  enemy  was  only  a 
few  leagues  distant ;  and  therefore  the  utmost  secrecy,  and 
rapid  movements,  became  necessary,  in  order  to  elude  him* 
The  following  day,  the  guide  conducted  the  division  through 
an  Indian  path,  over  hills  covered  with  dense  woods,  which^ 
in  many  places,  it  became  necessary  to  re-open.  It  traversed 
thickets,  which  had  not,  perhaps,  for  many  years  previously, 
been  penetrated.  This  day's  march  was  long,  commencing  at 
sun-rise.    The  troops  suffered  for  want  of  water ;  for  until 

*  This  was  not  the  actual  strength  of  the  diTiston,  when  it  first  marched* 
A  change  also  took  pUce  in  the  corps  Some  of  the  officers  of  the  Guard 
of  Honour,  were  transfered^  on  the  march,  to  other  corps.  During  the  first 
twelve  days  of  its  progress,  several  recruits  offered  themselves ;  and,  as  a 
few  stand  of  anns,  and  some  clothing,  were  carried  along  with  the  division, 
they  were  enrolled  with  the  cavalry,  or  (he  first  regiment.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  there  were  several  muleteers.  To  avoid  a  prolix  detail,  the  writer 
hat  at  once  stated  the  greatest  strength  of  the  division. 
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suB-set,  when  the  division  emerged  from  the  thickets,  it  had 
been  exposed  to  a  burning  sun,  without  any  breeze  or  water 
to  refresh  them.  Some  water  was  found  at  the  edge  of  the 
thicket;  and,  alter  a  few  minutes'  halt,  the  march  was  resumed, 
and  continued  till  midnight,  when  the  general,  with  the  caval- 
ry, advanced  to  an  hacienda*  M ina  took  with  him  the  guide, 
and  the  division  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  halt ;  but  it 
remained  under  arms,  and  at  day-light  again  moved  on,  ar- 
riving, about  noon,  at  the  hacienda,  fatigued  and  hungry'. 

Beef  was  here  served  out,  but  the  necessary  article  of  bread, 
from  the  method  of  preparing  it,*  could  not  possibly  be  pro- 
cured ;  and  the  troops  were  under  the  necessity  of  eating  meat 
alone.  This  was  the  general  fare  the  road  afforded,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  march,  and  that  only  once  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Although  the  whole  of  the  troops  were  mounted,  yet 
their  progress  was  tedious  and  slow,  as  the  horses  were  so<ui 

*  The  bread  stuff  -consumed  by  the  Mexioins  generally,  but  particularly 
by  the  country  people,  is  made  of  com,  and  by  a  process  unknown  elsewhere. 
The  quantity  of  com,  necessary  for  the  daily  consumption  of  the  iamily,  i« 
put  to  steep,  over  night,  in  a  large  earthen  vessel,  in  hot  water,  mixed 
with  lime.  This  softens  the  husk,  and  in  the  morning  it  is  ready  for  iiae ; 
but  the  taste  of  the  com,  and  the  greatest  part  of  its  substance,  is  extracted 
by  this  preparation.  It  is  then  ground  up,  with  much  labour,  between  two 
flat  stones,  called  by  the  Indians  a  metateg  and  afterwards  formed,  by  beating 
it  between  the  hands,  into  cakes,  about  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and 
about  one-sixteenth  pf  an  inch  in  thickness.  These  are  then  placed  od  an 
earthen  heater,  or  griddle,  fcmnalj  and  baked.  These  cakes  they  call  tor- 
tiUoM.  The  preparation  of  them  is  very  laborious,  and  entirely  performed 
by  the  wome^  and,  if  the  family  be  large,  it  requires  four  or  ^r^  to  perform 
this  duty.  The  art  of  making  tortiUas  is  considered  of  great  importance 
by  the  nativea;  and  ita  excellency  consists  in  grinding  the  grain  tiU  it  be- 
comes white,  making  the  cakes  thin,  and,  above  all,  in  keeping*  the  table 
supplied  with  a  succession  of  hot  ones  during  the  meals.  The  Indian,  when 
about  to  marry,  is  particularly  careful  to  select  for  his  bride  one  who  under- 
stands this  art ;  perfection  in  it  being  considered  by  them  as  the  acme  of 
female  accomplishments. 

From  the  preceding  description,  it  will  be  perceived,  that  to  make  tcHtil- 
las,  in  the  small  ranches,  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  soldiers,  would  have 
required  more  time  than  could  have  been  spared  for  the  purpose;  and  there- 
fore it  rarely  happened  that  the  troops  were  supplied  with  this  important 
article  of  food.  In  the  towns  and  large  villages,  however,  abundance  of 
whe&ten  bread  can  alwa3rs  be  procured. 
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broken  down  by  continual  and  long  marches.  The  sufferings 
of  the  troops,  from  the  want  of  good  provisions,  the  tedious- 
ness  of  the  marches  through  a  broiling  suny  and  the  being  fre- 
quently many  hours  without  water,  together  with  other  causes, 
were  almost  incredible ;  but^  as  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
writer  to  swell  the  narrative  with  a  prolix  statement  of  person- 
al hardships,  although  it  was  one  continuation  of  privations, 
he  will  restrict  himself  to  the  mention  of  such  only  as  he  con- 
ceives to  be  essential  to  the  history^ 

The  general,  by  making  the  rapid  and  secret  march  of  the 
two  preceding  days,  not  only  eluded  the  enemy,  but  calculated 
on  being  able  to  Surprise  some  of  the  rich  refugees  from  Soto 
la  Marina,  who,  he  Ifamed,  were  at  this  hacienda,  which  was 
distant  from  that  place,  by  the  route  taken  by  the  division, 
twenty-five  leagues.  He  presumed  they  would  be  lulled  into 
security,  as  they  conceived  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  ad- 
vance by  the  high  road,  without  their  receiving  timely  advice« 
In  fact,  the  mission  was  completely  surprised;  but  Mina  found 
there  only  some  priests,  and  the  wife  of  Don  Ramon  de  La 
Mora,  the  proprietor  of  Palo  Alto.  A  part  of  the  property 
which  had  been  taken  by  colonel  Perry,  was  found  deposited 
there ;  and,  as  it  consisted  of  articles  essential  to  the  comfort 
and  wants  of  the  troops,  the  general  ordered  them  to  be  distri- 
buted among  his  men. 

'  From  this  place,  the  division  moved  forward,  the  next 
morning.  Nothing  material  occurred,  until  its  arrival  at  the 
town  of  Horcasitas^  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Altami- 
ra.  The  river  was  fordable,  but  by  a  very  dangerous  pass ; 
and  one  officer,  lieutenant  Gabet,  was  swept  away,  with  his 
horse,  and  drowned.  About  noon,  on  the  following  day,  the 
troops  reached  an  hacienda,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
about  five  leagues  down  the  stream,  where  a  halt  was  made  for 
the  day*  From  this  place,  a  party  was  despatched  to  bring  in 
a  herd  of  seven  hundred  horses,  which  had  been  collected,  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  place,  for  the  use  of  the  enemy^s  troops. 
The  horses  were  driven  in :  they  were  a  most  important  ac- 
quisition to  Mina,  while  their  loss  was  severely  felt  by  the 
enemy.    The  following  afternoon,  Mina  continued  his  pro- 
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gress,  having  mounted  his  troops  on  the  best  of  the  horses^ 
the  remainder  being  driven  in  the  rear  of  the  division.  But, 
a  few  nights  afterwards,  nearly  the  whole  of  these  animals 
were  lost,  while  the  division  was  ascending,  in  great  darkness, 
a  thickly  wooded  mountain,  by  a  very  narrow  and  bad  roadL 
The  general  was  new  advancing  upon  the  town  of  El  Voile  dt 
Mais.  Mina's  late  movements  had  kept  the  royalists  in  a 
state  of  continual  alarm.  The  enemy  were  at  a  loss  to  ascer- 
tain the  point  upon  which  they  were  directed ;  and,  as  both 
Altamira  and  Tampico  were  in  their  turns  threatened,  the 
enemy  were  obliged  to  remain  in  these  positions,  to  protect 
them.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  advanced  from  Horcasitas 
upon  El  Valle  de  Mais,  a  strong  body  of  troops  was  put  in 
motion  to  pursue  him.  To  these,  the  capture  of  the  cavalkda 
(herd  of  horses)  just  mentioned,  was  a  sore  event. 

Just  as  the  division  was  about  to  march,  on  the  rooming  of 
the  8th  of  June,  a  peasant  arrived,  with  the  intelligence  that 
the  enemy  from  El  Valle  de  Msus,  about  four  hundred  strong, 
all  cavalry,  had  taken  post  some  distance  in  advance  of  die 
town,  and  were  determined  to  make  a  bold  stand. 

This  news  raised  the  spirits  of  the  little  band,  who  continu* 
ed  the  march,  anxious  to  come  in  contact  with  the  enemy.  It 
was  soon  perceived,  from  various  articles  of  provisions  scat- 
tered along  the  road,  that  the  enemy  had  changed  his  resolu- 
tion, and  had  retreated :  the  track  of  wheels  also  denoted  that 
he  had  cannon.  It  appeared,  however,  that  he  again  deter- 
mined to  make  a  stand ;  for,  about  noon,  the  division  came 
upon  the  enemy,  whose  force  consisted  of  nearly  two  hundred 
cavalry,  advantageously  posted  on  an  emifience  on  the  high 
road,  three  leagues  from  El  Valle  de  Mais. 

The  satisfaction  manifested  by  the  division,  convinced  Mina 
that  he  could  rely  on  their  conduct ;  and  he  immediately  made 
dispositions  for  the  attack.  The  infantry  were  dismounted  ; 
and  the  best  marksmen  from  the  Guard  of  Honour,  and  regi- 
ment of  the  Union,  were  selected  to  act  as  light  troojys.  Hiese, 
fourteen  in  number,  were  directed  to  enter  a  thicket,  on  which 
the  enemy's  left  rested^  and  to  dislodge  it ;  while  the  main 
body  remained  firm,  ready  to  act  according  to  circumstances. 
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The  light  troops  advanced  to  the  thicket,  and  after  giving  a  few 
well-directed  fires^  by  which  they  killed  five  and  wounded  seve- 
ral others,  they  were  astodished  to  see  their  antagonists  fall  back 
on  their  reserve.  They  were  pursued  by  the  same  party,  who 
again  opened  a  fire  on  them,  and  the  whole  then  retreated.  The 
general,  as  soon  as  the  enemy's  troops  gave  way^  ordered  the 
main  body  to  move  on;  and,  when  they  finally  retreated,  Mina 
selected  from  the  cavalry  twenty  of  the  best  mounted,  partly 
foreigners,  and  partly  natives  of  Soto  la  Marina,  and  boldly 
pursued  the  enemy,  nearly  four  hundred  strong,  all  cavalry, 
through  the  town,  and  a  short  way  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
when  a  part  of  them  rallied.  The  general,  at  the  head  of  his 
twenty  men,  dashed  in  among  them ;  they  broke  and  fled. 
Mina  pursued  them  upwards  of  two  leagues,  seized  one  gun, 
a  small  mountain  piece,  and  put  them  entirely  to  the  rout. 
He  then  returned,  and  occupied  the  town.  The  enemy  lost 
several  men,  and  some  prisoners  were  taken.  Mina  had  one 
man  severely  wounded,  but  none  killed. 

The  personal  intrepidity  and  skill  displayed  by  the  general 
on  this  occasion,  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  division,  not 
only  devotion  to  him,  but  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in 
his  abilities^ 

El  Valle  de  Mais  is  situated  near  the  river  Pamico^  and  not 
far  from  the  town  bearing  that  name,  in  the  province  of  San 
Luis  Potosu  It  was  by  far  the  best  town  the  division  had  yet 
seen.  It  has  a  large  square,  with  extensive  and  well  built 
edifices  and  some  handsome  churches.  The  houses  generally 
have  an  air  of  neatness,  and  are  well  constructed.  The  divi- 
sion had  almost  despaired  of  seeing  a  town  like  this,  from  the 
gloomy  appearance  of  the  country  it  had  hitherto  traversed* 
The  road  had  lain  through  the  worst  part  of  the  Tierra 
Caltentey  or  hot  region,  which,  from  the  paucity  of  inhabitants^ 
the  want  of  culture,  and  the  scarcity  of  water,  had  induced 
many  to  form  a  mean  opinion  of  Mexico.  But,  at  the  Valle 
de  Mais,  a  brighter  prospect  was  unfolded.  The  ascent  into 
the  Tierra  Frta^  or  cold  region,  which  extends  over  the  vast 
mountain  or  table  land  composing  eight-tenths  of  the  Mexican 
(13) 
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kingdom,  had  commenced.  The  population  of  the  country 
was  becoming  more  dense,  good  towns  and  fine  haciendas  now 
met  the  eye  in  various  directions,  and  every  hour  gave  a  more 
agreeable  climate* 

El  Valle  de  Mais  is  a  place  of  important  trade.  Its  maga* 
zines  were  well  stored  with  dry  goods,  and  many  of  its  inha- 
bitants were  extremely  wealthy.  They  had,  generally  speak- 
ing, precipitately  decamped,  under  an  impression  that  M ina^s 
progress  would  be  marked  by  sanguinary  conduct.  Their 
fears  also  were  increased,  in  consequence  of  their  having  just 
celebrated,  with  great  rejoicings,  the  victory  which  the  Gazette 
of  Mexico  had  announced  to  have  been  gained  by  die  royal 
fleet  over  Mina.  Such,  however,  had  been  their  hurry  to 
escape,  that  they  left  to  the  mercy  of  their  conqueror  their 
valuable  and  well-furnished  stores.  Here  Mina  gave  an  un- 
equivocal proof  of  his  politic  and  generous  character.  The 
strictest  orders  wer^  given  to  the  troops  not  to  stsun  the  cause 
they  had  espoused,  by  any  act  of  plunder  or  personal  violence 
towards  the  inhabitants.  Only  a  few  articles  which  were 
necessary  for  the  troops,  were  taken  from  the  stores ;  and  he 
received  but  a  moderate  sum  of  money  from  the  town ;  thus 
convincing  the  people,  that  he  did  not  come  to  oppress  or 
maltreat  them.  Some  dry  goods,  captured  during  the  march, 
were  served  out,  and  a  few  dollars  each  were  given  to  the 
troops. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  the  general  received  informaticm 
that  Arminan^  commandant  of  a  battalion  of  the  European 
regiment  of  infantry  of  the  line  of  Estremadura,  was  in  pur- 
suit of  him  from  Altamira,  with  about  seven  hundred  infantry, 
and  a  strong  body  of  cavalry,  and  was  then  two  days*  march 
in  the  rear.  The  receipt  of  this  news  caused  neither  surprise 
nor  dismay  among  the  troops.  They  were  so  elated  by  the 
victory  recently  gained,  that,  had  the  general  proposed  to 
march,  and  meet  this  formidable  force,  the  troops  would  cheer- 
fully have  obeyed  the  order.  But  the  general  was  too  pru- 
dent to  seek  combats  with  such  a  disparity  of  numbers.  His 
great  object  was  to  form  a  junction  with  the  patriot  forces  in 
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the  interior;  and  although  he  calculated  on  his  troops  behaving 
well,  yet  he  was  aware  that  every  action  against  superior  num- 
bers must  reduce  his  own  :  it  therefore  became  his  invariable 
policy  to  avoid,  instead  of  fighting,  the  enemy.  He,  however, 
called  a  council  of  his  principal  officers,  to  consult  whether  it 
was  best  to  await  the  enemy  in  the  same  position,  where  the 
attack  had  been  made  the  preceding  day,  or,  by  making  forced 
marches,  endeavour  to  join  the  patriots,  before  the  enemy 
could  get  up.  The  council  determined  in  favour  of  the  latter 
movement,  and,  at  dawn  of  the  next  morning,  the  division  was 
on  its  march. 

The  marches  were  now  longer  than  heretofore  ;  the  troops 
obtaining  scarcely  any  rest  or  refreshment :  but  they  were 
cheered  by  Mina's  example.  He  appeared  superior  to  fatigues 
or  privations,  and  was  constantly  on  the  alert. 

On  the  12th,  at  night,  the  division  arrived  and  halted  at  a 
rancho.  The  next  morning,  a  sufficiency  of  tortillas,  with 
meat,  was  provided.  A  small  detachment  of  cavalry  was 
despatched  to  a  neighbouring  rancho,  but  was  driven  in  by  a 
superior  number  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  It  was  also  under- 
stood, that  Arminan  was  uniting  with  a  considerable  body, 
called  the  Hio  Verde  cavalry,  and  was  but  a  few  leagues  off. 
Mina  thereupon  caused  the  division  to  move  forward;  and  as 
it  became  necessary  to  advance  rapidly,  time  could  not  be 
spared  to  obtain  provisions.  On  the  night  of  the  14th,  the 
division  arrived  at  the  hacienda  called  Peotilhs.  The  ene- 
my, however,  by  making  double  marches,  was  close  up,  and 
took  prisoner  a  soldier  of  the  regiment  of  the  Union,  who,  un- 
able to  proceed,  lagged  in  the  rear. 

On  arriving  at  the  hacienda,  worn  down  by  hunger  and 
fatigue,  the  troops  expected  that  something  necessary  for  their 
refreshment  would  be  obtained.  But,  to  their  great  disap- 
pointment, they  found  that  the  Mayor  Domo  (overseer)  had 
run  away,  and  had  taken  with  him  all  the  Indians,  so  that  no 
cattle  could  be  procured.  In  the  tired  state  of  the  troops. 
Bleep  was  even  more  grateful  to  them  than  provisions,  and 
they  consoled  themselves  with  the  expectation  of  a  good  meal 
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the  next  morning.  Accordingly,  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  the  poultry  and  pigs  of  the  hacienda  werp  laid  under 
requisition,  and  the  troops  were  animated  with  the  prospect  oC 
a  good  breakfast ;  but  at  eight  A.  M.  while  it  was  cooking, 
advice  was  brought,  that  the  advance  guard  of  the  enemy  was 
within  two  miles  of  the  hacienda ;  the  troops  were  called  to 
arms,  and  marched  to  a  small  eminence  adjoining  the  hacienda, 
whence  there  was  an  extensive  view  of  the  plain. 

The  hacienda  de  Peotillos  is  the  property  of  a  convent  in 
Mexico.  It  is  valuable,  and  the  buildings  are  extensive  and 
handsome,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  running  ik)rth 
and  south,  fifteen  leagues  north-west  from  the  city  of  Scm  Luis 
Potosi.  East  of  the  hacienda  extends  a  large  plain,  bounded 
on  that  side  also  by  hills.  The  plain,  in  many  places,  was 
planted  with  com,  but  was  much  overrun  with  bushes,  about 
ten  feet  high.  The  advance  of  the  enemy  had  formed  on  the 
edge  of  one  of  these  thickets,  with  a  clear  space  of  ground  in  its 
front,  and  near  it  was  a  com  field,  strongly  fenced  in. 

From  the  eminence,  to  which  the  division  was  marched, 
Mina  reconnoitred  the  enemy.  He  saw -that  an  action  was 
now  inevitable.  To  retreat  in  the  presence  of  such  a  force, 
in  the  fatigued  state  of  his  infantry,  and  with  the  broken  down 
horses  of  the  cavalry,  was  destruction;  and,. to  defend  the 
hacienda,  could  only  eventuate  in  the  extermination  of  his 
little  band.  He  therefore  determined  to  strike  a  blow,  trust- 
ing that  it  might  be  attended  by  some  fortunate  results.  Hav- 
ing fixed  upon  his  plan,  he  rode  up  to  his  troops,  and  stated 
to  them,  that  the  body  of  cavalry  then  in  view,  consisted  of 
about  four  hundred  men ;  that  the  cloud  of  dust  rising  some 
distance  in  the  rear,  was  caused  by  the  main  body ;  but,  he 
thought,  that  before  it  could  get  up,  there  might  be  time  enough 
to  defeat  the  advanced  guard.  The  general  concluded  by 
asking  them,  if  they  were  willing  to  march  down  to  the  plain 
and  attack  the  enemy.  The  division  had  teamt  to  despise  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  and  from  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired 
of  their  undisciplined  state,  and  the  great  confidence  they  re- 
posed in  Mina,  would  cheerfully  have  engaged  any  number 
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of  them.  With  three  cheers,  they,  therefore,  answered  the 
general,  that  they  would  follow  wherever  he  chose  to  lead 
them.  He,  thereupon,  selected  from  the  division,  the  Guard 
of  Honour,  the  regiment  of  the  Union,  detachments  from  the 
cavalry  and  first  regiment  of  the  line,  and  the  armed  servants, 
composed  of  coloured  boys,  under  the  command  of  one  of  the 
general's  servants,  and  marched  to  the  conflict.  His  small 
band,  including  the  general  and  staff,  and  a  reenforcement  of 
ten  cavalry  ordered  up  during  the,  action,  was  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two.  Of  these,  the  Guard  of  Honour  and  regiment 
of  the  Union  formed  the  line,  and  was  commanded  by  colonel 
Young;  a  detachment  from  the  Union,  with  that  from  the  first 
regiment,  and  the  armed  servants,  operated  as  skirmishers, 
and  the  cavalry  covered  the  flanks.  The  residue  of  the  di- 
vision remained  in  the  hacienda,  to  protect  the  stores,  of  which 
colonel  Noboa  was  left  in  command. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  division  at  the  cleared 
ground,  the  enemy  made  a  furious  charge;  but  were  received 
with  firmness.  A  well-directed  fire  checked  their  ardour,  and 
they  fell  back,  leaving  twenty-two  dead.  But,  knowing  the 
powerful  support  that  was  coming  up,  and  being  joined  in  the 
meantime  by  a  reenforcement  of  cavalry,  they  were  thereby 
stimulated  to  continue  the  contest.  They  played  round,  oc* 
casionally  charging,  and  harassed  the  division  in  this  manner, 
until  the  main  body,  composed  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  can- 
non, arrived.  It  got  up  under  cover  of  the  bushes  before  de- 
scribed, which  had  concealed  its  approach,  until  the  first  in- 
timation that  the  division  had  of  its  arrival  was  a  tremendous 
fire  from  its  line.  Mina,  on  perceiving  the  overwhelming 
force,  made  a  disposition  to  retire  upon  the  hacienda,  in  order 
to  re-unite  his  forces.  But  the  enemy,  encouraged  by  this 
movement,  advanced,  beating  the  charge  and  maintaining  a 
heavy  fire,  by  which  several  of  the  little  band  fell.  The  gene- 
ral, finding  it  would  be  impracticable  to  draw  off  his  troops, 
halted  them,  and  made  some  necessary  movements.  The 
enemy,  thereupon,  took  up  a  position,  with  their  left  rejsting 
on  the  fence  of  the  com  fields,  and  their  right  flanked  by  a 
^loud  of  cavalry.    The  division  now  saw  the^mmense  supe- 
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riority  of  the  force  they  had  to  contend  with,  and  destructioB 
appeared  .inevitable.  But  the  serenity  and  courage  of  their 
leader  filled  the  men  with  enthusiasm,  and  increased  the  reso- 
lution they  had  formed  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

The  infantry  had  been  supplied  with  buck  shot,  and  many 
of  the  men  loaded  with  eighteen  in  addition  to  the  balL  Tliey 
committed  havoc  among  the  enemy.  But  die  constant  fire  of 
the  royalists  considerably  thinned  the  ranks  of  Mina^s  infantry, 
and  his  cavalry  sustained  some  sharp  conflicts,  and  suffered 
severely. 

At  length  the  enemy^s  cavalry  were  observed  coming  up  in 
the  rear,  and  lancing  the  unfortunate  wounded ;  several  of 
whom  had  still  sufficient  strength  remuning  to  fire  a  musket, 
and  continued,  as  they  lay  on  the  ground,  to  give  battle  till 
they  were  pierced  with  wounds.  At  this  juncture  the  order 
was  given  to  charge,  and  the  line  advanced  with  cool  determi- 
nation. The  enemy  evinced  a  strong  disposition  to  withstand 
it,  and  remained  firm  till  Mina's  infantry  were  within  a  few 
paces.  This  was  the  critical  moment  which  was  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  division.  Mina's  infantry,  animated  by  their  reso- 
lution to  conquer  or  die,  gave  three  cheers,  and,  pouring  into 
the  enemy  a  destructive  volley  of  buck  shot,  rushed  upon 
them ;  they  broke ;  and,  throwing  away  their  arms,  fled  with 
such  precipitation,  that  only  a  very  few  were  bayoneted. 
The  cavalry,  viewing  with  astonishment  the  fate  of  the  infim- 
try,  partook  of  the  terror.  They  dispersed,  and  fled  in  every 
direction.  The  general  was  unable  to  follow  up  his  success, 
as  the  horses  of  the  detachment  from  the  cavalry,  with  him, 
were  completely  worn  down.  He,  however,  pursued  the  fu- 
gitives a  short  distance.  Had  colonel  Noboa  been  animated 
with  the  gallantry  of  major  Maylefer,  who  commanded  the 
cavalry  in  the  hacienda,  not  one  of  the  enemy's  infiantry  would 
have  escaped.  The  major,  anxious  to  signalize  himself,  re- 
peatedly reque^d  colonel  Noboa  to  allow  him  to  share  in 
the  glory  of  the  day,  and  to  reenforce  the  general  with  the 
cavalry ;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  would  not  allow 
him,  and  thus  the  enemy's  infantry  escaped  annihilation. 
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It  was  supposed,  that  the  enemy,  after  flying  a  reasonable 
^stance,  and  not  finding  themselves  pursued,  would  rally, 
and  then  return  to  the  attack.  The  division  was,  in  conse- 
quence, ordered  to  the  hacienda,  where  it  arrived,  after  having 
been  warmly  engaged  three  hours  and  a  half.  The  troops 
returned  in  high  spirits,  each  man  feeling  conscious  of  having 
not  only  done  his  duty,  but  that  he  had  escaped  the  destruc- 
tion which,  a  few  hours  before,  appeared  to  await  him.  Never 
was  any  man  welcomed  with  more  heart-felt  congratulations, 
than  those  which  Mina  received  from  his  troops.  They  rent 
the  air  with  their  cheers,  and  even  the  wounded  seemed  almost 
insensible  to  suffering,  amidst  the  general  joy. 

TKe  first  impulse  of  the  little  band,  on  being  dismissed,  was 
lo  fly  to  the  meal  which  had  been  left  in  cookipg:  but,  to  their 
keen  mortification,  they  found,  that  the  cooks,  feeling  as  was 
natural,  more  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  battle,  than  in  dressing 
the  provisions,  had  deserted  their  trust.  In  their  absence, 
the  dogs  of  the  hacienda  had  upset  the  pots,  tnd  had  regaled 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  famished  soldiers.  Other 
provisions  were  speedily  procured  for  cooking;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  an  alarm  was  given,  which,  however,  turned  oiU  to 
be  uBfoundqd. 

Immediately  on  reaching  the  hacienda,  the  attention  of  the 
general  was  directed  to  die  removal  of  the  woCmded  from  die 
field,  and  parties  were  sent  out  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  to 
collect  some  of  the  fruits  of  the  victory.  Owing  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  scene  of  action  from  the  hacienda,  and  the  want 
of  the  necessary  means  of  conveyance,  this  duty  was  not  fin- 
ished till  night  had  set  in.  Besides  the  wounded  of  the  divi- 
sion, some  of  the  enemy's  were  brought  in  also.  From  the 
same  causes,  only  fifty  stand  of  arms,  one  gun,  three  drums, 
some  accoutrements,  and  eight  mule  loads  of  ammunition,  were 
all  that,  could  be  saved ;  of  the  latter,  the  enemy  blew  up  a 
considerable  quantity  when  they  fled. 

The  return  of  the  loss  of  the  division  was  heavy,  and  a 
melancholy  reduction  from  its  strength.   It  was  as  follows : — 
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Officers. 
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11  11  19  15 

Total  killed  and  wounded,     ...     -    56 

Among  the  killed  was  Don  Lazaro  Goni,  a  native  of  Na- 
varre :  the  general  was  much  attached  to  him.  He  was  be- 
loved by  the  army,  and  had  gallantly  distinguished  himself. 

On  the  body  of  a  lieutenant  colonel,  killed  in  the  action,  was 
found  the  order  of  the  day,  which  showed  that  the  force  ac- 
tually engaged  was  six  hundred  and  eighty  infantry  of  the 
European  regiments  of  Estremadura  and  America,  and  eleven 
hundred  of  the  Rio  Verde  and  Sierra  Gorda  cavalry;  and  that 
the  rear  guard  consisted  of  three  hundred  men.  This  was 
subsequently  corroborated  by  official  documents,  published  at 
Mexico :  so  that  Mina,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  fa- 
tigued infantry,  and  badly  mounted  cavalry,  defeated,  in  a 
plain,  without  even  the  advantage  of  a  good  position,  upwards 
6i  seventeen  hundred  men.  The  royalist  soldiers,  who  fled 
from  the  field  of  battle,  returned  to  their  homes,  and,  in  vin- 
dication of  their  own  conduct,  exaggerated  the  numbers  and 
intrepidity  of  Mina^s  troops,  who,  they  said,  were  not  men,  but 
devils ;  and  portrayed  in  melancholy  colours,  the  dreadful 
execution  committed  by  their  fire.  The  general^s  feme  thus 
spread  in  every  direction,  and  paralyzed  the  enemy. 

The  action  of  Peotillos  is  yet  mentioned  with  shame  and 
mortification  by  the  royalists.  It  was  blazoned  through  the 
kingdom,  and  particularly  in  the  central  provinces,  where  it  is 
known  to  all  ranks  of  people.    It  will  long  live  in  the  recol- 
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lection  of  the  Mexicans ;  and  perhaps  the  day  is  not  distant, 
when  the  Mexican  people  will  oScjr  to  the  memory  of  Mina, 
those  honours  due  to  the  hero  of  Peotillos.  This,  ^d  other 
actions  and  circumstances,  have  created  in  their  minds  a  strong 
predilection,  and  great  respect  for  foreigners :  a  circumstance 
which  would  be  attended  by  the  most  astonishing  results, 
should  a  body  of  them  ever  invade  the  kingdom  in  the  cause 
of  its  emancips^tion.  If  Mina,  after  this  action,  had  had  with 
him  one  thousand,  instead  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  foreigners, 
he  might  have  marched  direct  upon  the  capital  of  Mexico, 
and  the  royalist  troops,  instead  of  opposing  him,  would  have 
flocked  to  his  banners. 

The  battle  of  Peotillos  incontestably  pro^jes  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  royalist  troops,  and  shows  what  a  few  deter- 
mined foreigners  can  achieve  against  them  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  This  is  not  the  only  action  which  can  be  adduced 
10  support  of  this  assertion.  That  of  colonel  Perry,  near  Soto 
la  Marina,  and  that  of  El  Valle  de  Mais,  already  noticed, 
and  those  of  Pinos  and  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  yet  to  be 
mentioned,  were  all  gained  over  a  superiority  of  numbers ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  that  Mina^s  division  was  cut 
up  by  the  enormous  force  of  five  thousand  men,  whose  efforts 
even  then  would  have  been  unavailing,  if  their  success  had 
depended  entirely  upon  their  personal  prowess.  If  these  ar^ 
not  sufficient  proofs  of  the  awful  fall  of  the  Spaniards  from  their 
once  lofty  elevation  in  the  records  of  military  fame,  let  the 
reader  revert  to  the  history  of  their  struggle  against  the  em- 
peror Napoleon,  and  there  he  will  find,  that  in  the  central  pro- 
vinces of  Spain,  the  French,  with  one  third  their  numbers, 
gained  victories,  and  drove  them  from  point  to  point,  even  af- 
ter their  armies  were  organized  and  disciplined. 

The  sanguinary  style  in  which  the  order  of  the  day,  found 
as  before  mentioned,  was  couched,  roused  the  indignation  of 
the  division  against  its  author.  It  expressly  forbade  quarter, 
and  80  sure  was  Arminan  of  the  victory,  which  his  great 
superiority  of  numbers  was  well  calculated  to  inspire,  that  he 
exulted  in  having  kt  length  got  the  traitor  Mina  and  his  rabble 
(gcmllaj  into  his  power,  not  one  of  whom,  the  order  said, 
(14) 
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should  escape.  It  modestly  pointed  out  the  description  of 
the  plunder  which  was  tc>  belong  to  the  king,  and  that  which 
was  to  be  distributed  among  his  troops,  whom  it  strictly  en- 
joined not  to  stop  the  work  of  extermination  to  plunder,  but, 
that  after  the  slaughter  was  finished,  a  division  of  the  spoils 
should  be  made.  The  great  disposer  of  human  events  had 
ordained,  that  matters  should  not  correspond  with  die  savage 
principles  and  predictions  of  colonel  Armiiian.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  received  a  merited  punishment  for  his  intended  cruel- 
ties, by  having  his  host  put  to  flight  by  one  tenth  of  its  num- 
bers. Armiiian  with  his  staff,  fled  several  leagues  from  the 
field  of  battle,  before  he  deemed  it  safe  to  halt.  His  despatch 
to  the  commandcf^  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  was  published  in  the 
Gazette  of  Mexico,  and  is  a  tolerably  fair  sample  of  all  the 
royalist  despatches,  which  have  appeared  in  that  paper,  during 
the  revolution.  It  is  a  composition  of  so  much  absurdity,  and 
so  palpably  false,  that  the  Spanish  oflicers  yet  treat  it  wiA 
merited  ridicule,  and  never  touch  upon  the  subject  but  with 
disgust.  It  is  very  brief,  and  sets  out  with  saying,  that  he 
had  encountered  a  column  of  men  determined  to  £e  ktlKng  ; 
he  states,  that  his  cavalry  took  fright  at  somethings  and  rem 
over  his  infantry ^  which  threw  them  into  disorder^  but  that  he 
gained  the  battle^  and  that  he  only  wanted  two  hundred  more 
cavalry s  which  he  requested  might  be  sent  him,  to  finish  the 
total  destruction  ofMina.  He  concludes  this  singular  despatdi, 
by  saying,  "  no  hay  mas  papel^^  "  lam  out  of  paper ^^  else,  we 
presume,  he  would  have  communicated,  for  the  information  of 
the  Mexican  people,  a  few  more  falsehoods. 

During  the  action,  a  trumpeter  was  made  prisoner  by  a 
major  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  The  major  immediately  forced 
him  to  dismount,  and  then  gave  him  his  carabine  to  carry. 
The  trumpeter  soon  ascertained  that  it  was  loaded,  and  when 
he  found  that  the  enemy's  troops  were  in  a  state  of  confusion, 
he  suddenly  presented  the  carabine  at  the  major,  and  peremp- 
torily ordered  him  to  dismount;  he  did  so,  and  the  trumpeter 
jumping  into  the  saddle,  ordered  the  major  to  march  before 
him,  observing  to  him,  "  as  you  are  obliged  to  walk,  sir,  FU, 
not  trouble  you  to  carry  the  gun/'    So  much  pleased  was  Ac 
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major  with  the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated,  that  akhough 
Mina  gave  him  his  liberty,  he  subsequently  joined  a  division 
of  the  patriots. 

As  the  people  of  the  hacienda  had  retired  on  the  approach 
<)f  the  division,  no  emissary  could  be  despatched,  to  obtain 
information  of  the  enemy's  situation.  Mina  knew,  that  igno- 
rance of  his  force  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  his  signal 
victory,  for  the  enemy  had  various  opportunities  of  ascertain- 
ing it  to  a  man ;  besides,  they  had  taken  one  of  the  division 
prisoner,  the  preceding  evening,  from  whom  they  had  undoubt- 
edly gained  every  information.  He  therefore  expected,  that, 
feeling  ashamed  at  having  been  beaten  by  so  contemptible  a 
number,  they  would  make  a  desperate  attempt  to  retrieve  the 
disasters  of  Peotillos,  and  it  was  accordingly  judged  best  to 
steal  a  march  on  the  enemy.  The  division  was,  therefore,  put 
in  light  marching  order,  and  the  superfluous  baggage  was  de- 
stroyed, to  make  room  for  the  conveyance  of  the  arms  and 
ammunition  taken  from  the  enemy. 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  some  of  the  wounded  of 
the  enemy  had  been  removed  from  the  field,  with  those  be- 
longing to  the  division.  Their  wounds  were  dressed,  and  the 
same  sympathy  was  extended  to  them  as  to  those  of  Mina. 
The  surgeon  reported,  that  four  of  the  division  were  so  dan- 
gerously wounded,  that  it  was  impossible  to  remove  them, 
and  with  reluctance  the  general  was  obliged  to  leave  them. 
He,  however,  left  a  letter  for  the  royalist  commander,  begging 
that  he  would  pay  the  same  attention  to  them,  as  had  been 
shown  to  his  own  wounded.  The  parting  with  these  brave 
fellows  was  extremely  painful.  They  shook  the  general  and 
their  companions  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  wished  them  suc- 
cess, while  bidding  them,  as  they  conceived,  an  eternal  adieu. 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  the  fact,  which  we  after- 
wards learned,  that  Mina's  request  was  most  scrupulously  ful- 
filled; they  were  removed  by  order  of  the  royalist  commander, 
to  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  were  there  treated  in  the  most  hu- 
mane manner,  particularly  by  the  inhabitants. 

Every  thing  being  arranged,  at  two  o'clock  of  the  morning 
of  the  I6th,  the  division  moved  forward,   and  continued 
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advancing  tilt  noon,  when  it  arrived  at  a  nmcho.  Here,  intel* 
ligence  was  received  of  the  coitiplete  defeat  of  the  enemy; 
and,  as  the  fear  of  pursuit  from  that  quarter  was  now  at  aa 
end,  the  division  took  up  its  quarters  for  the  night.  As  the 
rancho  afforded  every  thing  necessary  for  their  refreshment^ 
the  troops  fared  sumptuously. 

The  next  morning,  the  march  was  resumed :  but  two  ofi- 
cers,  from  some  motive  which  could  not  be  developed,  r^ 
mained  in  the  rancho;  they  afterwards  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  enemy.  At  sun-set,  die  division  passed  dirough  the 
pueblo  of  Hideonda.  Its  priest  ordered  die  beUs  to  be  rung, 
and  gave  other  apparent  demonstrations  of  joy,  to  celebrate, 
as  he  said,  the  result  of  die  batde.  He  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade the  general  that  he.was  warmly  attached  to  the  patriotic 
cause.  But  his  conduct,  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  gxuded 
by  the  most  profound  dissimulation ;  his  real  object  being  to 
get  rid  of  Mina,  in  the  safest  way  poss3)le ;  and  to  obtain  aa 
exact  account  of  his  numbers.  He  afterwards  boasted  to  die 
royalists,  that  he  had  counted  Mina's  troops  as  they  remained 
formed  in  the  square. 

It  should  not  be  inferred,  however,  from  this  instance  of 
hypocrisy,  that  the  clergy  are  averse,  in  general,  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  excepting  that  portion  of  them  which  first  drew 
their  breadi  in  Spain.  It  is  true,  tjhat  the  European  priests, 
from  interest  and  prejudice,  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  hos- 
tile to  the  independence  of  the  New  World;  but  the  sweeping 
imputations  which  have  been  cast  on  the  Spanish  American 
clergy,  are  without  the  least  foundation.  To  accuse  the  Cre- 
ole priests  of  a  lack  of  amor  patriccy  and  an  attachment  to  the 
interests  of  the  Spanish  government,  could  only  arise  from  a 
total  ignorance  of  their  real  character  and  situation.  There  is 
no  part  of  the  Mexican  population  which  has  more  ample 
cause  to  desire,  or  in  secret  does  more  ardendy  pant  after,  a 
change  of  government,  than  its  native  clergy.  The  church 
preferments  are  regulated  in  an  equally  odious  manner,  with 
the  civil  and  military.  No  Creole,  whatever  claims  he  may 
have  on  the  score  of  family,  or  however  great  his  talents  may 
be,  can  ever  aspire  to  the  mitre.  The  subordinate  livings  only 
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are  filled  by  Creoles ;  rare  indeed  are  the  instances  of  native 
divines  attaining  to  any  situation  beyond  that  of  a  cura  (rector 
of  a  parish,)  and  even  the  most  valuable  of  these  livings  are 
presented  to  old  Spaniards.  Inequality  of  fortune  is  here  even 
more  striking  than  among  the  civilians ;  for  no  country  pre- 
sents such  contrasts  of  wealth  and  ppverty,  luxury  and  misery,  ^ 
as  Mexico.  While  a  large  proportion  of  the  curas  suffer  ex* 
treme  poverty,  (many  depending  for  subsistence  entirely  on 
the  charity  of  their  parishioners)  the  canons  and  bishops,  and 
even  some  of  the  curas,  roll  in  affluence  and  luxury.  The 
Creole,  opce  placed  in  a  curato^  there  lives  and  dies,*  unnotic- 
ed,— unregarded ;  while  he  has  the  mortification  to  see  daily 
arrivals  from  Spain  of  die  refuse  of  the  Spanish  convents,  who 
are  destined  to  succeed  to,  and  invariably  monopolize,  the 
clerical  dignities  and  wealth. 

The  Mexican  clergy  are  for  less  numerous  than  is  genendly 
supposed.  According  to  a  late  enlightened  traveller,  M.  de 
Humboldt,  die  secular  clergy  and  regulars  who  wear  the  cowl 
do  not  exceed  ten,  and,  including  the  lower  orders  attached 
to  the  convents,  fourteen,  thousand ;  being  about  three  for  every 
diousand  inhabitants.  The  kingdom  is  divided  into  one  arch- 
bishopric and  eight  bishoprics.  The  revolution  has  materially 
reduced  their  incomes;  bui,  prior  to  diat  event,  the  dignitaries 
received  the  foQowmg  immense  annual  revenues :— • 

Archbishop  of  Mexico,  i  130,000 

Bishop  of  La  Puebla,  -         1 10,000 

Valladolid,  -        100,000 

— Guadalaxara,  -       90,000 

— —  Durango,  -          35,000 

Monterey,  •        30,000 

'  Yucatan,  -          20,000 

Oaxaca,    -  -        18,000 

Sonora,       -  -        6,000 

The  canons,  from  seven  to  nine  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
sub-canons,  from  two  to  four  thousand  dollars,  each. 

The  church  revenue  was  derived  principally  from  tithes. 
Its  lands  were  in  value  about  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
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lars ;  and  it  held  mortgages  to  the  immense  amount  of  about 
forty  millions  of  dollars. 

When  it  is  considered,  that  these  immense  sums  flow  into 
the  coffers  of  a  comparatively  few  individuals,  of  whom  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  are  old  Spaniards,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  natives  of  the  country,  can  it  be  for  a  moment  supposed, 
or  is  it  consistent  with  human  nature,  that  a  class  of  men  so 
degraded  and  so  abused,  should  uphold,  from  sentiments  of 
attachment  to  the  Madrt  PatrtOj  a  government  which  thus 
oppresses  them  ?  It  is  true,  they  have  great  power  over  dieir 
flocks,  which  they  do  not  fail  to  exercise ;  but,  as  that  dreadfiil 
engine  of  despotism,  the  Inquisition,  has  hitherto  hung  over 
their  heads,  and  the  civil  government  possesses  all  the  physical 
force,  which  is  always  called  forth  in  its  aid,  they  are  awed 
into  subjection,  and  fear  alone  compels  them  to  act  a  part,  at 
which  they  would  otherwise  spurn.  Were  the  clergy  proper- 
ly supported,  they  would  soon  convmce  the  world  that  they 
are  really  patriots,  and  that  the  charges  against  them  are  foul 
aspersions. 

In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  their  conduct,  we  find  that 
the  j^lan  to  drive  despotism  from  Mexico  was  laid  by  priests  ; 
the  father  of  the  revolution  (Hidalgo)  was  a  priest.  From 
the  commencement,  priests  have  held  the  first  rank  in  the  pa- 
triot armies :  such  were  Morelos,  M atamoros,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  other  distinguished  members  of  the  church.  Those 
just  mentioned,  beside  several  hundreds  of  priests,  have  fallen 
victims,  during  the  struggle  for  liberty;  and  there  are  yet 
many  of  the  clergy,  acting  with  the  revolutionists,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Mexico,  Guanaxuato,  and  Valladolid. 

The  next  day's  march  brought  the  division  to  a  very  exten- 
sive hacienda,  called  Espiritu  Santo.  Being  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  provinces  possessed  by  the  patriots,  and  open  to  their 
incursions,  the  hacienda  was  fortified,  and  a  garrison  had  been 
maintained  at  the  owner's  expense :  but,  not  deeming  it  pru- 
dent to  withstand  an  attack  from  the  force  which  now  ap- 
proached, they  had  retreated  to  San  Luis,  having  the  propri- 
etor, a  European  Spaniard,  under  their  convoy.  The  majority 
of  the  male  inliabitants  had  been  compelled  to  depart;  but  the 
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division  was  met,  at  the  entrance  of  die  hacienda,  by  a  troop 
of  females,  bearing  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  chaunting 
hymns.  Fearing  die  worst  from  victorious  troops,  and  judg- 
ing what  would  be  the  conduct  of  Mina,  by  what  they  had 
experienced  from  others  in  the  same  situation,  they  adopted 
this  method;  hoping,  by  the  intercession  of  their  tutelar  saint, 
to  awaken  the  compassion  of  the  conqueror,  and  to  obtain  that 
clei^ency  which  was  seldom  extended  to  them.  Their  fears 
soon  subsided;  and,  to  their  very  great  surprise,  the  soldiers^ 
instead  of  plundering  them,  as  had  been  customary  with  the 
contending  parties,  paid  for  whatever  they  required.  The 
division  bivouaced  without  the  hacienda,  rations  were  pro- 
vided, and  the  next  morning  it  moved  forward. 

By  a  forced  march,  the  division  reached  the  JReal  de  Pinos^ 
at  sun-set.  The  term  Real  implies  a  place  where  mines  are 
worked.  This  town  is  in  the  intendancy  of  Zacatecaa;  is 
extensive  s^d  wealthy;  and  is  located  on  an  ascent,  pardy 
surrounded  by  hills,  out  of  which  the  precious  minerals  are 
extracted.  It  was  fortified ;  being  defended,  on  the  hill  side, 
by  a  very  wide  and  deep  trench,  which  was  raked  from  breast- 
works built  on  the  tops  of  the  houses.  On  the  side  next  the 
plain,  die  streets  leading  to  the  Plaza  Mayor  (principal  square) 
were  blocked  up  by  a  wall,  calculated  only  to  afford  protection 
against  musketry,  constructed  with  loop-holes,  and  strength- 
ened by  ditches.  These  would  be  unavailing  against  orga- 
nized troops,  as  the  heights  completely  command  the  place 
within  musket-shot.  It  had,  however,  been  once  invested  by 
a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  patriots,  and  had  resisted  thtir  at- 
tacks. 

At  the  time  Mina  appeared  before  Pinos,  it  contained  a 
garrison  of  three  hundred  men.  He  summoned  the  place  to 
surrender,  promising  that  respect  should  be  paid  to  persons 
and  property,  and  threatening  the  consequences  that  awaited 
its  reduction  by  force.  A  refusal  to  this  summons  was  re- 
turned; and  Mina,  thereupon,  made  preparations  for  st6rming 
the  place.  Soon  after  dark,  parties  were  despatched  to  the 
different  points  of  attack;  and  a  smart  skirmishing  was  main- 
tained on  both  sides,  but  without  causing  any  loss  to. Mina. 
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A  little  before  midnight,  a  detachment  of  fifteen, men  from 
the  Union  was  ordered  up  to  reenforce  a  party  of  the  first  re- 
giment* At  that  point,  die  houses  were  low,  and  afforded  a 
communication  from  dieir  terraces  with  the  Plaza  Mayor, 
extending  some  distance  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  works. 
The  small  party  of  fifteen  men,  anxious  to  distinguish  them- 
selves, immediately  mounted  the  terraces,  and  unobserved, 
as  the  night  was  dark,  proceeded  along  them  in  silence.  Ar- 
rived at  the  square,  they  lowered  diemselves  down  by  their 
blankets;  where,  by  the  light  of  the  torches  of  the  enemy,  diey 
saw  the  reserve  imder  arms,  with  five  pieces  of  artillery :  they 
advanced  upon  them  as  long  as  they  could  do  so  unperceived, 
then  gave  their  usual  three  cheers,  and  rushed  on  the  enemy 
with  the  bayonet.  They  were  completely  surprised,  and, 
each  one  seeking  his  own  safety  in  flight,  abandoned  the  place, 
without  farther  resistance.  Thus  Pinos  was  carried,  with 
the  loss  of  one  man.  As  the  place  had  refused  to  surrender 
on  honourable  terms,  and  as  it  was  taken  by  storm,  Mina,  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  war,  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  charged  the  troops  not  to  commit  any 
act  of  personal  violence.  Large  sums  in  specie  were  found  by 
the  troops,  many  of  whom  obtained  more  treasure  than  they 
could  find  means  to  carry  away.  They  amply  supplied  them- 
selves with  clothing,  which  they  much  needed ;  few  leaving 
the  place  without  a  richly  embroidered  cloak  thrown  over  the 
dioulders,  worth  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars,  and  many 
of  them  far  more  valuable.  A  considerable  magazine  of  mili- 
tary stores  was  also  found  here. 

One  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  regiment  had  entered  a 
church,  and  was  detected  in  the  act  of  purloining  the  golden 
ornaments  belonging  to  the  altar.  The  general  had  always 
given  the  most  positive  orders  to  his  troops,  to  respect  all 
places  dedicated  to  divine  worship:  and  had  declared  his  firm 
determination  to  punish  with  death  whoever  was  foimd  com- 
mitting an  act  of  sacrilege.  On  a  former  occasion,  at  Soto  la 
Marina,  he  had  caused  a  Creole  to  be  shot,  for  breaking  into 
a  church  at  Palo  Alto.  He  therefore,  on  being  informed  of 
ihe  circumstatice,  immediately  directed  the  soldier  to  be  taken 
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out  to  the  front  of  the  division,  and  there  shot :— ^hus  proving 
to  the  royalists,  that  the  men  whom  they  called  heretics,  and 
whom  they  had  represented  to  the  people  as  sacrilegious  plun- 
derers, paid  more  respect  to  the  sanctuaries  of  religion  than 
themselves;  for  the  royalist  troops,  du'oughout  the  revolution, 
have  invariably  polluted  the  churches,  by  using  them  as  forti- 
fications, barracks,  and  stables,  whenever  it  suited  their  pur- 
poses. They  have,  on  several  occasions,  despoiled  cathedrals 
and  convents  of  immense  quantities  of  silver  ornaments,  and 
converted  them  into  specie.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  sur- 
prising, did  the  patriots  follow  this  example:  but  to  their 
honour  be  it  said,  that  they  are  more  scrupulous  in  these  mat- 
ters than  their  enemies.  In  various  parts  of  the  province  of 
Guanaxuato,  were  seen  churches  in  ruins,  which  the  inhabi- 
tants had  razed  to  the  ground,  rather  than  that  they  should  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  fortifications. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  19th,  the  general,  after  releasing  on 
parole  those  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  evacuated  Pinos, 
carrying  with  him  a  part  of  the  trophies  of  his  late  victory, 
consisting  of  a  stand  of  colours,  four  guns,  several  stand  of 
arms,  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  clothing  and  accoutre- 
ments; but  for  the  want  of  mules  to  remove  them,  fifteen 
cases  of  ammunition,  two  guns  after  being  spiked,  and  several 
other  articles,  were  thrown  into  a  welL 

It  was  eiqpected  that  the  long-looked-for  junction  with 
the  patriots  of  the  interior,  would  be  formed  in  a  few  days. 
The  road  now  traversed  one  of  those  extensive  arid  plains, 
with  which  the  intendancy  of  Zacatecas  abounds.  A  number 
of  ruined  houses,  and  quantities  of  human  bones  scattered 
here  and  there,  gave  an  air  of  desolation  to  the  plain,  and  indi- 
cated that  the  coimtry  had  suiTered  severely  by  revolutionary 
ravages.  For  three  days,  the  division  marched  through  this 
solitary  plain ;  and,  as  every  thing  had  been  laid  waste,  nei- 
ther human  being,  nor  beast,  were  visible.  No  provisions 
were  to  be  procured :  but,  fortunately,  the  plains  were  covered 
with  grass,  which  afforded  the  horses  superabundant  forage, 
and  enabled  them  to  go  over  much  ground  every  day. 
(15) 
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After  dark,  on  the  22d,  the  guide  became  bewildered  as  to 
the  right  road,  and  the  division  halted.  It  had  been  three 
days  with  scarcely  any  nourishment;  and  as  there  was  no 
prospect  of  immediate  relief,  their  situation  became  unplea- 
sant. Early  the  next  morning,  an  officer,  with  a  small  escort 
of  cavalry,  was  ordered  to  advance,  and  seek  for  habitations. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  he  fell  in  with  a  small  party 
of  patriots^  who  were  reconnoitring.  The  detachment  being 
well  uniformed,  and  as  the  patriots  had  not  heard  any  thing 
of  Mina's  approach,  they  supposed  the  division  to  be  hos- 
tile, and  commenced  firing.  It  was  with  difficulty  the  offi- 
cer could  bring  them  to  a  parley;  which  having  accomplished, 
and  remaining  himself  as  a  hostage,  a  few  of  the  patriots  came 
down  to  the  division.  The  joy  of  the  troops,  at  having  at 
length,  after  surmounting  so  many,  obstacles,  joined  their  al- 
lies, may  readily  be  imagined.  Every  man,  in  his  rejoicings, 
forgot  his  past  sufferings,  and  contemplated  with  pleasure  the 
field  of  glory  which  he  supposed  was  in  consequence  about  to 
be  opened  to  him.  The  general  immediately  set  off,  to  meet 
and  pay  his  respects  to  the  commandant  of  his  allies,  lieutenant 
colonel  Don  Christoval  Naha;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  fore- 
noon, the  general  with  the  lieutenant  colonel,  returned  to  the 
encampment. 

The  grotesque  figure  of  the  colonel  surprised  the  division. 
He  wore  a  threadbare  roundabout  brown  jacket,  decorated  with 
a  quantity  of  tarnished  silver  lace ;  a  red  waistcoat ;  his  shirt 
collar,  fancifully  cut  and  embroidered,  was  flying  open,  with 
a  black  silk  handkerchief  hanging  loosely  round  his  neck.  He 
also  wore  a  pair  of  loose,  short,  rusty,  olive-coloured  velve- 
teen breeches,  also  decorated  with  lace ;  and  round  his  legs 
were  wrapped  a  pair  of  dressed  deer-skins,  tied  under  the  knee 
by  a  garter.  He  had  on  a  pair  of  country  made  shoes ;  and 
on  either  heel  was  a  tremendous  iron  spur,  inlaid  with  silver, 
weighing  near  a  pound  each,  with  rowels  four  inches  in  dia- 
meter. On  his  head  was  placed  a  country  made  hat,  wiA  an 
eight  inch  brim,  ornamented  with  a  broad  silver  band,  in  the 
front  of  which  was  stuck  a  large  picture  of  the  Virgin  of 
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Guadalupe,  enclosed  in  a  frame,  and  protected  by  a  glass.  He 
was  mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  and  was  armed  with  a  brace  of 
pistols,  a  Spanish  Toledo^  and  an  immensely  long  lance.  His 
men  were  equipped  much  in  the  same  style;  but  were  princi- 
pally clad  and  armed  with  the  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy* 
Though  these  Mexican  Cossacks  were  thus  singularly  and 
rudely  equipped,  they  were  robust  looking  fellows,  accustomed 
to  hardships  and  severe  privations,  and  full  of  coiu*age. 

The  district,  under  the  command  of  Don  Christoval,  was 
poor,  which  accounted  for  his  appearance :  but,  in  the  rich 
districts,  although  the  patriot  officers  are  clothed  in  the  same 
style  riiat  the  colonel  was,  (which,  by  the  by,  is  the  dress  of 
ihe  Mexican  peasantry,  and  is  far  from  being  unbecoming) 
yet  they  expend  vast  sums  on  their  dress,  and  the  equipage  of 
dieir  horses.  Many  of  the  troops  are  well  uniformed,  agree- 
ably to  their  taste.  The  officers  are  literally  covered  with  gold 
and  silver  buttons,  lace,  and  embroidery;  and  to  protect  them 
from  the  weather,  they  wear -a  cloak,  caHed  ^  mangas^'^  richly 
adorned  with  gold  lace.  They  naount  superb  horses,  which 
are  generally  richly  caparisoned :  the  headstalls  of  the  bridles 
are  covered  with  silver ;  that  part  of  the  saddletree  which 
shows  itself,  is  mounted  with  silver ;  and  the  saddle  is  richly 
and  elegantly  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver  thread :  many 
of  the  latter  cost  from  one  to  th^fee  hundred  dollars.  Some 
of  the  commandants  run  into  the  extremes  of  extravagance,  in 
respect  to  their  appearance ;  but  the  generality,  except  in  the 
very  poor  districts,  are  richly  and  handsomely  clothed. 

Mina  learned  from  Don  Christoval,  that  five  leagues  dis- 
tant was  a  national  rancho,  and  that  four  leagues  farther  was 
the  national  fort  called  Sombrero.  This  was  cheering  intelli- 
gence; and  in  high  spirits  the  troops  resumed  the  march. 

After  dark,  on  the  preceding  evening,  lieutenant  Porter  was 
unfortunately  lost.  In  the  morning,  he  was  made  prisoner  by 
the  royalists,  and  sent  to  the  town  of  Lagos. 

While  the  division  was  ascending  the  heights  of  Ybarra,  a 
strong  body  of  the  enemy  were  seen  in  the  plain  below.  Their 
appearance  was  as  unexpected,  as  unwelcome,  to  the  exhausted 
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troops.  As  Mina  expected  they*  would  bring  him  to  action, 
he  took  the  necessary  measures  to  act  on  the  defensive ;  and 
there  is  litde  doubt,  that,  had  the  enemy  attacked  him,  his 
troops,  flushed  as  they  were  with  recent  victory,  and  elated 
by  being  so  near  their  allies,  would  have  given  him  a  warm 
reception.  But  for  reasons  inexplicable  by  die  division,  the 
enemy  declined  a  combat,  and  allowed  Mina  to  reach  the  ran- 
cho  unmolested.  There  the  troops  found  plenty  of  meat  pro- 
vided by  their  friends,  which  constituted  a  rich  repast  to  men 
who  had  fasted  for  four  days. 

The  enemy  were  encamped  in  a  ruined  hacienda,  only  two 
leagues  distant  from  the  division,  and  the  next  morning  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Villa  de  Leon.  They  consisted  of  the  battalion 
of  the  European  regiment  of  Navarre^  and  cavafay,  seven 
hundred  strong,  under  the  command  of  Don  Francisco  de  Or^ 
rantta^  who,  it  appeared,  had  been  ordered,  after  the  defeat  at 
Peotillos,  from  the  city  of  ^ueretaro^  to  prevent  Mina's  junc- 
tion with  the  patriotsr.  The  manner  in  which  he  obeyed  his 
orders  is  here  seen.  Orrantia  will  become  a  conspicuous 
figure,  in  our  subsequent  pages ;  and  it  will  be  perceived  that 
his  future  conduct  exacdy  corresponded  with  his  behaviour  in 
this  instance.  The  true  cause  of  his  declining  an  action  with 
Mina,  may  be  attributed  to  the  respectful  awe  he  entertained 
for  the  general. 

Orrantia  is  one  among  the  many  Spaniards,  sent  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  the  colonies,  without  education  or  principle.  It  is  by 
this  class  of  Spaniards  that  the  unfortunate  Creoles  have  been 
so  dreadfully  oppressed,  in  every  part  of  the  New  World.  He 
soon  became  opulent;  and  was,  and  is  yet,  the  owner  of  a  large 
store,  in  the  town  of  San  Miguel  el  Grcmde^  where  he  carries 
on  a  lucrative  business.  When  the  revolution  broke  out,  he 
became  a  soldier;  and  his  sanguinary  enormities  towards  de- 
fenceless men,  women,  and  children,  recommended  him  to  the 
then  royal  authorities,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel. 

The  officer  who  had  remained  with  Don  Christoval  Naba  as  a 
hostage,  and  was  sent  on  to  his  commanding  officer,  Don  Pedro 
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M?renOj  the  commandant  of  Sombrero,  after  having  exhibited 
his  commission  to  Don  Pedro,  received  from  that  commander 
an  invitation  for  the  general,  welcoming  him,  and  requesting 
that  the  division  might  be  marched  to  the  fort.  At  the  same 
time,  Don  Pedro  sent  despatches  to  the  patriot  government, 
announcing  the  happy  event,  and  the  intelligence  soon  spread 
in  every  direction. 

The  general,  with  the  staiF,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
proceeded  to  the  fort*  The  division  moved  on  soon  after, 
and  arrived  at  noon  at  the  patriot  fortress,  where  they  were 
received  with  the  most  cordial  demonstrations  of  joy.  The 
patriots  viewed  the  division  with  astonishment,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  it  possible  that  such  a  handful  of  men  could 
have  penetrated  such  a  distance  to  the  interior,  and  through  a 
country  occupied  by  the  royalists  in  every  part  of  the  route. 

The  division  had  been  thirty  days  on  the  march,  and  had 
gone  over  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  leagues.  It 
was  harassed  a  considerable  distance  by  the  enemy,  from  which 
cause,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  marches,  no  regular  supplies 
of  provisions  could  be  procured.  Frequently  two,  sometimes 
three,  and  even  four  days  had  elapsed,  without  rations  :  and  in 
no  instance  did  the  division,  except  in  El  Valle  de  Mais,  pro« 
cure  more  than  one  meal  a  day,  and  that  of  meat  only ;  fighting, 
during  these  scenes  of  privation  and  fatigue,  two  severe  battles, 
and  taking  one  town.  The  troops  bore  up  against  hardships, 
with  cheerfulness,  by  observing  that  their  leader  fared  like 
themselves,  and  in  the  hour  of  danger  was  invariably  at  their 
head,  cheering  them  on. 

The  privations  which  the  division  suffered,  did  not.  arise 
from  the  want  of  means  in  that  part  of  Mexico,  to  support  an 
army,  but  from  the  circumstances  of  the  general  being  obliged 
to  seek  the  ^ost  unfrequented  paths,  and  the  constant  and 
rapid  marches  which  his  situation  obliged  him  to  make,  fre- 
quently not  allowing  him  time  to  refresh  his  troops,  except 
by  a  few  hours  sleep,  which  the  troops  generally  preferred  to 
employing  the  time  in  cooking.  If  Mina's  force  had  been 
strong  enough  to  have  allowed  him  to  advance  by  the  high 
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road,  the  division  would  have  fared  diflferently,  for  few  coun- 
tries can  afford  more  provisions  for  an  army  than  Mexico, 
particularly  in  meat,  A  few  leagues  from  the  sea  coast,  where 
there  is  scarcely  any  population,  bread  is  difficult  to  be  obtain- 
ed, but  soon  afterwards,  an  army  reaches  a  delightful  country, 
tolerably  well  setded,  enjoying  a  Bne  climate,  and  where,  in 
the  towns,  wheat  bread  can  always  be  procured. 

By  looking  over  M.  le  Baron  de  Humboldt's  chart,  the  only 
correct  one  extant,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distance  by  the 
king's  high  way  (camino  real,)  from  Soto  la  Marina  to  Som- 
brero, is  not  more  than  half  the  distance  before  mentioned,  but 
Mina's  peculiar  situation  obliged  him  to  take  circuitous  routes, 
which  can  be  seep  by  tracing  the  march  on  the  maps. 

The  following  is  the  return  made  by  colonel  Noboa,  of  the 
strength  of  the  division,  on  its  arrival  at  Sombrero  :-^ 

The  general  and  staff,          -  10 

Guard  of  Honour,       -         -  23 

Cavalry,    ....  109 

Regiment  of  the  Union,       -  46 

First  regiment  of  the  line,    -  59 

Artillerists,         -         -         .  5 

Armed  servants,         -         -  12 

Ordinanzas,        ...  5 

Total,  269 

Of  these,  twenty-five  were  wounded ;  and  the  loss,  in  kBIed, 
and  those  who  were  taken  prisoners  on  the  road,  amounted  to 
thirty-nine.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  division  marched 
through  so  great  an  extent  of  enemy^s  country,  enduring  se- 
vere privations  and  sufferings,  for  thirty  days,  it  will  appear 
almost  incredible,  that  under  such  circumstances,  besides 
fighting  two  batdes  and  carrying  by  storm  one  tovm,  the  loss 
sustained  should  have  been  so  trifling.  It  affords  a  criterion, 
which  will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  skill  and  enter- 
prise of  Mina,  and  of  the  good  conduct  of  his  officers  and  men. 
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The  following  munitions  of  war  were  brought  away,  after 
die  different  affairs: — 


1 

5 

i 

CO 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Is 
1^ 

i 

^1 

2 
.S 

S 

Action  at 
Bl  Vallb  ds  Mjjs. 

4 

8 

10 

50 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

AcTTOir  AT 
PXOTILLOS. 

1 

50 

0 

0 

0 

3 

18 

0 

0 

8 

0 

Captusi  ot 

SlBBBA  DK  PiNOS. 

4 

38 

20 

50 

1 

1 

34 

^ 

60 

7 

400 

TOTAI. 

9 

96 

30 

100 

1 

4 

52 

60 

60 

18 

400 

A  much  larger  quantity  would  have  been  obtained,  if  time 
had  allowed  to  collect  them,  of  if  mules  could  have  been  pro- 
cured to  transport  them ;  for  the  want  of  the  latter,  in  Pinos 
alone,  fifteen  boxes  of  ammunition,  two  guns,  and  other  arti- 
cles, were  thrown  down  a  well.  Trifling,  however,  as  these 
trophies  were,  the  impression  they  produced  on  the  patriots 
rendered  them  of  great  importance.  Not  one  of  the  patriot 
officers  had  ever  heard  of  Mina,  nor  had  either  they  or  the 
soldiers  ever  seen  a  foreigner;  consequently,  they  judged  of 
the  merits  of  the  division  by  the  battles  won,  and  spoils  brought 
into  the  fort. 

The  downfal  of  the  Spanish  government  in  Mexico,  was 
an  event  now  viewed  by  the  patriots  as  near  at  hand,  and  the 
whole  country  held  by  them,  presented  a  scene  of  rejoicing. 

The  government  of  Mexico,  at  no  period  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution,  had  been  in  a  situation  so  criti- 
cal and  embarrassing.  It  had  calculated  that  the  forces  under 
Arr^ondo,  Arminan  and  others,  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  annihilated  Mina ;  but  when  they  learned  that  he  had 
actually  formed  a  junction  with  the  patriots,  they  began  to 
tremble  for  the  consequences.  They  were  conscious,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  penetrated  so  fer 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  with  so  inconsiderable  a  body 
of  men,  if  the  inhabitants  had  not  secretly  favoured  his  pro- 
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gress;  and  they  were  aware,  from  the  results  of  the  bottles, 
that  their  own  troops  could  not  be  relied  upon  for  fidelity  or 
valoun  They  were,  besides,  not  ignorant  of  the  feet,  that 
Mina  was  well  known  and  popular  among  the  European  troops 
then  in  Mexico ;  and  consequently  that  there  was  a  risk  of 
disaffection  spreading  among  that  class  of  the  soldiery.  These 
reflections  and  fears,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  the  city 
of  Mexico,  were  well  founded;  and  there  is  no  doubt  existing 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  that  if  Mina  had  found  the  patriots 
concentrated,  and  in  such  numbers  as  he  had  calculated  on ; 
or,  scattered  as  they  were,  had  they  embraced  and  zealously 
co-operated  in  his  plans,  he  would  have  been  enabled,  not  only 
to  have  resisted  any  force  the  royalists  could  have  brought 
against  him;  but  in  all  probability,  to  have  conducted  his  en- 
terprise to  a  successful  issue.  This  opinion  will  be  strongly 
supported  by  the  facts  to  be  related  in  the  sequel. 

The  first  objects  of  the  general,  on  entering  Sombrero,  were 
to  lay  his  services  at  the  feet  of  the  government,  and  to  write 
to  Padre  Torres^  a  neighbouring  chieftain,  who  bore  the  title 
of  commander  in  chief.     He  also  distributed  his  manifesto. 

The  fort  was  commanded  by  Don  Pedro  Moreno,  maris- 
cal  de  campo,*  and  had  a  garrison  of  about  eighty  infantry, 
and  a  few  cavalry,  tolerably  well  clothed  and  armed.  Don 
Pedro  had  also  under  his  orders,  a  body  of  about  two  hundred 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Don  Encamacion  OrttZy  who  tra- 
versed the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Sombrero. 

Fort  Sombrero,  called  by  the  royalists  Comanja^  was  situ- 
ated on  the  mountain  of  that  name,  about  eighteen  leagues 
north-west  of  the  city  of  Guanaxuato,  in  that  intendancy ;  £rom 
Lagos,  in  the  intendancy  of  Guadalaxara,  east-souA-east, 
about  five ;  and  from  the  Villa  de  Leon,  north-east  six  leagues. 
It  was  a  rudely  fortified  neck  of  land,  about  five  hundred 
paces  long,  stretching  north  and  south,  and  elevated  above  the 
plain  of  Leon,  about  one  thousand  feet.     At  the  north  end, 

*  The  Spanish  grades,  which  are  alao  observed  by  the  patriots,  are,  fiani 
a  colonelcy  to  brigadier ;  brigadier  to  mariscal  de  campo ;  thence  to  lieute- 
nant genend,  and  finally  to  captain  general. 
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diere  was  a  narrow  ridge  or  causeway,  skirted  by  precipices^ 
which  connected  the  neck  of  land  which  formed  the  fort,  with 
a  chaili  of  hills ;  one  of  which  completely  commanded  it  within 
Icmg  musket-shot.  This  alone  rendered  the  fort  untenable 
against  imy  regular  attack,  but,  as  Moreno  had  successfully 
repulsed  the  royalists  in  one  attempt  made  by  them  to  enter  it, 
he  considered  it  as  a  very  strong  hold*  On  the  east  side,  the 
fort  was  separated  from  the  mountains  by  a  very  deep  and 
wide  barranca  (ravine.)  At  the  south  end,  the  declivity  of 
the  hill  was  very  steep :  and  on  the  west  side  was  a  bold  de- 
scent to  the  plain.  From  the  south  end,  at  a  less  elevation 
than  the  fort,  extended  out  into  the  plain  two  narrow  ridges. 
Across  the  end  of  the  causeway  next  to  the  fort,  where  it  was 
about  fifty  paces  wi3e,  a  miserably  constructed  wall  had  been 
run.  It  was  flanked  by  two  ill-planned  one  gun  batteries, 
which  raked  the  greatest  part  of  the  causeway,  and  the  de- 
clivity of  the  hill  in  front;  but  could  not  annoy  the  ditch. 
This  was  the  only  regular  entrance  into  the  fort.  In  its  rear 
was  a  conical  hill,  crowned  by  a  work  of  one  gun,  which 
commanded  the  causeway.  From  the  entrance,  for  some  dis- 
tance along  the  fort,  it  was  naturally  defended  by  perpendicu- 
lar rocks  and  precipices ;  and  beyond  them,  at  the  south  or 
lower  end,  as  it  was  called,  it  was  artificially  strengthened  by 
i  low  wall,  built  of  loose  stones,  but  its  real  defence  at  this 
place,  which  was  bad  enough,  consisted  in  the  steepness  of 
the  hill.  Seventeen  pieces  of  crooked,  rough,  and  mishapen  ar- 
'tillery,  from  two  to  eight  pounders,  were  mounted  on  varidus 
parts  of  the  fort.  The  commandant's  house,  magazines,  hos- 
pital, and  the  greater  part  of  the  soldiers'  dwellings — barracks 
there  were  none — were  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  conical  hill; 
some  grass  huts  were  also  standing  at  the  lower  end,  and  cram- 
med in  amongst  the  rocks  in  various  parts  of  the  fort.  The 
greatest  of  all  its  defects  was,  the  want  of  water,  the  garrison 
depending  on  a  supply  from  a  brook,  (arroyo^)  which  ran 
through  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  eight 
hundred  paces  from  the  fort.  At  the  time  the  division  enter- 
ed the  fort,  it  did  not  contain  a  week's  provisions,  and  in  every 
(16) 
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point  of  view  it  was  badly  calculated  to  resist  any  serious 
attack. 

Having  conducted  the  general  to  the  accomplishment  of  one 
of  his  most  important  objects,  the  fonniition  of  a  junction  widi 
the  patriots  :  we  must,  before  we  proceed  with  the  narrative 
of  Mina's  exploits,  resmne  the  memoirs  of  the  Mexican 
revolution,  in  order  to  show  in  a  clear  point  of  view,  the  then 
distracted  and  miserable  state  of  the  insurgents,  and  the  in- 
surmountable obstacles  the  general  had  to  contend  with,  from 
the  gross  ignorance,  ambition,  inactivity,  and  want  of  princi- 
ple, in  many  of  their  leaders  at  that  epoch,  which  in  &ct, 
were  the  immediate  causes  of  the  failure  of  Mina's  enterprise« 
and  of  the  melancholy  termination  of  his  career. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Reflections  on  the  stat^  of  the  Revolution  after  the  dispersion 
of  the  Congress — General  Don  Manuel  Mier  y  'teran — His 
talent  and  enterprise^^His  fall — General  Don  Guadalupe 
Victoria — General  Osourno — General  Don  Ignacio  Ray  on — 
General  Don  Josi  Antonio  Torres-^Degraded  state  of  the 
Patriots  after  he  assumed  the  command — Reflections  thereon. 

WE  have  already  mentioned  the  dissolution  of  the  Mexi^ 
can  congress  at  Tehuacan  by  general  Teran,  and  the  disper- 
sion of  its  members  over  the  different  revolted  provinces. 
Although  they  subsequently  made  various  attempts  to  re-es- 
tablish themselves,  yet  they  never  succeeded  in  forming  any 
civil  government,  meriting  that  name.  The  different  milita- 
ry commandants  were  thus  uncontrouled  by  any  civil  authori- 
ty ;  and  hence  arose  a  long  and  fatal  train  of  disasters  to  the 
patriot  cause,  terminating  as  might  be  expected,  in  a  scene 
of  anarchy  among  themselves,  and  of  triumph  to  the  royalists. 

The  patriot  chiefs  who  gave  the  royalists  most  uneasiness 
and  trouble,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  Mexican  congress, 
were  Teran^  in  the  district  of  Tehuacan;  Victoria^  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Vera  Cruz ;  Osourno,  in  the  district  of  Papantla,  in 
the  province  of  Mexico ;  and  Ralfon^  at  the  fort  of  Gopero,  in 
the  province  of  Valladolid.  There  were  other  chiefs,  whose 
names  and  operations  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice;  but  on 
the  conduct  of  the  four  chiefs  just  mentioned,  during  the  year 
1816  and  the  beginning  of  1817,  rested  the  fate  of  the  Mexi- 
can revolution. 

If  those  four  individuals  had  discarded  from  their  breasts 
the  ambition  and  jealousy,  which  unfortunately  had  become 
the  ruling  passions  with  each  of  them,  then  would  the  patriot 
cause  have  triumphed;  because  the  concentration  of  their 
forces,  and  a  cordial  co-operation  in  one  grand  system  of  ac- 
tion, would  have  enabled  them  to  contend  with  any  army  that 
the  royalists  could  at  that  time  have  raised. 
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Teran  had  under  his  command  at  least  fifteen  hundred  men^ 
tolerably  well  armed  and  disciplined ;  Victoria,  about  the  same 
number,  well  equipped ;  Osoumo,  about  two  thousand,  pnn- 
cipally  cavalry,  the  finest  in  the  kingdom ;  Rayon  and  his 
brother  had  about  eighteen  hundredi,  in  tolerable  discipline* 
There  were,  besides,  in  the  mountains  of  Misteca,  under  the 
valiant  chief  Guerrero,  at  least  one  thousand  good  cavalry. 

The  three  first  named  chiefs  were  within  twenty  leagues  of 
each  other,  and  could  at  any  time  have  formed  a  junction  in 
^  three  days.  Rayon,  who  was  at  the  greatest  distance,  could 
have  united  his  forces  with  the  patriots  in  the  Baxio,  or  great 
plains  of  Guanaxuato ;  and  menacing  Mexico  on  that  side, 
while  the  forces  under  Teran,  Victoria  and  Osoumo  approach- 
ed the  capital  on  the  other,  the  royalists  would  have  been 
placed  in  a  situation  more  alarming,  than  any  which  had  oc- 
curred since  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.  The  plan  just 
mentioned,  was  the  favourite  object  of  Teran,  who  spared  no 
exertions  to  effect  it.  The  writer  has  perused  the  correspon- 
dence between  Teran,  and  the  other  chiefs,  and  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  aver,  that  nothing  but  the  fatal  jealousy  which  they 
entertained  against  Teran,  was  the  cause  of  the  junction  in 
question  not  taking  place. 

In  order  to  evince  the  precarious  situation  of  the  royalists 
at  that  time,  we  have  only  to  recount  the  great  difficulties 
they  experienced  in  subduing  the  patriot  chiefs,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  disadvantages  imder  which  the  latter  were  suffer- 
ing from  want  of  arms,  and  concert  in  their  operations. 

General  Don  Manuel  Mier  y  Teran  was  a  youth  of  only 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  had  received  the  best  education 
which  the  city  of  Mexico  could  give  him ;  was  allied  to  a  dis- 
tinguished family ;  was  modest  in  his  demeanour ;  of  tempe- 
rate habits ;  an  ardent  advocate  for  the  emancipation  of  his 
country ;  generous  and  brave,  with  a  mind  possessing  extraor- 
dinary strength. 

This  youth,  with  a  force  which  at  no  time  exceeded  Jijieen 
hundred  men,  held  the  city  and  district  of  Tehuacan,  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  Mexican  kingdom,  bidding  defiance  to  the 
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Yoy^i  armies,  and  repelling  their  attacks  for  more  than  two 
years. 

He  built  a  fort  on  a  high  mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  of  Tehuacan,  and  there  established  his  arsenal,  a  cannon 
foundery,  and  a  manufactory  of  powder.  Whenever  he  was 
pressed  by  a  greatly  superior  royal  army,  he  retired  to  his 
fort,  called  Cerro  Colorado,  and  baiBed  all  their  exertions  to 
dislodge  him.  ** 

He  was  particularly  attentive  in  establishing  discipline 
among  his  troops,  and  almost  daily  performed  in  person  the 
duties  of  a  drill  officer.  There  were  no  troops  during  the 
revolution,  of  whom  the  royalists  stood  so  much  in  awe,  as 
those  of  Teran's  division.  Such  was  their  devotion  to  him, 
that  he  could  lead  them  to  combat  against  far  superior  num^ 
bers ;  and  when  he  did  not  gain  the  victory,  he  conducted  his 
retreat  with  so  much  skill,  as  to  prevent  the  royalists  from 
ever  causing  him  much  loss. 

The  city  of  Tehuacan  being  situated  in  the  heart  of  a  beauti- 
ful wheat  country,  of  course  Teran  had  abundance  of  provi- 
sions. The  district  is  thickly  populated,  and  he  could  at  any 
time  have  easily  embodied  ten  thousand  men,  could  he  have 
procured  arms  for  them.  The  few  muskets  among  his  troops 
were  daily  diminishing,  and  in  the  early  part  of  1816,  he  fore- 
saw, that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  keep  his  position 
much  longer,  unless  he  could  obtain  a  fresh  supply  of  arms. 
Many  a  time  has  the  writer  heard  him  exclaim,  while  his  fine 
black  eyes  glistened  with  tears ;  **  Ah  !  if  I  had  hut  six  thou^ 
sand  muskets,  and  three  thousand  cavalry  swords  to  arm  the 
brave  youths  that  are  daily  Jlocking  to  my  standard,  I  -would 
establish  my  country^s  independence,  even  without  the  aid  of 
those  patriot  chiefs,  who  are  now  refusing'  to  act  in  concert 
with  me.'*'*  So  great  was  his  anxiety  to  obtain  muskets,  that 
he  solicited  Victoria  and  Osoumo,  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
a  plan  to  seize  Tampico,  or  some  port  to  the  northward  of 
Vera  Cruz,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  trade  with  the  United 
States.  But  his  overtures  being  sullenly  rejected,  he  bo)dly 
determined  to  proceed  through  the  provmce  of  Oaxaca,  pene- 
trate to  the  southward  of  the  province  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  seize 
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on  the  port  of  Guasacualco.  It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  the 
reader,  a  proper  idea  of  the  obstacles  which  Teran  had  to 
surmount  in  this  enterprise ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  the  great 
object  he  had  in  view,  justified  his  making  the  attempt,  and 
it  is  likewise  certain,  that  his  not  succeeding  in  that  extraor- 
dinary and  important  project,  was  owing  to  accidental  circum- 
stances, and  not  to  the  valour  of  his  enemies.  Having  formed 
this  determination,  he  departed  in  the  month  of  July,  1816, 
from  Tehuacan.  His  force  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  forty 
infantry,  sixty  cavalry  and  two  pieces  ofartiUery,  with  twen- 
ty boxes  of  ammunition.  He  was  well  aware,  that  he  had  to  pass 
through  an  enemy's  country,  thickly  populated,  and  that  the 
royalists  might  bring  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  men  to 
act  against  him ;  but  he  was  in  hopes,  that  by  making  a  rapid 
march,  he  should  in  ten  or  twelve  days  reach  his  place  of  des- 
tination, before  the  enemy  could  have  time  to  concentrate  their 
forces,  or  to  penetrate  his  designs. 

He  had  likewise  reason  to  believe,  that  the  great  body  of  the 
Indian  and  Creole  population  of  the  province  of  Oaxaca  would 
rise  up  in  his  favour,  or,  at  all  events  would  throw  no  obsta- 
cle in  his  way.  He  knew  that  if  he  once  reached  Guasacualco, 
he  could  take  it  with  ease ;  and  by  strengthening  its  fortifica- 
tions, he  presumed  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  ei\emy  after- 
wards to  dislodge  him  from  his  position.  He  had  received 
unequivocal  information,  that  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of 
Guasacualco  and  Tabasco  were  ready  to  join  him.  He  knew 
that  the  people  of  Tehtumtepec,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  were 
ripe  for  revolt  against  the  Spanish  government,  and  as  the 
distance  across  the  country  frotn  Guasacualco  to  Tehuantepec, 
was  only  about  forty  leagues,  he  would,  by  occup)dng  those 
places,  have  two  important  sea  ports ;  one  on  the  Mexican 
Gulf  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific  Ocean*  It  was  his  intention, 
in  case  he  succeeded  in  taking  Guasacualco,  to  have  immediate- 
ly withdrawn  his  whole  force  from  Tehuacan,  and  established 
his  head-quarters  either  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf,  or  at  Tehu- 
antepec. It  therefore  appears,  that  notwithstanding  his  friends 
and  enemies  considered  his  project,  at  that  time.  Quixotic  and 
impracticable,  yet,  when  it  is  examined  with  deliberation  and 
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an  unprejudiced  eye,  it  was  not  merely  a  plan  dictated  by 
necessity,  but  the  wisest  under  all  circumstances,  that  Teran 
cduld  have  adopted  in  favour  of  his  country. 

The  only  error  of  which  this  enterprising  youth  can  be  just- 
ly accused,  in  relation  to  that  expedition  is,  that  he  started 
from  Tehuacan  in  the  month  of  July  instead  of  June. 

The  rainy  season  usually  commences  in  the  beginning  of 
July  in  Oaxaca;  in  a  few  days  the  rivers  swell;  and  the  great 
plain  along  the  sea  coast  of  the  province  of  Vera  Cruz,  to 
upwards  of  one  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean,  becomes  abso- 
lutely impassable  for  an  army.  Teran  was  not  ignorant  of  this 
fact ;  but  when  some  of  his  friends  told  him  it  was  too  late  in 
the  season  to  make  the  attempt,  he  replied;  -^^that  he  had 
known  some  years  when  the  rains  did  not  set  in  until  t^e  mid- 
dle of  August;  that  at  that  moment  the  whole  cpuntry  was  per- 
fectly dry ;  that  he  only  wanted  ten  days  more  of  dry  weather 
to  reach  his  intended  point;  that  he  was  in  hopes  the  God  of 
nature  would  not  defeat  his  project;  that  if  it  was  delayed,  he 
could  not  put  it  into  execution  until  the  next  year;  and  finally, 
that  if  he  did  not  succeed,  he  calculated  on  being  able  to  re- 
turn to  TehuaAn,  before  the  enemy  could  take  measures  to  , 
cut  off  his  retreat." 

In  fact,  so  determined  was  he  on  making  the  experiment, 
that  all  the  arguments  used  to  dissuade  him  from  it,  were  un- 
availing, and  accordingly,  he  left  Tehuacan,  with  the  force 
before  mentioned,  about  the  24th  of  July. 

He  met  with  little  opposition  during  the  first  five  days  of  his 
march.  He  took  the  towns  of  Soyahepec,  Iscatlan^  Oxitlan^ 
and  several  other  places  of  considerable  importance,  some  of 
them  containing  a  population  of  from  five  to  seven  thousand 
Indians.  They  received  him  in  the  most  cordial  manner,  and 
hoisted  the  flag  of  the  Mexican  republic  wherever  he  appeared. 
The  different  skirmishes  he  had  with  some  divisions  of  royal 
troops,  convinced  him  that  ^  he  had  little  to  fear  from  their 
opposition.  He  proceeded  without  interruption  to  a  place 
called  TustepeCy  about  half  way  to  the  place  of  his  destination. 
His  progre3s  w^s  there  impeded  by  a  violent  rain,  which  con- 
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tinued  without  any  intermission  (except  for  about  two  boitfS 
each  morning)  for  ten  days.  Not  only  was  the  whole  coun- 
try between  Tustepec  and  Guasacualco  inundated,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  route  he  had  marched  was  likewise  over- 
flown; SO  that  even  a  retreat  back  to  Tehuacan  was  not 
practicable  at  that  time.  Thus  hemmed  in  at  Tustepec,  he 
had  to  depend  on  the  ^^ood  offices  of  the  Indians,  for  provi»oas 
for  his  army.  In  this  he  was  not  disappointed.  They  gave 
him  every  evidence  of  their  fidelity  to  the  patriot  cause,  and 
of  their  hatred  to  the  royalists.  They  sent  out  spies  to  dis- 
cover the  movements  of  the  enemy,  who  soon  gave  Teran 
\ information,  from  the  cities  of  Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz,  which 
convinced  him  that  his  designs  were  now  known  to  the  royal- 
ists, and  also  that  they  were  making  fornnidable  preparations, 
as  well  to  impede  his  progress  to  Guasacualco,  as  to  cut  off 
his  return  to  Tehuacan.  Teran  was  not  dismayed  by  this  in- 
telligence, and  only  regretted  that  the  incessant  rains  prevented 
him  from  moving  either  to  the  right  or  left. 

Some  intelligent  Indians  at  Tustepec  informed  him,  that  if 
he  could  reach  a  place  called  Amistarij  about  eight  leagues 
distant,  he  would  then  get  into  a  road  upon  which  it  was  prac- 
ticable to  proceed  towards  Guasacualco,  even  during  the  rainy 
season;  but  that,  to  get  to  Amistan  at  that  time,  it  wds  neces- 
sary to  cut  a  new  road.  No  sooner  did  Teran  receiv«  this 
suggestion,  than  he  called  together  the  governor  and  principal 
Indians  of  Tustepec,  requesting  their  advice  touching  the  open- 
ing of  this  new  road.  They  represented  it  as  being  a  difficult 
task,  but  offered  to  afford  him  all  their  aid  to  accomplish  it. 
Accordingly,  two  hundred  men  of  Teran's  division,  with  all 
the  able-bodied  Indians  of  Tustepec,  began  the  undertaking. 
They  completed,  in  ten  days,  a  road,  leadmg  through  swamps^ 
which  tlie  royalists  afterwards  acknowledged  to  be  a  work  that 
appeared  to  them  impossible  to  have  been  executed  in  less 
than  six  months.  Teran  superintended  the  whole  of  the  ope- 
rations ;  and  his  indefatigable  exertions,  united  with  his  inge- 
nuity, excited  the  admiration  of  his  soldiers,  as  well  as  of  die 
Indians.    Causeways  and  floating  bridges  were  thrown  over 
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ybces  which  had  before  been  considered  as  entirely  impassa- 
ble; proving  what  men  can  accomplish,  when  urged  by  neces- 
sity, and  stimulated  by  an  enterprising  leader. 

On  the  5d%  of  September,  he  reached  Amistan,  with  his 
whok  force.  He  there  learned  that  the  royali^  were  prepar- 
ing to  at;tack  him ;  and  were  actually  advancing,  with  a  pow- 
erful force,  towards  Tustepec,  under  an  impression  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  have  proceeded  any  further  on  his  route 
to  GuiUacualco.  Five  leagues  from  Amistan  was  a  royalist 
}k>st,  called  Fhifa  Vicente^  situated  on  a  river.  At  this  post 
there  was  a  valuable  deposit  of  cochineal  and  dry  goods,  be- 
longing to  the  merchants  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Oaxaca,  which 
Teran  immediately  resolved  to  seize  upon.  On  the  6th, 
he  reconnoitred  the  place,,  and  ascertained  that  the  enemy 
had  a  force  there  of  about  one  hundred  men*  On  the  7th, 
he  advanced  with  the  division  to  the  bank  of  the  river,' 
inimediately  opposite  to  Playa  Vicente.  On  the  ath,  in  the 
morning,  a  canoe  came  from  the  opposite  side,  with  two  In» 
dians,  who  informed  Teran  that  the  royalists  had,  the  preced- 
ing ni^it,  precipitately  abandoned  the  village.  To  ascertm 
die  truth  of  their  report,  Teran  kept  one  of  the  Indians  as  a 
hostage,  and  sent  the  other,  with  two  of  his  own  soldiers, 
acrosa  the  river  in  the  canoe.  On  their  return,  they  confirmed 
the  intelligence.  Some  of  Teran's  officers  then  volunteered  to 
pass  the  river,  which  he  imprudently  permitted.  They  came 
back'W^th  such  flattering  accounts  of  die  immense  quantity  of 
dry 'goods  and  cochineal,  which  they  had  seen  in  the  stcnres, 
that  the  whole  division  were  eager  to  gain  possession  c^  the 
place.  As  there  was  but  one  small  canoe,  Teran  ordered  rafts 
to  be  made,  to  transport  the  w^ole  of  his  force  across,  in  the 
evening,  or  the  next  morning. 

In  the  meantime,  the  canoe  had  taken  over  about  twenty 
men ;  when  Teran,  fearing  that  they  mig^t*commit  some  ex- 
cesses among  the  inhabitants,  or  indulge  too  freely  in  the 
wmes  and  brandies  which  were  in  the  stores,  crossed  the  river^ 
and  joined  them  himself,  with  three  of  his  officers.  He  was 
maldikg  the  necessary  dispositions  in  the  village,  by  posting 
sentinels  at  the  doors  of  the  warehouses,  and  endeavouring  to 
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gain  the  good  will  of  the  inhabitsmts,  when  suddenly  an  Indian, 
running  into  the  place,  gave  the  alarm  that  the  Gachupins  were 
upon  them.  Teran  was  in  hopes  that  it  might  prove  a  false 
{darm ;  but,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  ordered  his  men, 
who  consisted  df  twenty*three  officers  and  soUicrSj  to  form, 
and  follow  him.  They  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  village 
upon  which  the  royalists  were  said  to  be  approaching,  and 
there  beheld  a  body  of  cavalry  and  infantry  descending  a  hill, 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  them. 

Teran,  at  that  moment,  might  have  fied^to  the  river;  and 
such  of  bis  men  as  could  swim,  might  have  saved  themselves* 
But  whether  he  supposed  that  the  enemy's  force  was  less  than 
it  proved  to  be,  or  thought  that  by  a  display  of  firmness  he 
should  be  able  to  check  them  until  he  could  receive  a  reen- 
fbrcement  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  are  points  upon 
which  we  can  give  no  opinion.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
he  took  post  in  the  rear  of  a  sn:udl  house,  and  there  gallandy 
sustained  the  attack  of  the  enemy.  The  royalists  appeared 
several  times  disposed  to  retreat :  but  seeing  that  Teran  re^ 
crived  no  reenforcement,  and  observing  at  length  that  the 
main  body  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  they  made  a  bold 
eflFort,  and  tm)ke  into  the  little  band.  He  and  two  others  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  reach  the  river,  and,  amidst  a  shower  of 
bullets,  crossed  it  by  swimming.  AU  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  bayoneted,  or  taken  prisoners. 

On  the  9th,  Teran  made  lus  dispositions  for  transporting' 
bis  force  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  about  two  Inmdred 
paces  below  the  village,  with  the  determination,  to  attack  it, 
and  take  revenge  for  the  serious.misadventure  be  had  met 
with.  At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  issued  orders  for 
the  division  to  prepare  for  embarking  on  the  rafts,  his  two 
field  pieces  being  placed  on  the  largest  one,  so  as  to  cover  its 
kindmg.  When  every  thing  was  ready  for  the  attack  on  Pla^ 
Vicente,  it  was  suddenly  suspended,  by  die  unexpected  intel- 
ligence brought  by  an  Indian  from  Amistan,  that  the  roydists 
were  wuhin  two  leagues  of  that  place,  and  intended  to  force 
their  march,  so  as  to  be  able  to  reach  Teran's  encampment  by 
day-light  next  morning* 
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Teran  at  once  perceived  his  critical  situation,  and  knew  that 
if  he  remained  where  he  then  w^s  until  the  enemy  came  up,  it 
would  animate  the  resists  in  Playa  Vicente,  and  place  him 
between  two  fires.  As  soon,  therefol-e,  as  it  was  night,  be 
broke  up  his  encampment,  and  marched  about  three  leagues, 
until  he  came  to  an  excdlent  position  for  mounting  his  ^wo 
field  pieces.  He  had  scarcely  time  to  make  preparations  for 
batde,  when  the  approach  of  a  party  of  cavalry  announced  that 
the  enemy  were  near.  One  of  Teran's  sentinels  hailed  them, 
at  die  same  time  lischarging  his  musket;  This  was  a  circum- 
stance totally  unexpected  to  them,  as  they  had  been  positively 
assured  by  spies,  that  at  die  close  of  the  preceding  day,  Teh- 
ran was  at  the  river :  however,  they  conceived  it  prudent  to 
halt  until  day-light.  In  the  meantime,  Teran  was  improving 
every  minute.  He  knew  that  the  enemy's  force  principally 
consisted  of  cavalry,  and  therefore  direw  obstacles  in  the  road, 
by  cutdng  down  the  trees,  and  filling  the  path  with  bushes } 
behind  which  he  placed  troops,  with  the  field  pieces,  in  am- 
bush. We  have  understood  from  several  royal  officers,  who 
subsequendy  examined  the  ground,  and  the  arrangements 
which  Teran  had  made,  that  it  was  scarcely  credible  so  much 
could  have  been  executed,  in  die  short  space  of  four  hours,  by 
a  division  of  two  Inmdred  and  seventy-five  men. 

About  half  an  hour  hefote  day-break,  Teran  visited  each  of 
his  ambuscades,  entreating  his  men  not  to  fire  precipitately, 
and  to  remain  steady  at  the  posts  assigned  them.  He  obliged 
each  officer  and  soldier  to  promise  him,  that  in  no  event  would 
they  become  prisoners,  but  die  or  conquer.  He  did  not  con- 
ceal from  them,  that  he  was  aware  the  enemy  were  far  superior 
in  numbers ;  but  declared  that  he  felt  confident  of  defeating 
them,  if  the  republican  division  would  only  behave  as  they 
had  frequendy  before  done.  No  body  of  men,  perhaps,  ever 
had  greater  confidence  in  a  chief,  than  this  division  reposed  in 
Teran.  They  anticipated  the  victory  they  were  about  to  gain, 
and  the  surprise  and  confusion  which  would  be  occasioned  to 
the  enemy,  by  the  novel  dispositions  which  Teran  had  made. 

At  day-break,  the  royalists  were  discovered,  at  the  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile.  A  stream  of  water  lay  between  them  and 
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Teran  i  and,  although  it  tras  not  more  tfum  twenty  yards  wide, 
yet  it  was  deep,  and  difficult  Vo  pass,  from  the  rapidity  of  die 
current.  On  approaching  it,  the  royalists  halted,  and  seemed 
cautious  in  their  movements :  but,  after  about  an  hour^s  delay, 
they  crossed  it.  In  the  meantime,  Teran,  with  about  diirty 
meii,  had  advanced  to  meet  them,  intending  to  feign  a  ha«ty 
retreat,  and  thereby  to  draw  the  enemy  into  the  ambushes 
which  had  been  laid.  This  stratagem  succeeded :  their  cavalry 
pursued  hifti,  at  full  speed,  into  the  ambuscade,  until  tifey 
reached  the  place  where  the  two  masked  field  pieces  were  sta- 
tioned. From  these  a  destructive  fire  was  commenced,  which 
threw  them  into  confusion,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  to- 
wards the  rivulet.  But  it  was  now  too  late  to  rfctreat :  they  were 
entrapped ;  and,  at  a  given  signal,  the  parties  in  ambuscad<» 
opened  their  fire,  charged,  and  in  a  few  minutes  completely 
routed  the  enemy.  In  attempting  to  pass  the  ford  of  the 
creek,  the  fugitives  so  crowded  on  each  other,  that  many  were 
{irowned.  Teran,  promptly  availing  himself  at  these  circum- 
atances,  plosely  pursued  the  enemy  for  nearly  a  league  on  the 
other  side  of  the  creek,  making  a  dreadful  havoc  among  their 
infantry,  as  well  as  cavalry.  In  vain  die  officers  of  the  royal- 
ists attempted  to  rally  their  men.  The  panic  became  general; 
every  one  endeavoured  to  save  himself  by  flight. 

The  result  of  this  action  was,  on  the  part  of  the  royalists, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  iHiedj  a  considerable  number  wound- 
ed, and  sixty  prisoners.  Teran's  loss  was  nine  killed,  and 
thirteen  wounded.  It  appeared,  from  official  documents  found 
on  the  prisoners,  that  the  royalist  force  consisted  of  six  hun- 
dred cavalry^  and  Jhe  hundred  and  sixty-three  infantry^  com- 
manded by  general  Topete.  They  had  been  several  weeks 
collecting  this  force,  at  Tlacotalpan  9C[iA  Aharado,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Vera  Cruz ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains, 
were  imable  to  meet  with  Teran  at  an  earlier  period. 

Teran  obtained  from  the  prisoners  such  information  as  com- 
pelled him,  reluctantly,  to  abandon  his  project  of  proceeding 
to  Guasacualco.  He  learned,  that  the  commandant  f;eneral  of 
Oaxaca  was  collecting  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  province, 
in  order  to  pursue  him ;  that  another  formidable  expedition 
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was  preparing,  at  Vera  Cruz,  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  that 
two  Spanish  vessels  of  war  had  been  sent  to  Guasacualco*  As 
higf  original  plan  had  been  to  seize  the  place  by  surprise,  and 
this  being  now  no  longer  practicable,  he  resolved  on  endea- 
vouring to  get  back  to  Tehuacan,  as  early  as  possible.  This 
he  effected,  by  masterly  movements,  eluding  all  the  plans  of 
the  royalists  to  intercept  him,  and  overcoming  obstacles  which 
his  enemies  had  considered  insurmountable  at  that  season  of 
the  ye\r. 

After  his  return  to  Tehuacan,  he  renewed  his  overtures  for 
tronciKation  and  co-operation  with  Victoria  and  Osoumo;  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  assent  to  his  proposals. 

The  viceroy  Apodaca  now  bent  all  his  energies  to  destrojr 
these  rival  chiefs,  first  directing  his  attention  to  Teran.  An 
army,  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  royal  forces,  and  consist- 
ing of  about  four  thousand  troops,  was  despatched  to  invest 
Tehuacan. 

Teran  prepared  for  the  attack,  with  his  usual  alacrity.  He 
sent  the  women  and  children  to  fort  Colorado,  and  remained 
in  the  city,  hoping  that  he  might  be  able  to  repel  the  enemy. 
He  forti^ed  the  convent  of  San  Francisco,  and  there  awaited 
the  attack.  The  royalists  surrounded  the  convent,  and  cut  off 
the  communication  with  the  fort  of  Colorado.  The  whole 
effective  force  of  Terim,  in  the  convent,  did  not  exceed  five 
hundoed  men ;  but  he  had  made  such  admirable  preparations 
for  defence,  that  the  royalists  did  not  venture  to  assault  the 
place,  contenting  themselves  by  waiting  die  result  of  a  formal 
Biege,  and  cutting  off  all  supplies  of  provisions.  Teran, 
finding  himself  thus  straitened,  and  his  provisions  and  water 
being  nearly  exhauste;d,  seeing  no  hopes  of  external  relief,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  wishing  ta  sacrifice  uselessly  the  lives  of 
his  brave  companions,  at  length  accepted  articles  of  capitula- 
tion, proposed  to  him  by  the  royal  commander. 

We  regret  Aat  we  have  not  a  copy  of  the  terms  of  surren- 
der, because  their  liberal  tenor  would  show  the  high  respect 
entertained  by  the  royalists  for  Teran.  They  granted  him 
terms  that  had  been  invariably  refused  to  all  others  of  the  re- 
volutionary chiefs.    We  likewise  feel  satisfaction  in  stating, 
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that  this  capitulation  was  scrupuloudy  and  honourably  fulfil- 
led, on  the  part  of  the  royalist  commander,  and  the  viceroy. 

After  die  patriots  had  lost  Tehuacan,  the  royalists  found 
themselves  in  a  condition  to  send  a  powefful  force  against 
Victoria  and  Osoumo. 

Don  Guadalupe  Victoria  at  no  time  had  under  his  com- 
mand more  than  two  thousand  men ;  but  he  was  so  weH  ac- 
quainted with  the  fastnesses  of  die  province  of  Vera  Cmz, 
that  die  royalists  never  could  bring  him  to  a  general  iK:tioii. 
In  vain  they  sent  superior  forces  to  attack  him ;  -in  vain  they 
drove  him  from  one  position  to  another ;  for,  as  hmt  as  they 
destroyed  part  of  his  forces  in  one  place,  he  recruited  them  ia 
another.  More  than  twenty  times,  the  Mexican  Gazette  has 
published  diat  Victoria  was  slain,  and  his  party  annihilated : 
but,  a  few  days  after  those  false  and  pompous  accounts,  we 
have  heard  of  Victoria  suddenly  springing  up,  attacking  and 
capturing  convoys  of  merchandise,  seizing  some  strongholds, 
and  throwing  the  whole  country  into  constemadon.  At  the 
head  of  one  himdred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  cavalry,  he  per- 
formed some  of  the  most  daring  exploits  that  were  effected 
during  the  revplution ;  and  his  personal  courage  and  activity 
were  universally  acknowledged,  even  by  his  enemies.  More 
than  four-fifths  of  the  population  of  Vera  Cruz  were  in  his  fa* 
vour.  Wherever  he  went,  provisions  were  secredy  or  openly 
furnished  him.  Had  he  possessed  muskets,  there  were  ftt>m 
ten  to  fifteen  thousand  men  ready  to  accept  them,  and  join  his 
standard.  To  the  want  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  and  to 
no  other  cause,  must  be  attributed  his  eventual  failure.  He 
obtained  a  few  hundred  muskets  from  New  Orleans,  during 
the  time  he  possessed  the  ports  of  Boquilla  de  Piedra,  and 
Nauda,  on  the  coast  of  Vera  Cruz ;  but,  after  those  places 
were  retaken  by  the  royalists,  at  tite  close  of  1816,  or  begin-*  . 
ning  of  1817,  he  was  totally  cut  off  from  all  foreign  supplies. 
The  royalists  have  since  proclaimed  that  he  was  slain,  and  his 
forces  destroyed.  Whether  this  be  the  fact  or  not,  we  cannot 
decide ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  since  the  middle  of  the  year 
1817,  the  patriots  have  not  had  a  formidable  party  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Vera  Cruz. 
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The  forces  und^  Osoumo  i^ere  likewise,  about  the  same 
time,  destroyed  or  dispersed ;  and  he,  as  Veil  as  his  principal 
officers,  we  learn,  have  accepted  the  royal  pardon.  Osoumo, 
dbout  the  close  of  die  year  1815,  was  a  formidable  foe  to  the. 
royalists,  as  he  had  at  least  two  thousand  of  the  finest  cavalry 
in  the  kingdom,  and  spread  terror  even  to  the  gates  of  Mexico* 
He  and  his  ofiicers  soon  became  too  fond  of  their  personal 
gratification,  indulging  in  every  species  of  luxury,  and  direct* 
ing  all  their  exertions  to  the  acquisition  of  plunder,  and  the 
spreading  of  xlevastation.  One  of  his  officers,  of  the  name  of 
Vicente  Gomez,  became  celebrated  for  his  cruelty,  as  well  as 
activity.  This  monster,  under  the  pretext  of  retaliation,  not 
only  shot  his  prisoners,  but  frequendy  mutilated  and  tortured 
them.  On  one  occasion,  he  boasted  of  having  put  to  death, 
some  European  Spaniards,  without  spilling  a  drop  of  their 
blood, — having  caused  them  to  be  buried  alive.  So  great  was 
the  terror  that  this  wretch  spread  over  the  country,  that  the 
rayalists  tried  every  possible  means  to  gain  him  over  to  their 
party.  They  at  length  succeeded,  by  offering  him  an  equal 
rank  in  the  royal  service,  with  that  which  he  held  among  the 
patriots ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  by  his  activity  and 
management,  he  contributed  much  to  accelerate  the  fall  of  his 
former  commander,  Osoumo. 

Don  Ignacio  Rayon,  in  the  province  of  Valladolid,  at  the 
important  fort  of  CoperOy  had  resisted,  for  eighteen  months^ 
all  attempts  of  the  royalists  to  dislodge  him.  He,  as  well  as 
his  two  brothers,  had  acted  a  conspicuous  part,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution.  He  was  averse  to  the  sanguis 
nary  warfare  that  had  been  carried  on,  and  was  disgusted  at 
the  selfish  conduct  of  the  patriot  chiefs.  Although  he  was 
known  to  be  a  l^-ave  and  able  officer,  warmly  attached  to  the 
cause  he^  had  espoused,  yet  he  frequently  declared  his  resolu- 
tion to  surrender  to  the  royalists,  if  the  patriots  persisted  in 
rejecting  his  advice,  and  his  plans  for  forming  a  junction  of 
their  forces.  He  at  length  did  capitulate,  and  the  fort  of  Co- 
pero  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists. 

We  cannot,  for  want  of  the  proper  documents,  state  with 
precision  the  dates  when  these  several  disasters  occurred  to 
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the  patriots,  under  the  command  of  Teran,  Victoria,  OsourtiOf 
and  Rayon,  further  than  that  they  took  place  during  the  years 
1816  and  1817. 

Subsequendy  to  those  events,  tl^  royalists  gradually  re* 
subjugated  many  of  the  revolted  districts ;  placing  garrisons 
in  every  town  and  village,  to  awe  the  people  into  obedience  to 
the  royal  authority.  In  this  manner,  they  succeeded  in  form- 
ing a  chain  of  fortifications  from  north  to  south,  cutting  off  die 
communication  between  the  patriots  of  the  eastern  and  western 
provinces,  who  still  roamed  through  the  country  in  formidabb 
bodies,  but  without  co*operation  among  themselves* 

The  direction  of  these  revolutionary  bodies,  thenceforward, 
fidl  into  the  hands  of  the  most  illiterate  of  the  Mexican  popu- 
lation, men.  whose  sole  aim  was  power,  that  they  might  by  iu 
aid  acquire  wealth.  Many  of  these  men  were,  from  common 
field  labourers,  raised  to  the  rank  of  colonels  and  brigadiers. 
Their  conduct  became  licentious  and  cruel  in  the  extreme; 
and,  as  several  of  them  were  daring  and  enterprising,  they 
were  equally  dreaded  by  royalists  and  patriots. 

Men  of  education,  principle,  or  talent,  among  the  revolu- 
tionists, were  no  longer  respected.  Any  attempts  made  by 
them  to  establish  order,  were  decried  as  tending  to  despotism; 
while  they  were  insulted,  their  property  was  taken  from  them, 
under  the  plea  that  the  public  service  required  it ;  their  lives 
were  threatened;  and  they  dared  not  even  murmur  against  the 
decrees  of  their  tyrannical  oppressors.  Thus,  on  the  one  side, 
terrified  by  the  conduct  of  their  own  party,  and,  on  the  other, 
allured  by  the  flattering  offers  of  the  royalists,  they  at  length 
sought  safety  under  the  banners  of  Spain,  where  these  sincere 
patriots  now  are,  friends  to  liberty^  but  enemies  to  anarchy. 

The  kind  of  leaders  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  had, 
nevertheless,  extensive  districts  under  their  command,  in  the 
western  provinces ;  and  each  petty  commandant  of  a  pueblo, 
imitating  the  example  of  his  chief,  gave  loose  to  his  passions, 
studying  only  the  means  of  his  personal  gratification* 

They  had  nominated  to  the  supreme  military  command^  a 
priest,  named  Don  Josi  Antonio  Torres^  who  had  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  mariscal  de  campo.     In  the  early  stages  of  his 
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career,  he  gave  some  evidences  of  valour ;  but  he  no  sooner 
became  possessed  of*  power,  than  he  displayed  the  character 
of  a  fiend.  He  was  cruel,  vindictive,  and  avaricious,  sparing 
neither  patriot  nor  royalist,  to  gratify  his  passions.  Me  levied 
impositions,  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  upon  every  wealthy 
individual  within  the  range  of  his  command ;.  and  continued 
to  treat  every  Creole,  from  whom  there  was  the  slightest  pro- 
bability of  meeting  opposition  to  his  views,  with  such  indig- 
nity, that  many  of  those  remaining  were  reluctantly  compelled 
to  fly  for  protection  to  the  royalists.  On  the  most  frivolous 
pretexts,  he  had  put  to  death  several  persons  whom  he  sus- 
pected, either  of  being  hostile  to  his  conduct,  or  as  likely  to 
become  his  rivals.  Jealousy  was  the  predominant  feature  in 
his  character ;  nor  did  he  regard  what  sacrifices  he  made,  to 
rid  himself  of  any  man  from  whom  he  anticipated  opposition. 
Notwithstanding  his  vicious  propensities  and  base  traits,  yet 
he  possessed  the  good  quality  of  sincerely  adhering  to  the 
cause  of  the  republic.  Towards  the  Spaniards,  he  entertained 
an  unconquerable  antipathy.  The  many  overtures  that  were 
made  to  gain  him  over  to  the  royal  party,  were  treated  by  him 
with  disdain ;  and  neither  offers  of  rank  nor  money  could  in- 
duce him  to  waver  in  his  determination.  The  following  anec- 
dote will  more  clearly  exhibit  his  enmity  to  the  Gachupins; 
and  demonstrate,  that  when  his  patriotism  was  involved,  even 
the  ties  of  relationship  were  held  of  no  account. 

On  one  occasion,  there  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists 
two  of  his  younger  brothers.  They  were  compelled  to  write 
to  hiiQ,  telling  him,  that  their  lives  depended  upon  his  em- 
bracing the  royal  cause ;  that,  did  he  not  do  so,  they  would  be 
shot.  To  this  appeal,  he  returned  the  following  answer: 
"  The  proposition  of  the  royalists  has  served  only  to  rouse 
my  indignation.  If  the  enemy  do  not  shoot  you,  beware  how 
you  fell  into  my  hands  at  any  future  period.  In  such  event, 
that  death,  you  have  escaped  from  the  royalists,  will  be  re- 
ceived at  my  hands,  for  having  dared  to  place  your  lives  in 
competition  with  the  interest  of  your  country,  and  insinuating 
to  me  terms  so  dishonourable." 
(18)- 
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Torres  had  under  his  command  an  immense  extent  of  cotm- 
try,  which  he  parcelled  out,  like  the  feudal  system  of  old,  imo 
districts  or  comandancias.  It  was  a  prominent  feature  of  his 
policy  to  select  for  the  government  of  these  districts,  men 
whose  gross  ignorance,  he  conceived,  would  render  them  sub- 
servient to  his  will,  and  proper*5ubjects  to  promote  his  views 
of  sole  dominion.  These  commandants  followed  the  example 
set  them  by  Torres,  directing  their  principal  attention  to  per- 
sonal enjoyments.  Without  a  ^vemment  capable  of  enforcing 
obedience,  they  were  uncontrouled  in  their  proceedings,  and 
acted  according  to  their  own  pleasure  in  their  respective  coman* 
dancias.  The  revenues  of  the  state  they  looked  upon,  not  as 
belonging  to  the  public,  but  as  their  individual  property,  and 
considered,  they  were  conferring  an  obligation  on  the  republic, 
when  any  of  its  resources  were  devoted  to  its  service.  The 
forces  raised  were  such  only  as  they  thought  proper,  and  were 
taught  to  look  upon  their  commandants  as  masters,  whose 
mandate  alone  they  ought  to  obey.  The  peasantry  were  re- 
garded as  vassals  devoid  of  every  privilege,  upon  whom  they 
had  a  right  to  heap  injuries,  and  the  soldiery  to  make  diem  a 
prey  with  impunity.  Each  commandant  became  a  petty 
tyrant  in  his  district ;  the  interests  of  the  country  were  no 
longer  viewed  as  primary  objects,  but  were  replaced  by  a  de- 
votion to  self-gratification ;  while  the  chief  aim  and  end  of 
exertion,  was  to  preserve  the  good  will  of  the  sultan  Torres, 
On  his  part,  he  Was  a  proficient  in  the  arts  necessary  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  into  the  good  opinion  of  these  men.  He  would 
gamble  and  drink  with  them ;  would  run  races  and  fight  game 
cocks,  till  the  parties  were  s'tript  of  their  money,  in  which  sci- 
ence Torres  was  extremely  dexterous.  In  short,  as  long  as  Ac 
commandants  conformed  to  his  instructions,  he  neither  investi- 
gated nor  cared,  what  was  their  conduct.  It  was  therefore  by 
no  means  extraordinary,  that  Torres,  after  being  appointed 
commander  in  chief,  maint^ned  an  absolute  power;  that  his  or- 
ders were  implicitly  and  promptly  obeyed.  Had  they  emanated 
from  a  man  celebrated  for  correct  and  upright  conduct,  more 
awe  and  reverence  could  not  have  been  attached  to  tbenu 
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His  head^quarters  were  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  of 
Los  Remedios,  which  he  fortified,  at  the  cost  and  ruin  of 
many  families  round  its  base*  There,  surrounded  by  women 
and  all  the  luxuries  the  country  afforded,  he  became  indolent 
and  capricious,  issuing  the  most  arbitrary  decrees,  and  like  a 
demigod,  from  his  lofty  seat,  smiled  at  the  effects  of  his  im- 
perious mandates  upon  the  fiuthful  American^  by  whom  he 
was  upheld.  When  in  the  zenith  of  his  gbry,  he  was  to  be 
seen  surroimded  by  sycophants  and  women,  singing  the  most 
fulsome  songs  in  his  praise,  while,  extended  on  a  bed,  fanned 
by  a  delicate  hand,  he  would  listen  with  rapture  to  the  grossest 
adulation,  and  indulge  in  loud  bursts  of  laughter,  arising  from 
his  heart-felt  satisfaction :  swelling  and  exulting  with  vain  glo- 
ry, he  would  often  exclaim, "  To  soy  xefe  de  todo  el  mundoj^ — 
C I  command  the  world.)  Such  was  the  character  of  the  leader 
of  the  revolutionists  in  the  western  provinces.  It  may  be 
asked,  how  could  such  a  man  be  allowed  to  exercise  power  so 
arbitrary?  why  did  not  the  citizens  hurl  him  from  his  seat  on 
Los  Remedios  ?  Bayonets,  and  the  infatuation  of  the  pea- 
santry, were  his  protection.  Whilst  he  preserved  the  good 
will  of  the  commandants,  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  a  dis- 
armed people,  whose  veneration  for  him  as  a  priest,  covered 
all  his  crimes.  The  fear  he  had  instilled  into  his  dependants, 
was  likewise  another  powerful  auxiliary  in  the  maintenance  of 
his  authority;  for,  on  whomsoever  his  suspicion  rested,  either 
secretly  or  openly  was  put  to  death. 

To  portray  in  all  its  hideous  forms,  the  system  of  despotism 
and  terror,  which  marked  the  annals  of  the  power  of  Torres,  is  a 
task  not  congenial  to  the  feelings  nor  easy  to  perform.  One  or 
two  instances  will  be  suflScient,  out  of  the  many  which  could  be 
adduced,  to  elucidate  his  baseness.  From  his  inactivity,  the 
enemy  were  daily  gaining  ground,  and  were  permitted,  unmo- 
lested, to  fortify  themselves  in  almost  every  town  and  village 
in  the  Baxio.  There  however  remained,  £1  Valle  de  Santiago, 
Penjamo,  and  Puruandb^,  three  flourishing,  wealthy,  hand- 
some, and  populous  places,  within  a  few  leagues  of  each  other. 
In  order  to  check  the  progress  of  the  royalists,  he  fancied  that 
the  most  effectual  and  least  dangerous  method,  was  to  raze 
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these  towns  to  the  ground.  Forgetting,  or  not  reflecting,  that 
every  other  place  but  those  three,  being  held  by  the  ene- 
my, the  sacrifice  of  these  towns  could  produce  no  possible  be- 
nefit ;  and  without  considering  for  a  moment,  that  the  faith- 
ful Americans  would  suffer,  without  the  possibility  of  any 
good  resultiflg  therefrom  to  the  cause,  he  sent  orders  for  the 
inhabitants  to  remove  their  effects  in  six  hours,  after  which, 
each  one  was  to  destroy  their  own  costly  and  elegant  mansion* 
In  every  instance  it  was  obeyed,  though  in  some,  its  execution 
was  attended  with  aggravating  circumstances.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Puruandiro  petitioned  for  an  extension  of  time,  to 
enable  them  to  remove  their  property.  This  petition  was  re- 
fused, and  before  the  expiration  of  three  hours,  Torres  des^ 
patched  his  soldiers,  who,  running  up  and  down  the  streets 
with  lighted  torches,  fired  every  building,  with  the  exception 
of  the  churches.  In  Puruandiro,  as  well  as  the  other  places, 
families  who  were  in  easy,  and  many  in  affluent  circumstances, 
were  obliged  to  retire  to  litde  farms,  and  there  live  in  indi- 
gence and  misery.  The  towns  of  San  Felipe,  Uruapa  and  others, 
were  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  as  a  proof  how  fu^e 
and  cruel  were  such  measures,  the  enemy  have  since,  and  daat 
this  moment,  occupy  every  one  of  those  places. 

The  next  circumstance  we  select,  displays  all  the  cruelty  and 
savage  ferocity  of  a  barbarian.  The  people  of  the  Baxio  are 
noted,  as  {^eing  more  attached  to  the  revolution,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Mexican  empire.  Aversion  to,  as  well  as  fear  of  the 
royalists,  caused  the  male  inhabitants,  who  could  do  so,  to 
abandon  their  houses,  and  fly  to  the  mountains,  whenever 
they  made  their  appearance.  Padre  Torres  directed  his  march 
with  some  troops  to  an  ill-fated  hacienda,  called  Guanimaro, 
not  far  from  Penjamo.  The  people,  perceiving  the  approach 
of  soldiery,  fled  to  a  hill  close  by  the  hacienda.  On  entering, 
die  Padre  broke  forth  into  a  torrent  of  abuse,  because  they 
had  ran  away  from  him,  as  he  construed  their  good  intentions. 
He  ordered  theni  to  return  j  formed  them  in  the  environs  of  the 
hacienda,  and  decimated  them  on  the  spot.  The  victims  of  his 
wanton  barbarity  were  imtnediately  confessed,  and,  unmoved 
by  their  entreaties  or  solemn  adjurations  that  it  was  dread 
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and  horror  alone  for  the  enemy,  that  caused  them  to  flee; 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  supplications  of  their  wives,  children 
and  relatives,  he  ordered  them  to  be  shot,  in  the  presence  of 
their  friend^  and  kindred. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  drawing  the  character  of 
Padre  Torres,  because  in  the  sequel  it  will  be  seen,  that  the 
conduct  of  this  man,  towards  the  brave  Mina,  was  the  sole 
cause,  notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles  he  had  to  contend 
against,  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  enterprise* 

The  soldiefy  over  whom  the  sway  of  Torres  and  his  satel- 
lites extended,  were  hardy  and  courageous.  Their  numbers 
were  at  least  seven  thousand;  and,  though  not  all  armed  with 
muskets,  yet  they  were  expert  lancers  and  excellent  horsemen* 
They  were,  however,  entirely  destitute  of  discipline,  were  un* 
der  no  command,  miserably  paid  and  clothed,  without  union, 
each  man  living  at  his  own  home,  and  scattered  over  the  coman- 
dancia.  They  were  the  servsmtg  of  their  masters  the  comman* 
dants,  and  had  been  so  long  brought  up  to  irregularity,  that 
they  could  despert  and  fly  from  a  field  of  action  with  impunity. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  cope  with  their  antagonists,  whose  only  superiority 
consisted  in  remaining  united  on  the  field.  In  point  of  personal 
courage  and  the  quality  of  their  horses,  the  royalists  were  far 
inftrior,  nor  had  they  any  good  cavaAry  until  it  was  formed 
from  the  insurgents  themselves.  When  disciplined  and  taught 
to  fight  with  ord^,  the  patriots  invariably  defeated  their  an^ 
tagonists. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  while  this  unfavourable  picture 
.of  the  patriot  chiefs  generally,  is  drawn^  some  few,  although 
their  conduct  had  its  faults,  were  actuated  by  a  love  of  coun- 
try. Innate  depravity,  as  was  the  case  with  the  majority,  bad 
no  iBfluence  over  their  actions. 

The  peasantry  gave  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of  attach*- 
ment  to  the  patriot  cause,  for,  ill-treated,  abused  and  sacrificed, 
as  they  were  by  the  patriots,  as  well  as  the  royalists,  they  qoar 
tinued  faithful  to  the  republican  standard. 

Torres,  ih  order  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  having  a  civil 
government,  instituted  one  after  the  model  of  the  late  congress* 
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It  was  composed  of  a  president,  Don  Ignacio  Ay^la,  two  mem^ 
bers,  Don  Mariano  Tercero,  and  Dr.  Don  Jo^€  San  Matrtin, 
and  a  secretary  of  war,  Don  Francisco  Loxero.  They  were, 
however,  the  mere  creatures  of  Torres,  acted  in  cmiformity  to 
his  wishes,  and  in  fact,  instead  of  controling  his  operadons, 
they  strengthened  his  power  over  the  people*  Although  the 
government  issued  decrees,  yet  they  were  obeyed  or  disre- 
garded, as  suited  the  caprice  or  interest  of  Torres  and  die 
commandants,  who  attended  solely  to  his  mandates. 

The  new  congress  bestowed  on  Torres  the  rank  of  lieute- 
nant general,  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
Mexican  republic*  The  royalists,  at  that  time,  had  garrison- 
ed all  the  principal  towns ;  but  the  patriots  sdll  had  control 
over  the  country,  even  to  the  very  walls.  They  were  scat- 
tered in  guerilla  parties,  principally  cavalry,  consisting  of 
from  fifty  to  a  thousand  men ;  and  their  excursions  extended 
from  the  Sierra  Gorda^  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean* 
In  realit}%  they  were  litde  better  than  bodies  of  bandittL 
When  they  knew  of  the  approach  of  a  divisicm  of  the  roy^- 
ists,  they  fled  to  impregnable  staticms  in  the  mountains,  and 
there  waited  until  the  enemy  retired ;  then,  descending  to  the 
plains,  they  renewed  the  same  scenes  of  drunkenness,  gam- 
bling, and  crimes  of  every  description* 

The  royalists  were  not  idle  spectators  of  these  disorders, 
and  the  distracted  condition  of  the  patriots,  but  duly  improv- 
ed the  advantages  they  offered* 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Mexican  revolution,  when  Mina 
arrived  at  the  fort  of  Sombrero*  The  disasters  we  have  related 
were  then  only  partially  communicated  to  him ;  and  he  still 
fondly  indulged  the  hope,  that  it  was  practicable  to  remedy 
the  evils  which  the  revolutionists  had  sufliered*  He  flattered 
himself,  that  the  gallant  officers  he  had  brought  with  him,  as 
well  as  the  soldiers  of  his  Utde  band,  would,  by  their  influence 
and  example,  infuse  a  new  ardour  into  the  patriots,  prcKnotc 
their  union,  and  enable  him  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  against 
the  royalists* 

The  patriots  still  retained  possession  of  three  forts ;  those 
of  Sombrero;  Los  Remedkos^  about  sixty  miles  off;  and  ymr- 
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xiUa<,  at  an  equal  distance  from  Remedies,  where  the  congress 
held  their  sittings. 

There  likewbe  remained  among  the  patriots  a  few  men  of 
distinguished  character,  who,  nptwithstanding  they  had  be- 
come disgusted  with  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  revolution- 
ists, yet  entertained  so  implacable  a  hatred  to  the  Spaniards, 
that  they  preferred  seeking  an  abode  in  the  forest,  rather  than 
accept  the  royal  pardon.  Among  these  men,  was  Don  Jose 
Maria  Liceaga^  the  president  of  the  congress  at  Apatzingan, 
who  signed  the  constitution.  But  none  of  these  worthy  men 
now  retained  any  command  or  influence :  education,  talent, 
and  pure  patriotism,  were  proscribed,  under  such  men  as 
Torres  and  his  party. 

Among  the  military  commandants  who  then  acted  under 
Torres,  there  were  few  capable  of  reading  or  Mrriting.  They 
usually  employed  a  secretary,  on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of 
reading  and  answering  despatches.  When  an  important  paper 
was  to  be  signed,  the  commandant  impressed  it  with  a  seal, 
bearing  his  name,  and  ornamented  with  some  rude  insignia. 

It  was  with  men  of  this  character  that  the  unfortunate  Mina 
was  destined  to  co-operate.  He  beheld  around  him  nothing 
but  gross  ignorance  and  anarchy,  which  threatened  to  render 
all  his  efforts  ineffectual.  Disappointed  and  mortified,  he  yet 
concealed  his  chagrin,  except  to  a  few  of  his  confidential  offi- 
cers. He  had  anticipated  a  different  scene ;  and,  although  he 
never  had  calculated  on  finding  the  revolutionary  forces  under 
military  discipline,  or  with  skilful  officers,  yet  he  had  portray- 
ed them  in  his  mind  as  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
had  always  understood  that  they  were  a  brave  and  hardy  race 
of  people.  During  his  recent  march  from  the  coast  to  Som- 
brero, he  had  received  the  most  positive  proofs  of  the  innate 
courage  of  the  Creoles ;  and  was  therefore  still  flattered  with 
the  hope  that  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  succeed  in  emanci- 
pating Mexico.  He  considered  his  junction  with  the  patriots, 
even  under  all  the  disadvantages  in  which  he  found  them 
placed,  as  the  first  great  step  to  his  future  glory  and  success ; 
and,  however  extravagant  such  calculations  may  at  present 
appear,  it  is  evident  to  the  mind  of  the  writer,  that  if  Tor- 
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res,  and  the  rest  of  the  patriot  chiefs  under  his  orders,  had 
sacrificed  their  private  views  to  their  country's  cause,  and 
magnanimously  and  cordially  co-operated  with  Mina,  appoint- 
ing him  commander-in-chief,  he  would  have  found  a  super- 
abundance of  men  and  resources,  not  only  to  have  checked  the 
progress  of  the  royalists,  but  to  have  given  to  the  revolution 
a  brighter  aspect  than  it  had  borne  at  any  previous  time,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle. 

It  is  well  known  to  die  writer,  that  at  the  period  we  arc 
speaking  of,  nearly  every  regiment  of  European  and  Creole 
troops,  in  the  city  of  Me^^ico,  and  in  the  middle  provinces^ 
were  suspected  of  disaffection,  and  of  a  disposition  to  revolt. 
Could  Mina  have  maintained  his  position  for  a  few  months 
after  he  had  effected  his  junction  with  the  patriots,  there  is 
every  moral  probability  that  this  event  would  have  occurred. 
Murmurings  and  desertions  were  becoming  so  common  among 
the  Spanish  troops,  particularly  in  the  regiment  of  Saragossa, 
that  the  government  was  in  the  greatest  state  of  alarm.  Its 
existence  actually  depended  on  arresting  the  progress  of  Mina 
towards  the  middle  provinces ;  and  thus,  on  the  co-operation 
of  Torres  and  his  party  with  Mina,  depended  the  fate  of  the 
royal  government  in  Mexico. 

It  will  likewise  be  obvious  to  the  reader,  how  different 
would  have  been  Mina's  situation,  had  he  arrived  twelve,  or 
even  nine  months  earlier  on  the  Mexican  coast,  and  formed  a 
junction  with  such  commanders  as  Victoria  and  Teran,  instead 
of  the  jealous  and  depraved  Torres.  Then  indeed  would  the 
hero  of  Navarre  have  gained  new  laurels,  and  the  cause  of 
liberty  been  triumphant.  But  let  us  pursue  the  train  of  events, 
in  the  order  they  occurred,  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  Mina 
at  fort  Sombrero. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Action  of  San  yuan  de  hs  Uanos — Capture  of  the  Jaral — /n- 
terview  at  Sombrero^  between  general  Mtna  and  some  of  the 
Revolutionary  Chiefs-^Overture  by  Mtna  for  an  exchange 
of  pri^oners-^Events  in  Sombrero. 

THE  officers  and  soldiers  of  Mina's  little  army,  on  entering 
fort  Sombrero,  looked  forward  to  enjoy  a  few  days  of  repose, 
but  the  enterprising  general  could  not  remain  inactive,  while 
any  occasion  offered  to  annoy  his  enemy.  On  the  28th,  infor- 
mation was  received  that  a  movement  was  made  in  the  direction 
of  the  fort,  by  a  body  of  seven  hundred  of  the  enemy,  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Don  Felipe  Castahon^  and  that  he  was 
in  the  town  of  San  Felipe,  distant  from  Sombrero,  east  north 
east  about  thirteen  leagues. 

Castanon,  from  his  activity  in  surprising  parties  of  the  pa- 
triots, and  the  enoi-mities  he  committed,-  had  rendered  himself 
conspicuous.  His  fidelity  had  been  rewarded  by  his  govern- 
ment, by  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  this  division,  and 
granting  to  him  as  a  peculiar  mark  of  confidence,  liberty  to 
act  as  his  discretion  dictated.  He  was  allowed  to  move  in 
any  direction,  and  to  enter  into  any  province  he  chose,  with 
his  force,  which  was  styled  a  flying  division.  It  consisted  of 
three  hundred  excellent  cavalry,  and  four  hundred  infantry. 
His  movements  were  rapid,  secret,  and  generally  made  under 
cover  of  the  night.  He  kept  the  whole  country  in  the  Baxio 
in  perpetual  alarm.  He  had  been  invariably  victorious,  and 
his  name  had  excited  such  terror,  that  the  patriots,  at  length, 
could  not  be  brought  to  face  him ;  each  individual,  as  well  the 
peasant  as  the  soldier,  when  his  name  was  mentioned,  and 
they  supposed  he  was  near,  thought  only  of  making  his  escape. 

It  had  latterly  been  the  practice  with  the  royalist  command- 
ers, in  virtue  of  orders  from  the  viceroy  Apodaca,  not  to  put 
to  death,  or  molest  the  country  people  within  the  jurisdiction 
(19) 
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of  the  patriots,  unless  they  were  actually  taken  in  arms.  This 
order  was  in  general  attended  to,  except  some  occasional  acts 
of  plunder,  but  Castanon  most  wantonly  disobeyed  it  with 
regard  to  every  individual,  that  came  within  his  merciless 
grasp.  The  Gazette  of  Mexico  teemed  with  his  despatches, 
in  which,  after  enumerating  his  savage  acts,  he  invariably 
wound  up  by  informing  the  viceroy,  that  the  prisoners  should 
be  shot.  The  aged  and  infirm,  women  and  children,  were 
alike  the  victims  of  his  sanguinary  and  vindictive  spirit,  so 
that  as  he  advanced,  every  one  fled  to  the  mountains,  or  re- 
tired to  secret  retreats  in  the  ravines,  to  avoid  his  fury.  Meet- 
ing with  no  opposition,  in  the  most  merciless  manner  he  mur- 
dered and  robbed  the  unhappy  peasantry,  wherever  they  were 
found,  and  desolated  every  place  through  which  he  passed* 

Mina,  on  the  intelligence  of  his  approach,  rejoiced  in  the  op- 
portunity which  offered  of  enabling  him  to  attempt  checking  the 
strides  of  this  ferocious  royalist,  and  accordingly,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  28th,  marched  to  meet  him  with  the  effective  force  of 
the  division,  about  two  hundred  strong,  accompanied  by  Don 
Pedro  Moreno,  with  a  detachment  of  fifty  infantry  and  eighty 
lancers,  under  Don  Encamacion  Ortiz.  The  division  con- 
tinued its  march  till  midnight,  when,  on  reaching  the  ruins  of 
an  hacienda,  they  were  joined  by  some  patriot  infantry,  which 
increased  the  party  to  nearly  four  himdred  men.  At  three 
in  the  morning,  the  division  halted,  about  six  leagues  from 
San  Felipe.  Morning  presented  to  view  the  comrades  who 
had  joined  during  the  march.  They  were  a  motley  group, 
that  merely  swelled  the  numerical  force,  without  bringing  an 
addition  of  strength.  Over  their  shoulders  was  thrown  a  tat- 
tered blanket,  which,  with  a  pair  of  drawers,  constituted  their 
only  clothing.  Their  muskets  were  generally  rusty,  without 
bayonets,  locks  out  of  repair,  and  many  without  flints.  The 
men  were  unaccustomed  to  even  the  semblance  of  discipline^ 
for  they  had  lived  at  their  own  houses,  scattered  over  several 
leagues  of  country,  and  had  been  suddenly  called  together  for 
the  present  expedition.  Such  was  the  allied  infantry ;  but  it 
must  not  be  inferred,  that  the  lancers  under  Ortiz  were  of  a 
similar  description. 
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The  patriots  invariably  pay  great  attention  to,  and  take  great 
pride  in  their  cavalry.  The  lancers  of  Ortiz  were  mounted 
on  fine  horses,  each  man  carrying  either  a  lance  or  carabine, 
with  ];Hstols  or  a  sword,  and  although  they  had  no  uniform, 
and  were  clothed  in  the  same  grotesque  maimer  we  have 
described  on  a  former  occasion,  yet  they  were  a  hardy,  fine 
looking  set  of  men,  full  of  animation  and  courage.  Wo  be  to 
the  broken  ranks  of  an  enemy,  when  pierced  by  such  men  as 
composed  the  cavalry  of  Ortiz. 

At  seven  o'clock  next  morning  the  troops  were  in  motion^ 
After  advancing  about  a  league,  the  enemy  were  discovered 
approaching  by  the  same  road,  which  lay  through  a  beautiful 
undulating  plain,  on  the  lands  of  the  hacienda  of  San  Juan  de 
los  Llanos^  distant  from  the  town  of  San  Felipe  five  leagues* 
The  scene  of  action  was  near  the  ruins  of  that  hacienda. 

Mina  ordered  the  division  to  retire  behind  a  rising  ground, 
and  there  made  his  dispositions  with  his  usual  promptitude 
^nd  skill.  The  Guard  of  Honour,  regiment  of  the  Union, 
and  the  infantry  of  Sombrero,  forming  a  column  of  ninety 
men,  of  whom  forty-five  were  citizeus  of  the  United  States^ 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  colonel  Young.  The  first 
regiment  of  the  line  and  the  patriot  infantry  formed  another 
column  of  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  under  colonel  Marques, 
commander  of  the  former  regiment.  The  cavalry  of  the  di- 
vision, ninety  strong,  were  commanded  by  major  Maylefer; 
the  lancers  w^ere  headed  by  Don  Encarnacion  Ortiz ;  and  to 
these  may  be  added  the  armed  servants. 

The  enemy  having  taken  up  his  position,  Mina  advanced 
alone  to  within  musket  shot  of  their  line  to  reconnoitre.  His 
dress,  and  the  fine  appearance  of  his  horse,  soon  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  who  made  a  general  discharge 
at  him,  but  fortunately  without  effect.  Mina's  division  were 
highly  delighted  with  this  display  of  his  intrepidity,  although 
many  of  his  officers  regreted  to  see  him  thus  expose  his 
person. 

Having,  however,  accomplished  his  object,  he  returned 
anaong  his  troops,  and  gave  orders  to  advance  briskly  to  the 
attack.     Colonel  Young,  at  the  head  of  his  column,  moved  up 
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rapidly  under  a  heavy  fire  of  grape  and  musketry,  poured 
into  their  infantry  one  volley,  and  then  gallantly  made  a  charge 
with  the  bayonet.  Major  Maylefer,  at  the  same  moment,  fell- 
ing, sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  on  that  of  the 
enemy,  the  whole  gave  way.  The  lancers,  the  instant  they 
perceived  the  enemy  in  disorder,  dashed  furiously  among  them; 
the  rout  became  general,  and  the  victory  was  complete. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  were  counted  slain  on  the 
field,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  were  taken  ppsoners. 
About  one  hundred  and Jifty  of  the  best  mounted  ca\^alry  made 
their  escape. 

Among  the  slain  was  a  colonel  Ordonez,  and  several  other 
distinguished  officers.  The  implacable  enemy  of  the  patriots, 
Castahon^  received  a  mortal  wound,  of  which  he  expired,  af- 
ter riding  about  five  leagues  from  the  scene  of  action.  The 
cavalry  pursued  the  enemy  about  two  leagues,  increasing  their 
loss. 

The  gallantry  displayed  by  colonel  Young  in  this  action, 
and  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  set  an  example  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  rest  of  the  division,  and  in  fact,  not  more 
than  eight  minutes  elapsed  from  the  time  Mina  gave  the  or- 
der to  advance,  till  the  enemy  were  in  full  retreat.  Mina^s 
loss  was  eight  killed^  and  nine  wounded^  but  among  the  former 
was  the  brave  and  able  officer  major  Maylefer.  The  loss  of 
this  man  almost  counterbalanced  the  victory.  The  major  was 
a  Swiss,  and  had  been  an  officer  of  dragoons  in  the  French 
army ;  he  had  served  in  Spain,  and  exclusive  of  his  military 
talents,  he  was  respected  by  the  troops  for  his  indefetigable 
attention  to  his  duties. 

There  fell  into  Mina's  hands,  the  result  of  this  action,  one 
brass  field  piece  and  a  mountain  gun^  five  hundred  muskets^  a 
greater  part  of  which  were  of  British  fabric^  a  large  quanti- 
ty of  accoutrements y  and  all  the  ammunition  and  baggage. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  enemy,  during  this  action, 
fired  dollars  irom  their  artillery.  We  presume  this  arose  from 
their  being  deficient  in  grape  shot,  for  most  certainly  the  state 
of  the  government  revenue  could  not  well  afford  such  an  ex- 
travagant mode  of  warfare.     Be  this  as  it  may,  many  of  Mi- 
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na's  soldiers  were  highly  pleased  with  collecting  this  new 
species  of  grape  shot. 

Mina  returned  to  his  encampment  of  the  preceding  night, 
amidst  the  congratulations  of  his  soldiers ;  marched  the  next 
morning,  and  arrived  at  Sombrero  the  same  evening.  ^  dis- 
charge of  artillery,  announced  to  the  royalists  of  the* Villa  de 
Leon,  that  a  heavy  disaster  had  befallen  their  cause. 

From  the  republican  press  of  Jauxilla,  the  news  was  spread 
over  the  plains  of  the  Baxio ;  and  the  country  held  by  the 
patriots.  The  death  of  Castanon  excited  universal  joy  amongst 
all  classes  of  people  :  every  demonstration  was  given  of  the 
warm  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  in  favour  of  the  patriotic 
cause.  The  royalists  had  the  mortification  to  see  illuminations, 
and  hear  the  discharge  of  cannon  in  every  direction  around 
them,  up  to  their  very  walls.  The  churches  resounded  with 
Te  Deum.  From  town  to  town,  the  praises  of  Mina  were 
echoed.  The  blessings  of  heaven  were  implored  upon  his 
head,  by  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  victims  of  Castanon. 
Old  and  young,  from  Sombrero  to  the  environs  of  the  city 
of  Mexico,  and  from  San  Luis  Potosi  to  Zacatula,  were 
chaunting  hymns  in  honour  of  their  deliverer. 

The  royalists  now  began  to  have  stronger  grounds  of  uneasi- 
ness. They  beheld  Mina's  popularity  daily  augmenting;  they 
saw  their  finest  troops  cut  up  in  detail,  by  inferior  numbers. 
They  knew  that  the  population  of  the  country  were  ready  to 
welcome  him  with  open  arms,  in  case  he  should  advance 
towards  Mexico  with  any  respectable  force,  capable  of  giving 
efficient  personal  protection.  They  were  aware  that  Mina's 
victories  would  excite  a  spirit  of  disaffection,  which  had  al- 
ready began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  royal  ranks,  and  that 
ever>^  batde  he  gained,  tended  to  weaken  the  tie  which  had 
hitl^rto  existed  between  the  royalists  and  the  government. 

This  was  the  critical  moment,  when  it  may  be  truly  said, 
the  destinies  of  the  Mexican  nation,  were  in  the  hands  of  Mi- 
na. Had  Padre  Torres  and  the  other  revolutionary  chiefs, 
actuated  by  a  genuine  love  of  country,  and  devoted  to  its 
interests  and  independence,  magnanimously  come  forward  and 
thrown  under  Mina's  direction  the  men  and  resources  which 
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they  then  had  at  their  disposal,  the  standard  of  the  revolution 
would  now  have  waved  over  the  walls  of  Mexico,  and  its 
freedom  been  established.  But  so  far  were  Torres  and  his 
satellites  from  adopting  this  important  and  necessary  step,  that 
they  began  to  thwart  all  his  measures,  and  eventually  to  render 
all  his  exertions  abortive. 

After  a  few  days'  rest  at  Sombrero,  the  general,  accompanied 
by  Don  Pedro  Moreno,  marched  with  the  division  and  a  body 
of  lancers,  in  all  three  hundred  strong,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  highly  important  hacienda  del  Jaral^  twenty  leagues 
north  from  Guanaxuato.  As  this  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  valuable  haciendas  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  give  some  account  of  it. 

The  owner  of  this  famous  hacienda  is  a  Creole,  named  D(yn 
yuan  de  Moncada,  From  the  hacienda  he  takes  the  title  of 
Marques.  Previous  to  the  revolution,  he  was  considered 
among  the  richest  of  the  landed  proprietaries  of  Mexico,  and 
in  the  year  1810  actually  possessed  in  his  o>vn  mansion  six 
millions  of  dollars.  The  rent  he  derived  from  his  estates;  the 
revenues  he  drew  from  cattle,  and  horses,  which  latter  are  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom,  and  from  his  own  culture  of  wheat,  com^ 
and  the  article  of  chile ^  f  capsicum^)  were  immense.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  his  income,  when  we  state  that  he  received 
from  the  cultivation  of  chile  alone,  upwards  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  annually.  The  great  quantities  of  this  pun- 
gent vegetable,  which  is  grown  in  almost  every  part  of  Mexico, 
strikes  a  stranger  with  astonishment.  In  the  districts  where 
the  soil  is  best  adapted  to  its  culture,  we  behold  enormous 
collections  of  it  in  all  the  magazines.  For  all  culinary  pur- 
poses, this  vegetable  is  as  essential  to  the  Mexican,  as  salt  is 
to  the  European,  and  indeed  more  so,  because  a  Mexican 
would  rather  go  without  bread,  than  lack  chile  with  his  n\eat. 
At  the  table  of  the  rich  and  poor,  it  constitutes  an  article  of 
luxury  as  well  as  necessity.  Both  in  its  green  and  dried  state, 
the  quantity  consumed  is  incredible.  When  mashed,  and 
mixed  with  a  little  water,  it  is  the  universal  sauce  or  season* 
ing  on  the  tables  of  the  great ;  whilst  with  the  poor,  it  forms  a 
component  part  of  their  diet.     More  than  one  third  of  the 
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Mexican  population,  live  throughout  the  year  on  tortillas  and 
chile ;  which  last  is  spread  on  their  tortillas,  as  butter  is  with 
us,  though  much  thicker.  On  days  of  festivity,  these  poor  peo- 
ple have  an  occasional  change  of  diet,  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
eggs,  or  a  little  broth,  (caldo,)  but  they  never  relinquish  the  use 
of  their  favourite  chile.  A  stranger,  in  passing  through  the 
Country,  has  great  difficulty  for  the  first  few  months  to  bear 
with  the  food  prepared  with  chile,  but  after  his  palate  becomes 
accustomed  to  its  stimulus,  it  ceases  to  excoriate,  and  he  gen- 
erally gets  as  fond  of  it  as  the  Indians  and  Creoles. 

On  the  vast  estates  of  the  marques  of  Jaral,  extending  to 
above  two  hundred  miles  in  lengthy  the  miserable  labourers 
exist,  as  is  customary  throughout  Mexico,  almost  entirely  on 
tortillas  and  chile.    No  part  of  the  earth  exhibits  such  striking, 
and  such  monstrous  contrasts  of  wealth  and  misery,  as  well  in 
the  country  as  in  the  cities,  as  Mexico.     We  behold  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  hacienda,  decked  in  a  style  of  the  most  costly, 
but  awkward  grandeur.     He  has  on  a  pair  of  country  made 
boots,  which  cost  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  dollars ;  large  spurs 
inlaid  with  gold  and  silver ;  a  superb  horse,  with  a  bridle  and 
saddle  which  cost  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred 
dollars ;  a  cloak  or  mangas  richly  embroidered,  and  full  of 
gold  or  silver  buttons,  laces,  and  fringe.     He  lives  in  a  spa- 
cious house,  within  whose  walls  every  luxury  is  to  be  found 
that  the  country  affords  ;  but  when  he  sallies  forth,  he  is  lost 
amidst  a  group  of  half  naked,  badly  fed  wretches,  whose  only 
dress  is  sheep  skins  if  in  the  country,  and  in  a  town  their 
shoulders  are  covered  by  an  old  blanket  or  a  sheet,  serving 
them  for  a  partial  covering  by  day,  and  a  bed  at  night.     No 
species  of  attention  is  ever  paid  by  the  lord  of  the  soil,  to  the 
comfort  or  wants  of  his  tenants  or  vassals,  and  a  more  wretch- 
ed race  of  cultivators  does  not  exist  under  the  canopy  of  hea- 
ven, than  the  Indian  labourers  on  these  estates,  and  in  the 
mining  districts.     Twenty-five  cents,  or  two  reals,  is  the  daily 
pittance  of  a  labourer ;  out  of  this,  he  has  to  clothe  and  feed 
himself  and  family,  and  has  to  pay  the  government  and  paro- 
chial extortions.     No  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  rarely  tastes 
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meat.  In  fact,  the  situation  of  a  Georgia  field  negro  is  supe- 
rior, notwithstanding  all  the  royal  writers  say  to  the  contrary. 

In  the  cities,  the  poorer  classes  are  still  more  wretched  and 
numerous,  than  in  the  country.  In  some  places,  they  are  call- 
ed Guachinang'oSy  in  others,  Zaragates^  LeperoSy  and  Peladas* 
In  the  city  of  Mexico,  that  class  of  miserable  beings  is  com- 
puted at  thirty  thousand^  or  about  one  fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion. Some  of  them  display  great  ingenuity,  and  evince  what 
might  be  made  of  them  if  placed  under  other  circumstances. 
They  work  beautifully  in  wax,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  in 
painting  and  sculpture,  and  in  making  boxes  of  beads  :  they 
know  not  the  value  of  their  labours.  We  have  seen  them, 
when  impelled  by  hunger,  or  anxious  to  obtain  a  little  money 
to  spend  on  days  of  festivity,  part  with  pieces  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  on  which  they  had  expended  weeks  of  labour, 
for  a  few  reals. 

The  majority  of  these  wretches  live  in  idleness,  and  siq>- 
port  themselves  by  gaming,  which,  of  course,  brings  in  its  train 
all  the  other  vices*  Nothing  can  more  forcibly  depict,  not 
merely  a  defective  police,  but  the  dreadful  features  of  the  Spa- 
nish government,  than  the  existence  of  so  much  misery  in  a 
country  possessing  the  finest  soil  and  climate  on  earthy  and 
where  the  actual  population  is  not  one  thousandth  part  equal 
to  the  physical  resources  of  this  beautiful  section  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent. 

The  magnificent  edifices  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  personal 
splendour  which  surrounds  the  viceroy  and  all  the  officers  of 
government,  the  costly  temples  for  divine  worship,  the  gor- 
geous exhibitions  in  religious  processions,  contrasted  with  the 
gloomy  visages  and  wretched  appearance  of  the  Mexican  poor, 
mark  the  reign  of  extortion,  self-aggrandizement,  superstition 
and  ignorance.  But  let  us  return  to  the  marques  of  Jaral — he 
had  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  revolution,  by  a  determin- 
ed opposition  to  the  patriots,  and  by  his  generous  gifts  to  the 
king :  he  had  raised  the  regiment  of  dragoons  which  bears  his 
name,  of  which  he  was  appointed  coloneL  The  demands  of 
his  own  party,  and  the  occasional  incursions  of  the  patriots, 
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had  seriously  diminished  his  revenue,  but  he  was  still  pos- 
sessed of  several  millions,  and  was  supposed  to  have  a  large 
amount  of  specie,  buried  in  various  places.  This  practice  of 
burying  money  has  become  frequent  since  the  revolution,  as 
^ell  among  the  patriots  as  royalists,  maay  of  them  not  dis- 
closing the  secret  until  at  the  point  of  death.  Large  sums  re- 
main yet  interred,  the  owners  of  wfeich  have  been  unexpect- 
edly cut  off  by  the  contending  parties,  and  rather  than  disclose 
where  it  was  hid,  have  allowed  it  to  be  lost  to  circulation. 
Afraid  to  bury  too  much  money  about  their  edifices,  they  have 
generally  conveyed  their  treasures  to  unfrequented  parts  of 
the  mountains,  so  that  it  rarely  happens  that  they  again  come 
to  light.  Instances,  however,  have  occurred  of  this,  which  is 
not  inaptly  styled  by  the  Americans  " a  resurrection.'* 

The  hacienda  of  Jaral,  as  we  have  before  stated,  was  of 
great  extent :  on  it  was  a  large  mansion  house,  and  several 
valuable  and  handsome  buildings,  combining  in  itself  every 
necessary  accommodation  of  dwelling  houses,  stores,  &c.  &c/ 
There  were  likewise  extensive  granaries,  a  neat  church,  and 
some  comfortable  edifices  belonging  to  the  marques's  princi- 
pal dependants,  besides  a  great  number  of  peasants'  houses. 

The  Jaral,  like  all  important  haciendas  belonging  to  the  roy- 
alists, was  fortified  and  garrisoned  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
prietor. It  was  walled  in  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  As  the 
patriots  in  its  vicinity  had  for  son^  time  past  been  diminish- 
ing in  number  and  enterprise,  no  danger  of  an  attack  was  ap- 
prehended, particularly  from  M ina,  whose  distance  the  mar- 
ques considered  in  itself  a  sufficient  protection,  presuming  it 
would  be  impossible  iot  him  to  approach  the  hacienda  through 
the  dependants,  which  unrounded  it  for  several  miles,  with- 
out his  receiving  timely  information.  Under  these  impres- 
sions, the  marques  and  his  family  were  living  there,  as  he  sup- 
posed, in  perfect  security.  The  soldiery  who  had  escaped  the 
disaster  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  were  then  quartered  in  the 
place,  and  with  its  garrison,  the  military  force  of  the  Jaral 
was  upwards  of  three  hundred  men  and  three  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. 

(20) 
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In  Mina's  enterprise  against  this  hacienda,  he  exhibited  his 
peculiar  talent  for  guerilla  expeditions.  Although  the  road  lay 
through  the  thickly  settled  domains  of  the  marques,  for  two 
or  three  hours  of  the  second  day's  march  from  the  fort,  yet 
such  was  the  good  management  and  judgment  of  Mina,  that 
his  advance  arrived  within  sight  of  the  hacienda,  before  the 
marques  was  advised  of  his  approach ;  and  if  colonel  Noboa, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  advance,  had  strictly  obeyed 
Mina's  orders,  the  marques  and  the  garrison  would  have  been 
taken.  They  however  had  just  time  to  save  themselves  by  a 
precipitate  flight.  The  remains  of  Castaiion^s  division  felt  no 
inclination  to  measure  their  strength  again  with  M ina,  con- 
cluding it  safest  to  accompany  the  marques,  with  whom  they 
fled  to  San  Luis  Potosi.  It  was  dark  when  the  division  en- 
tered the  hacienda.  Mina,.who  was  ignorant  of  the  flight  of 
the  enemy,  was  surprised  at  meeting  with  no  resistance,  and 
conceived  it  probable  that  the  enemy  were  in  ambuscade.  Aj- 
iriving,  however,  at  the  mansion,  he  was  met  by  the  priest  at 
the  porch,  welcoming  his  arrival  at  the  Jaral,  and  informing 
him  of  the  sudden  flight  of  the  marques,  presenting,  at  the 
same  time,  the  respectful  compliments  of  the  latter,  with  a  re- 
quest that  the  general  would  consider  the  hacienda  and  all  it 
contained  at  h'ls  service,  but  that  the  marques  hoped  the  ge- 
neral would  spare  the  buildings. 

Mina  immediately  issued  orders  to  his  troops  to  respect  pri- 
vate property,  and  to  refrain  from  ill-treating  the  inhabitants. 
The  latter  were  likewise  made  acquainted  with  these  orders, 
and  were  requested,  in  case  of  any  violation  of  them,  to  give 
information  at  head-quarters,  that  the  perpetrators  might  re- 
ceive merited  punishment. 

Early  next  morning,  an  inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain  where 
the  treasures  were  buried.  One  of  the  marques's  servants 
gave  information,  that  a  quantity  of  specie  was  concealed  un- 
der the  pavement  of  a  small  room  adjoining  the  kitchen.  Af- 
ter digging  a  considerable  depth,  a  shovel  of  earth,  mixed  with 
loose  dollars,  was  thrown  up.  The  excavation  was  continued 
about  three  hours,  during  which  time  the  general  distributed 
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some  dollars  among  the  troops,  who,  on  hearing  the  news,  had 
flocked  to  the  premises  to  witness  so  novel  a  sight,    ' 

In  the  room  where  the  excavation  was  going  on,  Don  Pe- 
dro Moreno,  Don  Encamacion  Ortiz,  three  of  Mina's  staff, 
and  the  labourers,  were  the  only  persons  admitted,  sentinels 
being  placed  at  the  door  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  others. 
After  the  operation  was  ended,  an  estimate  was  made  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  amount,  at  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  said  that  Don  Pedro,  and  some  other  of  the 
chiefs,  had  privately  pocketed  some  doubloons ^  which  it  is 
highly  probable  might  have  been  the  fact;  these  were,  of 
course,  not  included  in  the  estimate. 

At  an  angle  of  the  marques^s  mansion  was  a  store,  stocked 
with  articles  for  the  use  of  the  hacienda.  In  the  front  it  con- 
tained dry  goods,  of  British  and  native  manufacture,  and  in 
the  rear  was  a  magazine  of  sugar,  cocoa,  brandies,  and  other 
articles.  As  the  dry  goods  were  essentially  necessary  for  the 
troops,  they  were  distributed ;  but  so  small  was  the  quantity, 
that  the  share,  to  those  who  obtained  any,  was  trifling,  and 
many  did  not  receive  any  thing.  The  brandies  were  particu- 
larly withheld,  and  not  an  ^Mcle  in  the  back  store  was  moved 
from  its  place.  The  dry  goods,  the  specie,  and  a  few  horses 
and  oxen,  were  all  that  were  taken.  The  money  was  put  into 
wagons,  and  the  same  evening  the  division  took  up  the  line  of 
march  on  its  return. 

During  the  day,  a  deserter  came  in  from  San  Lui«  Potosi, 
and  reported,  that  the  marques  on  his  arrival  there,  not  con- 
sidering himself  in  safety,  had  passed  through  the  citj^,  and 
that  the  inhabitants  were  anxiously  waiting  for  the  arrival  of 
Mina,  ready  to  receive  him  with  open  arms.  We  cannot 
vouch  for  the  fact,  but,  from  subsequent  information,  we  know 
that  the  people  of  San  Luis  were  at  that  time  ripe  for  a  revolt. 

The  progress  of  the  division  was  so  slow,  owing  to  the  hea- 
vy, clumsy  nature  of  the  wagons,  that  the  next  day  a  number 
of  asses  was  procured  from  San  Felipe  and  its  environs,  and 
after  the  specie  was  removed  to  them,  the  wagons  and  the  ox- 
en, with  the  exception  of  ten,  were  sent  back  to  the  Jaral,  ac- 
companied by  Mina^s  best  respects  to  the  marques,  and  that 
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at  some  future  day  he  would  do  himself  the  honour  again  to 
visit  the  hacienda* 

The  next  evening,  Mina  received  intelligence  that  some 
troops  were  in  a  rancho,  three  leagues  distant  from  the  fort, 
where  he  had  intended  to  halt  that  night«  The  troops  in  ques* 
tion  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  enemy.  A  reconnoitring 
party  was  despatched  to  ascertain  the  fact,  but  it  returned  with 
the  information  that  they  were  friends.  Previous  to  reaching 
the  rancho,  it  became  very  dark  and  rainy,  rendering  it  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  asses  in  droves ;  and  on  arriving  at  the  ran- 
cho,  t>vo  or  jthree  of  the  bags  of  specie  were  missing.  It  was 
afterwards  known,  that  some  of  the  guard  who  had  charge  of 
this  treasure,  taking  advarttage  of  the  obscurity  of  the  night, 
had  appropriated  a  few  thousand  dollars  to  their  own  use. 

At  the  rancho,  the  general  met  colonel  Don  Miguel  Boija, 
the  commandant  of  the  district  of  the  hacienda  de  Qurras,  who 
informed  him  that  his  excellency  general  Torres,  with  doctor 
Don  Jose  San  Martin,  and  other  distinguished  patriots,  were 
then  at  Sombrero,  where  they  had  come  to  pay  their  reelects 
*  to  and  congratulate  the  general.  ]N|)na  accordingly  set  off  early 
next  morning,  to  meet  these  repjii^lican  chiefs,  and  die  divi- 
sion, with  its  prize,  entered  the  fort  in  the  course  of  the  fore- 
noon, under  a  salute  of  artillery,  whose  unwelcome  echoes 
again  announced  to  the  vassals  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  Leon, 
some  reverse  of  their  arms. 

The  money  was  now  cg^^nted  into  the  military  chest,  and 
proved  to  be  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  dollars,  in  place 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand,  at  which  it  had  been  pre- 
viously estimated. 

The  Spanish  government  has  stated,  (no  doubt  according  to 
the  representations  of  the  marques,)  that  the  property  of  which 
the  Jaral  was  robbed,  amoimted  to  three  hundred  and  six  thou- 
sand four  hundred  dollars,  viz.— 

In  milled  money, 55  150,000 

Provincial  money,       -     .     -  33,300 

Bars  of  silver  and  clothes,    -  86,000 

Goods  taken  out  of  the  stores,  30,000 

Carried  forward,    — g  299,300 
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JBrowght  forward,  i  299,300 

In  Indian  corn,      -----    g      5,000 
150  oxen,  at  $  14  per  head,  2,100 


7,100 


$Sa06,400 


It  is  possible  that  the  marques  may  have  lost  property  to 
that  amount,  but  we  positively  assert  that  no' such  value  was 
captured,  and  that  two  of  the  items  therein  stated,  are  alto- 
gether false.  If  the  marques  has  really  made  |uch  a  state^ 
ment  to  his  government,  he  has  not  cMily  violated  veracity,  but 
acted  most  ungenerously  towards  Mina.  Supposing  Don 
Pedro  Moreno,  or  any  other, of  the  patriot  chiefs,  had  entered 
the  Jaral  as  victors,  what  would  have  been  the  consequen- 
ces, according  to  the  uniform  practice  of  the  patriots  and  roy- 
alists on  sudi  occasions  ?  We  ask  the  marques,  wou)d  pri- 
vate property  have  been  respected ;  or  the  disorders  of  the 
soldiers  restrained  i  Would  they  not  have  sacked  the  haci- 
enda, as  we}l  as  the  mansion  and  dwellings  of  the  dependants?  * 
Would  not  the  stores  and  granaries  have  been  emptied,  and  all 
the  cattle  within  their  reach  have  been  driven  off?  And  after 
committing  those  acts,  would  they  not  have  closed  the  scene, 
by  wrapping  in  flames  the  hacienda,  and  all  that  could  not  be 
carried  off?  And  is  it  not  likewise  probable,  that  even  some  of 
the  dependants  of  the  marques  would  have  lost  their  lives? 

To  the  honour  of  Mina,  we  once  more  repeat,  that  he  was 
averse  to  all  scenes  of  rapine  or  cruelty.  Mercy  marked  every 
step  of  his  progress,  and  he  invariably  treated  an  illiberal  ene- 
my with  a  generosity  they  little  deserved,  and  never  in  any 
one  instance  did  he  distress  or  maltreat  the  victims  that  fell 
into  his  power. 

We  admit  the  possibility  of  on^  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  being  the  amount  of  the  specie,  but  as  before  stated, 
there  was  only  one  hundred  and  seven  thousand  dollars  re- 
ceived into  the  chest;  the  amount  distributed  among  the  troops, 
and  what  was  stolen  by  the  guard,  widi  the  doubloons  taken 
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by  |he  patriot  chiefs,  may  have  amounted  to  forty-three  diou- 
sand  dollars ;  but  we  consider  it  doubtful. 

The  item  of  provincial  money  in  his  account,  is  not  correct, 
nor  was  a  single  bar  of  silver  taken.  We  know  from  the  im- 
pression of  the  money,  that  it  had  been  buried  since  1810  or 
181 1 ;  a  time  when  provincial  money  was  unknown.  The  charge 
of  taking  clothes  is  likewise  totally  false ;  the  troops  bavmg 
been  forbid  to  enter  the  house,  could  have  had  no  chance  to 
pilfer.  The  head-quarters  were  in  the  mansion  of  the  mar- 
ques, to  which  only  the  staff  and  superior  officers  had  access. 
The  table  was  served  in  plate  belonging  to  the  marques,  the 
value  of  which  was  very  considerable,  and  yet  the  whole  of 
it  was  respected*.  Is  any  thing  more  unlikely  then,  than  that 
clothes  should  be  taken  in  preference  to  plate  ?  The  (act  is,  not 
an  article  of  the  marques's  wardrobe  was  touched,  except  a 
richly  embroidered  pair  of  country  boots,  which,  with  a  saddle, 
were  presented  to  Ortiz.  A  gold  mounted  sword  and  a 
chacot  were,  likewise  given  to  an  officer. 

The  whole  of  the  dry  goods  in  the  store,  might  possibly 
"  be  valued  at  thirty  thousand  dollars ;  but  the  portion  distri- 
buted among  the  troops,  did  not  amount  to  a  third  of  that  sum. 

Neither  sugar,  cocoa,  nor  any  article  in  the  back  store,  was 
touched,  except  a  small  fifteen  gallon  cask  of  tolerably  good 
sherry  wine,  which  was  drank  among  some  of  the  officers  in 
toasting  the  health  of  the  marques,  and  success  to  the  cause 
of  Mexican  independence. 

The  item  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  com,  is  another  pal- 
pable misstatement.  The  consumption  in  two  days  would  not 
have  reached  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  there  was 
not  a  single  faliega  taken  off.  As  to  the  charge  for  oxen,  it  is 
likewise  ridiculous,  for  as  we  have  before  observed,  there 
were  only  ten  taken  away. 

We  conceive  it  more  than  probable,  that  the  dependants  of 
the  marques,  taking  advantage  of  circumstances,  may  have 
robbed  their  master,  conceiving  that  every  thing  missing  in 
the  hacienda,  would  be  laid  to  the  incursion  of  Mina,  but  we 
considered  it  due  to  the  reputation  of  the  general  to  be  thus 
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particular,  in  repelling  the  insidious  and  false  attacks  on  his 
character,  made  in  the  Gazette  of  Mexico,  relating  to  ^the 
affair  of  the  Jaral. 

The  exaggerations  and  falsehoods  which  have  been  publish- 
ed in  that  famous  Gazette,  have  constituted  one  of  the  main 
springs  in  the  machinery  of  the  government,  and  with  great 
propriety  may  they  exult  in  having  the  absolute  control  of  the 
press,  for  to  that  circumstance  more  than  any  other  cause  may 
be  attributed  the  success  of  the  royalists,  arising  from  the 
Ignorance  of  the  patriots,  or  rather  the  false  statements  that 
were  spread  among  them  by  the  royalist  Gazette,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  interview  at  Sombrero,  between  th^  general  and  the 
republican  chiefs,  before  named,  appeared  to  bear  the  features 
of  sincerity.  We  have  no  doubt,  with  the  exception  of  Padre 
Torres,  every  other  individual  among  Mina's  visiters,  was 
not  only  sincerely  disposed  to  co-operate  with  him,  but  that 
their  professions  of  attachment  to  him,  and  gratitude  for  the 
important  services  he  had  rendered  the  cause  of  independence, 
really  sprung  from  their  hearts. 

M ina^s  victories,  his  enterprise,  his  pleasing  address,  his 
renown,  and  fast- spreading  popularity,  were  all  calculated  to 
awaken  the  diabolical  passions,  which  ruled  the  breast  of  the 
envious  Torres.  He  viewed  the  hero  of  Navarre  as  an  un- 
welcome intruder,  that  would  soon  destroy  the  ephemeral  au- 
thority he  then  exercised.  He  saw  in  Mina  an  energy  of 
character,  and  a  superiority  of  talent,  that  would  soon  raise 
him  to  an  exalted  rank  among  the  Mexicans,  and  that  he  him- 
self would  speedily  be  supplanted  in  the  seat  of  power.  These 
anticipations,  blended  with  innate  depravity,  made  him  view 
the  noble-minded  Mina  with  a  rancorous  eye,  and  he  no  doubt 
at  once  secretly  resolved  to  destroy  him;  indeed,  he  had 
scarcely  sufficient  art  or  prudence  to  conceal  the  envy  rankling 
in  his  bosom. 

The  Padre  said,  that  in  consideration  of  the  military  talents 
and  fame  of  Mina,  he  had  no  objections  to  place  himself  un- 
der his  orders,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  begged  him  to  re- 
member, that  it  was  an  act  of  condescension,  because  he  (the 
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Padre)  was  his  superior  in  rank  ;  when,  however,  die  tfter* 
ests  of  the  republic  required  it,  he  was  proud  of  hayfng  an 
opportunity  to  show  his  devotion  to  the  public  good,  by  act- 
ing under  so  experienced  a  military  chief.  The  manner  in 
which  these  sentiments  were  delivered,  did  not  escape  the 
penetration  of  colonel  Young,  who  was  present,  and  who  had 
attentively  examined  the  countenance  of  the  Padre  during  the 
whole  interview. 

Mina  stated,  to  the  leading  republicati  chiefs,  his  perfect 
obedience  and  devotion  to  their  government,  and  with  his 
characteristic  frankness  laid  open  to  them  his  motives  for 
having  espoused  the  cause  of  American  emancipation*  He 
stated  his  firm  resolution  to  perish  or  succeed  in  it ;  he  un- 
folded all  his  plans ;  placed  before  their  eyes  their  situation  ; 
his  views  of  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  the  future  war£ve; 
and  he  endeavoured  to  convince  them  of  the  support  which 
would  be  cheerfully  afforded  to  the  cause  by  his  external 
friends ;  he  pointed  out  to  them  the  cardinal  value  of  a  warm 
co-operation,  and  conjured  them  as  men  and  as  Mexicans^ 
assertors  of  their  country's  liberty,  to  unite  with  him  in 
heart  and  hand  against  the  common  enemy  of  their  land.  He 
expressed  his  firm  conviction,  that  with  proper  exertions  with- 
in, and  the  support  which  would,  in  that  case,  be  rendered 
firom  abroad,  the  cause  of  liberty  could  not  fail  of  being 
crowned  with  success. 

Never  did  the  character  of  Mina  appear  to  higher  advan- 
tage, than  when  uttering  these  pure  and  patriotic  sentiments. 
The  chiefs  of  the  republic,  as  well  as  his  own  officers,  who 
were  present,  listened  to  him  with  admiration,  and  every  heart 
seemed  to  respond  with  gratitude  to  the  hero.  Even  Padre 
Torres,  at  the  time,  seemed  anxious  to  convince  Mina  of  his 
cordial  apd  sincere  friendship.  Taking  him  by  the  hand, 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  have  six  thousand  men  to  place  under  your 
orders."  "  If  that  is  the  case,"  replied  the  general,  "  then 
will  I  march  direct  upon  the  capital  of  Mexico." 

After  the  interview  was  closed,  and  the  parties  had  separa- 
ted, colonel  Young  observed  to  one  of  his  comrades,  "  I  think 
we  may  rely  on  the  sincerity  of  all  the  patriot  chiefs,  except 
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that  Padre ;  him  I  do  not  like ;  envy  is  stamped  on  his  counte- 
nance ;  we  must  beware  of  him  ;  he  will  deceive  us ;  depend 
upon  it,  he  is  inimical  to  our  gallant  chief."  Alas !  these 
prophetic  hints  were  too  soon  verified  by  the  conduct  of 
Torres. 

The  head-quarters  of  Torres  at  Remedios,  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  country  extremely  productive  of  grain  of  every  descrip- 
tion»  The  inhabitants,  almost  without  exception,  were  devoted 
to  the  patriotic  cause,  and  were  ever  ready  and  able. to  furnish 
any  supplies  of  provisions  required  by  Torres. 

The  country  round  the  base  of  Sombrero,  had  been  more  or 
kss  laid  waste,  and  was  thinly  cultivated;  and  as  Mina intend- 
ed to  establish  his  head-quarters  at  this  fort,  until  he  could 
raise  and  equip  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  he  was  of  course 
obliged  to  depend  on  the  good  management  and  promises  of 
Torres,  to  supply  him  with  all  the  necessary  provisions.  But 
in  order  not  to  put  Torres  to  any  inconvenience,  and  to  ob- 
tain supplies  with  celerity,  he  handed  over  to  him  eight  thou- 
sand do  liars  y  to  be  appropriated  for  the  immediate  victualling 
of  Sombrero ;  which  Torres  promised  to  effect  in  a  few  days. 
It  was  now  resolved  among  the  chiefs,  that  the  most  active 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  bring  into  the  field,  with  every 
possible  despatch,  a  well  trained  army.  Torres  assured  Mina 
he  might  rest  perfectly  easy ;  that  it  should  soon  be  accom- 
plished, as  he  could  raise  hosts  of  recruits  from  the  pueblos 
and  ranchos  under  his  command ;  and  he  likewise  further 
stated,  that  himself  and  subalterns  had  a  number  of  stand  of 
muskets  which  they  had  buried. 

To  the  frank  and  unsuspecting  mind  of  Mina,  all  this  looked 
well ;  he  did  not  even  dream  that  this  man  could  deliberately 
resolve  on  deceiving  him,  and  ruining  the  cause  they  had  both 
espoused.  He  flattered  himself,  that  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  each  other's  views,  would  strengthen  their  friendships 
and  he  resolved  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  show  Torres 
Ae  high  confidence  he  reposed  in  him.  Accordingly,  colonel 
Noboa  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Remedios,  and  there,  under 
Ae  eye,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  Torres,  to  organize  and 
discipline  the  troops  about  to  be  raised. 
(2t) 
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After  a  few  days  had  been  spent  at  Sombrero,  in  forming 
the  future  plan  of  operations,  Torres,  with  his  staff,  the  gov- 
ernors, &c.  accompanied  by  colonel  Noboa  and  the  eight  thoa- 
sand  dollars,  returned  to  Los  Remedios. 

Mina  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Spanish  command- 
ant of  the  town  of  Lagos,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  re- 
lease of  lieutenant  Porter,  who  had  (as  we  have  previously 
stated)  been  made  prisoner,  the  night  before  the  junction  with 
the  patriots.  Miha  offered  to  give  in  exchange  for  his  officer, 
any  number  of  the  prisoners  he  then  held.  A  very  polite  letter 
was  received  from  the  commandant,  (whose  name  we  regret 
has  escaped  us,)  in  which  he  expressed  his  grief  at  the  unnatu- 
ral course  of  the  warfare,  and  lamented  his  inability  to  deter- 
mine on  the  exchange  without  consulting  his  superior  officer, 
to  whom  he  had  immediately  transmitted  the  proposaL  A 
few  days  afterwards  a  letter  was  received,  whose  purport  was, 
that  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  province  (we  presume 
Don  Jose  de  la  Cruz)  had  not  only  refused  to  liberate  M ina^s 
officer  on  any  conditions,  but  expressly  prohibited  the  com- 
mandant of  Lagos  from  holding  any  communication  whatever 
with  a  rebel.  Thus  was  Mina's  efforts  to  save  his  officer  ren- 
dered abortive,  and  the  Spanish  government,  rather  than  deli- 
ver up  one  man,  conformably  to  the  usages  of  civilized  warfare 
and  the  principles  of  humanity,  preferred  risking  the  sacrifice 
of  two  hundred  Spanish  prisoners^  then  in  M ina's  hands,  and 
which  they  had  strong  reasons  to  suppose  would  be  shot. 
When  the  Spanish  prisoners  were  informed  of  the  cruel  and 
impolitic  answer  of  the  commandant  general,  they  uttered  exe- 
crations against  him,  as  well  as  their  barbarous  government. 
If  these  prisoners  had  been  in  the  power  of  Wdre  Torres,  be 
would  without  hesitation  have  shot  the  whole  of  them ;  and 
those  that  are  now  living,  must  acknowledge  that  they  owe 
their  existence  entirely  to  the  generosity  of  Mina. 

We  have  since  understood  that  lieutenant  Porter  was  sent 
to  San  Blas^  from  whence  he  was  deported  to  a  presidio  at 
Manilla^  there  to  labour  on  the  fortifications,  or  perhaps  to 
perish  in  the  dungeons  of  the  fortress — the  usual  fate  of  those 
sent  to  that  place. 
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The  conduct  of  Mina  towards  his  prisoners  exhibits  traits 
of  policy  and  humanity,  which  merit  particular  notice.  Those 
that  were  taken  in  the  affair  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos^  had 
been  treated  with  every  possible  kindness,  and  the  wounded 
among  them  met  with  the  unremitted  exertions  of  the  sur- 
geons. This  conduct  of  the  general  was  totally  unexpected 
on  the  part  of  the  royalist  troops,  and  filled  them  equally  with 
astonishment  and  gratitude.  The  simple  act  of  having  re- 
moved some  of  the  wounded  from  the  field  of  Peotillos,  pro- 
duced most  important  results  among  the  royalists  in  favour  of 
Mina,  particularly  among  the  European  troops ;  his  praise 
resounded  through  their  ranks,  and  they  now  saw,  that  while 
opposing  Mina,  they  were  not  combating  for  life,  as  had 
hitherto  been  the  case;  and  if  the  fortune  of  wv  should  throw 
them  into  his  hands,  they  would  be  treated  as  men  and  a^ 
soldiers.  We  subsequently  learned  from  several  deserters,  that 
the  royalist  troops  made  Mina  frequently  the  theme  of  their 
conversation,  and  many  of  them  had  determined,  that  when 
they  should  again  come  in  contact  with  his  division,  they  would 
only  make  a  show  of  fitting,  and  seize  the  first  occasion  to  join 
hi5  standard.  The  prisoners  taken  at  the  affair  of  San  Juan 
de  los  Llanos  had  frequendy  expressed  a  desire  to  be  em- 
bodied in*Mina's  division.  He  was  now  anxious  to  augment 
his  strength  by  every  possible  means,  and  as  the  money  taken 
at  the  Jaral  gave  him  the  means  of  equipment,  he  addressed 
the  prisoners  in  an  appropriate  manner,  offering  to  receive  all 
who  would  voluntarily  enrol  themselves  under  his  banners ;  at 
the  same  time,  generously  declaring,  that  all  who  did  not  feel 
perfectly  disposed  to  do  their  duty  as  soldiers  of  the  republic, 
should  be  furnished  with  passports  to  return  to  their  homes, 
and  have  money  to  pay  their  expenses.  With  a  burst  of  joy 
and  gratitude  they  accepted  Mina's  offer,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  four  or  five  persons,  all  the  rest  agreed  to  join  him,  and 
accordingly  were  sworn  in,  and  enrolled  with  the  first  regi- 
ment. These  were  an  acquisition  of  high  importance :  recruits 
also  were  flocking  to  Sombrero  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, so  that  Mina  now  saw  a  prospect  opening  of  soon  being 
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enabled  to  raise  a  fine  regiment  of  infantry,  provided  the  ene- 
my would  only  continue  inactive  for  a  few  weeks  longer^ 

Some  of  the  most  experienced  officers  of  the  Guard  of 
Honour  were  transferred  to  the  first  regiment,  and  colonel 
Young  received  the  appointment  of  inspector  general  of  the  pro- 
vince. The  administration  of  the  division  was  new  modelled 
and  established;  a  proportion  of  pay  was  given  to  the  troops; 
satisfaction  reigned  among  them  ;  every  hour  augmented  thdr 
confidence  towards  their  brave  chief;  and  every  thing  was  con- 
ducted with  order  and  alacrity.  Agents  were  despatched,  with 
ample  funds,  to  Queretaro,  to  Mexico,  and  to  many  of  the  ma^ 
nufacturing  towns,  to  purchase  cloths,  linens,  and  necessaries 
for  the  soldiers  and  officers.  In  the  Villa  de  Leon,  contracts 
were  made  with  the  royalists  to  supply  shoes  and  hats ;  an 
|irsenal  was  erected  in  the  fort.  The  taylors  of  the  division, 
and  many  of  the  natives,  were  employed  in  making  uniforms ; 
an  armoury,  under  the  direction  of  an  officer  of  the  Guard  of 
Honour,  was  established,  and  in  fact,  such  dispositions  were 
made  as  denoted  not  merely  the  talent  and  foresight  of  the 
general,  but  the  zeal  and  good  conduct  of  his  officers  and 
soldiers. 

From  the  Villa  de  Leon  and  the  country  adjacent,  every 
article  of  comfort,  and  even  of  luxury  was  supplied,  and  as  the 
division  was  flush  with  cash,  they  soon  had  a  market  in  the 
fort,  equal,  perhaps  superior  to  that  of  any  of  the  rojral  towns 
in  the  plains. 

On  the  summit  of  a  barren  rock,  and  in  the  zenith  of  enjoy- 
ment, the  troops  were  indulging  in  visions  of  future  glory. 
Their  past  exertions  and  successes  operated  as  a  stimulus  to 
gather  fresh  laurels,  and  they  looked  forward  with  anxiety  to 
the  day,  when  the  preparations  they  were  making  would  allow 
them  to  commence  their  march  for  the  Mexican  capital. 

The  general  satisfaction  that  pervaded  Mina's  officers  and 
soldiers,  was  interrupted  by  the  meanness  and  avarice  of  Don 
Pedro  Moreno,  commandant  of  the  fort.  This  unprincipled 
individual  bent  all  his  thoughts  and  actions  to  the  amassing  of 
money. 
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A  great  proportion  of  the  prize  money  taken  at  Pinos,  was 
in  the  provincial  coin  of  Zacatecas ;  which  had  been  made  in 
that  city  for  circulation,  when  the  communication  was  cut  off 
between  the  northern  and  southern  provinces.  The  metal  was 
particularly  pure,  but  since  the  communication  had  been  open- 
ed, as  the  coin  was  badly  stamped,  it  would  only  pass  in  the 
large  cities,  where  its  real  value  was  known*  This  provincial 
money  was  a  speculation  too  alluring  to  escape  the  notice  of 
the  avaricious  Don  Pedro,  whose  principal  aim,  like  that  of 
almost  every  patriot  chief  under  the  command  of  Torres,  was 
to  get  money,  no  matter  by  what  means. 

He  accordingly  published  a  proclamation,  declaring  that 
Zacatecas  dollars  should  only  be  current  at  four  reals  (fifty 
cents.)  This  affected,  in  a  most  tender  point,  those  soldiers 
%vho  held  that  kind  of  prize  money.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  Don  Pedro,  who  had  the  greatest  capital  in  the  fort,  pur- 
chased them  in  at  the  depreciation  before  mentioned,  and  sent 
them  to  Leon  or  Lagos,  where  he  received  full  value  for  them ; 
thus  making  fifty  per  cent  out  of  the  soldiers.  It  was  like- 
wise ascertained,  that  the  Don  and  his  oflScers,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  ignorance  of  the  customs  and  language  of  their 
auxiliaries,  monopolized  in  the  market  many  essential  articles, 
and  resold  them  to  the  troops  at  double  what  they  had  cost. 

This  disgraceful  business  was  communicated  to  Mina,  but 
as  he  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  local  regulations  of 
the  fort,  of  which  Moreno  was  the  commandant,  and  as  he 
did  not  think  it  a  proper  time  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  him, 
he  appeared  to  take  litde  notice  of  the  transaction. 

It  will  no  doubt  appear  strange  to  the  reader,  that  the  pa- 
triots could  procure  from  the  royal  towns  supplies  with  such 
facility,  but  it  is  explained  as  follows. 

The  royalists,  as  well  as  the  patriots,  were  alive  to  self-in- 
terest ;  the  former  knew,  that  unless  they  kept  open  a  traffic 
with  the  latter,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  would  be  exposed 
to  perish  by  famine.  The  patriots  held  under  control  the 
peasantry  and  their  productions;  they  constantly  hovered 
round  the  towns ;  scoured,  in  small  parties,  every  foot-path 
and  by-road ;  and  were  continually  on  the  alert.    The  enemy 
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could  only  sally  out  in  strong  divisions  ;  they  were  afraid  to 
separate  in  pursuit  of  the  insurgents ;  while  the  latter,  on  the 
approach  of  a  division,  retired  from  the  high  roads  a  short 
distance,  and  as  soon  as  the  royalists  were  out  of  sight,  or  re- 
turned within  the  walls  of  the  towns,  again  came  down  to 
their  work  of  annoyance.  By  following  this  species  of  war- 
fare, they  prevented  any  thing  from  entering  a  royalist  town, 
except  by  a  passport.  The  patriot  and  royalist  commanders 
found  it  to  their  interests  to  grant  these  passports.  The  lat- 
ter, by  this  means,  received  provisions ;  the  former,  luxuries. 
A  reciprocal  traffic  was  thus  established;  both  parties  charging 
heavy  duties  on  what  went  into,  as  well  as  what  came  out  of 
the  towns.  The  advantages,  however,  which  accrued  to  the 
royalists  by  this  commerce,  were  far  greater  than  to  the  oppo- 
site party.  The  royalists,  by.  receiving  provisions,  were 
enabled  to  maintain  their  positions,  which  was  the  primary 
point.  Their  commerce  prospered.  It  augmented,  though 
in  a  small  ratio,  the  revenue.  They  drew  from  the  patriots 
their  specie;  and  in  short,  it  tended  to  demoralize  the  patriots, 
and  materially  to  accelerate  their  subjugation.  The  patriots, 
on  the  other  hand,  received  some  dry  goods  and  luxuries 
which  were  by  no  means  essential;  and  the  revenue  derived 
from  this  impolitic  traffic,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  revolution, 
instead  of  being  applied  to  the  good  of  their  country,  flowed 
.  into  the  pockets  of  the  commandants  and  their  satellites. 

Frequently  the  patriots  had  it  in  their  power  to  literally 
starve  out  the  royalists.  Some  patriotic  commanders  occasion- 
ally determined  on  this  plan,  but  their  efforts  were  unavailing, 
for  want  of  union  among  the  other  commanders ;  for,  while 
one  was  prohibiting  provisions  from  entering  a  royal  town, 
another  was  granting  passports  for  their  entrance  into  some 
other  place. 

The  city  of  Valladolid  was  at  one  time,  during  the  revolu- 
tion, reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  the  patriots  having  pro- 
hibited all  supplies  from  going  into  the  cit>\  Even  the  arti- 
cle of  charcoal  had  become  so  scarce,  that  females  of  fortune 
used  to  ride  in  their  coaches  to  the  environs  of  Valladolid,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  such  daring  fellows  as  had  the  good 
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fortune  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  patriots,  and  to  bring  in 
a  few  bushels  of  charcoal.  Disputes  would  arise  about  the 
distribution  of  the  article,  and  when  a  person  obtained  half  a 
'  bushel,  by  entreaty  or  purchase,  it  was  considered  a  gr^t  piece 
of  good  fortune.  The  republican  commander  of  the  district 
at  last,  however,  wanted  money,  and  obtained  it  by  granting 
licenses.  The  city  was  supplied  with  provisions,  and  relieved 
from  distress. 

In  latter  days,  this  kind  of  trade  between  the  contending  par- 
ties became  so  general  and  systen>atic,  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
royal  or  patriot  chief,  who  did  not  amass  more  or  less  wealth 
from  these  licenses.  This  is  the  only  mild  trait  that  has  been 
^discernible  in  the  course  of  the  revolution ;  but  as  it  springs 
from  the  detestable  principle  of  avarice,  it  must  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a  social  intercourse,  for  the  very  same  people,  who 
thus  reciprocally  trafficked,  were  at  the  same  time  shooting 
their  respective  prisoners  in  cold  blood,  and  committing  to- 
wards each  other  the  most  savage  cruelties. 

General  Teran,  whom  we  have  before  noticed  for  his  extra- 
ordinary talents,  had,  in  the  year  1816,  proposed  a  plan  to 
Victoria  and  Osoumo,  for  getting  possession  of  the  city  of 
Vera  Cruz,  by  marching  with  their  joint  forces,  and  taking  up 
such  positions  as  would  have  effectually  cut  off  supplies  from 
entering  into  that  city.  He  knew  that  such  was  the  improvi- 
dence of  the  Spanish  government,  that  they  had  no  stores  of 
provisions  in  reserve  in  that  city,  and  that  a  vast  population 
depended  for  its  daily  subsistence  on  an  intercourse  with  the 
country ;  of  course,  if  the  latter  had  been  siil^enly  cut  off,  the 
surrender  of  the  city  was  inevitable,  because  they  could  not 
obtain  external  succours  by  water,  in  time  to  have  remedied 
the  evil. 

We  have  been  informed,  by  intelligent  royalists  of  that  city, 
and  from  our  personal  knowledge  of  its  dependent  condition 
on  the  score  of  provisions,  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  if  Te- 
jran^s  plans  had  been  pursued,  the  place  would  have  surren- 
dered in  fifteen  or  twenty  days,  more  especially  as  at  that 
time  the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  (European  Spaniards 
and  officers  of  government  excepted)  were  ripe  for  a  revolt, 
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the  moment  that  a  respectable  division  of  the  patriots  should 
approach.  The  jealousies  of  Victoria  and  Osoumo  towards 
Teran,  were  the  sole  cause  why  the  latter  did  not  put  his  plan 
into  execution. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  stating  these  facts,  because 
they  serve  to  illustrate  our  former  remark,  that  the  Spanish 
government  owes  its  existence  at  this  day  in  Mexico,  entirely 
to  the  ignorance^  jealousy ^  ambition^  and  venality^  of  certain 
chiefs  among  the  patriots,  and  that,  had  their  efforts  been  di- 
rected by  union  and  system,  the  patriots  might,  at  any  one  pe- 
riod for  nearly  seven  years,  have  established  the  liberty  of 
their  country. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Soto  la  Marina^  received  at  Sombrero 
^^Investissement  of  the  fort  by  Arredondo — Operations 
during  the  siege — Desertion  of  La  Sala — His  base  conduct 
— Gallant  defence  of  the  garrison — Its  capitulation'-^The 
terms — Their  violation-^Cruel  treatment  experienced  by  the 
captivesy  in  Altamira^  on  the  road  to  Vera  CruZj  and  in  the 
dungeons  of  San  yuan  de  Uhia — Departure  of  some  of  the 
captives  for  Spain^-Order  of  the  minister  of  war  at  Ma- 
drid— Strictures  on  the  violation  of  the  capitulation^  and  on 
the  decree  of  the  Cortes^  of  the  10th  of  April^  1813 — Viola- 
tion of  Miranddfs  capitulation  at  CaracaS'-^The  conse- 
quences thereof— ^Cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  in  Puerto  Ca- 
vello — Dreadful  measures  of  retaliation  adopted  by  general 
Bolivar. 

WHILE  Mina  was  making  his  preparations  at  Sombrero, 
he  received  the  Gazette  of  Mexico,  in  which  was  announced 
the  fall  of  the  little  fort  at  Soto  la  Marina*  This  was  indeed 
painful  intelligence,  not  only  on  account  of  the  loss  of  some 
valuable  officers,  men,  arms,  and  munitions  of  war,  but  because 
it  cut  him  off  from  an  external  communication,  so  essential  to 
the  success  of  his  operations. 

The  official  accounts  published  in  the  Gazette,  contained  no 
more  information  on  the  subject  than  what  the  royalists  thought 
proper  to  promulgate ;  and,  as  usual,  it  was  composed  of  hy- 
perbole and  falsehood.  Authentic  information  has  since  been 
obtained,  of  the  circumstances  that  occurred  to  that  garrison, 
subsequently  to  the  departure  of  Mina  for  the  interior. 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence  of  events,  that  on  the  same 
day,  and  nearly  at  the  same  hour,  that  Mina  gained  the  im- 
portant victory  of  Peotillos,  the  garrison  of  Soto  la  Marina 
was  forced  to  capitulate.  The  gallant  defence  which  it  made 
(22) 
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reflects  the  highest  honour  on  its  garrison,  and  shows  that  the 
spirit  of  Mina  had  extended  itself  to  every  individual  of  his 
troops* 

After  Mina's  departure,  great  exertions  had  been  made  to 
discipline  the  recruits,  and  to  get  up  the  stores  from  the  bar 
of  the  river.  Amongst  other  arrangements,  a  national  guard 
was  formed  of  the  peasantry,  and  the  command  given  to  major 
Castillo.  The  numerical  force,  under  the  orders  of  major 
Sard4,  amounted  only  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-Jive  men. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  a  foraging  party  of  twenty-five  men, 
under  the  command  of  captain  Ajidreas,  was  despatched  to 
bring  in  a  supply  of  com.  It  was  returning,  on  the  8th,  widi 
twenty-three  mules,  laden  with  provisions,  when  it  encoun- 
tered a  party  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  enemy.  The 
little  band  maintained  an  obstinate  action  for  hsdf  an  hour, 
when  the  whole,  except  three,  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
The  latter  were  all  shot,  except  the  commander,  Andreas, 
whose  life  was  spared,  on  his  {Promise  of  rendering  them  ser- 
vices. This  loss  was  severely  felt  by  the  commander  of  the 
fort,  major  Sard&,  as  it  reduced  his  force  to  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  men. 

The  major  had  received  information,  on  the  6th,  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  royalists,  and  immediately  ordered  every  person 
to  work  on  the  intrenchments.  The  labour,  under  a  scorching 
sun,  was  severe  and  unremitting;  but  not  a  murmur  was  heard 
from  any  one.  All  were  intent  on  preparing  to  withstand  a 
siege.  Even  the  females  of  the  peasantry  took  an  active  part 
in  the  toil :  they  killed  and  jerked  the  cattle.  The  seamen  were 
strenuous  in  their  exertions  to  remove  the  stores  from  the 
beach.  In  the  meantime,  the  Spanish  naval  squadron,  recently 
strengthened  by  a  brig,  had  twice  appeared  oiT  the  river,  but 
showed  no  disposition  to  risk  a  landing. 

On  the  11th,  the  royalist  forces  made  their  first  iqjpearance, 
and  occupied  the  rancho  of  San  Jose,  about  a  league  distant. 
Major  Sardi  received  information  of  the  exact  force  of  the 
enemy.  They  consisted  of  the  battalion  of  Fernando  7®;  an 
European  regiment  of  infantrj",  three  hundred an(f  siocty  strong; 
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three  hundred  and  fifty  infantry  of  the  regiment  of  Fixo  de 
Vera  Cruz;  two  hundred  and  eighty  artillerists,  with  nineteen 
pieces  of  artillery;  and  twelve  hundred  cavalry:  the  whole 
under  the  command  of  general  Arredondo. 

To  oppose  this  formidable  force,  major  Sard&  had  only  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  men ;  ninety-three  of  whom  composed  the 
garrison,  the  remaining  twenty  being  occupied  in  attending  to 
the  preservation  of  the  stores.  Colonel  Myers,  of  the  artillery, 
and  commissary  Bianchi,  had  previously  resigned;  and  captain 
Dagasan,  a  French  officer,  was  appointed  to  succeed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  artillery.  On  the  fort  were  mounted  three  field  pie- 
ces, two  howitzers,  one  eleven  and  a  half  inch  mortar,  and  three 
carronades.  The  rear  of  the  fort,  however,  was  open,  as  there 
had  not  been  time  to  throw  up  the  intended  redoubt.  Colonel 
Perry,  whose  conduct  and  fate  we  have  already  narrated, 
had  marched,  it  appears,  to  the  bar,  and  there  supplied  himself 
with  arms  and  ammunition.  Major  Sard&  indulged  a  hope 
that  the  colonel,  after  deliberate  reflection,  would  have  return- 
ed to  his  comrades ;  but  unfortunately  this  expectation  was 
disappointed.  Had  the  fifty-three  Americans,  who  abandoned 
the  cause  with  Perry,  returned  to  the  fort,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  enemy  would  have  been  successfully  resisted. 
This  assertion  is  supported,  not  only  by  the  gallantry  dis- 
played by  the  handful  of  men  who  defended  the  fort,  but  by 
the  want  of  skill  and  good  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers. 

On  the  12th,  the  enemy,  from  a  distant  battery  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  river,  opened  a  fire,  which  they  maintained 
until  the  14th,  without  doing  any  material  injury. 

Captain  Andreas,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and  whose 
life  had  been  spared,  as  before  stated,  on  condition  of  serving 
the  enemy,  accordingly  wrote  to  captain  La  Sala^  the  senior 
officer  of  engineers,  and  to  captain  Martenich,  of  the  first  regi- 
ment, inviting  them  to  desert  the  fort,  and  come  over  to  the 
royalists;  and,  on  the  13th,  these  two  officers  actually  passed 
to  the  enemy.  This  occurrence  not  only  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of,  but  created  much  uneasiness  among,  the  garrison,  as 
LaSala  was  minutely  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  fort, 
and  might  likewise  give  every  information  necessary  for  its 
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reduction.  Major  Sard&,  therefore,  called  a  council  of  war ; 
and,  after  a  short  consultation,  the  officers  crossed  their  swords, 
and  swore  to  defend  the  fort  to  the  uttermost  extremity. 

The  village  of  Soto  la  Marina  had  been  burned,  and  almost 
every  thing  cut  down  that  was  thought  capable  of  affording 
shelter  to  the  enemy;  but  on  the  right  of  the  fort  had  been  left 
a  few  bushes,  imder  cover  of  which  was  stationed  a  party  of 
three  hundred  cavalry,  who  attempted  to  drive  away  the  cattle 
that  were  grazing  near  the  fort.  To  dislodge  these,  twenty- 
six  infantry,  with  one  field  piece,  sallied  from  the  fort,  and  in  a 
most  gallant  manner  attacking  the  enemy,  put  them  to  flight. 
This  affair  animated  the  men,  inspired  them  with  confidence  in 
their  own  valour,  and  filled  them  with  contempt  for  the  enemy. 

The  garrison  continued  to  work  night  and  day  to  complete 
the  fortification,  maintaining,  at  the  same  time,  a  steady  fire, 
whenever  the  enemy  presented  themselves ;  and,  in  order  not 
to  lose  time,  a  few  were  employed  constantly  in  loading  mus- 
kets, while  the  others  fired.  A  thousand  muskets,  loaded,  and 
with  fixed  bayonets,  were  kept  ready,  in  case  of  an  assault. 

On  the  night  of  the  14th,  by  the  direction  of  the  traitor  La 
Sala,  the  enemy  planted  a  battery  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  within  musket-shot;  and,  at  three  A.  M.  of  the  15th, 
they  opened  a  tremendous  fire,  from  twelve  pieces  of  artillery, 
upon  the  rear  of  the  fort.  Soon  after  day-light,  they  brought 
up  seven  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river ;  and 
thus  the  garrison  was  exposed  to  a  cross  fire,  which  spread 
destruction  at  every  shot. 

Mina  had  taken  La  Sala,  with  two  other  Italians,  out  of  a 
state  of  mendicity,  in  London.  The  wife  and  family  of  one 
of*  them  were  brought  to  the  United  States  at  the  expense 
of  th^  general,  who,  as  f^r  as  his  means  permitted,  made 
provision  for  their  support.  This  man  and  a  brother  were 
among  the  deserters  at  Port  au  Prince;  and,  not  content 
with  that  act  of  ingratitude,  he  had  the  assurance  to  commence 
a  prosecution  for  six  months'  pay.  But  an  order  from  general 
Boyer,  the  now  president  of  the  republic,  prevented  the  court 
from  proceeding  in  so  iniquitous  a  case.  La  Sala  was  then 
indignant  at  the  conduct  of  his  two  friends,  and  expressed  his 
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determination  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  general.  This  ap- 
parent fidelity  was  not  lost  on  Mina.  La  Sala  was  promoted 
to  a  captaincy,  and  he  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  general; 
as  a  proof  of  which,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  arduous  and 
honourable  post  of  the  engineer  department  of  Soto  la  Marina. 
Under  such  circumstances,  his  desertion  was  an  act  of  pecu- 
liar baseness;  but  his  advising  the  enemy  where  to  plant  their 
cannon,  so  as  most  effectually  to  destroy  his  former  comrades, 
and,  as  it  appeared,  his  wantonly  directing  their  fire  even  upon 
the  place  in  which  he  knew  the  women  and  children  took  re- 
fuge, are  circumstances  so  monstrous  as  to  outrage  the  best 
feelings  of  human  nature.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  this  faithless  Italian,  the  enemy  would  undoubted- 
ly have  been  baffled  in  their  attempts  on  the  fort. 

The  enemy,  as  soon  as  they  opened  the  battery  on  the  right 
bank,  lined  the  river  with  the  light  infantry  of  the  Fernando 
7^,  by  which  they  succeeded  in  preventing  the  garrison  from 
reaching  the  river.  At  sun-rise,  it  was  perfectly  calm ;  but 
the  heat  became  most  oppressive.  These  circumstances,  com- 
bined with  the  dense  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  unre- 
mitting exertions  of  the  troops,  soon  rendered  their  thirst  in- 
supportable ;  and,  although  the  river  was  within  a  few  paces, 
so  heavy  and  destructive  was  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  that  no 
man,  even  the  boldest,  would  venture  to  allay  his  thirst.  In 
this  situation,  a  Mexican  heroine,  seeing  the  men  fainting  at 
the  guns,  intrepidly  sallied  from  the  fort,  and,  amidst  a  shower 
of  balls,  succeeded,  uninjured,  in  bringing  a  partial  supply  of 
water  to  the  suffering  soldiers. 

At  noon,  the  artillery  of  the  fort  was  either  altogether  dis- 
mounted, or  more  or  less  disabled ;  and  the  grape-shot  w^ 
nearly  expended.  The  enemy  had  succeeded  in  making  a 
breach  in  the  face  of  the  work.  Their  bugles,  trumpets,  and 
drums,  now  sounded  the  advance ;  and  their  columns  were 
discovered  moving  up  in  close  order  to  the  assault.  This  was 
the  critical  moment  for  the  little  garrison  to  display  all  their 
energies ;  and  accordingly  they  prepared  with  firmness  to  re- 
pulse the  approaching  storm,  or  to  die  in  the  attempt.  The 
loaded  muskets  were  kept  in  readiness;  and  some  of  the  gims 
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were  temporarily  remounted,  as  was  supposed^  for  the  last 
time :  these  were  loaded  to  the  muzzles  with  musket  baUi, 
the  only  remaining  howitzer  contsdning  upwards  of  nine  hun- 
dred. The  enemy  now  advanced  briskly,  vociferating  "  Ftva 
clReyP'*  and,  presenting  a  formidable  front,  seemed  deter- 
mined on  carrying  the  fort.  They  were  suffered  to  approach 
within  a  hundred  paces,  when  the  garrison  greeted  them  with 
shouts  of  "  Viva  la  Libertad  y  MinaP'*  accompanied  by  a  heavy 
discharge  of  musket  balls.  The  enemy,  unable  to  withstand 
so  vigorous  an  attack,  fell  into  confusion,  faced  about,  and  fled 
in  the  utmost  consternation  and  disorder.  They  rallied,  and 
again  advanced  in  columns  of  attack,  driving  before  them 
droves  of  horses,  for  the  double  purpose  of  covering  the  men 
from  the  fire  of  the  garrison,  and  filling  up  the  ditch  with  those 
that  should  be  killed.  The  garrison  retained  their  fire,  as  be- 
fore :  the  enemy  approached  with  the  same  apparent  rescdu- 
tion,  but  were  again  as  effectually  received,  and  repulsed. 
During  this  assaxilt,  Arredondo  narrowly  escaped  destruction 
from  a  cannon  ball.  Once  more  the  enemy  rallied,  and  made 
a  third  attempt,  which  likewise  terminated  in  a  destructive 
repulse. 

In  this  manner  did  a  mere  handful  of  brave  men,  attacked 
in  front,  rear,  and  on  the  flanks,  resist  an  overwhelming  supe- 
riority of  numbers.  Heroic  as  was  this  defence,  yet  the  gar- 
rison was  too  weak  to  sustain  much  longer  a  contest  so  unequal 
and  unabating,  without  repose  or  refreshment ;  for  incessant 
labour,  and  intolerable  thirst,  had  exhausted  almost  every 
individual.  The  artillery  was  rendered  nearly  useless ;  most 
of  the  artillerists  were  killed ;  and  the  infantry,  by  incessant 
fk-ing,  were  so  bruised,  that  they  could  scarcely  bring,  a 
musket  to  the  shoulder.  In  this  deplorable  situation,  the 
recruits  became  alarmed,  and  some  of  them  escaped  from 
the  fort.  The  firing  on  both  sides,  as  if  by  mutual  consent, 
after  the  third  repulse,  had  somewhat  slackened.  The  slaugh- 
ter which  had  been  made  among  the  royal  troops,  taught  them 
the  danger  of  attempting  another  assault  on  a  place  defended 
by  men  who  had  given  such  proofs  of  constancy  and  courage. 
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At  half  past  one^  a  flag  of  truce  W93  sent  by  Arredondo, 
demanding  the  surrender  of  the  fort  at  discretion.  He  was 
answered  that  such  a  proposal  was  inadmissible;  and  he  was 
even  recommended  to  make  another  attempt  to  carry  the  place 
by  assault.  Major  Sard&  then  called  together  the  remaining 
recruits,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  share  the  fate  of  the 
foreigners,  who  were  determined  to  die,  rather  than  submit  tb 
any  dishonourable  terms :  ^  We  are  ready  to  die  with  you,'' 
was  the  reply  of  these  high-spirited  peasants.  Another  flag 
now  arrived,  with  the  offer  that  the  lives  of  the  garrison  should 
be  spared :  the  former  answer  was  repeated.  A  third  message 
was  received ;  and,  while  the  conference  was  going  on,  the 
stafi'-adjutant  of  Arredondo  came  up,  and  stated,  that  his  gene* 
ral  would  sincerely  regret  to  be  obliged  to  sacrifice  men  who 
had  displayed  such  extraordinary  bravery ;  and  that  he  was 
empowered  to  accede  to  the  most  honourable  and  liberal  terms. 
Accordingly,  after  some  consultation,  the  following  articles  of 
capitulation  were  drawn  up,  and  handed  to  the  officer:-^ 

I.  All  parties  composing  the  garrison  of  the  fort  of  Soto  la 
Marina,  as  well  as  those  that  are  or  may  have  been  at  the  bar 
or  on  the  river,  shall  be  included  in  the  present  capitulation. 
They  shall  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  every  one 
receiving  a  treatment  corresponding  with  his  rank ;  and  the 
officers  shall  be  paroled. 

II.  All  private  property  shall  be  respected. 

III.  The  foreigners  shall  be  sent  to  the  United  States,  by 
the  first  opportunity.  The  natives  of  the  country  shall  be  sent 
to  their  respective  homes,  and  their  past  conduct  shall  remain 
wholly  unnoticed. 

IV.  The  garrison  shall  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war. 
and  stack  their  arms. 

Those  conditions  being  agreed  on,  the  Spanish  officer,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  garrison,  declared  that  he  was  authoriz- 
ed by  general  Arredondo  to  accede  to  any  terms  he  thought 
proper ;  and  that  therefore  he  solemnly  pledged  his  word  of 
honour,  on  behalf  of  his  commanding  officer,  that  the  condi- 
tions of  capitulation,  thus  placed  in  his  hands,  should  be  scru- 
pulously observed.   ,  Major  Sard4  was  well  aware,  that  the 
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honour  of  a  royalist  officer,  thus  solemnly  pledged,  if  he  were 
an  honourable  person,  was  a  better  security  than  any  vrritten 
document  given  by  a  dishonourable  one;  because^  if  there 
exist  a  disposition  to  violate  engagements,  there  will  never  be 
wanting  a  pretext  to  destroy  documents ;  whereas,  by  appear- 
ing to  have  confidence  in  their  honour,  he  was  most  likely  to 
ensure  the  faithful  performance  of  the  capitulation.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  insist 
upon  a  formal  written  capitulation,  with  the  signature  of  gene- 
ral Arredondo. 

These  points  being  fixed,  hostilides  ceased ;  and,  the  same 
afternoon,  the  garrison  marched  out  with  all  the  honours  of 
war.  Thirty^even  men  and  officers  were  all  that  remained  of 
the  garrison.  They  grounded  their  arms  before  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  the  enemy.  Those  who  were  at  the  bar,  or  on  the  river, 
also  became  pris(mers.  Thus  fell  the  little  mud  fort  of  Soto 
la  Marijia^  after  bravely  sustaining  a  spirited  attack  of  eleven 
hours.  If  such  a  defence  had  been  made  in  Europe,  in  India, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  civilized  world,  it  would  have  occu- 
pied no  ordinary  rank  in  the  gazettes  and  military  annals  of 
the  present  age ;  and  at  least  the  commander  of  the  fort  and 
his  brave  associates  would  have  been  respected  in  their  per* 
sons,  and  not  have  experienced  a  base  and  cruel  violation  ci 
the  terms  of  surrender. 

When  general  Arredondo  saw  the  little  band  march  out  of 
the  fort  and  ground  their  arms,  he  approached  their  command- 
er, and  petulandy  asked,  "Are  these  the  whole  garrison?** 
Being  answered  in  the  afiirmative,  he  abruptly  turned  round 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment  of  Ferdinand  VII. 
and  exclaimed,  "  Is  it  possible  ?" 

The  loss  of  the  royalists  was  three  hundred  killed,  and  a 
proportionate  number  wounded.  The  valuable  depot  of  arms 
and  military  stores  which  fell  into  their  hands,  seemed  to 
console  them  in  some  measure  for  the  severe  loss  they  had 
sustained;  and  for  the  first  two  days,  the  little  band  of  heroes 
were  at  liberty,  and  every  thing  indicated  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  royalists.  Their  officers  in  general  offered  major 
Sardi  and  his  men  their  congratulations  on  the  happy  condu- 
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9000  of  the  late  afiair,  and  stated  that  general  Arredondo  had 
received  a  recent  proclamation  of  the  viceroy,  promising  the 
royal  amnesty  to  all  those  of  Mina's  expedition  who  should 
abandon  it;  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  passports  to 
the  United  States ;  money  to  bear  their  expenses ;  and  conse- 
quently they  might  rely  on  the  capitulation  being  strictly  ful- 
filled. These,  however,  were  short-lived  promises ;  and  on 
the  third  day  the  unhappy  captives  saw  the  first  breach  of  the 
capitulation  made,  by  their  being  placed  under  guard,  and  a 
part  being  forced  to  bury  the  dead  and  destroy  the  works. 
Shortly  after,  they  saw  their  comrades  of  the  foraging  party, 
who  had  been  taken  on  the  3d  of  June,  and  who  had  experi- 
enced from  their  captor,  Don  Felipe  La  Garza,  a  treatment 
the  most  humane,  led  to  the  front  of  the  camp,  and  shot.  No 
other  reason  was  assigned  for  this  barbarous  act,  but  that  they 
were  not  included  in  the  capitulation.  One  of  the  prisoners 
was  lieutenant  Hutchinson,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
His  wounds  were  so  severe,  that  he  was  unable  to  sit  up.  He 
was  shot  as  he  lay  in  his  litter.  This  tragedy  taught  the  other 
prisoners  to  have  little  confidence  in  the  faith  of  men  capable 
of  such  wanton  cruelty ;  and  it  was  now  generally  anticipated, 
that  the  capitulation  would  be  wholly  set  aside. 

The  venerable  prelate  Dr.  Mier,  celebrated  for  his  virtues 
and  his  sufferings,  was  denounced  by  the  rector  of  Soto  la 
Marina,  (a  European  Spaniard,)  for  having  performed  the 
sacred  ceremonies  of  the  mass  with  vino  mescal^  (a  spirit 
distilled  from  one  of  the  species  of  maguey,)  instead  of  wine. 
The  rector,  it  will  be  recollected,  received  Mina  with  open 
arms,  and  afterwards,  on  his  giving  a  promise  to  return, 
was  permitted  to  leave  the  village ;  but  he  came  back  only 
when  the  royalists  had  entered  the  place.  The  denunciation 
in  question,  however  farcical  it  may  appear  to  the  reader,  was 
fatal  to  the  venerated  Dr.  Mier.  In  vain  would  he  have 
stated  that  no  wine  could  be  procured,  and  that  if  he  had  not 
substituted  vino  mescal,  he  could  not  have  performed  the  duty 
of  celebrating  the  mass  to  the  garrison.  The  worthy  old 
man,  in  whose  countenance  shone  a  spirit  of  meekness  and 
(23) 
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serenity  that  would  have  softened  savages,  became  the  bbjeirt 
of  insulting  jests  and  outrage.  He  was  loaded  with  enohnous 
shackles,  and  in  that  deplorable  state,  he  was  sent  under  an 
escort  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  We  afterwards  learned,  that  on 
the  road,  from  debility  and  ill  usage,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  fracture  a  limb.  When  he  arrived  at  Mexico,  he  was  de- 
livered to  the  holy  office  of  the  Inquisition,  and  again  incar- 
cerated in  his  former  abode  in  the  dungeons  of  that  horrible 
instrument  of  religion,  perverted  from  its  sacred  and  holy 


The  garrison  were  all  kept  under  close  arrest  for  ten  days, 
were  then  sent  as  prisoners  to  Altamira,  and  there  put  in  con- 
finement. This  was  such  a  direct  infraction  of  the  capitula- 
tion, that  the  prisoners  naturally  concluded  they  would  ere 
long  be  treacherously  sacrificed ;  they  therefore  meditated  an 
attempt  to  escape.  Accordingly,  a  plan  was  arranged  among 
the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners,  to  rise  upon  the  guard, 
make  their  way  to  Tampico,  and  there,  in  case  of  necessity, 
embark  in  the  vessels  then  lying  in  the  port.  An  enter- 
prise of  this  kind  was  not  so  difficult  or  desperate  as  may  at 
the  first  view  be  imagined.  A  small  band  of  intrepid  men, 
indignant  at  the  violation  of  the  capitulation,  seeing  before 
them  no  other  prospect  but  a  miseral^le  captivity,  and  deter- 
mined to  die  rather  than  remain  captives,  must  be,  under  such 
circumstances,  capable  of  performing  extraordinary  deeds;  and 
there  is  little  doubt,  that  if  they  had  once  overcome  the  guard, 
they  would  have  succeeded.  But  unfortunately  for  them,  their 
intentions  were  suspected,  or  else  discovered  by  one  of  their 
own  party,  and  within  about  an  hoar  of  the  time  when  they 
contemplated  striking  tlie  blow,  they  were  astonished  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  detachment  of  soldiers  entering  their 
prison. 

The  royalist  officer  who  commanded  the  party  of  soldiers,  in- 
formed the  captives  that  he  had  orders  to  put  them  in  irons,  but 
knew  not  for  what  cause.  Accordingly,  they  were  all  heavily 
ironed,  and  conducted  to  different  places  of  confinement  in  the 
town.     Then  commenced  a  scene  of  cruelty  towards  these 
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miserable  men,  which,  if  it  were  possible  to  be  described,  would 
find  but  few  readers  wiUingno  believe  the  horrid  detail.  Few, 
very  few  of  those  captives  are  now  Kving ;  but  should  any  of 
them  cast  their  eye  on  this  statement  of  their  suiFerings,  they 
will  readily  perceive  tkit  the  fDllowing  sketch  is  a  mere  outline 
of  the  miseries  they  endured. 

They  were  conducted  to  Vera  Cruz  by  the  circuitous  route 
of  Pachuca,  twenty-five  leagues  from  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Although  on  horseback,  the  weight  of  their  irons,  the  length 
of  the  journey,  want  of  wholesome  food,  and  oppressive  heat, 
brought  on  debility  and  disease.  Their  distress  and  torments 
seemed  to  excite  joy  among  their  Spanish  conductors.  Some, 
overcome  with  their  sufferings,  fainted  on  the  road,  and  were 
fastened  to  their  horses  with  cords;  others  became  frantic, 
and  begged  to  be  shot  or  bayoneted;  while  the  remainder 
were  driven  along  like  cattle,  to  the  end  of  the  day's  march, 
and  then  thrown  into  wretched  hovels,  swarming  with  vermin. 
A  pittance  of  coarse  food,  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  life,  was 
given  them,  but  so  great  was  their  fatigue  and  bodily  pain, 
that  to  eat  was  to  add  to  their  sufferings.  Extreme  debility  of 
course  ensued,  and  as  scarcely  any  rest  was  allowed  them,  it 
became  almost  impossible  for  any  one  of  them  even  to  bear  the 
weight  of  his  irons.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the  humanity^ 
of  the  Mexican  population,  very  few  would  have  survived. 

In  this  dreadful  condition  they  at  length  reached  the  city  of 
Vera  Cruz,  where  fourteen  of  them  were  incarcerated  during 
anight  in  a  room  not  capable  of  containing  four  men  at  their 
ease.  They  were  all  huddled  together,  and  so  closely  wedged, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  stand  upright.  No  air  entered  the 
place.  A  general  suffocation  had  nearly  taken  place.  An 
officer^  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  begged  for  a  little  water. 
The  sentinel  who  was  applied  to,  replied,  he  had  positive  or* 
ders  to  grant  nothing,  and  wished  the  officer  a  speedy  passage 
to  the  other  world.  ^ 

The  dungeons  in  the  casde  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  on  a  small 
island  opposite  Vera  Cruz,  in  which  these  victims  were  af^ 
terwnrds  confined,  cannot  be  compared  with  any  others  in 
the  world.    Situated  about  fourteen  feet  under  the  arches  of 
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the  castle,  a  gloomy  light  can  only  be  admitted  by  a  amali 
grating  at  the  top.  There  is  a  constant  humidity ;  and  as  the 
bottom  of  the  dungeon  is  below  the  kvd  of  the  sea,  water 
oozes  in,  and  has  opened  passages  through  which  crabs  find 
access.  These  were  finally  welcome  visiters  to  the  prisoners, 
serving  them  for  occasional  food.  The  number  confined  in 
so  small  a  space,  soon  produced  a  pestilential  air,  and  disease 
became  general  among  them.  The  sentinels,  on  opening  the 
doors,  frequently  faihted  away  on  inhaling  the  horrid  effluvia 
issuing  from  the  dungeon.  The  daily  allowance  of  food  was 
four  ounces  of  bread,  three  of  rice,  and  three  of  beans.  This 
however  was  frequently  curtailed,  and  was  cooked  in  so  dis- 
gusting a  manner,  without  salt,  that  nothing  but  extreme  hun- 
ger could  induce  some  of  the  prisoners  to  touch  any  thing  but 
the  bread.  In  vain  they  begge^  that  the  sick  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  those  that  still  retained  some  remnant  of  bealdu 
They  were  all  chained  indiscriminately  in  pail's,  and  on  opening 
the  dungeon  one  morning,  two  were  found  dead  in  their  chains. 

At  length,  when  an  order  came  to  remove  the  sick,  it  was 
only  executed  in  extreme  cases,  and  even  then,  the  victim  was 
removed  to  the  hospital  in  irons,  which  were  never  struck  oS^ 
till  death  had  put  an  end  to  the  miserable  sufferer.  There 
was  one  instance  of  such  deliberate  and  savage  cruelty,  as  to 
excite  the  indignation  and  reprehension  of  several  Spanish 
officers. 

One  of  the  prisoners,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States^  had 
the  skin  of  his  leg  chafed  by  the  irons.  From  the  want  <rf 
dressings,  and  wholesome  aliment,  the  sore  rapidly  increas- 
ed. The  irritation  and  pressure  of  the  iron,  caused  the  flesh 
and  muscles  to  become  completely  ulcerated  to  the  bone ;  the 
whole  leg  became  a  mass  of  corruption.  Unavailing  were 
his  petitions  to  have  the  irons  taken  oiF;  his  groans  and  ex- 
cruciating agonies  at  length  so  far  arrested  the  attention  of  his 
keepers^i-that  he  was  removed  to  the  hospitaL  The  physician, 
on  examining  the  horrid  state  of  the  leg,  i  mmediately  addressed 
a  representation  to  the  governor,  stating,  that  unless  die  irons 
were  removed,  death  would  inevitably  ensue.  Upon  the 
margin  of  the  memorial,  the  governor  wrote  die  following  ia- 
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human  relocation,  and  sent  it  ta  the  officer  of  the  guard : 
**  ^e  los  llrvcy  mientraa  r€9ptraP  Whxkt  he  breathea^  ht 
^hall  wear  them.  This  barbarian  was  the  brigadier  Don  Juan 
£  via«  In  a  few  hours  this  victim  of  Spanish  inhumanity  ex- 
^pired. 

We  forbear  swelling  our  pages  with  the  farther  recital  of 
these  barbarous  acts,  and  conclude  by  stating,  that  of  the  thir- 
ty-seven officers  and  soldiers  who  capitulated  at  Soto  la  Ma* 
rina,  and  about  thirty  others,  foreigners  of  Mina's  party,  who, 
before  and  subsequent  to  that  aiTair,  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  royalists,  at  least  thirty  died,  at  Altamira,  on  the  route 
to  Vera  Cruz,  and  in  the  dungecms  of  San  Juan  de  Ulia.^ 

The  few  that  survived  the  horrors  of  those  dungeons,  were 
shipped  for  Spain,  to  await  the  farther  orders  of  the  king*  On 
their  passage  to  the  Peninsula,  they  were  treated  widi  every 
indignity  and  cruelty,  widi  the  exception  of  four,  who  were 
sent  from  Havana  in  the  Spanish  brig  of  ij^ar  lAgerOy  com- 
manded by  captain  3Siartinez.  This  benevolent  officer  treated 
them  with  kindness,  had  their  irons  taken  oif  during  the  pas- 
sage, and  gave  them  wholesome  food« 

In  order  to  illustrate  how  far  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Mex- 
ico carried  their  vindictive  feelings  against  every  individual 
connected  with  Mina's  party,  we  must  notice  their  conduct  to 
a  French  female,  who  had  accompanied  the  expedition  from 
Galvezton.  The  name  of  this  extraordinary  woman  is  La 
Mar.  She  had  formerly  resided  at  Carthagena,  and  had  dis* 
tinguished  herself  on  many  occasions,  for  her  intrepidity  and 
aversion  to  the  Spaniards.  At  Soto  la  Marina,  her  attentions 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  were  unceasing;  and  during  the 
siege  she  acted  with  the  spirit  of  an  Amazon.  On  the  march 
to  Altamira  and  Tampico,  although  exposed  to  the  want<m 
and  scornful  jests  of  the  Spaniards,  she  sustained  herself  with 
unshaken  fortitude.  She  constantly  displayed  a  cheerfulness, 
which,  togedier  with  her  indefatigable  exertions  to  sooth  the 
distresses  of  the  prisoners,  proved  most  consoling  to  them. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  afterwards  a  leading  character  in  the 
revolt  at  Altamira.  She  was  sent  to  V^ra  Cruz,  and  diere 
confined  in  the  hospital,  where  she  was  compelled  to  perform 
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the  most  disgusting  offices  to  the  sick.  At  length  she  con- 
trived to  make  her  escape,  leaving  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  another  to  the  viceroy,  contain- 
ing the  most  bitter  reproaches  for  the  violation  of  the  capitu- 
lation, and  menacing  them  with  the  revenge  of  the  patriots. 
She  reached  a  division  of  the  troops  of  Guadalupe  Victoria, 
with  whom  she  remained  some  time,  but  w^as  so  unfortunate 
as  to  fall  again  into  the  hands  of  die  royalists.  In  July,  1819, 
she  was  confined  within  the  walls  of  Xalapa^  condemned  to 
perform  servile  duties  in  a  private  femily.  In  vain  has  this 
woman  presented  frequent  petitions  to  be  permitted  to  leave 
the  country.  The  spirit  of  revenge  and  die  cruelty  of  tfic  im- 
mediate agents  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  appear  to  have  taken  the 
place  of  their  former  gallantry  to  the  sex,  and  they  hold  her 
of  so  much  importance,  as  to  determine  on  keeping  her  a  pri- 
soner. 

TTie  fate  of  the  captives  who  arrived  in  Spain,  was,  if  pos- 
sible, more  dreadful  than  their  previous  sufferings  in  Mexico. 
This  will  be  more  clearly  pierceived  by  the  royal  order,  com- 
municated to  the  governor  of  Cadiz,  from  Eguta^  the  minister 
of  war,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation  : — 

**  The  viceroy  of  New  Spain  having  communicated  to  this 
department  his  intention  of  despatching  for  the  Peninsula,  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  lord  the  king,  the  individuals 
named  in  the  accompanying  list,  who,  having  been  attached  to 
the  rabble  (ga villa)  with  which  the  traitor  Xavier  Mina  invad- 
ed the  territory  of  that  kingdom,  took  the  benefit  of  the  am- 
nesty (indulto)  which  the  viceroy  had  there  proclaimed,  his 
majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  command  the  supreme 
council  of  war,  to  determine  what  would  be  the  best  measures 
to  adopt  respecting  them,  on  their  ah*ival  at  Cadiz,  or  any 
odier  port  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  the  said  tribunal  having  de- 
clared its  opinion,  which  has  been  approved  of  by  his  majesty, 
he  has  b«en  pleased  to  order,  '  That  the  thirty-six  individuals 
comprising  die  said  list,  shall,  on  their  arrival  in  Spain,  be 
distributed  by  fours,  to  the  presidios  of  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Me- 
lilla,  Peiion;  Ceuta,and  Alhucemas,  and  the. remaining  twelve 
shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  ihe  captain  general  of  Ma- 
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jorca,  in  order  jthat  they  may  be  distributed  in  the  same  pro- 
portions through  the  district  under  his  command.'  In  these 
places,  they  are  to  be  retained  as  convicts^  (presidarios,)  there 
to  remain  during  the  pleasure  of  his  majesty.  The  said  go^ 
vernors  are  most  scrupulously  to  watch  over  their  conduct^ 
and  give  timely  notice  of  any  thing  they  may  remark,  in  or- 
der that  the  greatest  rigour  may  be  enforced  against  them ; 
keeping  constantly  in  view,  that  they  are  responsible  for  what- 
ever disturbance  may  be  created  by  them,  in  whom  not  the 
smallest  confidence  can  be  placed,  until  by  indubitable  prpofs 
they  render  themselves  worthy  of  it,  and  of  the  clemency  of 
his  majesty.  This  royal  decree  is  sent  for  your  government^ 
that  as  far  as  concerns  yourself,  you  may  be  prepared  to  carry 
it  into  execution. 

Signed.  "Eouia. 

"  Madrid,  June  11,  1818.'' 

On  the  arrival  of  these  unfortunate  men  at  Cadiz,  the  roy- 
al order  just  cited  was  strictly  carried  into  effect,  and  they 
were  despatched  to  Malaga,  and  the  presidios  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Their  treatment  was  various,  and  depended  on 
*  the  caprice  of  the  several  commandants.  To  a  few,  it  is  true, 
some  kindness  was  shown,  but  the  majority  were  loaded  with 
chains,  and  linked  to  a  galley  slave,  a  Spanish,  or  a  negro  ma- 
lefactor. Some  were  thrown  into  dungeons  among  the  vilest 
criminals;  and  any  melioration  of  these  scenes  of  cruelty, 
could  only  be  effected  by  money.  But  the  litde  pecuniary 
supplies  which  were  sent  to  them,  by  benevolent  Americans 
and  others,  from  Gibraltar  and  Malaga,  were  in  some  instan- 
ces extorted  from  them  by  their  merciless  keepers,  on  the  most 
absurd  and  trifling  pretexts.  In  fact,  so  deplorable  was  their 
situation,  that  many  of  them  contemplated,  and  some  of  them 
actually  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  Moors ;  thereby  risking 
their  lives,  rather  than  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  thus  made  manifest,  by  this  unadorned  narrative,  that 
in  despite  of  every  principle  of  honour  and  humanity,  the  gal- 
lant fellows  who  capitulated  at  Soto  la  Marina,  were  not  only 
deprived  of  most  of  the  stipulations  of  that  solemn  capitula- 
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tioD,  but  after  suffering  the  most  horrid  outrages,  were  at  last 
condemned,  hj  a  royal  decree,  to  indeEnite  or  perpetual  bon- 
dage, as  if  they  had  been  malefactors  of  the  worst  class. 

No  subdety  of  policy  can  sanction  a  breach  of  good  fieddi  so 
inhuman  and  flagrant ;  and  surely  no  civilized  nation  in  die 
world,  besides  Spain,  would  at  the  present  day  openly  avow, 
that  she  was  not  bound  to  fulfil  engagements  solemnly  enter* 
ed  into  under  a  capitulation,  which  her  honour  was  pledged 
to  observe. 

The  Spanish  government  may  possibly  have  been  author- 
ized, by  some  precedents  in  the  page  of  history,  in  refusing 
to  extend  the  principles  of  civilized  warfare,  to  her  si:rt)]ect8 
in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  odier 
nations,  who  were  aiding  them  in  their  struggles :  but  when  a 
capitulation  was  made  with  these  banditti,  (as  they  were  call- 
ed by  the  royalists,)  and  when  the  royal  amnesty  had  been 
offered  to  all  who  should  submit,  surely  no  apology  can  be 
found  for  treating  such  engagements  and  promises  as  mere 
delusions  to  gain  possession  of  die  hapless  victims,  who  were 
credulous  enough  to  rely  on  Spanish  fisdth. 

If  the  breach  of  the  capitulation  of  Soto  la  Marina  stood  by 
itself,  a  single  instance  of  Punic  faith,  it  is  probable  tlkt  the- 
Spanish  government  could  have  cloaked  it  by  some  fair  pre- 
text ;  but  when  we  throw  back  even  a  hasty  glance  over  the 
record  of  her  American  history,  and  see  the  many  instances 
that  start  forth  to  view  of  capitulations  trampled  upon,  trea- 
ties broken,  and  indultos  falsely  proffered  and  cruelly  violated, 
the  Mexican  may  forget  that  Carthage  ever  existed,  and  hence- 
forth ¥or  Punic,  adopt  the  stigma  of  Spanish  faith. 

The  infamous  decree  of  the  Cortes^  dated  the  10th  of  April, 
1813,  appears  to  have  been  the  rule  of  conduct  which  has  been 
pursued  by  every  viceroy,  captain  general,  and  commandant 
of  the  royal  troops,  from  that  period  up  to  the  present  day. 
The  decree  alluded  to,  and  which  must  sully  the  archives  of 
the  Cortes,  so  long  as  it  remains  unrepealed,  contains  die  fol- 
lowing words : — ^  That  it  was  derogatory  to  the  majesty  and 
dignity  of  the  national  congress^  to  confirm  a  capitulation  made 
with  malignant  insurgents.** 
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This  decree  was  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  invalidat- 
ing  a  solemn  capitulatioD,  which  had  been  conchided  in  July, 
1812,  between  general  Manteoerde^  commander  of  the  royal 
Spanish  forces  in  Venezuela,  and  general  Miranda^  as  chief  of 
the  revolutionists. 

The  basis  of  that  capitulation  was,  that  the  life,  property 
and  person  of  every  citizen  should  be  held  sacred.;  that  no 
one  should  be  pexisecuted  for  the  past ;  and  that  a  general 
oblivion  and  amnesty  should  be  granted.  In  virtue  of  this 
capitulation,  sbovtfour  thousand  revolutionists  delivered  up 
their  arms  to  the  royal  commander ;  but  no  sooner  did  Monte* 
verde  find  himself  fixed  in  the  seat  x)f  power,  at  the  city  of 
Caracas,  than  he  openly  avowed  his  determination  to  annul 
the  capitulation.  This  barbarian  appears  to  have  anticipated 
the  atrocious,  decree  of  the  Cortes,  which  we  have  quoted^ 
and  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  aware,  that  all  the  cruelties 
he  was  about  to  perpetrate,  wovdd  be  sanctioned  by  the  boast- 
ed Spanish  congress. 

As  soon  as  the  revolutionary  troops  were  disarmed  through- 
out the  province,  Monteverde  sent  parties  of  dissolute  soldiery 
to  seize  on  almost  every  respectable  Creole  in  the  province. 
They  were  torn  from  the  arms  of  their  wives  and  children, 
bound  to  horses'  tails,  and  thus  brought  to  the  city  of  Caracas. 
After  being  exposed  to  the  sco&  and  insults  of  a  brutal 
soldiery,  they  were  thrown  into  close  and  damp  dungeons, 
crowded  together  in  a  manner  more  dreadful  than  the  victims 
who  perished  in  the  black  hole  of  Calcutta.  The  streets  were 
£lled  with  unhappy  wives,  crying  out  for  their  husbands,  mo- 
thers for  their  sons,  and  sisters  for  their  brodiers ;  Monte- 
verde and  his  satellites  rejoicing,  as  beholding  in  such  a  spec- 
tacle the  humiliation  and  despair  of  the  Creoles.  Private 
property  was  seized  in  every  direction;  distinguished  females 
were  dragged  to  the  public  square ;  there  they  were  stripped 
naked,  and  treated  in  a  manner  most  brutal.  Doctor  J.  G. 
Roscio,  who  had  been  secretary  of  state  under  Miranda,  and 
bad  rendered  himself  an  object  of  universal  esteem  by  the 
simplicity  of  his  manners,  the  extent  of  his  erudition,  the  in- 
■  (24) 
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tcgrity  of  his  life,  and  the. splendour  of  his  talents  devoted  to 
the  freedom  of  his  native  country,  was  loaded  with  chains,  put 
into  the  stocks,  and  there  exposed  to  the  insults  and  derision  of 
the  European  Spaniards.  He  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  a 
dungeon  at  La  Guayra,  until  an  opportunity  oflFered  to  transport 
him,  the  venerable  Canon  of  Chili,  and  other  illustrious  vic- 
tims, to  Spain.  The  events  of  the  South  American  revcdutioa 
ought  to  afford  perpetual  lessons  to  tyrants.  The  sage  Roacio, 
after  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  life,  stands  on  ground  from 
which  he  may  look  down  upon  the  satellites  of  kings.  He  is 
now  one  of  the  civil  heads  of  the  government  of  Venezuela; 
and  to  him  the  royal  authorities  are  now  offering  their  suppli- 
cations for  a  truce.  The  decree  of  the  10th  of  April,  1813, 
cannot  be  forgotten  by  one  of  its  most  illustrious  victims. 

Above  fifteen  hundred  Creoles  of  the  highest  respectability 
in  the  country,  were  chained  in  pairs,  conducted  to  the  horrid 
dungeons  of  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cavel|o,  where,  in  a  few 
weeks,  many  of  them  perished  by  suffocation  and  disease.  While 
Monteverde  was  thus  displaying  his  system  of  perfidy  and 
revenge  at  the  city  of  Caracas,  his  agents  were  pursiung  the 
same  measures  throughout  every  village  and  town  of  that  ex* 
tensive  country. 

The  catalogue  of  horrors  committed  by  those  agents  is  of 
so  long  and  disgusting  a  nature,  that  we  forbear  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  them ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  one  of  the  common 
methods  of  pimishing  those  who  had  been  employed  und^ 
Miranda,  or  were  suspected  of  disaffection  to  the  Spanish 
/?  ^  government,  was  to  mutilate  their  persons  in  a  manner  so 
/  shocking,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  seen,  as  the  writer  has 
done,  these  unfortunate  wretches,  to  believe  that  such  horrors 
could  be  perpetrated,  even  by  the  most  brutal  savages. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  these  dreadful  outrages, 
as  well  as  the  violation  of  the  capitulation,  are  matters  of  such 
^  notoriety,  that  neither  the  Spanish  government,  nor  its  subjects, 
have  ever  attempted  to  palliate  the  accounts  of  them  which 
have  been  published ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  not  only  by  the 
infamous  decree  of  the  Cortes  of  the  10th  of  April,  1813,  open- 
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ty  sanctioned  the  violation  of  such  capitulations,  but  subse- 
quently have  approved  of  all  the  horrors  committed  by  Monte* 
verde,  in  decreeing  him  high  military  and  civil  honours. 

If  our  limits  would  permit,  we  could  furnish  a  long  cata- 
logue of  capitulations  violated,  and  royal  indultos  disregarded 
by  the  Spanish  authorities ;  but  we  have  confined  ourselves  to 
the  two  breaches  of  good  faith  in  the  cases  of  Caracas  and 
Soto  la  Marina,  because  they  were  accompanied  by  such  a 
flagrant  departure  from  principles  held  sacred  even  by  the 
rudest  nations  of  the  world,  and  by  such  scenes  of  wanton  cru* 
elty  exercised  upon  the  Creoles,  that  every  impartial  reader 
must  unite  with  us  in  execrating  as  well  the  government  as  its 
agents,  who  have  thus  dared  to  perform  such  acts  in  the  nine* 
teenth  century. 

For  such  enormities  no  common  retribution  can  atone,  and 
already  thousands  of  Spaniards  have  been  immolated  to  the  spi- 
rit of  retaliation  excited  among  the  Creoles,  by  the  barbarous 
and  impolitic  conduct  of  the  Spanish  government ;  we  say  im- 
politic, because  such  scenes  have  tended  not  only  to  make  re- 
conciliation between  the  European  Spaniards  and  the  Creoles 
almost  impossible  at  the  present  day,  but  even  admitting  a 
conciliation  wsts  now  to  take  place,  it  can  never  be  sincere  or 
ihirable  between  the  parties.  We  shall  conclude  this  chapter, 
by  stating  a  solemn  proof  of  the  extent  of  this  spirit  of  retribu* 
tive  vengeance  among  the  Creoles ;  and  it  is  among  the  proofs 
hot  received  solely  from  public  documents,  but  to  which  the 
writer  was  an  eyewitness.  ^ 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1813,  or  in  the  beginning  of  that 
of  1814,  general  Bolivar,  the  republican  chief  of  Venezuela, 
had  retaken  nearly  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  had  penned  up 
the  Spaniards  in  the  city  of  Puerto  Cavello.  Bolivar  at  that 
time  had  in  his  possession  above  thirteen  hundred  European 
Spaniards  prisoners.  The  royalists  had  likewise  in  their  hands, 
at  Puerto  Cavello,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  Creole  pri- 
spners.  Notwithstanding  this  disproportion  of  numbers,  Bo- 
Hvar  repeatedly  offered  to  deliver  up  the  whole  of  his  Euro- 
pean prisoners,  in  exchange  for  the  three  hundred  and  fifty 
Creoles. 
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These  offers  were  not  only  rejected^  but  Bolivar's  flags  of 
truce  were  treated  with  outrage,  and  the  most  insulting  an- 
swers sent  to  his  proposak.  The  royal  commandant  at  Pueito 
Cavello,  (his  name  we  believe  to  be  htuetta^  a  proud  aid 
obstinate  Biscayan,  was  daily  employed  in  shooting  a  given 
number  of  Creole  prisoners,  on  the  ramparts  of  Puerto  CaveDo, 
in  full  view  of  Bc^var  and  his  army.  The  indignation  excited 
by  this  wanton  and  outrageous  barbarity  may  easily  be  con- 
ceived. At  length  Bolivar  informed  the  commandant  that  if 
he  persisted  in  refusing  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  con* 
tinued  to  sacrifice  those  under  his  power,  a  dreadfiil  retadb- 
tion  should  ensue.  This  produced  no  other  effect  on  the  bar- 
barous commandant,  than  an  insulting  letter  to  Bolivar,  de- 
claring his  resolution  to  put  to  death  every  Creole  in  the 
fortress.  There  remained  no  ahemative.  Bolivar  despatched 
an  order  to  the  governor  of  the  city  of  Caracas,  to  execute 
every  European  Spaniard  that  was  confined  in  that  city  and 
at  La  Guayra.  This  dreadful  order  was  carried  into  literal  and 
prompt  execution,  and  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  of  the 
European  Spaniards,  who  were  prisoners,  were  saved  from 
the  terrible  sentence. 

'  --The  writer,  as  well  as  many  other  foreigners,  was  present  at 
the  execution  of  above  eight  hundred  of  these  victims  at  La 
Guayra.  They  were  taken  out  of  the  dungeons,  and  conduct- 
ed in  pairs  a  short 'distance  from  the  town,  md  there  shot; 
after  which,  their  bodies  were  burned.  Many  of  these  unfor- 
tunate beings,  who  knew  that  their  sacrifice  was  ^e  result  of 
the  unfeeling  obstinacy  and  cruelt}'  of  the  Spanish  government 
and  its  ofiicers,  deliberately  conversed  on  the  sid^ject  while 
walking  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  several  of  them  uttered 
the  most  horrible  curses  against  the  authors  of  their  calamities. 

We  shall  now  resume  the  narrative  of  Mina^s  operations 
at  Sombrero. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

Situation  of  the  city  of  Mexico ^  and  the  measures  of  the  vice- 
roy — Failure  of  the  expedition  of  Mina  against  the  Villa  de 
Leon — Arrival  of  the  army  under  Don  Pasqual  Linan^  be- 
fore Sombrero — Forms  his  line  ofcircumvallation — Situation 
of  the  Fort — Commencement  of  active  operations — Detail  of 
events^-^ortie  on  the  encampment  of  Don  Pedro  Celestino 
Negrete — Sally  of  general  Mina — Detail  of  events^^Gallant 
defence  of  the  Fort^  on  the  ISth  of  August — Evacuation  of 
the  Fort — Massacre  of  the  Jugitives^  of  the  wounded^  and  of 
the  prisoners — Memoir  of  Don  Pasqual  Linan. 

WHILST  Mina  was  making  his  arrangements  in  Sombre- 
ro, opening  a  correspondaice  with  the  royal  towns,  and  adopt- 
ing the  best  measures  in  his  power  for  future  military  opera- 
tions, the  royalists  were  likewise  uncommonly  active.  The 
government  of  Spain  had  early  sent  orders  to  the  viceroy,  to 
abandon,  if  necessary,  every  other  object,  and  direct  all  his 
exertions  to  the  crushing  of  Mina*  The  viceroy  had  calcu- 
lated, that  after  the  measures  which  had  been  previously 
adopted,  the  large  force  collected  in  the  internal  provinces 
was  sufficient  to  overwhelm  Mina.  But  when  the  news  of 
the  rencounter  at  Peotillos  reached  Mexico,  it  aroused  him 
at  once  to  a  sense  of  his  danger*  The  state  of  the  capital 
was  also  such  as  to  aggravate  his  fears ;  for  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico had  long  abounded  in  men  of  republican  principles ;  but 
as  the  revolution  unfortunately  began  among  the  most  ig- 
norant and  wretched  population  of  the  country,  nearly  all 
the  intelligent  part  of  society,  for  the  reasons  which  have  al- 
ready been  set  forth,  rallied  round  the  royal  standard;  await- 
ing the  moment  when  the  revolutionary  paroxysms  among  the 
lower  orders  should  subside,  or  some  leader  of  more  conse- 
quence than  had  hitherto  appeared,  should  spring  up.    They 
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would  then  have  thrown  their  exertions  into  die  scale  of  their 
country  on  the  first  favourable  occasion.  In  Mina  they  at. 
length  beheld  the  man  on  whom  they  could  rely.  To  him 
they  looked  as  the  individual  who  should  plant  the  banners  of 
liberty  on  the  Mexican  capital.  Nor  was  this  feeling  confined 
to  the  Creoles.  Many  European  Spaniards  were  enthusiastical- 
ly attached  to  Mina,  and  the  only  cause  of  regret  was,  that  he 
had  not  brought  a  sufficient  number  of  foreign  troops  to  inspire 
confidence ;  for  although  his  name  alone  struck  terror  into  the 
royal  authorities,  and  a  party  in  his  favour  was  daily  augment- 
ing, yet  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  hold  out  a  certainty  of  per- 
sonal protection.  And  since  under  a  vigilant  and  despotic 
government,  time  and  caution  were  absolutely  requisite  to 
form  a  combination ;  many  individuals  were  restrained  from 
abandoning  their  families  to  the  horrors  which  they  knew  must 
result  from  their  too  premature  espousal  of  the  cause  of  liberty. 
These  considerations  operated  as  a  check  on  the  patriotic  in- 
habitants of  the  capital  and  other  royal  towns,  but  they  secretly 
panted  for  his  advance,  and  were  prepared  to  join  him  at  the 
first  auspicious  moment. 

So  encouraged  were  his  partisans  by  his  extraordinary  suc- 
cesses, that  they,  met  in  coffee  houses  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
discussed  the  news  of  the  day,  and  betrayed  their  hopes  and 
fears  so  openly,  that  it  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  go- 
vernment. Coercive  measures  were  adopted  against  some 
distinguished  citizens,  but  still  the  ferment  in  the  capital  did 
not  subside. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  royal  troops  at  Peotillos,  the  vice- 
roy saw  that  the  invasion  was  assuming  a  formidable  aspect, 
and  that  if  Mina  was  not  immediately  checked,  all  would  be 
lost.  Roused,  therefore,  by  this  critical  state  of  affairs,  he 
withdrew  such  of  the  European  troops  from  the  numerous  roy- 
al cantonments  whose  situation  would  permit  of  it,  and  united 
them  with  the  native  infantry  and  his  best  Creole  cavalry. 
But  great  as  was  the  emergency,  he  could  concentrate  only 
about  five  thousand  men.  Upon  this  army  hung  the  fate  of 
the  government ;  and  if  it  had  been  destroyed,  which  would 
have  been  the  case  had  Padre  Torres  acted  as  he  should  have 
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dotte,  no  similar  force  could  have  been  raised.  Our  reasons 
for  this  assertion  will  be  adduced  in  their  proper  place* 

The  command  of  this  army,  destined  for  the  overthrow  of 
Mina,  was  conferred  on  Don  Pasqual  lanan^  a  mariscal  de 
campo.  He  held  likewise  the  distinguished  rank  of  inspector 
general  of  Mexico,  the  officer  next  in  rank  to  the  viceroy. 
Linan,  by  rapid  marches,  arrived  in  the  province  of  Guanaxu- 
ato,  in  the  middle  of  July.  Mina  was  £(ccUrately  and  regular- 
ly advised  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  from  their  own 
towns:  but,  placing  a  firm  reliance  on  the  arrival  of  the  supply 
of  provisions,  ammunition,  and  men,  which  he  hourly  expect- 
ed, according  to  the  promises  of  Padre  Torres,  and  having  no 
doubt,  likewise,  that  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  other  patriot 
chiefs,  would  concentrate  their  forces  to  assist  him,  as  had 
been  arranged,  he  determined  to  await  the  arrival  of  Lilian  at 
the  fort  of  Sombrero.  Mina's  force  in  the  fort,  at  that  time, 
had  been  augmented  to  five  hundred  rank  and  file. 

At  the  close  of  the  month,  information  was  brought  to  Mina^ 
that  the  troops  composing  the  garrison  of  the  Villa  de  Ledn 
had  that  morning  marched  from  the  town,  leaving  only  a  small 
detachment  for  its  defence.  Conceiving  that  this  afforded  him 
a  good  opportunity  to  try  the  character  of  his  recruits,  and  strike 
a  blow  against  the  enemy,  he  determined  to  attack  the  place. 
The  Villa  de  Leon  is  an  extensive,  populous,  and  wealthy 
town,  situated  in  a  plain,  abounding  with  wheat  fields.  After 
Mina's  arrival  at  Sombrero,  the  enemy,  anticipating  an  attack 
on  Leon,  strengthened  its  works.  Its  garrison  was-  likewise 
augmented  to  seven  hundred  men,  who  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  brigadier  Don  Pedro  Ceksttno  Negrete^  a  man  famous 
in  the  annals  of  the  revolution  for  acts  of  depravity  and  cru- 
elty. The  streets  leading  to  the  principal  square  of  the  town 
were  defended  by  a  traverse,  composed  of  a  wall,  with  a  ditch 
on  the  outside.  This  work  inclosed  the  buildings,  consisting 
of  lofty  churches  and  heavy  mansions.  The  place  had  hither- 
to been  considered  impregnable,  having  baffled  all  the  efforts 
of  the  patriots  to  take  it.  From  their  massive  architecture, 
every  house  and  church  was  in  itself  a  fortifieation. 
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Mina,  on  the  same  evening  that  he  received  the  informadoii, 
after  having  taken  every  precaution  to  prevent  intelligence  of 
his  design  being  conveyed  to  the  enemy,  marched  from  the 
fort  with  his  divbion  and  some  Creole  cavalry^  in  all  about 
five  hundred  men,  and  a  piece  of  artillery.  His  intention  was 
to  take  the  enemy  by  surprise,  in  the  night.  On  arrivkig 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  to^jm,  a  picquet  of  the  enemy  was 
unexpectedly  encountered,  which  fled  and  alarmed  the  gani- 
soif ;  who,  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  been  strongly  reenforccd 
by  a  division  of  Linan's  army;  a  circumstance  of  which  Mina 
was  totally  ignorant.  On  arriving  near  the  square,  his  troops 
were  received  by  a  heavy  fire  from  the  artillery,  and  musketry 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses.  The  attack  was  made  with  vigour; 
but  all  attempts  to  carry  it  failed :  the  storming  parties  were 
overpowered  by  numbers.  The  Guard  of  Honour  and  regi- 
ment of  the  Union,  succeeded,  however,  in  dislodging  the  eoe- 
my  from  a  strong  barrack,  and  took  a  few  prisoners ;  but  tiiey 
could  not  force  their  way  any  farther.  At  dawn,  the  general, 
finding  it  impracticable  to  carry  the  place,  drew  off  his  troops, 
and  fell  back  upon  the  fort.  So  well  satisfied  were  die  enemy 
to  get  rid  of  him,  that  they  made  no  attempt  to  harass  him  oo 
his  retreat.  This  was  the  first  reverse  experienced  by  the 
arms  of  Mina.  It  was  severe :  the  killed  and  wounded  were 
nearly  one  hundred,  and  among  them  were  several  foreigners. 
Some  of  the  wounded,  who  could  not  be  brought  off,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  were  immediately  put  to  deadi ; 
while  the  prisoners  that  Mina  had  taken  were  liberated. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  July,  intelligence  was  receiv- 
ed, that  the  enemy  were  in  the  plain  before  the  fort;  and,  soon 
after,  the  army  of  Linan  was  seen  ascending  the  heights.  It 
consisted,  according  to  their  own  official  statements,  of  the 
following  troops : — 

European  regiment  of  Zaragoza,         -  617 

Creole  do.  Toluca,         -         -       250 

European       do.  Navarre  -  463 

Amount  carried  forward         1330 
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Amount  brought  forward,      1330 

Cavalry — Fieles  de  San  Luis,  San  Carlos, 

Queretaro,  Nueva  Galicia,  Co- 

lima,  Sierra  Gorda,  and  Realis- 

tasdeApan,         -         -         -        1211 

A  division,  under  the  command  of  colonel 

Don  Juan  Rafol,         -         -        -        1000 

\  3541 

Ten  pieces  of  artillery,  and  two  howitzers. 

This  statement  we  believe  to  be  imderrated;  but,  even  ad- 
mitting it  to  be  correct,  it  was  a  formidable  force  for  the  little 
garrison  to  contend  against.  Imposing,  however,  as  appeared 
the  strength  of  the  enemy,  Mina  felt  so  confident  of  repulsing 
them,  that  he  ordered  a  red  flag  to  be  displayed  from  die  bat- 
tery which  crowned  the  conical  hill  within  the  fort. 

The  situation  of  the  fortress  has  already  been  described. 
On  the  eminence  in  advance  of  the  main  entrance  into  the  fort, 
the  enemy  placed  in  battery  seven  pieces  of  artillery,  from 
four  to  twelve  pounders,  and  two  howitzers.  There  Linan 
fixed  his  head-quarters,  with  the  first  division  of  his  army, 
composed  of  the  regiment  of  Zaragoza,  and  four  hundred  and 
forty-eight  cavalry,  vmder  the  command  of  brigadier  Loaces. 
The  second  division,  consisting  of  the  regiment  of  Toluca, 
and  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  cavalry,  under  brigadier 
Negrete,  were  intrenched  on  the  southernmost  of  two  ridges 
projecting  from  the  south  end  of  the  fort.  In  advance  of  his 
encampment,  upon  a  small  knoll,  he  threw  up  a  redoubt  of  one 
gun,  about  long  musket-shot  from  the  fort.  The  third  divi- 
sion, comprising  the  regiment  of  Navarra,  and  three  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  cavalry,  under  colonel  Don  Jose  Ruiz,  were 
stationed  at  the  watering  place :  and  the  section  under  Don 
Juan  Rafol  was  employed  as  a  corps  of  observation,  to  watch 
the  movements  of  Padre  Torres,  between  Leon  and  Guana- 
zuato.  These  dispositions  were  unquestionably  skilful,  and 
well  calculated  to  cause  Mina  and  his  garrison  to  view  seri- 
ously the  coming  attack :  but  they  were  strangers  to  appre- 
hension or  despondency. 
(25) 
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The  fort  was  not  calculated  to  sustain  either  a  formal 
siege  or  a  vigorous  assault.  Padre  Torres  had  not  sent  any 
of  the  expected  provisions ;  and  a  supply  for  ten  days  was 
all  that  the  fort  contained.  The  ammunition  also  was  defi- 
cient, but  twenty-five  boxes  remaining.  But  the  most  serious 
evil  was,  that  the  third  division  of  the  enemy  was  so  posted 
as  to  cut  oflf  all  communication  between  the  garrison  and  the 
water  in  the  ravine.  It  was,  however,  hoped  that  this  evil 
would  not  be  seriously  felt,  as  the  rainy  season  bad  com- 
menced. The  only  succour  which  the  garrison  received  from 
Padre  Torres,  was  about  two  days  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
the  enemy,  and  consisted  of  sixty  cavalry,  under  the  command 
of  Don  Miguel  Boxja.  The  whole  force  of  the  garrison,  in- 
cluding these  and  a  party  of  the  cavalry  of  Don  Encamacion 
Ortiz,  did  not  exceed  six  hundred  and  fifty.  When  to  these 
are  added  the  peasantry  who  were  employed  in  working  par- 
ties, the  women,  and  children,  the  whole  number  of  souls  in 
the  fort  was  about  nine  hundred. 

At  day-break  of  the  31st,  the  enemy  opened  a  heavy  fire  of 
shot  and  shells,  which  continued  incessantly  till  dark ;  their 
fire  being  occasionally  returned  by  the  fort.  This  cannonading 
continued^  with  little  intermission,  during  the  whole  of  the 
siege ;  and  on  some  days,  the  besiegers  discharged  from  their 
battery  on  the  hill  as  many  as  six  hundred  shot  and  shells. 
To  the  besieged,  this  appeared  a  useless  expenditure  of  am- 
munition, unless  it  was  intended  to  display  the  great  resources 
and  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  enemy;  for,  as  the  principal 
buildings  were  under  cover  of  the  conical  hill,  and  the  others 
were  in  such  positions  as  to  be  protected  by  the  rocks,  and  as 
no  one  moved  from  his  covert  unless  compelled  by  duty,  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  was  ineffectual,  their  shot  falling  harmless 
among  the  rocks,  or  flying  entirely  over  the  fort.  Indeed, 
their  artillery  was  so  unskilfully  served,  that  it  annoyed  their 
own  works  on  the  south  side.  This  random  firing  continued 
for  several  days,  without  any  casualty  occurring^  except  among 
the  horses  which  were  roaming  about  the  fort. 

The  enemy  undoubtedly  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
making  an  easy  conquest  of  the  fort,  expecting  that  the  first 
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assault  would  produce  a  surrender.  At  two  o'clock  A.  M.  on 
the  5th  of  August,  a  spirited  attack  was  made  upon  the  fort,  at 
three  pointy  which  were  considered  assailable :  but  it  failed,  and 
the  enemy  were  compelled  to  retire,  wldi  some  loss.  In  this 
affair,  the  general,  who  commanded  in  person  at  the  main  en- 
trance, displayed  his  usual  intrepidity.  With^a  lance  in  his 
hand,  he  was  foremost  in  withstanding  the  enemy,  and  receiv- 
ed a  slight  wound. 

But  now  another  circumstance  created  more  serious  uneasi- 
ness than  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  The  communication  with 
the  ravine,  on  which  the  garrison  was  entirely  dependent  for 
water,  had  been  totally  cut  off,  by  the  third  division  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  intrenched  themselves  in  an  impregnable  posi- 
tion close  to  the  watering  place,  and  who  at  night  posted  a  chain 
of  videttes  along  the  ravine.  Mina,  as  well  as  Moreno,  had 
calculated  that  it  was  practicable  to  cover  the  watering  parties 
from  the  fort ;  and  to  have  anticipated  this  disaster,  by  pre- 
serving water  within  the  fort,  was  impossible,  as  there  was 
but  one  small  tank,  capable  of  holding  no  more  than  was  suffi- 
cient for  a  few  hours*  supply.  As  the  rainy  season  had  com-^ 
menced,  it  had  been  supposed  that  the  garrison  would  not 
suffer  for  want  of  water.  All  these  expectations  were  disap- 
pointed :  for  the  watering  parties,  which  were  sent  out  nightly, 
generally  returned  without  having  succeeded  in  their  attempt, 
or  with  such  a  partial  supply  as  was  of  no  adequate  use ;  and, 
although  it  constantly  rained  around,  yet  no  rain  fell  in  the  fort. 
The  watering  parties  being  obliged  to  descend  to  the  rivulet 
down  the  declivity  of  a  very  deep  barranca,  which  rendered 
it  impossible  to  conduct  these  sallies  with  any  degree  of  order, 
the  enemy  were  always  apprized  of  their  approach,  and  of 
course  prepared  to  resist  them.  Hence  it  was,  that  no  supplies 
of  any  consequence  could  be  obtained.  Those  who  have  not 
seen  the  Mexican  barrancas,  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  the 
difficulties  they  present  at  every  step.  Abounding  in  immense 
rocks,  precipices,  and  thick  bushes,  it  is  impossible  to  conduct 
any  military  enterprise  with  compactness  and  order. 

The  small  quantity  of  water  which  each  individual  had  col- 
lected on  the  first  appearance  of  the  enemy,  had  been  soon 
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expended.  The  only  well  in  the  fort,  which  was  at  the  house 
of  Don  Pedro  Moreno,  had  never  contained  water.  All  the 
stagnant  water  in  the  crevices  around  the  fort,  was  consumed* 
The  horrors  of  thirst  became  dreadful.  Recourse  was  had  to 
some  wild  celery,  which  luckily  grew  around  the  fort :  it  ¥ras 
plucked,  at  the  risk  of  life.  But  these  were  only  partial  alle- 
viations. Some  of  the  people  were  four  days  without  tasting 
a  drop  of  water. 

The  situation  of  the  garrison  was  fast  approaching  to  a 
crisis.  The  troops  at  their  j)osts  were  hourly  becoming  less 
capable  of  exertion,  from  the  severity  of  their  sufferings. 
Horses  and  cattle  were  wandering  about,  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress. The  cries  of  children,  calling  on  their  unhappy  mothers 
for  water,  gave  to  the  scene  of  suffering  peculiar  horror.  The 
countenance  of  the  general  showed  how  deeply  he  sympathized 
in  the  sufferings  of  his  associates :  but  he  cheered  them  with 
the  hope  that  the  God  of  nature  would  not  abandon  them ;  he 
pointed  to  the  heavy  clouds  with  which  the  atmosphere  was 
loaded,  as  the  source  from  which  relief  would  speedily  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  such  was  the  effect  that  Mina^s  example  and  con- 
soling observations  inspired,  that  each  individual  strove  to  vie 
with  another  in  bearing  with  fortitude  the  severity  of  his  dis- 
tress. With  anxious  expectation,  they  marked  the  approach 
of  the  heavily  charged  clouds,  hoping  that  the  predictions  of 
a  supply  from  them  would  soon  be  verified.  Every  vessel 
was  ready  to  receive  the  grateful  showers.  The, women 
brought  out  the  images  of  their  saints,  supplicating  their  inter- 
vention for  that  relief  which  Heaven  only  could  bestow.  The 
clouds  covered  the  fort :  no  sound  was  heard,  amidst  the  gene- 
ral anxiety  of  the  wretched  garrison,  save  the  thunder  of  the 
enemy's  artillery,  whose  troops,  with  savage  exultation,  looked 
down  on  the  besieged  from  their  position  on  the  hill.  The 
flattering  clouds  passed  slowly  over  the  fort, — ^the  moment 
was  anxiously  looked  for,  which  was  to  ease  their  sufferings; 
— a  few  drops  fell; — ^anxiety  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest 
pitch ;— 4}ut  the  clouds  passed,  and  burst  at  a  short  distance 
from  them !  Language  is  inadequate  to  describe  the  emotions 
of  despair  which  at  that  moment  were  depicted  on  every 
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coimt^nance  in  the  fort.  For  several  days  the  clouds  conti- 
nued thus  to  pass,  without  discharging  a  single  drop  on  the 
parched  garrison,  who  had  the  cruel  mortification  of  seeing 
their  enemies  frequently  drenched  with  rain,  and  the  large  lake 
of  Lagos  constantly  in  view.  Such  were  the  trials  experienc- 
ed at  this  ill-fated  spot.  At  length,  after  a  lapse  of  four  days, 
a  slight  sliower  fell.  Every  article  capable  of  containing  the 
desired  fluid  was  in  readiness,  and  in  spite  of  the  incessant 
fire  of  the  enemy,  a  supply  was  collected,  sufficient  to  yield  a 
temporary  relief  to  the  suffering  garrison.  A  small  supply  ^as 
collected  in  reserve. 

The  bread  stuff,  which  it  had  been  impossible  td  use,  for 
want  of  water,  now  became  serviceable ;  and  the  troops  were 
invigorated.  Many  of  the  Creole  recruits,  during  the  late 
scene  of  distress,  had  made  their  escape,  which  had  considera- 
bly diminished  the  numbers  of  the  garrison. 

During  this  time,  Padre  Torres  had  marched  from  Reme- 
dios  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  a  small  supply  of  provisions ; 
but  advancing  with  his  accustomed  carelessness,  he  fell  into 
an  ambush,  laid  by  the  enemy  near  Silao.  His  troops  made 
scarcely  any  opposition,  and  were  soon  dispersed ;  every  one 
fleeing  to  his  home.  The  Padre  made  his  way  back  to  Reme- 
dios.  The  provisions  were  at  some  distance  in  the  rear,  and 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  No  further  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  Padre  to  succour  the  fort,  although 
he  knew  that  it  must  inevitably  fall,  if  not  speedily  relieved. 
All  his  promises  to  Mina  were  thus  forgotten,  or  deliberately 
violated.  The  enemy,  notwithstanding  their  vast  superiority, 
had  met  with  such  an  unexpected  repulse  in  their  late  assault, 
that  they  declined  making  another  attempt,  and  directed  all 
their  attention  to  reduce  the  fort  by  famine;  well  knowing  that 
without  water  or  provisions,  it  could  not  hold  out  long.  To 
prevent  the  introduction  of  supplies,  as  well  as  the  retreat  of 
the  garrison,  they  stationed  picquets  of  cavalry,  in  all  directions 
about  the  fort.  Nevertheless,  some  resolute  men  did  bring  in 
a  few  articles  every  night,  but  they  were  supplies  not  very 
essential  to  the  garrison.  The  enemy  still  kept;  up  an  inces- 
sant fire  from  the  hill,  and  by  stationing  some  light  troops 
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among  the  rocks,  considerably  annoyed  the  besieged;  but 
very  little  loss  resulted,  from  the  reasons  already  mentioned. 
The  posts  could  only  be  relieved  at  night,  and  even  then  die 
danger  was  great,  from  occasional  random  discharges  of  grape 
shot  from  the  hill.  The  ammunition  of  the  besieged  was  fast 
diminishing,  and  could  only  afford  occasional  discharges ;  but 
as  the  foreigners,  particularly  the  American  citizens,  were  fiir 
superior  marksmen  to  the  enemy,  many  of  their  skirmishers 
were  killed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  enemy  occasionally  held  conferences 
with  the  garrison.  Some  of  the  Spanish  officers,  who  had 
been  intimate  with  Mina  in  Spain,  advanced  to  the  walls  of 
the  fort  to  see  him.  They  used  every  possible  argument  to 
induce  Mina  to  accept  the  royal  amnesty.  They  urged  in 
/] ..  support  of  it,  his  forlorn  situation,  and  the  impossibility  that 
**  '  relief  could  be  given  him.  Mina  answered  them  with  frank- 
ness, and  explained  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to 
espouse  his  cause,  and  concluded  by  |pformingthem,  that  his 
determination  was  taken  to  conquer  or  die.  They  parted  on 
the  most  friendly  terms ;  the  officers  expressing  their  regret 
at  his  inflexibility.  A  momentary  cessation  of  hostilities 
having  taken  place,  upon  the  return  of  the  officers  to  their 
posts,  the  action  was  renewed. 

Three  nights  after  the  attempt  by  the  enemy  to  enter  the 
fort,  Mina,  with  two  hundred  and  forty  men,  made  a  sortie  on 
the  encampment  of  Negrete.  The  remains  of  the  Guard  of 
Honour  and  regiment  of  the  Union,  thirty  in  number,  all 
Americans,  with  the  general  at  their  head,  surprised  and  car- 
ried the  redoubt  thrown  up  on  the  knoll.  The  main  body  of 
the  enemy,  which  was  encamped  some  distance  in  the  rear^ 
was  alarmed,  and  on  the  alert  before  the  Americans  could 
reach  them.  Had  they  been  properly  supported  by  their 
Creole  companions,  something  important  might  have  been  ac- 
complished. But  the  Creoles  would  not  advance ;  thus  leav- 
ing the  Americans  to  sustain  a  sharp  conflict,  until,  overpow- 
ered by  numbers,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  fort. 
This  was  effected  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  which 
killed  and  wounded  several.     Among  them  were  eleven  of 
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the  little  band  of  foreigners.  Some  of  the  wounded  men  could 
not  be  brought  off,  and  therefore  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  And  it  will  scarcely  be  thought  possible,  but  such  was 
the  fact,  that  the  atrocious  commanding  officer,  having  ordered 
those  wounded  men  to  be  carried  in  full  view  of  the  fort,  caus- 
ed them  to  be  strangled  in  the  sight  of  their  commiserating 
and  enraged  comrades,  whose  attention  had  been  cruelly  at- 
tracted to  the  scene.  Their  bodies,  stripped  of  their  clothes, 
were  thrown  down  the  precipice  of  the  barranca,  to  become  the 
feast  of  vultures. 

The-  general  now  saw,  that  unless  some  speedy  external  re- 
lief was  afforded,  tl^e  fall  of  the  fort  was  inevitable ;  and  find- 
ing that  Torres  fulfilled  none  of  the  promises  he  had  made,  nor 
was  making  any  diversion  in  his  favour,  he  took  the  bold 
determination  of  going  in  person,  to  endeavour  to  procure  the 
necessary  assistance  which  he  still  flattered  himself  would  be 
furnished  by  Torres.  Accordingly,  the  night  after  the  sortie 
on  Negrete,  he  left  the  fort,  accompanied  by  only  three  com- 
panions ;  his  aid,  Don  Miguel  Borja,  and  Don  Encamacion 
Ortiz  ;  leaving  colonel  Young  in  command  of  the  garrison^ 
They  eluded,  but  with  difficulty,  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy. 
Mina,  in  a  short  time,  made  attempts  to  throw  some  water 
and  provisions  into  the  fort ;  but  having  with  him  only  a  few 
cavalry  of  Ortiz,  he  was  defeated  in  his  object,  by  the  number 
and  vigilance  of  the  enemy. 

Mina  had  likewise  the  deep  mortification  of  soon  ascertain- 
ing, that  all  the  statements  of  Torres,  about  the  troops  he 
could  concentrate,  were  a  mere  fiction  ;  or  rather,  that  he  had 
made  no  effort  to  effect  the  concentration  which  he  easily 
could  have  done.  All  hopes  of  succour  from  Torres  were 
vain.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  general  sent  an  order 
to  colonel  Young  to  draw  off  the  garrison. 

Meanwhile,  the  enemy  prosecuted  the  siege  with  vigour. 
The  cannonading  was  incessant  by  day,  and  continued  occa- 
sionally at  night.  A  few  of  the  besieged  were  killed,  and 
several  wounded.  The  stock  of  water  collected  from  the  last 
shower  was  exhausted,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  garrison,  as 
well  from  hunger  as  thirst,  again  became  intolerable.    Several 
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days  had  elapsed  without  water.  The  children  were  expiring 
from  thirst ;  many  of  the  adults  had  become  delirious,  and  had 
resorted  to  the  last  and  most  disgusting  of  all  human  expedi- 
ents, to  allay  for  a  moment  the  torments  of  thirst;  while  some 
few,  driven  to  madness,  would  steal  down  at  night  to  the 
rivulet,  and  flying  from  the  death  of  thirst,  receive  it  at  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  At  this  juncture,  a  generous  trait 
was  manifested  by  the  enemy.  They  were  moved  to  pity  at 
the  dreadful  situation  of  the  women,  and  allowed  them  to 
descend  to  the  water  and  drink,  but  would  not  permit  them  to 
carry  any  up  to  the  fort.  This  solitary  act  of  humanity  was 
howiBver  rather  a  "  ruse  de  guerre,"  as  the  enemy,  by  this 
means,  obtained  from  the  women  correct  infonnadon  of  the 
state  of  things  in  the  fort,  and  finally,  on  one  occasion  observ- 
ing a  large  number  of  women  at  the  watering  {dace,  with 
characteristic  perfidy  they  seized  them,  and  sent  them  as 
prisoners  to  the  town  of  Leon. 

The  besieged  were  suffering  not  only  the  extremity  of  diirst, 
but  their  provisions  were  nearly  all  consumed.  Every  weed 
around  the  fort  was  plucked,  and  some  of  the  men  imagined 
they  found  relief  by  chewing  lead.  The  flesh  of  horses,  asses 
and  dogs,  furnished  a  partial  resource. 

The  stench  pf  the  animals  which  had  died  for  want  of  food, 
or  from  the  enemy's  shot,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy 
which  were  suffered  to  lie  unburied,  caused  such  a  dreadful 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  to  be  almost  insupportable.  Large 
flocks  of  vultures,  attracted  by  the  dismal  scene,  were  con- 
stantly hovering  over  the  fort,  and  fortunately  diminished  an 
eyil,  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  borne. 

Their  sufferings  having  become  intolerable,  many  of  the 
troops  deserted,  so  that  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  ef- 
fective men  remained.  The  ammunition  was  so  far  expended 
as  only  to  admit  of  very  partial  firing.  The  guns  had  been 
for  some  time  served  with  the  enemy's  shot ;  which,  dug  out 
at  night  from  the  rubbish  outside  of  the  fort,  was  fired  back 
to  them  in  the  morning. 

The  unutterable  sufferings  of  the  garrison  induced  some  of 
the  officers  to  entreat  colonel  Young  to  send  a  flag  of  truce  to 
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know  what  terms  of  capitulation  the  enemy  would  enter  into* 
The  colonel  was  decidedly  opposed  to  the  measure,  but  was 
ao  importuned  by  the  garrison  that  he  unwillingly  consented 
to  it ;  telling  them  to  remember  that  the  act  was  at  variance 
with  his  judgment.  / 

The  flag  of  truce  returned  with  die  answer  of  Linan,  that 
the  foreigners  must  surrender  at  discretion^  and  that  the  na-* 
tives  should  receive  the  benefit  of  the  royal  amnesty^  When 
this  answer  was  reported  to  colonel  Yoimg,  he  said,  it  was  no 
more  than  he  expected,  and  that  he  hoped  diat  none  of  the 
garrison  would  thenceforth  speak  to  him  about  capitulating 
with  an  enemy,  from  whom  neither  mercy  nor  honour  was  to 
be  expected* 

The  enemy^  amongst  other  operations,  had  latterly  directed 
their  fire  against  the  front  wall ;  and  as  it  was  built  of  unbaked 
bricks  ana  loose  stones,  the  shells  that  entered  it  buried  them« 
selves  therein,  and  explqding,  did  irreparable  damage  to  the 
work.  The  waU  was  thus  destroyed^  and  its  rubbish  so  filled  up 
the  ditch,  as  to  form  a  fair,  broad  passage  into  the  fort«  The 
breaches  hitherto  made  in  the  wall  had  been  repaired  at  night; 
but  it  was  now  so  completely  battered  down,  that  any  further 
attempts  to  repair  it  were  useless.  A  wdrk  was  therefore 
thrown  up  within  it.  In  fact,  the  fort^  as  well  from  that  cause, 
as  the  want  of  ammunition^  ^e  reduced  strengdi  of  the  garri^ 
son,  and  the  wretchedness  of  its  defenders  from  hunger  and 
thirst,  was  no  longer  tenable,  and  colonel  Young  determined 
upon  its  evacuation.  While  arrangements  for  that  purpose  were 
making  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  colonel  repaired  to  the 
quarters  of  Don  Pedro  Moreno,  to  concert  the  plan  of  the  sally. 
There  he  found  Don  Pedro,  with  several  of  his  Creole  officers, 
and  major  Mauro,  who  then  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  di- 
vision. They  told  the  colonel  that  the  fort  could  yet  be  defend- 
ed, and  that  they  would  do  it  themselves,  without  the  aid  of 
the  Americans.  Colonel  Young,  piqued  at  the  ridiculous  con- 
duct of  major  Mauro,  resolved  to  defer  the  evacuation. 

The  conduct  of  Don  Pedro,  during  the  siege,  had  been 
"base  in  the  extreme.  He  did  not  take  an  active  part  in  the 
(26) 
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defence ;  and,  while  the  gurison  was  suffering  from  hunger 
and  thirst,  he  was  living  in  comparadve  luxury,  upon  supfdies 
he  had  preserved  in  his  house.  Some  trifling  succours,  as  we 
before  observed,  had  been  brought  into  the  fort:  he  speculaled 
on  such  part  of  them  as  he  thought  proper,  and  the  residue 
only  he  permitted  the  importers  to  vend.  He  would  not  even 
allow  the  swine  that  he  had  about  his  house  to  be  killed,  far 
the  use  of  the  men  who  were  defending  his  country,  himsd^ 
and  his  family.  During  their  severe  privations,  he  retailed, 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  pork,  lard,  sugar,  cigars,  and  even  some 
water  which  he  had  collected  in  the  shower.  It  was  dier^ote 
a  general  opinion,  that  the  resistance  of  this  man  to  the  saOy, 
at  the  time  it  was  proposed,  was  merely  made  to  gain  time  to 
skulk  off  with  his  money*  With  such  chiefs  as  this  man,  and 
Padre  Torres,  were  Mina  and  his  brave  officers  and  men  £ttcd 
to  act,  at  this  critical  juncture. 

Colonel  Young  having  determined  to  defend  the  fort  to  the 
last,  declared  that  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  leave  it;  and 
to  this  resolution  he  fell  a  sacrifice. 

On  the  18th,  the  sound  of  the  enemy^s  bugles  echoed  throng 
the  barranca,  and  announced  some  movement  of  the  benegers. 
Their  infantry  at  the  watering  place,  and  at  the  south  end  of 
the  fort,  were  observed  to  be  forming,  and  it  was  supposed  an 
assault  was  impeding.  Preparations  for  defence  were  made 
by  the  besieged,,  who,  although  gready  diminished  in  numbers, 
and  emaciated  by  severe  privations,  yet  resolved  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  the  enemy,  or  die  in  the  breach.  Cokmel 
Young,  ever  on  the  akrt,  made  the  most  of  his  handful  of 
troops.  Sixty  men  were  placed  for  the  defence  of  the  front 
wall ;  and  the  remaining  few  were  so  arranged  as  to  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  assailants  at  the  several  points  at  which  an 
entrance  might  be  gained.  Some  of  the  few  females  who  still 
remained,  aware  of  the  horrors  to  which  they  would  be  ex- 
posed should  the  enemy  succeed,  cheerfully  flew  to  reenforc«: 
the  several  positions^  armed  with  missile  weapons* 

At  one  o'clock,  the  enemy  sounded  the  advance  from  his 
head-quarters,  which  was  repeated  b{yr  his  respective  divisions. 
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Soon  after,  a  strong  column  appeared  on  the  hill,  marching 
down ;  at  the  same  time,  the  division  at  the  watering  place 
ascended  the  hill,  tiH*eaJtening  the  east  side ;  while  the  othet) 
division,  at  the  south  end,  marched  up  the  hill,  carrying  scal- 
ing ladders.  The  enemy  boldly  advanced  along  the  causeway 
to  the  breach,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  from  their  battery 
on  the  hill,  and  in  face  of  the  galling  fire  of  the  garrison  from 
the  two  flanking  works.  When  within  a  few  paces,  the  heavy 
fire  they  encountered  compelled  them  to  halt:  unavailing  were 
the  endeavours  of  their  officers  to  get  them  up  to  the  breach ; 
they  retreated  in  the  utmost  disorder.  At  the  other  points  of 
attack,  they  were  equally  unsuccessful.  At  the  south  end,  the 
hill  being  very  steep,  they  ascended  with  difficulty,  and  soon 
became  exhausted;  and,  as  they  approached,  a  destructive  fire 
was  opened  upon  them,  while  the  women  rolled  down  huge 
nuwses  of  stone.  No  longer  able  to  withstand  so  vigorous  and 
unexpected  an  opposition,  they  withdrew  their  forces,  having 
sustained  a  severe  loss. 

At  that  moment^  a  copious  shower  of  rain  fell :  it  was  the 
first  which  had  refreshed  the  garrison  for  many  days.    The 
enemy  conceived  that  this  was  a  propitious  moment  to  renew 
the  assault,  presuming  that  as  the  fire-arms  would  be  rendered 
unaervices^le  from  the  rain,  superior  numbers  would  enable 
them  to  force  their  way  into  the  fort.     Again  their  martial 
instruments  sounded  the  advance.     The  column  again  moved 
forward,  and  approached  the  breach  with  a  scaling  ladder,  dis- 
playing a  black  flag,  as  a  symbol  of  the  fate  which  awaited  the 
besieged.     Fire-arms  could  not  now  be  used  on  either  side. 
The  enemy  continued  to  press  on,  and  were  opposed  only  by 
missile  weapons.  Fortunately,  at  this  moment,  the  rain  ceased. 
The  defenders  of  the  works  were  invigorated  by  the  shower ; 
and,  when  the  fire-arms  could  be  used,  again  commenced  a 
well-directed  fire.    The  bearers  of  the  scaling  ladder  were 
killed.    The  enemy,  urged  on  by  their  officers,  still  continued 
to  advance ;  but,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  breach,  they  re- 
ceived such  a  galling  discharge,  that  they  again  broke,  flying 
for  shelter  among  the  rocks  and  bushes,  where  they  remained 
until  night  enabled  them  to  retire. 
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In  this  affair,  the  garrison  suffered  a  severe  loss,  but  parti* 
cularly  in  the  death  of  the  gaUant  colonel  Young,  who  glori- 
ously fell,  in  the  moment  of  victory*  On  the  enemy^s  last 
retreat,  the  colonel,  anxious  to  observe  all  their  mevements, 
fearlessly  exposed  his  person,  by  stepping  on  a  large  stone  on 
the  ramparts ;  and,  while  conversing  with  Dr«  Hennessey  on 
the  successes  of  the  day,  and  on  the  dastardly  conduct  of  the 
enemy,  the  last  shot  that  was  fired  from  their  battery  carried 
off  his  head.  Colonel  Young  was  an  officer  whom,  next  to 
Mina,  the  American  part  of  the  division  had  been  accustomed 
to  respei^t  and  admire.  In  every  action,  he  had  been  c<uispi- 
cuous  for  his  daring  courage  and  6kill.  Mina  reposed  un- 
bounded confidence  in  him.  In  the  hour  of  danger^  he  was 
collected,  gave  his  orders  with  precision,  and,  sword  in  hand, 
was  always  in  the  hottest  of  the  combat.  Honour  and  firm* 
ness  mar](ed  all  his  actions.  He  wa$  generous  in  the  extreme, 
and  endured  privations  with  a  cheer^lness  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  ofl|cer  in  the  division.  He  had  been  in  the  United 
States'  service,  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  twenty-ninth  regi- 
ment of  infantry.  His  body  was  interred,  by  the  few  Ameri- 
cans who  could  be  spared  from  duty,  with  every  possible  mark 
of  honour  and  respect;  and  the  general  gloom  which  pervaded 
the  division  on  this  occasion,  was  the  sincerest  tribute  that 
could  be  offered  by  them  to  the  memory  of  their  brave  chief. 

The  command  of  the  division  now  devolved  on  lieutenant 
colonel  Bradbum.  Hopes  were  indulged  by  the  garrison,  that 
the  enemy,  finding  they  could  not  carry  the  {dace  by  stain, 
anrould  raise  the  siege.  But  the  enemy  were  too  well  aware  of 
the  miserable  state  of  the  garrison,  to  allow  such  a  prize  as 
Mina's  officers  to  escape  them.  They  had  likewise  found,  by 
the  extraordinary  defence  of  the  fort,  that  it  contained  a  body 
of  men  highly  dangerous  to  the  royal  cause ;  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  if  Mina  could  be  deprived  of  his  foreign  troops,  he 
would  then  be  incapable  of  causing  the  royaUsts  further  seri^ 
ous  annoyance. 

The  enemy,  on  tl^e  following  day,  evinced  not  the  least  in- 
dication of  raising  the  siege.  And-  the  provisions  and  am- 
munition being  entirely  exhausted,  it  became  iippossible  to 
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bold  possession  of  the  fort  any  longer.  The  abandonment  of  it 
was  therefore  resolved  upon;  and,  every  preparation  having 
been  made,  it  was  determined  that  it  should  take  place  on  the 
nig^t  of  the  19th. 

On  examining  the  state  of  the  treasury,  it  was  found  that 
^re  remained  in  it  only  about  eighteen  thousand  dollars* 
This  comparatively  small  amount  was  caused  by  the  encroach- 
ments that  had  been  made  on  the  funds,  by  the  sums  paid 
Torres  for  provisions;  the  amount  that  had  been  expended  for 
clothing;  a  sum  that  had  been  paid  Don  Pedro  Moreno;  an 
amount  that  had  been  taken  in  doubloons  by  the  general,  for 
die  purpose  of  procuring  provisions;  and  a  sum  that  had  been 
given  to  Don  Pedro,  on  the  night  of  the  ITth,  when  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  a  sally,  which  money  was  carried 
out  by  the  peasantry.  These  were  the  causes  which  had  re- 
duced the  specie  on  hand  to  the  sum  before  mentioned,  which 
amount,  together  with  some  ^are  arms  and  artillery,  w^e 
buried ;  the  limbers  of  the  latter  were  burned,  and  shot  ram- 
med tightly  into  the  guns. 

Every  thmg  being  in  readiness,  the  garrison  prepared  to 
evacuate  the  fort.  A  trying  scene  then  took  place.  The  ne- 
cessity of  abandoning  the  unfortunate  wounded,  whom,  from 
the  naturoof  the  barranca  over  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass, 
it  was  impossible  to  carry  out,  was  itnperious.  The  hospital 
was  filled  with  these  vicdms,  the  majority  of  whom  were  the 
officers  said  men  who  had  accompanied  Mina  from  Soto  la 
Marina :  they  were  incapable  of  bodily  exertion,  the  limbs  of 
the  most  part  being  broken.  The  partmg  with  such  men,  who 
had  fought  so  bravely,  and  who  were  so  devoted  to  the  cause 
tiny  had  espoieed,  was  a  heart-rending  scene.  Some  antici* 
pated  the  hte  that  awaited  them,  and  entreated  their  friends 
to  terminate  their  e»stetice ;  some  indulged  hopes  of  mercy 
from  the  Spaniards;  whUe  others,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and 
despair,  covered  their  facts,  and  were  unable  to  bid  what  they 
considered  a  final  adieu.      , 

At  eleven  o'dock  at  night,  colonel  Bradbum  proceeded  with 
the  division  to  the  aippointed  spot,  whence  the  sally  was  to  be 
made.    The  route  chosen  was  through  the  barranca  before  de- 
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scribed,  and  was  the  only  direction  by  which  there  was  any 
chance  of  escape.  On  airiving  at  the  rendezvous,  cc^onel 
Bradbum  was  surprised  to  find  that  Don  Pedro,  who  had 
reached  there  first,  had  imprudently  permitted  the  women  and 
children  to  precede  the  march.  They  soon  got  into  confusion, 
and  by  their  screams  alarmed  the  enemy ;  and  dius  apprized 
them  of  what  was  in  agitation.  From  Ae  difficulty  which  the 
barranca  presented,  it  was  impracticable  for  the  troops  to  re- 
main formed  in  their  march,  and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  they  soon  dispersed ;  every  one  ex- 
ploring his  path,  and  endeavouring  to  take  care  of  himself. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  barranca,  the  picquets  and  sentries  of 
the  enemy  were  encountered;  with  whom  a  continual  skir- 
mishing prevailed*  Maiky  of  the  fugitives  dropped  down  firom 
weakness ;  others  were  shot  by  the  random  fire  of  tbe  enemy. 
The  screams  of  the  women,  die  reports  of  the  enemy's  mus- 
kets, the  cries  of  those  who  fell,  the  groans  of  the  wounded, 
and  the  intense  darkness  which  reigned  around,  gave  to  the 
scene  indescribable  horror.  Some  few  were  so  dismayed,  par- 
ticularly of  the  females,  that  they  returned  to  the  fort;  pre- 
ferring the  chance  of  a  pardon  to  the  risk  of  that  destruction 
which  then  seemed  inevitable.  The  greater  part,  however, 
by  the  dawn,  had  gained  the  opposite  summit  of  the  tuuTanca. 
Here,  many  of  them  flattered  themselves,  the  danger  was  over; 
but  the  foreigners,  being  ignorant  of  the  topography  of  tbe 
place,  wa-e  uncertain  which  way  to  direct  their  course,  fear- 
ing that  every  step  might  [^oe  them  in  the  power  of  die  ene- 
my. They  marched  on  as  chance  directed  them,  in  parties  of 
two,  three,  or  six.  Soon  after  day-light,  they  were  beset  by 
parties  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,,  who  had  been  ordered  along 
the  summit  of  the  barranca,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the 
garrison  had  evacuated  Ae  fort.  Another  scene  of  horror  be- 
gan : — the  enemy's  cavalry  rushed  in  among  the  flying  and 
kneeling  individuals.  No  quarter  was  given.  Cut  to  pieces 
by  the  sword,  or  perforated  with  lances,  the  greater  psut  of  the 
fugitives  were  destroyed.  The  few  who  escaped,  among 
whom  was  Don  Pedro  Moreno,  owed  their  pres^vation  to  die 
dense  and  foggy  state  of  the  atmosphere.    The  clothes  and 
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money  found  on  the  victims,  were  looked  upon  as  prizes  by 
the  cavalry  soldiers,  who  for  that  reason  preferred  the  killing 
to  making  prisoners  of  them ;  for  if  they  had  spared  their 
lives,  and  conducted  them  as  prisoners  to  head-quarters,  the. 
booty  would  not  have  been  so  great,  as^  in  that  case,  they  might 
have  lost  the  clothes. 

The  next  morning,  die  enemy  entered  die  deserted  fort  in 
triumph.  Then  ensued  a  tragedy,  by  the  orders  of  the  infu- 
riated Lifian,  which  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  depict  in  colours 
sufficiendy  strong.  The  hospital,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
was  filled  with  wounded;  a  large  majority  of  whom  were  fo- 
reigners, principally  Americans.  _ 

Those  who  could  hobble  to  the  square,  a  few  paces  distant, 
were  made  to  do  so,  while  those  whose  fractured  limbs  would 
not  permit  them  to  move,  were  inhumanly  dragged  along  the 
ground  U>  the  fetal  spot.  There  stood  the  ferocious  Linan, 
feasting  on  the  spectacle.  Regardless  of  their  miserable  situa- 
tion, of  their  former  gallant  conduct,  of  the  clemency  and  re- 
spect which  they  had  shown  to  royalist  prisoners ;— unmindful 
of  all  these  considerations,  he  ordered  them  to  be  stripped  of 
aU  their  clothes,  and  shot  down,  one  by  one. 

Linan  occupied  three  days  in  compelling  the  other  prisoners 
that  were  found  in  the  fort,  to  demolish  the  works ;  which 
being  eflfected,  he  ordered  them  to  be  brought  to  the  square 
and  there  shot.  One  of  the  prisoners,  just  before  he  was  shot, 
discovered  the  place  where  the  treasure  and  other  articles 
were  buried,  but  this  information  could  not  save  his  life.         -^ 

Thus  terminated  the  siege  of  Sombrero.  Out  of  the  two  ; 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  men  who  had  entered  the  fort  with  / 
Mina,  fifty  only  escaped. 

Linan,  after  having  completed  the  destruction  of  the  fort, 
returned  to  Villa  de  Leon,  exulting  in  the  exploits  which  he  had 
performed.  It  may  not  be  amiss  tp  give  a  short  sketch  of  his 
origin  and  career,  from  the  information  we  have  derived  from 
respectable  sources,— from  some  Spanish  European  officers. 
Pasqual  Linan,  at  the  time  that  Ferdinand  entered  France, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  ranks.     He  followed  the  king  in  the  capa- 
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city  of  a  servant,  and  remained  with  him  till  his  return  ta 
Spain.  Ferdinand  became  much  attached  to  him ;  and,  de- 
sirous of  displaying  his  generosity  to  Linan,  for  the  services 
he  had  rendered  him,  requested  him  to  name  the  manner  in 
which  he  could  best  requite  his  fidelity.  ^  Make  me  a  ma- 
riscal  de  campo,"  said  Linan.  The  king,  although  perhaps 
surprised  at  such  a  request,  was  at  the  same  time  so  pleased 
with  the  manner  in  which  Linan  had  made  it,  that  he  said 
^^  Muy  bien."  Accordingly,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Span- 
ish officers,  Pasqual  Lifian  was  created  a  mariscal  de  campo, 
and  sent  to  Mexico,  as  inspector  general.  He  is  deficient  m 
education,  and  although  his  personal  appearance  is  imposing, 
his  manners  are  so  coarse,  and  his  conversation  so  illiterate, 
that  he  disgusts  those  of  both  sexes  who  have  any  intercourse 
with  him;  H«  is  hated  and  despised  by  his  subaltern  officers, 
and  although  they  allow  he  has  animal  courage,  yet  they  can 
discover  in  him  no  other  than  ti^is,  almost  the  least,  requisite 
for  a  commander  in  chief.  During  die  siege  of  Sombr»t>,  he 
never  moved  from  his  head-quarters.  He  trusted  to  other 
officers,  entirely,  for  the  {danning  and  execution  of  all  the  ope- 
rations. 

It  would  be  neither  just  nor  generous  to  infer  from  the  coo- 
duct  of  Linan,  that  his  officers  approved  of  his  sanguinary 
measures,  nor  do  we  wish  that  conclusions  should  be  drawn 
against  the  Spanish  character,  generally,  because  many  of  the 
agents  of  its  barbarous  and  vindictive  government  have  acted 
like  the  monster  Li^n.  We  have  seen  many  Spanish  officers, 
whose  humane,  generous,  and  noble  feelings,  would  have  done 
honour  to  any  country. 

Those  attached  to  the  European  regiments  under  Linan^s 
orders,  particularly  interfered  to  stop  his  cruel  proceedings. 
They  begged  him  to  defer  the  execution  of  the  prisoners,  until 
he  consulted  the  viceroy.  Although  they  found  him  inexorable, 
they  continued  urging  the  point  to  the  last  moment,  openly 
expressing  their  abhorrence  of  his  savage  acts.  We  after- 
wards understood,  that  a  pardon  for  the  prisoners  did  actually 
arrive  from  Mexico ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for  their  blood  had 
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silready  'satiated  the  vengeance  of  the  brutal  Linan.  Upon  his 
head  therefore  rests  the  wanton  slaughter  of  the  gallant  foreign- 
ers and  others,  who  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  to  him  do  we  im-^ 
pute  the  horrors  which  marked  the  conquest  of  Sombrero. 

The  Spanish  officers  speak  in  terms  of  the  strongest  indig- 
nation and  disgust  of  the  dreadful  scenes  committed  by  this 
tnan,  and  even  the  citizens  of  his  own  politics,  who  have  had 
any  public  transactions  with  him,  hold  him  in  fear  and  abhor- 
rence. He  is  at  present,  we  believe,  in  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz, 
of  which  province  he  is  governor.  His  conduct  there  haa 
been  so  base,  and  so  scandalous,  as  to  cover  him  with  the 
odium  not  only  of  the  inhabitants  generally,  but  even  of  hia 
own  countrymen. 


(27) 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

General  ^fina  proceeds  to  the  fort  of  Los  JRemedhs'^Arrival  of 
some  of  the  fugitives  there  from  Sombrero — Description  of 
the  fort  of  Los  Remedios^  or  San  Gregorto — Advance  of 
Linan  against  the  fort — Mina  marches  outy  with  nine  hun- 
dred men — Description  of  these  troops^-^A  refection  of  great 
importance  to  the  United  States — ^Meeting  of  the  general 
-with  the  remnant  of  his  division,  near  the  Tlachiftiera — 
Siege  laid  to  Los  Remedios — Mina  advances  agmnst,  and 
takes  Biscocho — Execution  of  the  garrison — Advance  agcdnst^ 
and  capture  of  San  Luis  de  la  Paz — Clemency  of  ifina  to- 
wards the  garrison — Attack  on  San  Miguel — Retreat  there* 
from,  and  arrival  at  the  Valle  de  Santiago — A  description  of 
it — Continuation  of  events  connected  with  Minces  movements 
^^Disgraceful  conduct  of  Padre  Torres-^-Continuation  of  ^ 
events  at  the  fort — Repulse  of  the  enemy^-^ortie  on  one  of 
his  batteries — Minors  operations  continued — Flight  of  the 
patriots  from  the  field  at  La  Caxa — Mina  visits  Xauxilla, 
and  thence  proceeds  to  the  Valle  de  Santiago — Skirmish  with 
Orrantioj  and  Mina^s  arrival  at  La  Caxa. 

BAFFLED  in  every  effort  te  succour  Sombrero,  Mina 
remained  for  several  days  in  the  mountains  in  its  neighbour- 
'  hood,  with  a  small  body  of  cavalry.  Having  sent  several 
messages  to  Padre  Torres,  to  urge  him  to  order  up  troops  for 
the  relief  of  the  fort,  or  to  cover  the  movements  of  its  garrison, 
but  receiving  only  trifling  and  evasive  answers,  he  resolved 
to  repair  to  the  head-quarters  of  Torres,  and  there  personally 
incite  that  chieftain  to  the  performance  of  his  engagements. 
Taking  with  him,  therefore,  an  escort  of  one  hundred  of  the 
cavalry  of  Ortiz,  he  proceeded  to  Los  Remedios,  on  die  17th, 
two  days  prior  to  the  evacuation  and  fall  of  Sombrero.  The 
road  lay  across  the  plain  of  Silao.  While  crossing  it,  between 
the  town  of  that  name  and  the  Villa  de  Leon,  he  encountered 
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a  body  of  two  hundred  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Mina,  with 
his  usual  gallantry  and  skill,  led  his  men  into  action,  and  in 
^a  few  minutes  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  with  some  loss.  They 
lost  their  commander,  who  was  dragged  oflF  his  horse  by  a 
l(xzo^  and  killed.         ' 

Mina,  upon  his  arrival  at  Los  Remedios,  found  Padre  Torres 
assiduously  engaged'in  strengthening  his  position,  in  victual- 
ling it,  and  making  every  preparation  against  the  siege  which 
he  anticipated  would  be  laid  to  it,  after  the  reduction  of 
Sombrero.  He  had  taken  none  of  the  steps  that  he  had 
promised,  and  which  he  ought  to  have  taken,  to  afford  as- 
sistance to  Sombrero.  Under  the  direction  of  Mina,  the  aid 
he  could  have  given  might  have  prevented  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  plans  of  the  enemy,  and  might  probably  have  led 
to  their  destruction.  At  the  pressing  solicitations  of  Mina, 
Torres  issued  an  order  to  some  of  his  commandants  to  repair 
as  soon  as  possible  with  their  troops  to  Los  Remedios ;  but 

*  Lazo  is  the  name  of  the  rope,  for  the  use  of  which  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
cans are  so  justly  celebrated.  In  rustic  life,  it  is  usually  applied  to  the 
purpose  of  catching  the  stock  of  various  kinds  on  a  farm.  A  child  of  five  or 
six  years  old,  conmiences  his  experiments  with  a  piece  of  packthread,  and 
exercises  his  ingenuity  on  the  poultry  about  the  house :  afterwards,  he  at- 
tacks the  pig^ ;  and  as  he  grows  up,  he  ventures  to  throw  his  lazo  upon 
calves  and  colts «  and  thus,  by  the  time  he  arrives  at  manhood,  he^ias  learn- 
ed to  use  it  with  astonishing  precision.  It  is  a  well  made  rope,  of  about  an 
inch  in  circumference,  aad  in  length  from  ten  to  fifteen  yards. 

Wild  cattle  are  caught  by  peasants,  mounted  on  horses  trained  for  that 
express  purpose  ;  and,  to  be  broken  and  trained  to  it,  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant requisites  of  a  Mexican  horse.  Since  the  revolution,  the  lazo  has  been 
oflen  resorted  to,  among  a  flying  enemy.  An  expert  thrower  wt}l  strike  his 
object  almost  to  a  certainty,  at  a  distance  of  from  eig^t  to  ten  yards.  The 
instant  a  horse  trained  to  the  service,  finds  that  the  rope  has  taken,  he  will 
suddenly  stop,  although  at  full  speed ;  then  wheeling  on  his  haunches,  sets 
oflf  in  a  full  gallop  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  effect  is  irresistible.  The 
man  is  instantly  brought  to  the  ground.  If  it  be  upon  cattle  that  the  lazo 
is  thrown,  the  flight  of  the  animal  is  instantly  arrested ;  and  he  is^bliged 
to  follow  the  horse,  or  choke.  With  the  greatest  ease,  a  peasant  will  throw 
t]l«  lazo  round  the  horns  or  legs  of  a  bull,  and  thus  keep  the  wildest  and 
most  vicious  animal  in  subjection,  without  losing  his  seat.  The  constant 
use  of  the  lazo,  from  early  infancy,  can  alone  account  for  the  extraordinarj* 
dexterity  he  displays  in  casting  it. 
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alas !  this  order  was  issued  too  late  to  be  of  use  to  Sombrero. 
For  while  they  were  collecting,  advices  of  the  disaster  of  die 
fort,  reached  Los  Remedios.  This  event  affected  the  general 
deeply.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  conceal  his  conflicting 
emotions  of  sorrow,  for  many  of  his  brave  companions,  who 
he  presumed  had  fallen  in  the  struggle;  and  of  indignation,  at 
the  shameful  neglect  of  Torres  in  not  having  made  seasonable 
exertions  in  favour  of  *  Sombrero,  He  preserved,  however, 
his  usual  serenity,  well  Igjowing,  that  either  reproaches  or 
despondency  must  produce  bad  effects  at  the  then  juncture  of 
affairs. 

A  few  of  Mina's  officers  and  men  reached  Los  Remedios,  and 
from  them  he  obtained  details  of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen 
them ;  but  of  the  extent  of  the  loss  he  was  still  uninformed. 
He  despatched  several  persons  to  seek  out  the  foreigners,  and 
conduct  them  to  him.  Thirty-one  only  were  found;  but, 
nevertheless,  Mina  still  indulged  the  hope,  that  as  the  saUy 
had  been  effected  at  riight  by  the  barranca,  the  rest  of  the 
troops  might  have  gained  the  mountains  near  Sombrero,  where 
they  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  cavalry  of  Ortiz. 

Advices  also  reached  the  fort,  that  Linan,  flushed  widi  his 
late  success,  was  advancing  with  reenforcements  against  Los 
Remedios.  This  movement  of  his  was  anticipated,  but  it  was 
likewise  supposed  that  it  would  be  the  close  of  his  career. 
This  opinion  was  founded  upon  the  strength  of  the  fort,  and 
the  arrangements  made  for  harassing  the  enemy. 

The  fort  of  Los  Remedios,  or  as  it  is  called  by  the  royalists, 
San  GregoriOy  was  situated  on  a  lofty,  though  not  extensive 
range  of  Aiountains,  rising  abrupdy  out  of  the  delightful  plains 
of  Penjamo  and  Silao,  in  the  province  of  Guanaxuato ;  being 
distant  from  the  city  of  that  name  south-south-west  about 
twelve  leagues,  from  Sombrero  south  about  eighteen,  and 
from  Penjamo  east-north-east  four  leagues.  From  the  plain, 
the  road  wound  up  the  declivities  of  the  mountain,  (and  in 
some  places  it  was  remarkably  steep)  by  a  ridge,  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  tvtfTmiles  to  the  highest  elevation  of  the  fort  called 
Tepeaca.  From  that  point  the  hiU' again  descended,  widen- 
ing a  considerable  distance  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  to 
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.  the  extremity  of  the  fort  which  was  denominated  Pansacola. 
The  ascent  was  not  fortified  either  by  nature  or  art  until 
arriving  at  a  place  called  La  Cueva^  at  about  one-third  of  its 
height  from  the  plain;  whence  the  road  continued, by  a  difficult, 
narrow,  and,  in  places,  very  steep  ridge,  4p  to  Tepeaca.  On 
tfie  left  of  La  Cueva,  the  ridge  was  skirted  by  a  tremendous 
precipice  of  from  one  to  two  himdred  feet  perpendicular  height ; 
which  continued  on  that  side  of  the  fort,  with  litde  variation, 
to  Pansacola.  On  the  right  of  La  Cueva,  the  ridge  was  like- 
wise bounded  by  a  precipice,  to  within  a  few  paces  of  a  small 
work  called  Santa  Rosalia.  From  the  termination  of  this 
precipice,  a  wall  of  three  feet  in  thickness  extended  up  to 
Tepeaca,  Between  these  two  points  the  ascent  of  the  barranca 
was  easy,  and  from  thence  to  Pansacola,  it  was  naturally  de- 
fended by  a  continuation  of  bold,  elevated,  and  broken  ground* 
At  this  place  there  was  a  small  passage  into  the  fort,  but  the 
precipices  made  the  access  to  it  very  dangerous.  In  short, 
the  whole  of  the  fort,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  entrance 
at  Pansacola,  and  that  part  on  the  right  of  the  road  ascending 
to  Tepeaca,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  work  of  Santa  Rosalia,  was 
surrounded  by  a  continuance  of -awful  precipices,  forming  bar- 
rancas immensely  deep,  and  from  one  to  three  hundred  yards 
in  width;  and  it  was  at  these  places  only,  or  at  the  gate  at  La 
Cueva  that  an  entrance  could  possibly  be  gained  into  the  fort. 
At  La  Cueva,  wh«*e  the  ridge  ascending  into  the  fort  was  only 
thirty  feet  in  breadth,  a  traverse  wall  was  thrown  up  on  which 
were  mounted  two  guns.  The  work  next  above  La  Cueva  was 
a  small  half-moon  battery  of  one  gun  called  Santa  Rosalia, 
which  raked  the  wall  up  to  the  next  battery  called  La  Libert^ 
This  was  a  work  of  two  guns,  which  enfiladed  the  space  down 
to  Santa  Rosalia.  Above  La  Libertad  was  a  small  one  gun 
battery,  and  above  it  Santa  Barbara,  a  battery  of  two  guns, 
which  conunanded  the  others ;  while  Tepeaca,  mounting  two 
guns,  crowned  the  whole,  commanding  the  barranca,  and  the 
heights  on  its  opposite  side;  but,  from  its  great  elevation, 
it  did  not  command  the  works  of  the  fort.  Across  the  only 
weak  part  of  Pansacola  a  breastwork  was  thrown  up,  merel)' 
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to  cover  infantry,  as  the  dii&cultieB  of  its  approach  rendered 
it  secure,  if  defended  by  a  few  steady  troops. 

One  height,  in  front  of  Pansacola,  commanded  the  fbrt,  and 
Kkewise  a  hill,  opposite  to  Tepeaca ;  but,  from  the  difficulty 
of  ascending  the  latter,  owing  to  its  extraordinary  steepness, 
Torres,  and  colonel  Noboa  who  had  examined  it,  considered 
it  was  impossible  to  transport  artillery  to  that  summit.  In 
fact,  the  strengdi  of  this  fort,  whose  natural  advantages  were 
so  much  improved  by  art,  seemed  to  warrant  the  opinion,  that, 
protected  by  a  garrison  of  resolute  men,  it  would  be  impreg- 
nable. 

Within  the  fort,  near  Pansacola,  was  a  well  afibtding  a  con- 
stant supply  of  water  that  had  never  yet  been  found  deficient 
even  in  seasons  of  drought;  there  was  likewise  a  large  rivulet 
which  ran  through  the  barranca  on  the  left  of  the  fort,  and 
washed  the  feet  of  the  precipices.  This  stream,  during  die 
rainy  season,  and  for  two  or  three  months  afterwards,  yielded 
abundance  of  water.  It  was  therefore  deemed  impracticable 
to  deprive  the  garrison  of  a  supply  of  water.  The  fort  was 
victualled  with  twenty  thousand  fanegas  (about  one  and  a 
half  bushel  English  measure  to  the  fanega)  of  Indian  corn^  ten 
thousand  of  wheats  a  large  quantity  of  flour,  six  hundred  head 
of  cattle^  two  thousand  sheep  or  goats ^  and  three  hundred  large 
hogs.  The  supply  of  ammunition  was  considerable,  besides 
a  quantity  of  nitre,  sulphur,  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  The  gar- 
rison of  the  fort  consisted  of  about  fifteen  hundred  troops,  of 
whom  three  hundred  had  been  trained  for  iniantry  by  colonel 
Noboa,  and  were  under  tolerable  discipline.  The  rest  of  die 
troops  formed  a  motly  group,  undisciplined,  but  brave. 

When  Mina  arrived  at  the  fort,  its  works  were  in  many 
parts  defective;  but,  by  the  exertions  of  his  officers,  and  four- 
teen hundred  peasantry  who  were  kept  there  for  that  duty, 
they  were  placed  in  a  more  perfect  order.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  in  the  fort,  including  the  peasantry,  women  and 
children,  was  about  three  thousand. 

As  the  enemy  could  not  succeed  in  their  attempts  to  carry 
5>ombrero  by  assault,  it  was  presumable  they  could  never  so 
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carry  the  fort  of  Los  Remedios,  since  .the  latter  presented  so 
many  more  obstacles  to  such  an  endeavour^  than  the  formen 
To  attempt  to  reduce  it  by  famine  was  considered  as  prepos- 
terous, as  it  would  consume  much  more  time  than  the  enemy 
could  devote  to  such  an  operation.  In  short,  the  fort  was  deem- 
ed capable  of  withstanding  a  siege  of  at  least  twelve  months. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  descritjng  the  fort  of  Los 
Remedios,  in  order  to  show  that  if  Torres  had  been  a  man 
possessing  even  true  patriotism,  without  military  discernment, 
and  had  acted  with  zeal  and  good  faith  towards  Mina,  he  would 
have  advised  the  latter  to  have  repaired  with  all  his  officers 
and  men  to  Los  Remedios,  there  to  have  concentrated  their 
forces,  and  formed  their  plan  of  future  operations.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  Torres  induced  Mina  to  remain  at  Sombrero,  by 
deluding  him  with  hollow  promises  of  supplies  of  provisions 
and  troops,  imtil  his  prospects  were  blasted  by  the  destruction 
of  his  division.  It  is  impossible  dierefore  for  us  not  to  accuse 
Torres  of  treachery  or  ignorance,  and  in  fact  of  both,  in  all  his 
conduct  towards  Mina.     But  let  us  resume  our  narrative. 

It  was  determined  between  Torres  and  Mina,  that  while  the 
former  should  remain  in  defence  of  the  fort,  the  latter  should 
take  the  command  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  for  the  purpose  of 
harassing  the  enemy,  by  infesting  the  roads,  and  preventing 
supplies  from  reaching  them.  Meanwhile,  Linan  was  enabled, 
in  consequence  of  the  severe  blow  which  he  had  struck  at 
Sombrero,  to  advance,  with  a  strong  reenforcement,  against 
L.OS  Remedios ;  and  on  the  27th,  a  division  of  his  army  made 
its  appearance  before  that  place. 

Mina  thereon  withdrew  from  the  fort  with  nine  hundred 
cavalry,  widi  the  view  already  stated.  He  wished  to  take 
yfith  him  all  his  officers,  but  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
Torres,  who  considered  them  of  the  highest  importance  for 
the  defence  of  the  fort,  he  left  the  whole  behind  him,  with  the 
exception  of  his  aid  de  camp.  It  is  true,  that  these  officers 
were  of  essential  consequence,  for  the  defence  of  the  fort, 
but  the  loss  to  Mina  was  most  serious ;  for  had  he  taken 
them  with  him,  there  would  have  been  more  likelihood  of 
his  accomplishing  his  views,  than  when  he  was  dependent 
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Upon  men  among  the  patriot  officers,  whose  characters  and 
abilities  he  had  yet  to  ascertain.  Perhaps  there  is  no  circum* 
stance  in  Mina's  career,  that  displays  more  clearly  his  ge- 
nerous and  magnanimous  disposition,  than  his  thus  yielding  to 
the  importunities  of  Torres,  after  the  shameful  manner  in 
which  the  latter  had  neglected  him  at  Sombrero.  He  was 
now  to  take  the  field  with  a  body  of  irregular  troops,  withoat 
even  the  semblance  of  discipline,  and  without  possessing  ei- 
ther confidence  in  him,  or  in  oqe  another,  and  to  Ater  on  aa 
active  campaign,  which  peculiarly  required  the  aid  of  experi- 
enced officers.  However,  to  do  his  best  was  all  that  was  left  to 
him;  and  he  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  his  offi- 
cers would  essentially  contribute  to  baffle  the  enemy^s  designs 
upon  Los  Remedios. 

The  general  marched  to  the  Tlachiquera^  an  hacienda  nev 
the  cantonment  of  Ortiz,  on  the  heights  of  Guanaxuato,  tea 
les^es  north  of  the  city  of  Guanaxuato,  by  the  route  of  the 
mountain^  He  had  ordered  Don  Encamacion  Ortiz  to  meet 
him  at  the  hacienda,  and  there  he  expected  to  have  found  the 
greater  part  of  the  officers  and  men  of  his  own  division,  who, 
he  still  flattered  himself,  had  survived  the  disasters  of  Som- 
brero. 

We  have  before  noticed  the  loose  financial  and  mililluy  re- 
gulations prevailing  among  the  patriots,  within  the  command 
of  Padre  Torres ;  but  it  is  now  necessary  to  describe  particu- 
larly the  troops  as  arrayed  under  the  orders  of  JVfina,  to  de- 
monstrate the  great  disadvantages  he  was  obliged  to  contend 
agsunst. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  revolution,  it  will  have  been  per- 
ceived by  our  former  statements,  that  there  were  periods  at 
which  several  divisions  had  attained  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  discipline  and  regularity,  under  Morelos,  Matamoros,  the 
Rayons,  Teran,  Victoria,  and  other  distinguished  patriot  offi- 
cers ;  but,  from  the  want  of  a  cordial  understanding  among 
those  chieft,  the  cause  of  the  republic  had  retrograded,  as  we 
have  already  noted. 

In  the  latter  stages  of  the  revolution,  capable  and  experienced 
men  were  scarce ;  there  was  no  opportunity  for  selection ;  die 
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xommandants  were  not  only  illiterate  men^  but  unfortunately 
men  who  entered  into  the  cause  of  their  country,  as  into  an 
adventure  or  speculation,  and  who  made  their  own  convenience 
or  personal  views  paramount  the  success  of  the  revolution,  or 
the  interests  of  their  country.  s 

The  funds  which  ought  to  have  Been  appropriated  for 
the  pay  and  equipment  of  their  troops,  were  absorbed  and 
squandered  by  the  commandants  and  their  satellites*^  With 
no  check  upon  their  cupidity,  they  enriched  themselves  with 
impunity.  The  troops  were  allowed  to  live  at  their  respec- 
tive homes,  and  were  never  called  together  but  on  a  pressing 
emergency.  When  they  did  assemble,  each  man  was  clothed 
as  suited  his  particular  taste  or  circumstances.  The  soldier 
received  no  pay,  unless  in  active  service,  and  then  it  was  only 
two  reals  per  day,  out  of  which  he  supported  himself.  On 
Sunday  they  would  assemble  at  a  pueblo,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  hearing  mass,  and  of  receiving,  when  the  commanders 
chose  to  be  in  funds  to  supply  them,  a  hat,  or  shirt,  and 
.  sometimes  a  dollar  or  two,  not  on  the  score  of  pay  of  which 
no  rolls  were  kept,  but  as  a  gracious  donation.  Beyond  this 
they  were  seldom  supplied ;  in  short,  they  were  generally  to 
be  seen  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  covered  with  a  mangas  or  a  blan- 
ket. The  only  exception  to  this  description  were  the  escoltas 
(escorts)  of  the  commandants,  consisting  of  from  ten  to  fifty 
men,  agreeably  to  the  means  and  consequence  of  the  command- 
ants. These  were' picked  men,  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves for  courage.  They  were  well  dressed,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  commandant ;  were  mounted  on  excellent  horses, 
9nd  were  generally  well  armed ;  they  acted  as  a  body  guard 
tQ  the  commandant,  with  whom  they  fled  when  it  became 
necessary. 

The  whole  of  the  troops,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  the 
forts,  were  cavalry,  a  horse  being  given  to  each  man,  which 
he  was  obliged  to  protect  from  the  enemy.  Living  at  their 
respective  houses,  they  were  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  on 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  instead  of  uniting  for  common 
defence,  each  man  was  provident  for  his  own  safety.  The 
commandants  of  the  districts  asserted,  that  this  was  the  only 
(28) 
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way  to  save  their  men,  aa  the  incursions  of  the  enemy  woaU 
nor  permit  them  to  be  embodied  in  troops  or  squadrons.  This 
system,  it  is  true,  had  in  some  degree  become  necessary;  but 
it  was  a  fatal  necessity,  created  by  the  vicious  character  of  die 
commandants  themselves,  who  amassed  and  dissipated  the 
resources  of  the  countr)',  for  their  own  personal  gradficatioDs, 
in  place  of  devoting  them  to  clothing  and  subsisting  a  respect- 
able body  of  troops. 

Whenever  their  soldiers  were  to  be  collected,  it  was  usually 
accomplished,  by  despatching  persons  around  the  country, 
with  orders  for  them  to  repair  to  an  appointed  rendezvous, 
which  they  obeyed  at  their  pleasm-e.  The  men  generally  ap- 
pointed their  own  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  command- 
ants of  the  district,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  captains, 
majors,  colonels,  and  brigadiers,  who  had  once  been  fidd 
labourers,  mayor  domos,  or  arrieros,  (muleteers.)  Few  of 
them  could  read  or  write,  and  none  of  them  had  any  preten- 
sions to  military  knowledge  of  any  kind.  They  had  been 
chosen  by  their  companions  for  personal  intrepidity  and  ac- 
tivity, qualities,  in  their  estimation,  of  primary  importance ; 
and  which  the  most  of  them  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree. 
It  is  hence  obvious,  that  no  discipline  nor  military  arrange- 
ments could  exist  among  such  troops  and  officers.  Incapable 
of  forming  in  line  with  precision,  unaccustomed  to  any  sortoi 
uniformity  in  the  language  of  command,  or  the  practice  of 
even  reducing  or  forming  column,  they  were  no  more  than  a 
disunited  mob,  destitute  alike  of  the  knowledge  of  arriving  at, 
and  the  sense  of  the  importance  of,  compactness  and  unity  of 
action.  The  confidence  which  a  disciplined  soldier  places  is 
the  support  of  his  companions,  the  result  of  a  simultaneous 
motion  at  command,  was  unknown  to  them.  But,  notwidi- 
standing  aH  these  defects,  their  natural  bravery  enabled  them 
occasionally  to  perform  most  daring  exploits.  They  charged 
desperately,  in  loose  and  broken  masses ;  and,  if  they  succeeded 
in  piercing  the  enemy^s  line^made  great  havoc;  but  if  checked, 
they  broke.  It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  rsdly  them.  Like 
Scythians,  they  came  down  in  a  hail  storm,  and  retired  in  a 
cloud,  each  man  seeking  his  safety  in  flight,  not  like  diacipUned 
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troq>s  when  broken,  to  rall}^  and  form  at  some  convenient  po- 
sition, but  to  save  themselves  altogether.  In  these  scenes, 
the  fl)ring  soldiers,  and  particularly  the  officers,  frequently  gave 
proofs  of  great  personal  valour  and  presence  of  mind. 

The  Mexican,  mounted  on  his  horse  on  whose  speed  and 
activity  he  can  rely,  places  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in 
him.  Neither  showers  of  balls  nor  the  numbers  of  his  oppo- 
nents dismay  him.  The  officers  dash  in  among  the  enemy, 
and,  perfectly  regardless  how  their  men  act,  seem  only  in- 
tent on  setting  them  an  example  of  courage.  When  com- 
pelled to  retreat  before  superior  numbers,  the  Mexican,  in- 
stead of  jading  his  favourite  horse,  proportions  his  flight  to 
the  speed  of  his  pursuers ;  and  if  he  perceive  one  or  two  of 
the  enemy  detached  from  their  main  body,  he  will  face  round 
and  give  them  battle  in  presence  of  the  re^t.  In  short,  we 
know,  from  frequent  personal  observation,  that  no  men  pos- 
sess more  innate  courage  than  the  Mexican  Creole.  He 
has  every  necessary  ingredient  to  form  the  soldier;  and, 
as  an  individual,  seated  on  his  usually  high  spirited  horse, 
with  his  sword  and  lance,,  is  as  formidable  an  opponent  as 
apy  in  the  world.  But  for  want  of  discipline  and  military 
regulation,  the  Creoles  are  of  little  use  when  embodied,  and 
can  easily  be  put  to  the  rout.  Hence  the  royalists,  whose 
troops  are  composed  of  artillery  and  trained  infantry,  besides 
cavalry,  have  been  enabled  to  gain  advantages  over  them ;  and 
more  especially  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  treating, 
when  the  destinies  of  the  republic  were  in  the  hands  of  such 
men  as  Padre  Torres  and  his  commandant^. 

This  description  of  the  Creoles  is  not  peculiar  to  those  of 
IVIexico;  but  may  with  a  litde  modification  be  considered,  we 
think,  as  a  correct  one  of  those  of  all  the  Spanish  setdements 
on  the  American  continent.  The  natural  qualities  of  this  race, 
their  intrepidity,  their  capacity  to  endure  hardships  and  pri- 
vations, their  sobriety,  their  self  possession,  and  their  abste- 
miousness, are  qualities  so  well  calculated  for  military  enter- 
prise, that  the  intelligent  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that 
discipline  alone  is  necessary  to  render  them,  in  their  own 
country  and  climate,  the  most  formidable  and  effective  soldiers. 
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Shall  this  fine  race  of  people  become  free  and  independent^ 
and  allies  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States^  or  are  they  to 
become  like  the  Asiatics^  in  circumstances  nearly  similar^  the 
subjugators  of  their  own  country  under  European  dtscipUne^ 
and  the  terror  and  scourge  of  adjacent  coicntries  ?  Who  can 
foresee  what  might  be  accomplished  by  two  hundred  thousand 
Mexican  Creoles^  versed  in  the  tactics  of  this  day^  -with  ambv- 
tious  European  leaders  ?  This  is  a  subject  which  opens  a 
wide  field  Tor  reflection,  and  particularly  merits  the  regard  <rf 
the  American  statesman. 

The  equipments  of  the  patriots  have  already  been  briefly 
noticed.  Their  ammunition  was  in  general  of  their  own 
manufacture.  The  physical  resources  of  the  country  arc  su- 
perabundant, with  any  common  management.  For  Mexico 
abounds  with  salt  petre :  the  craters  of  her  volcanoes  jrield 
sulphur;  while  the  forests  afford  charcoal.  Thus,  although 
the  manufacture  be  rude,  they  can  make  quantities  of  powder. 
Flints  are  found  in  the  rivulets  of  the  mountains;  and  from  the 
bowels  of  the  latter  are  extracted  lead,  copper  and  iron,  as  well 
as  gold  and  silver.  They  have  thus  the  means  within  them- 
selves of  carrj'ing  on  war ;  but  the  want  of  artists  and  mecha- 
nics renders  their  productions  of  but  little  use  to  them. 

The  body  of  nine  hundred  cavalry,  which  was  placed  under 
M ina's  command,  was  composed  of  men  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed, who  may  be  properly  styled  Mexican  Cossacks.  Hosts 
of  officers  were  among  them :  a  corps  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  would  be  commanded  by  brigadiers,  or  colonels ;  colonels 
again  would  command  a  body  of  fifty  men.  The  subalterns 
were  numerous ;  in  one  body  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
commanded  by  a  brigadier,  there  were  above  eighteen  captains. 
Different  descriptions  of  arms  were  found  in  the  same  com- 
pany; and  a  just  subordination  was  unknown  among  them. 

With  sUch  troops  was  Miha  now  destined  to  act.  Almost 
any  other  man  would  have  been  filled  with  desponding  appre- 
hensions, under  such  circumstances.  But,  although  he  was 
aware  of  their  want  of  discipline,  yet  as  he  had  seen  the  same 
description  of  troops  behave  well  in  the  affair  of  San  Juan  dc 
los  Llanos,  and  as  in  the  recent  attack  on  the  enemy's  cax-alry 
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between  Leon  and  Silao,  he  had  been  an  eyewitness  of  their 
valour,  he  imagined  that  by  perseverance  he  should  be  able  txy 
remedy  all  their  d^ciencies. 

The  general,  with  great  pains  and  patience  formed  his  nine 
hundred  men  into  three  squadrons ;  the  carabineers  formed  the 
vanguard ;  the  centre  was  composed  of  lancers,  and  the  rear 
guard  of  carabineers;  he  assigned  commanding  officers  to  each 
division ;  and  contemplated  establishing  a  Guard  of  Honour 
from  his  supernumerary  officers,  on  the  model  of  his  old  guard, 
but  he  did  not  accomplish  it*  -^ 

The  captain  general  Don  Jose  Maria  Liceaga,  whom  we 
have  before  mentioned,  had  joined  Mina.  His  advice  and 
information  were  of  great  importance.  Hie  patriots  however 
viewed  Liceaga  with  a  jealous  eye.  He  had  become  unpopu* 
lar  by  endeavouring  to  adhere  to  a  system  of  strict  discipline, 
as  is  always  the  case  where  discipline  is  neither  established 
nor  its  advantages  appreciated. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th  Mina  was  near  the  Tlachiquera; 
there  he  met  Ortiz,  widi  nineteen  of  die  division,  who  had 
escaped  from  Sombrero.  There  were  six  officers  among  the 
nineteen  men.  The  moment  the  (general  saw  them,  he  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  flew  to  receive  them.  He  cordially 
gave  them  a  soldier's  embrace,  and  with  great  eagerness  asked; 
'*  Where  are  the  rest  ?"  He  was  answered;  "  We  are  all  that 
are  left."  The  blow  was  severe:  his  countenance  depicted 
the  anguish  of  his  heart;  and  pla<Sing  his  leg  across  the  pum- 
mel of  his  saddle,  he  reclined  his  head  on  his  band«  His  fine 
eye  glistened  with  the  warrior's  tear  of  sensibility,  but  quickly 
recovering  himself,  his  countenance  resumed  its  accustomed 
serenity.  The  general  retained  four  officers  and  six  soldiers 
of  the  nineteen  men,  and  ordered^  the  rest  to  take  commands 
under  Ortiz. 

In  the  meantime  the  army  of  Linan  had  invested  the  fort, 
and  the  formal  siege  of  Los  Remedios  commenced  on  the  3l8t 
of  August.  The  barrancas  and  precipices  which  encircled  the 
fort,  were  alike  important  to  defend  the  besiegers  against  sal- 
lies, and  the  besieged  against  assaults.  The  former  posted 
their  infantry  on  positions  with  one  exception  inaccessible  to  ^ 
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assault,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  barrancas,  and  in  (root  of 
the  works  of  the  fort. 

The  enemy,  not  satisfied  with  occupying  naturally  impregna- 
ble holds^  intrenched  themselves  wherever  they  planted  their 
batteries.  Their  ironjt  was  protected  against  the  assaults  of  the 
besieged,  by  insurmountable  precipices ;  and  their  rear  was 
secured  against  the  movements  of  Mina,  as  it  was  impossiUc 
for  cavalry  to  ascend  those  heights.  The  grand  encampmoit 
of  the  enemy  was  formed  in  the  plain,  immediately  at  the  foot 
of  the  ascent  to  the  entrance  of  the  fort.  From  this  position, 
they  could  more  easily  reenforce  their  works  around  the  fort; 
thence  they  could  cover  them  from  Mina's  attacks,  and  be- 
sides prevent  the  escape  of  the  garrison  by  that  passage.  The 
only  possible  way  left  for  escape,  was  by  Pansacola.  The 
head-quarters  of  Linan  were  placed  on  the  summit,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  barranca,  directly  facing  Tepeaca.  After 
the  enemy  had  broken  ground  in  front,  they  had,  by  incredible 
labour,  drawn  up  cannon,  and  planted  on  the  summit  a  battery 
of  three  guns  and  two  howitzers.  This  battery,  being  within 
a  short  range  of  Tepeaca,  severely  annoyed  that  poutioo;  but^ 
from  its  great  elevation,  could  not  fire  into  the  other  works. 
It  was  an  anno3rance  not  anticipated  by  the  besieged,  as  they 
had  calculated  that  it  was  impracticable  to  raise  cannon  to  that 
spot.  The  enemy,  however,  after  some  time,  made  an  exca- 
vation in  the  side  of  the  precipice,  below  the  above  work,  suf- 
ficient to  mount  one  gun,  from  which  they  effectually  raked 
the  works  of  the  fort,  from  Tepeaca  down  to  Santa  Rosalia. 
On  the  side  of  the  barranca,  fronting  the  works  of  Santa  Rosa- 
lia and  La  Libertad,  the  enemy  had  erected  two  batteries,  the 
one  commanding  the  other,  i^ich  threw  shot  into  the  works 
of  the  besieged,  from  the  distance  of  half  musket  diot.  In 
the  first  work  of  the  enemy  were  planted  three  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery;  in  the  second,  two  pieces.  In  the  rear  of  the  latter, 
on  a  small  table  land,  was  an  intrenched  camp,  widi  one  piece 
of  artillery,  and  likewise  naturally  well  defended.  On  a  com- 
manding height,  in  the  rear  of  the  whole,  were  planted  a  twelve 
pound  battering  gun  and  a  howitzer.  From  this  position,  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  Los  Remedios,  from  La  Cueva  up  t» 
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Tepeaca,  was  much  annoyed.  Opposite  the  weak  part  of  Paa- 
sacola,  another  encampment  was  formed,  and  a  battery  of  two 
pieces  of  artillery  and  two  howitzers  was  diere  opened.  On  the 
left  of  La  Cueva,  three  pieces  of  artillery  and  two  howitzers 
were  subsequently  planted  in  battery,  which  fired  into  the  rear 
of  that  work.  Between  their  several  positions,  on  every  place 
where  escape  was  in  any  way  practicable,  were  posted  intrench- 
ed picquets,  with  the  view  also  of  cutting  off  from  the  fort  all 
possible  external  communication.  A^orp  of  eight  hundred 
well  equipped  infantry  and  cavalry,  under  the  command  of 
Don  Francisco  de  Orrantia,  was  ordered  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  Mina. 

Thus  had  the  enemy,  with  extraordinary  trouble  and  skill, 
completed  a  line  of  attack,  which  effectually  hemmed  in  the 
garrison,  and  menaced  the  works,  of  Los  Remedios.  We 
have  already  described  the  defences  of  the  fort;  and,  although 
at  the  time  the  siege  was  commenced  masiy  parts  of  the  works 
were  defective,  yet,  by  the  labour  of  the  peasantry,  and  the 
•skill  and  activity  of  Mina^s  officers,  they  were  daily  improved 
and  strengthened. 

Mina  advanced  from  the  Tlachiquera  to  the  cantonment  of 
Don  Encamacion  Ortiz,  where  he  augmented  his  force  with 
two  himdred  and  fifty  of  the  cavalry  of  that  officer,  and  march- 
ed the  same  evening.  His  first  great  object  was  to  interrupt 
the  onemy's  line  of  communication  between  the  city  of  Mexico 
and  the  northern  provinces.  By  destroying  their  fortifications 
in  Aat  direction,  their  convoys  would  be  deprived  of  their 
strong  places  of  depot,  and  consequently  would  be  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  the  patriots  of  Xcdpa^  who  were  in  strong 
bodies  about  Queretaro,  and  on  that  road.  Thus,  also,  sup- 
plies for  the  besieging  army  at  Remedios  would  be  rendered 
precarious. 

Mina  advanced  rapidly,  the  first  night  of  his  march ;  and,  at 
sun-rise  next  morning,  came  up  to  a  fortified  hacienda,  called 
Btscocho.  Its  defences  were  insignificant.  The  garrison  took 
possession  of  the  church,  and  from  the  top  and  steeple  fired  on 
the  assailants.  Mina  sent  a  summons,  demanding  their  im- 
mediate surrender.    A  refusal  having  been  returned,  the  place 
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was  attacked,  and  after  a  short  conflict,  carried.  The  garriscn 
were  made  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  the  commandant, 
who  had  prudently  decamped  on  the  first  appearance  of  Mina's 
troops.  The  recollection  of  the  dreadful  massacre  at  SomlH^ 
ro,  the  clamours  of  Mina^s  surviving  companions,  and  die 
rage  of  his  whole  division,  now  operated  on  his  feelings;  and, 
for  the  first  time,  he  listened  to  the  cries  of  revenge.  Thirty- 
one  of  the  garrison  were  taken  out,  and  shot.  The  mere  men- 
tion, a  few  weeks  befoife,  of  such  a  sacrifice  of  prisoners,  would 
have  filled  the  general,  as  well  as  his  troops,  with  horror;  but 
the  wanton  barbarity  of  the  royalists  rendered  it  necessary  to 
repress  the  feelings  of  humanity.  The  extension  of  mercy  to 
an  enemy  who  spumed  at  every  principle  of  civilized  warbre, 
had  become  impolitic  and  preposterous ;  and  it  was  now  ne- 
cessary to  repel  acts  of  barbarism,  by  measures  of  just  reta- 
liation. The  remains  of  Mina's  division  vowed  to  sacrifice 
every  royalist  taken  in  arms,  until  they  had  expiated  the  blood 
of  their  murdered  companions,  or  until  the  enemy  should  re- 
frain from  immolating  their  prisoners  in  cold  blood.  It  was 
not,  however,  Mina^s  intention  to  cherish  these  views  of  reta- 
liation. On  the  occasion  in  question,  he  permitted  the  princi- 
ple to  be  acted  upon;  but  it  is  the  only  act,  bearing  the  iqipa-  ' 
rent  impress  of  cruelty  or  severity,  with  which  his  name  can 
be  charged. 

After  ordering  the  hacienda  to  be  burned,  to  prevent  its 
being  immediately  re-occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  driving  off 
the  cattle,  the  general,  next  morning,  continued  his  march  to- 
wards San  Luis  de  la  Paz;  a  pueblo  of  some  importance,  sitn- 
ated  about  fourteen  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  Guanaxuato. 
San  Luis  de  la  Paz  had  suffered  much  during  the  revolutioQ, 
and  many  of  its  principal  edifices  were  in  ruins.  It  was 
occupied  by  a  division  of  the  enemy,  consistivg  of  a  hundred 
infantry,  aided  by  some  of  the  male  population  of  the  place. 
On  Mina'd  approach,  the  enemy  had  ordered  them  to  repair 
to  the  fortifications,  and  had  made  preparations  for  resist- 
ance. The  church,  the  parsonage  house  which  joined  it,  and 
the  cemeterj%  were  the  chief  places  of  defence.  The  fornier 
was  in  itself  a  strong  hold ;  while  die  latter  was  surrounded 
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by  a  wall  pierced  with  loop  holes,  outside  of  wfiich  was  a  dry 
ditch,  crossed  by  a  drawbridge,  affording  the  only  approach 
to  the  church.  Its  garrison,  sheltered  by  the  wall,  gave  great 
annoyance  through  the  loop  holes,  and  every  place  around  their 
little  work  was  commanded  by  infantry  posted  on  the  top  of 
the  church  and  in  the  belfry,  the  openings  of  which  had  been 
filled  up  with  bricks,  suflScient  to  protect  the  men. 

The  garrison,  supposing  that  Mina  would  be  repulsed,  with 
the  same  ease  with  which  the  attacks  of  other  patriot  command- 
ers had  always  been  foiled,  had  been  careless  in  supplying 
the  place  with  provisions;  but  they  had  water  from  a  fountain 
at  the  parsonage  house.  Against  organized  troops  this  place 
could  not  have  been  defended ;  and  if  Mina  had  then  had  with 
him  his  former  little  band  of  foreigners,  he  would  have  carried 
it  in  a  few  minutes  by  storm.  But  he  now  found  that  the 
patriot  troops,  whom  he  had  beheld  in  combats  in  plains 
against  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  infantry  acting  with  the 
greatest  gallantry,  when  brought  to  scale  walls,  or  to  resist 
infantry  posted  behind  a  fortified  place,  were  totally  ineffective. 

The  general  summoned  the  commander  of  the  garrison  to 
surrender.  A  refusal  having  been  returned,  Mina  surrounded 
the  place,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  garrison. 
He  determined  on  making  an  experiment  to  carry  it  by  assault, 
particularly  as  some  ruins  of  houses  stood  within  twenty  paces 
of  the  drawbridge.  He  made  the  necessary  dispositions,  but 
soon  perceived  that  is  was  difficult  to  draw  his  soldiers  from 
their  coverts  among  the  ruined  houses.  In  vain  he  tried  to 
make  them  advance  in  a  compact  body.  They  scattered  and 
fell  back  before  the  fire  of  the  infantry  of  the  garrison.  Some 
intrepid  officers  and  men  of  the  storming  parties  boldly  ad- 
vanced, but  not  being  properly  supported,  their  lives  were 
sacrificed  to  their  gallantry..  The  general  was  deeply  mortified. 
He  resolved,  however,  to  reduce  tike  place  by  famine,  in  case 
he  could  not  otherwise  effect  it.  The  patriots  at  times  would 
seem  anxious  to  renew  the  at&ck^  and  the  general,  enlivened, 
would  again  lead  them  on:  but  it  was  in  vain;  they  invariably 
shrunk  back,  at  the  very  critical  moment  when  firmness  was 
necessary.  Various  plans  were  now  devised  to  destroy  the 
(29) 
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drawbridge,  but  none  of  the  troops  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
carry  them  into  execution.  Bundles  of  faggots  were  prepared 
to  be  thrown  into  the  ditch  to  bum  it  down :  but  the  few  bun- 
dles, which  some  spirited  volunteers  carried  to  the  spot,  were 
not  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object.  The  drawbridge  was 
suspended  only  by  strong  leather  thongs.  To  cut  these,  was 
one  plan ;  and  several  bold  attempts  were  ineffectually  made 
to  reach  them.  On  one  of  those  occasions  of  fitful  animation 
among  his  troops,  Mina  ordered  one  of  his  officers,  captain 
Perrier,  to  head  the  storming  party.  This  brave  fellow  found 
no  difficulty  in  scaling  the  wall,  and,  supposing  hb  troops 
would  follow  him,  leaped  in  among  the  enemy ;  but,  on  tinn- 
ing round,  he  found  himself  alone, — abandoned  at  a  moment 
when  an  easy  victory  might  have  been  gained.  The  gallant 
captain,  with  great  exertions,  made  his  escape  back,  but  was 
severely  wounded. 

Mina,  after  spending  four  days  in  these  abortive  attempts  at 
jjpsault,  resorted  to  sapping  and  running  a  covered  way  from 
the  ruins  of  the  houses,  to  the  drawbridge;  which  he  accom- 
plished, and  the  bridge  was  then  cut  down.  The  garrison  at 
once  surrendered,  without  further  opposition,  and  called  for 
quarter.  The  scenes  of  Sombrero  were  still  fresh  in  the  recol- 
lection of  his  troops  ;  they  demanded  revenge,  and  reminded 
the  general  of  their  recent  oath  not  to  spare  a  royalist  taken  in 
arms.  But  the  merciful  disposition  of  Mina  now  displayed 
itself.  He  interposed  between  the  conquerors  and  the  van- 
quished, and  succeeded  in  preventing  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  prisoners ;  but,  to  appease  the  patriots,  he 
consented  to  make  an  example  of  three  persons :  the  command- 
er of  the  place ;  that  of  Biscocho,  who  was  found  here ;  and 
a  European  soldier.  They  were  shot.  The  greater  part  of  the 
prisoners  expressed  a  desire  to  join  Mina's  banners ;  and  the 
rest  were  set  at  liberty. 

The  fortifications  of  San  Luis  were  demolished,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  attempt  to  hold  it  against  a  regular  siege.  Colo- 
nel Gonzales,  in  whose  district  it  lay,  a  celebrated  warrior  of 
the  troops  of  Xalpa,  was  left  in  command  of  the  place,  to 
watch  the  movements  of  the  enemy.     Mina  then  advanced 
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aigainst  San  Miguel  el  Grande^  a  town  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, fourteen  leagues  south-east  of  Guanaxuato.  While 
making  preparations  for  its  capture,  which,  from  its  position, 
he  had  every  ground  to  calculate  upon,  he  received  advice  that 
»  very  strong  body  of  the  enemy  were  advancing  for  its  d«> 
fence ;  he  therefore  considered  it  prudent  to  draw  off  his  troops 
and  retreat.  He  now  saw  the  misfortune  of  having  occupied 
so  much  time  in.  the  reduction  of  San  Luis  de  la  Paz.  If  he 
had  proceeded  to  San  Miguel  el  Grande  three  days  sooner,  he 
could  have  taken  the  place.  Immense  resources  of  every  kind 
would  have  been  there  acquired;  he  would  have  completed  his 
plan  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  chain  of  communications ;  and 
the  war  might  have  assumed  a  new  character.  But  to  fail, 
where  success  was  justly  anticipated,  is  an  event  incident  to 
the  species  of  warfare  in  which  he  was  then  engaged.  It  is 
ever  to  be  regretted  th^t  he  was  frustrated  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  plan. 

Mina  being  thus  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  hib 
design  upon  San  Miguel,  proceeded  to  the  Valle  de  Santiago, 
a  place  of  some  importance,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  sixteen  leagues  south  of  Guanaxuato.  The 
Valle  de  Santiago,  whose  destruction  by  Torres  has  been  be- 
fore  noticed,  was  one  of  the  few  towns  which  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  patriots.  When  Mina  entered  it,  he  found 
it  in  ruins;  the  churches  alone  remaining  uninjured.  A  con- 
siderable population,  among  whom  were  some  very  respecta> 
ble  families,  still  dwelt  amidst  this  scene  of  desolation,  in  huts 
erected  on  the  sites  of  their  former  handsome  edifices.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Valle  de  Santiago,  animated  by  their  hostili- 
ty to  Spanish  authority,  scarcely  appeared  to  regret  that  their 
comforts  had  been  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  liberty.  Enthu- 
siastically devoted  to  the  cause  of  their  country,  they  had  al- 
ways rejected  with  scorn  every  overture  of  the  royalists  to 
seduce  ihem.  Most  tenderly  did  they  cherish  the  thought  of 
the  independence  of  their  country, — most  faithfully  did  they 
cling  to  her  through  the  dark  night  of  her  misfortunes  ;  and, 
finally,  sealed  their  attachment  to  her,  by  deserting  the  place 
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of  their  nativity,  when  it  subsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 

The  district  in  which  it  is  situated  is  not  extensive ;  but 
valuable  from  possessing  a  soil  more  productive,  perhaps, 
than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom*  It  enjoyed,  at 
that  time,  a  great  commerce ;  the  annual  revenue  of  the  coman- 
danci^  being  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Don 
Lucas  FloreSy  the  commandant,  was  a  hardy,  intrepid  man, 
and,  as  a  guerilla  chief,  had  been  distinguished  by  his  enter- 
prise* Being  so  destitute  of  education,  as  to  be  unable  to 
write  his  own  name,  the  regulation  of  the  finances  was  com- 
mitted to  a  treasurer.  The  principal  care  of  this  man  was 
directed  to  the  enrichment  of  himself;  so  that  the  revenue  of 
this  important  district  disappeared,  and  the  public  coffers  were 
kept  empty. 

Don  Lucas  was  one  of  the  confederated  commandants  un- 
der Padre  Torres.  Operated  upon  by  the  bad  example  of  his 
chief,  he  became  dissipated  and  inactive,  and  lost  his  popu- 
larity by  the  commission  of  arbitrary  and  vexatious  acts.  It 
was  in  the  power  of  Don  Lucas,  by  cordially  co-operating  with 
Mina,  to  have  rendered  the  most  essefitial  service  to  the  com- 
mon cause*  He  had  secreted  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
stand  of  excellent  arms,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  enemy 
in  different  actions ;  these,  with  the  resources  of  his  comandan- 
cia,  properly  applied,  would  have  been  all  important  at  that 
Juncture.  We  believe  that  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  his 
country,  but  from  his  great  regard  for  Torres,  or  fix)m  pride, 
ignorance,  or  some  other  motive,  his  conduct  towards  Mina 
was  characterized  by  reserve.  Don  Lucas  commanded  a 
body  of  brave  troops — than  whom  none  had  displayed  more 
gallantry  in  the  irregular  conflicts  with  the  enem)'^s  cavalry. 
But,  as  was  usual,  the  escort  of  the  commandant  was  the  only 
portion  of  them  properly  equipped.  Gaming  and  disorderly 
conduct  of  every  kind,  predominated  among  them,  as  it  unfor- 
tunately did  among  all  the  revolutionary  troops. 

Mina  had  selected  the  Valle  de  Santiago  for  his  head-quar- 
ters, on  account  of  its  position,  its  abundant  resources  for  the 
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supply  of  his  troops,  and  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  the 
patriotism  of  its  inhabitants.  On  entering  the  town,  the  re- 
spectable inhabitants  received  him  in  the  most  affectionate  and 
enthusiastic  manner,  conducting  him  to  the  church  amidst  a 
concourse  of  people.  A  Te  Deum  was  chaunted,  and  every 
eye  beamed  with  satisfaction  at  beholding  Mina.  The  troops 
encamped  near  the  town ;  where  provisions  and  pay  were  fur- 
nished them  by  the  comandancia  and  by  patriotic  indivi- 
duals. 

During  his  stay  in  the  Valle  de  Santiago,  Mina  attempted 
to  remedy  the  want  of  discipline  among  his  troops.  But  the 
officers  were  so  illiterate,  and  so  entirely  strangers  to  military 
subordination,  that  he  could  accomplish  but  litde  in  the  short 
time  he  was  among  them.  A  total  change  of  system,  and 
much  time  were  requisite  to  eradicate  their  pernicious  habits, 
and  establish  discipline.  To  change  or  instruct  the  officers, 
to  regulate  anew  the  finances,  to  repress  the  excesses  of  anar- 
chy and  establish  order  and  subordination,  were  objects  to  be 
executed  only  by  degrees.  Besides,  had  Mina  attempted  to 
introduce  the  change  at  once,  his  measures  would  have  been 
viewed  as  harsh  and  despotic,  and  he  woidd  have  created 
enemies  among  those  whose  good  vrill  at  that  crisis  was  so 
important  to  him.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  remain- 
ed no  alternative  for  him  but  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
means  which  were  presented  to  him,  and  to  adopt  such  a  sys- 
tem of  tactics  as  was  best  suited  to  troops  undisciplined,  and- 
unacquainted  with  the  importance  of  military  subjection, 
until  time  and  events  should  enable  him  gradually  to  effect  a 
change.  He  flattered  himself  that  this  would  be  more  speedily 
accomplished,  could  he  only  succeed  in  raising  the  siege  of 
Los  Remedios. 

While  waiting  for  reenforcements,  he  advanced  with  a  select 
corps  to  attack  a  fortified  hacienda,  called  La  Sanja,  a  few 
leagues  distant  from  the  Valle  de  Santiago.  This  position  is 
strong,  and  being  in  a  low  situation  near  the  lake  of  Jurida, 
the  country  around  it  is  capable  of  being  inundated  at  pleasure. 
It  is  likewise  encompassed  by  broad  and  deep  ditches.    These 
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difficulties  were  not  to  be  surmounted  by  inexperienced  troops, 
and  the  attempt  to  take  it  by  storm  proved  abortive.  He 
therefore  returned  to  the  Valle  de  Santiago. 

After  his  return^  he  issued  orders  to  the  surrounding  com- 
mandants, urging  them  to  direct  all  their  exertions  to  cut  up 
the  intercourse  by  the  roads  to  Los  Remedios ;  pointing  that 
out,  as  the  most  effectual  measure  to  defeat  the  views  of  die 
enemy.  Having  received  a  small  reenforcement  of  troops,  he 
marched,  with  nearly  one  thousand  cavalry,  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  fort,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  enemy,  upon  the  first 
favourable  opportunity.  With  this  view,  he  proceeded  to  Ae 
hacienda  of  La  Hoya. 

The  enemy,  when  apprized  of  his  approach,  despatched 
a  strong  division  under  the  command  of  Don  Francisco  de 
Orrantia,  to  attack  him.  The  general  made  his  dispositions 
for  battle ;  but  finding,  on  reconnoitring,  that  the  force  con- 
sisted of  a  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry  against  which  it  would 
be  imprudent  to  contend,  he  ordered  a  retreat.  The  enemy 
pursued  him  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  near  Guanaxuato, 
where  the  patriots  adopted  the  usual  mode  of  eluding  the  ene- 
my, by  separating  into  small  detachments,  each  one  following 
die  route  to  its  own  comandancia.  The  general,  with  a  small 
party,  himg  on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  skirmishing  with  them, 
until  they  entered  the  town  of  Irapuato.  He  then  proceeded 
to  the  Valle  de  Santiago,  and  issued  orders  to  the  command- 
ants to  reassemble  their  troops  as  early  as  possible.  The  junc- 
tion of  their  forces  being  accomplished,  he  marched  to  the 
plain  of  Silao,  between  the  place  of  that  name  and  Los  Reme- 
dios, where  he  was  reenforced  by  other  divisions  of  patriots; 
with  one  of  which  came  Don  Pedro  Moreno,  the  ci-devant 
commandant  of  Sombrero.  The  general's  force  then  amoimted 
to  about  eleven  hundred  men,  a  great  proportion  of  whom  were 
miserably  equipped.  He  menaced  the  enemy's  fortified  towns, 
and,  by  his  rapid  and  imexpected  movements,  kept  the  Baxio 
in  a  state  of  constant  alarm,  thereby  preventing  supplier  fn^n 
reaching  the  besieging  army  at  Los  Remedios ;  while  Orrantia, 
with  a  division  of  picked  troops,  followed  the  movements  of 
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Mina,  but  did  not  attempt  to  attack  him.  The  royalists  gene* 
rally  bivouaced  in  the  same  positions  which  Mina  had  occu- 
pied on  the  preceding  night. 

Mina  was  in  close  correspondence  with  some  of  the  leading 
inhabitants  of  the  enemy's  towns ;  and,  as  he  found  that  the 
enemy  at  Los  Remedios  drew  their  principal  supplies  from 
the  city  of  Guanaxuato,  he  considered  its  capture  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  cutting  them  off,  and  thus  raising  the  siege 
of  the  fort.  Mina  well  knew  the  strength  of  Linan's  position 
•at  Los  Remedios.  He  was  aware  of  the  deficiency  of  disci- 
pline among  the  patriot  troops;  and  that  the  numerical  force  of 
the  enemy  was  nearly  seven  times  greater  than  his  own,  con- 
sisting principally  of  European  veterans,  with  their  best  caval- 
ry, adapted  to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  country. 
To  attack  the  encampment  of  Lilian,  therefore,  in  the  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Los  Remedios,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  a  disregard  of  all  military  principles ; 
it  would  have  been  rashness  in  the  extreme ;  and,  much  as 
Mina  liked  dashing  operations,  he  was  too  prudent  to  attempt 
to  perform  them,  with  such  troops  as  those  then  under  his  com- 
mand. To  attack  the  enemy's  intrenchments  around  the  fort, 
was  impracticable.  Besides,  could  he  have  ascended  the  heights 
with  cavalry,  he  had  seen  enough  to  convince  him  that  the  pa- 
triot troops  were  not  capable  of  assaulting  by  escalade.  These 
considerations  imited  in  confirming  his  purpose ;  and,  having 
received"  the  most  flattering  assurances  of  support  from  some 
of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Guanaxuato,  he  decided  on 
the  attack  of  tha;t  city. 

Mina  communicated  these  intentions  to  Padre  Torres,  by 
couriers.  But  this  man,  either  from  ignorance,  or  from  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  consequences  that  would  arise  in  favour  of 
Mina,  if  the  latter  should  take  Guanaxuato,  opposed  the  plan; 
insisting  that  the  only  possible  mode  of  relieving  the  fort  was 
by  attacking  the  besiegers.  In  vain  did  the  general  represent 
to  him  the  advantages  that  must  arise  from  the  capture  of  Gu- 
anaxuato, and  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  attacking  the 
besiegers,  from  the  relative  strength  and  composition  of  the 
adverse  forces  ?  and  that  therefore  the  only  effective  blow  which 
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could  be  struck  against  the  enemy,  would  be  the  capture  of 
Guanaxuato.  Torres  at  length  threw  off*  all  reserve ;  he  not 
only  disapproved  of  Mina's  plan,  but  resorted  to  the  disgrace- 
ful step  of  sending  an  order  to  Don  Lucas  Flores,  and  to 
others  of  the  commandants,  to  put  their  best  troops  under  Mi" 
nd*s  command  only  in  the  event  of  his  attacking"  the  enemy  at 
the  fort;  otherwise^  that  they  must  afford  him  oniy  partial 
succours^  of  the  worst  of  their  troops.  This  was  an  unexpect- 
ed blow  to  Mina.  He  could  scarcely  repress  his  indignadon 
at  the  baseness  of  Torres ;  but  it  was  not  the  moment  to  In- 
dulge in  expressions  of  displeasure,  and  he  therefore  strove 
to  accommodate  himself  to  circumstances,  which  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  resist  or  to  modify. 

Mina  continued  his  operations  by  a  system  of  gueriUa  war* 
^  fare  in  the  Baxio,  and  actually  reduced  the  enemy  to  so  great 
a  degree  of  want,  that  desertions  from  their  ranks  commenced. 
A  sergeant  and  tAvo  men,  of  the  European  regiment  of  Fer- 
nando 7^,  presented  themselves  to  Mina  in  the  hacienda  de 
Burras,  five  leagues  from  Guanaxuato.  From  these  men  he 
learned  that  the  enemy  had  been  compelled  to  subsist  chiefly 
upon  the  green  com,  which  their  cavalry  brought  in  from  the 
neighbouring  ranchos ;  that  their  troops  received  no  pay ;  and 
that  discontent  was  becoming  general.  They  also  stated,  diat 
he  might  expect  soon  to  be  joined  by  a  number  of  deserters ; 
that  many  soldiers,  before  that  time,  would  have  passed  over 
to  the  patriot  standard,  had  it  not  been  from  an  apprehension 
of  being  put  to  death  by  some  roving  band  of  patriots,  before 
they  could  reach  Mina. 

During  these  operations  of  Mina  in  the  Baxio,  the  enemy 
was  carrying  on  the  siege  of  Los  Remedios  with  vigour. 
They  had  already  been  employed  twenty  days  in  throwing  up 
intrenchments,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  assaults  which 
they  feared  Mina  might  attempt  to  make  on  them.  The  lines 
of  approach,  for  the  reduction  of  the  fort,  were  daily  becom- 
ing more  formidable. 

The  garrison,  in  the  meantime,  was  not  inactive.  Under 
the  direction  of  Mina's  officers,  the  curtain,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,  and  the  works  extending  from  Santa  Rosalia  to  Tepe- 
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aca,  had  been  nearly  completed ;  and  to  their  unintermiued 
exertions  was  Padre  Torres  wholly  indebted  for  the  fort's  be- 
ing placed  in  a  state  capable  of  making  so  gallant  a  resistance, 
against  an  enemy  so  much  more  numerous,  and  so  far  supe- 
rior in  the  character  of  his  troops,  and  in  artillery. 

From  the  opposite  heights,  which  were  within  musket-shot, 
the  enemy  frequently  held  conversations  with  the  besieged, 
and  vauntingly  expressed  their  confidence  of  gaining  posses* 
sion  of  the  fort  by  storm,  at  the  very  first  attempt*  Accord- 
ingly, about  the  20th  of  September,  they  advanced  in  three 
columns,  and  assaulted  the  fort  at  the  points  of  Pansacola  and 
Tepeaca ;  but  directed  their  principal  efforts  against  a  part  of 
the  curtain  which  was  then  unfinished.  The  battery  of  La  Li* 
bertad,  which  had  been  planned  by  Mina,  and  which  his  officers 
had  laboured  to  complete,  was  also  unfinished.  They  advanc- 
ed against  each  point  simultaneously,  and  upon  the  opening  in 
the  curtain,  in  admirable  order;  but  they  were  received  in  a 
manner  which  they  expected  not.  After  an  inveterate  conflict  of 
three  hours,  finding  their  attempts  to  enter  the  fort  were  abor- 
tive, they  were  compelled  to  retire  after  suffering  very  severely. 
Lfiiian,^ being  thus  disappointed  in  carrying  Los  Remedios  on 
the  first  assault,  determined  to  open  a  mine  under  the  work  at 
Tepeaca.  In  this  effort  he  also  failed ;  twice  was  he  disap- 
pointed in  his  attempts  to  destroy  the  battery  by  explosion. 
Could  he  have  accomplished  that  object,  the  fort  must  have 
fallen  into  his  possession,  as  Tepeaca  commanded  the  whole 
line  of  works.  But  the  engineers  of  Linan  must  have  been 
deficient  of  skill;  for^  on  springing  the  mine,  the  explosion 
each  time  issued  by  the  mouth  of  the  gallery,  killing  and 
wounding  many  of  the  miners.  This,  conjoined  with  the  fre- 
quent sorties  from  the  fort  on  the  mining  parties,  at  length 
compelled  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  project  of  undermining  it. 

Meanwhile,  they  had  erected  batteries  in  front  of  that  of 
La  Libertad.  From  these  they  opened  a  heavy  fire,  which 
seriously  injured  the  curtain  and  works  generally.  As  Linan 
had  been  foiled  in  his  attempts  to  blow  up  Tepeaca,  he  deter- 
mined, once  more,  to  resort  to  open  assault.  Having  succeed- 
(30) 
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cd  in  making  a  breach  in  the  curtain,  below  Santa  Rosalia,  the 
enemy  prepared  to  storm  it^  making,  at  the  same  time,  judid- 
ous  diversions  on  Pansacola  and  Tepeaca.  The  design  of  the 
enemy  being  soon  perceived,  the  gun  from  Santa  Rosalia  was 
carried  down  and  (danted  in  the  breach,  supported  by  infan- 
try, and  peasantry  armed  with  missile  weapons.  A  strong 
column  of  European  infantry  moving  up  to  the  breach,  umkr 
cover  of  a  fire  from  their  works,  advanced  intrepidly  to  widiin 
a  few  paces  of  it,  when  they  were  received  with  so  much  spi- 
rit that  they  soon  fell  back.  They  rallied  and  returned  to  the 
attack,  but  on  approaching  the  fatal  breach  were  agsdn  repuls- 
ed. At  the  other  points  of  assault  they  were  received  with 
the  same  gallantry ;  and,  after  having  suffered  a  severe  loss  in 
each  attack,  the  enemy  beat  the  retreat  and  retired  within  their 
intrenchments. 

The  garrison,  animated  by  their  recent  exploits,  determined 
to  become  the  assailants.  The  batteries  opposite  to  La  Liber- 
tad  had  seriously  annoyed  the  besieged ;  for  the  super]<»'  ar- 
tillery of  the  enemy,  placed  there  within  short  range  of  the 
works,  did  them  great  injury.  The  damage  committed  there- 
by during  the  day,  was  repaired  by  night  with  stones  and  sand 
bags.  But,  wearied  with  the  great  and  repeated  fatigue,  the 
garrison  resolved  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's 
first  battery,  on  which  were  mounted  three  heavy  pieces  of  ar* 
tillery.  This  enterprise  was  to  be  performed  against  Europe- 
an troops,  strongly  intrenched. 

A  party  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  was  selected  for  tius 
daring  operation,  commanded  by  c^tains  Crocker  and  Ram- 
say, and  lieutenant  Wolfe,  three  o£Scers  of  Mina*  Lieutenant 
Wolfe,  with  a  detacKment  of  fifty  men,  was  ordered  to  gain 
the  rear  of  the  enemy's  first  work,  by  a  circuitous  route,  and 
act  simultaneously  with  the  remainder  of  the  party,  which  was 
to  advance  in  front.  Favoured  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night, 
the  parties  gained  their  positions  imobserved  by  the  enemy. 
Lieutenant  Wolfe  opened  a  fire  from  the  rear ;  and,  scarcely 
had  the  enemy  directed  their  attention  to  that  point,  when  the 
party  in  front  gallantly  rushed  forward.    The  enemy,  being 
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in  a  state  of  continual  alarm  of  Mina,  and  not  expecting  an  as- 
sault from  the  besieged,  finding  themselves  attacked  in  front 
and  rear  at  the  same  instant,  supposed  that  the  attack  in  front 
was  in  co-operation  with  that  of  Mina  in  the  rear.  Under  this 
impression,  we  4>resume,  they  discharged  a  couple  of  guns 
loaded  with  grape  shot,  at  the  party  in  front,  but  without  any 
effect;  and,  struck  with  a  panic,  exdaiming,  Mina!  Mina  I  they 
leaped  their  works  in  confusion,  and  fled  to  their  second  bat* 
tery.  The  two  heaviest  guns  were  spiked,  and  their  limbers 
destroyed ;  the  work  was  levelled,  and  the  party  retired  with* 
out  the  loss  or  injury  of  a  man.  They  brought  off  the  third 
gun  from  the  enemy's  works,  but  could  not  carry  it  further 
than  the  foot  of  the  barranca,  where  it  was  rendered  unser- 
viceable and  abandoned. 

Thus  was  executed  an  enterprise  entirely  unexpected  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  the  eflect  of  which  on  their  minds  must 
have  been  very  considerable,  however  unimportant  it  may  be 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  force  on  either  side.  The  enemy, 
however,  shortly  after  replaced  their  artillery,  and  thencefor- 
ward limited  their  operations  to  a  cannonading  and  blockade. 
The  damage  which  their  artillery  effected  on  the  works  of  the 
fort,  was  speedily  repaired  by  the  ordinary  means  of  war. 
The  siege  did  not  excite  much  uneasiness,  for  in  despite  of 
the  enemy's  vigilance,  some  of  the  brave  peasants  found  their 
way  into  the  fort  almost  every  night,  with  powder  and  other 
articles.  Provisions  were  abundant  in  the  magazines.  The 
finest  fresh  bread  was  daily  served  out ;  meat  was  plenty ; 
and  in  fact  the  garrison  had  not  only  necessaries  but  luxuries. 

The  enemy's  situation  presented  a  striking  contrast.  They 
had  scarcely  any  other  subsistence,  than  unripe  com,  as  be- 
fore mentioned ;  for  Mina  had  effectually  cut  off  their  supplies. 
All  the  country,  for  several  miles  around  Los  Remedios,  had 
been  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  who  had  likewise  driven  off 
their  cattle.  The  situation  of  the  enemy  was  soon  known  to 
the  garrison;  and,  in  order  to  show  them  the 'hopelessness  of 
an  attempt  to  obtain  Los  Remedios  by  famine,presents  of  fresh- 
baked  bread,  meat,  brandy,  and  even  fruit,  were  frequently 
placed  at  about  half  way  between  the  hostile  works. 
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The  general  was  still  pursuing  his  guerilla  warfare,  harass- 
ing the  enemy  incessantly,  and  cutting  o8F  their  provisions, 
with  an  eiFect  which  every  day  made  their  situation  more 
critical. 

While  Mina  was  marching  through  the  hacienda  of  La 
Caxa,  on  the  10th  of  October,  a  peasant  brought  him  the  in- 
telligence, that  Orrantia  was  approaching,  and  was  but  a  short 
distance  in  the  rear. 

Having  had  some  opportunities  of  instilling  a  little  more 
confidence  in  his  troops,  Mina  thought  the  present  a  fit  occa- 
sion to  try  them  in  the  field,  and  therefore  determined  to  give 
battle  to  Orrantia* 

The  experiment  recendy  made  in  attacking  fortifications, 
had  convinced  him,  that  they  could  not  be  relied  upon  for 
such  operations ;  but  as  his  force  was  then  numerically  supe- 
rior to  the  enemy's,  he  entertained  expectations,  that  they 
would  feel  a  confidence  in  themselves,  and  that  amidst  the 
fortuitous  occurrences  of  an  engagement,  his  experience  might 
enable  him  to  seize  upon  some  advantageous  moment  to 
decide  the  conflict.  To  succeed  in  destroying  this  enemy 
would  be  in  effect  to  raise  the  siege  of  Los  Remedios,  as 
Linan  could  not  detach  from  his  force  such  another  body  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  as  that  of  Orrantia's ;  and  Mina  would 
thereby  be  enabled  to  prosecute  other  plans  against  the  ene- 
my with  facility,  in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  frustrated 
by  the  position  of  Orrantia's  division,  Mina,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, was  not  very  sanguine  of  the  result  of  the  bat- 
tie  ;  but  as  in  war,  under  such  circumstances,  delay  itself  is 
disadvantageous,  and  as  he  hoped,  at  all  events,  to  occasion  a 
severe  loss  to  the  enemy,  as  well  as  to  give  the  patriot  troops 
an  opportunity  to  distinguish  themselves,  he  therefore  took  his 
determination  to  await  the  attack.  The  hacienda  of  La  Caxa 
is  situated  on  elevated  ground,  in  a  pass  between  two  hills, 
distant  from  the  enemy's  town  of  Irapuato  three  leagues. 
The  buildings  of  the  hacienda  were  strongly  fenced  in.  In 
front  of  them  extended  large  plantations  of  Indian  com,  which 
at  that  time  was  in  full  growth.  The  whole  was  enclosed  by 
a  very  strong  wall,  with  a  small  gate  in  one  side,  througk 
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which  lay  the  road  to  the  hacienda  through  the  com  fields. 
Immediately  contiguous  to  this  wall,  on  both  sides,  the  ground 
was  laying  fallow. 

Mina  had  with  him,  at  this  time,  about  eleven  hundred 
men  ;  but  their  character  as  soldiers  must  be  borne  in  mind : 
for,  in  consequence  of  the  disgraceful  order  issued  by  Torres, 
these  troops  were  composed  of  the  most  ordinary  men  of  the 
different  comandancias,  and  many  of  them  only  armed  with* 
lazos  and  machetas.  Desertion,  as  might  be  expected  from 
such  troops,  was  frequent,  and  from  the  deficiency  of  all  ideas 
of  discipline,  was  practised  with  an  impunity  the  most  pernici- 
ous, because  irremediable.  Whenever  they  were  wearied  with 
service,  or  were  anxious  to  return  to  their  families,  they  re- 
tired in  pairs  or  dozens ;  and  sometimes,  at  a  critical  moment, 
when  an  action  was  about  taking  place,  they  went  off  in  still 
more  considerable  numbers.  Mina,  at  length,  finding  it  indis- 
pensable  to  interpose  a  check  to  this  practice  even  at  the 
risk  of  losing  his  popularity,  issued  an  order  declaring  the 
penalty  of  death  on  the  deserters.  He  sentenced  to  be  shot 
two  deserters,  one  of  whom  held  the  rank  of  a  colonel.  This 
act  of  firmness  on  the  part  of  Mina,  at  least  put  a  temporary 
check  on  desertion.  Another  evil  had  considerably  injured 
the  troops ;  it  was  a  custom  they  had  adopted  of  permitting 
females  to  accompany  the  expedition.  At  the  time  we  are 
speaking  of,  Ortiz  had  reenforced  Mina  with  some  cavalry, 
and  many  of  the  officers  had  brought  with  them  their  wives. 
Whether  this  was  from  anticipating  an  attack  on  the  city  of 
Guanaxuato,  where  the  females  would  expect  to  come  in  for 
a  share  of  the  spoil,  or  from  some  other  cause,  is  immaterial, 
but  it  was  the  first  time  that  Mina  had  been  encumbered  with 
such  auxiliaries,  and  they  were  of  very  serious  disadvantage 
to  him  on  this  occasion. 

The  general,  under  all  these  embarrassing  circumstances, 
made  his  dispositions  for  action.  He  posted  a  picquet  at  the 
gate  of  the  enclosure ;  and,  at  some  distance  in  the  rear,  on  an 
elevated  position,  established  his  advanced  guard,  composed 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  such  as  he  thought  the  best 
adapted  for  that  duty,  under  the  command  of  a  dashing  Creole, 
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nicknamed  ^  El  GiroJ*^  In  the  com  field,  in  front  of  the  ha- 
cienda, on  each  side  of  the  road,  he  posted  the  main  bod^, 
resting  obliquely  upon  it  as  a  centre,  and  widiin  the  fence  of 
the  hacienda,  was  the  rear  guard  of  two  hundred  men,  with 
the  women,  ammunition,  &c« 

These  dispositions  were  scarcely  oiade,  when  the  enemy 
were  descried  in  motion  up<m  the  (allow  ground  before  men- 
tioned, outside  the  fence,  where  they  halted  for  a  considerable 
time,  apparendy  undecided  how  to  act.  Mina,  thereupon, 
having  given  his  instructions  to  the  commander  of  the  main 
body,  proceeded  to  the  advanced  post,  whence  he  could  better 
reconnoitre  the  enemy,  and  seize  upon  any  opportunity  for  a 
favourable  movement.  At  length  the  enemy  attacked  and 
drove  in  the  picquet,  and  passed  within  the  fence ;  and  again 
halted  on  the  clear  space  within  it,  in  close  order.  Apprehen- 
sive of  an  ambuscade,  the  enemy  threw  out  some  light  troops 
among  the  com,  but  these  were  soon  recalled,  and  whether  or 
not  they  were  afraid  to  advance  by  the  high  road,  we  cannot 
say,  but  after  a  considerable  time  spent  in  preparation,  thej 
filed  off  to  the  right,  thereby  appearing  to  menace  the  left  of 
Mina,  and  turn  his  flank.  In  executing  this  nK>vement,  dieir 
infantry  fell  into  disorder,  and  Mina  supposing  that  he  could 
reach  them  before  they  could  form  anew,  made  a  charge  on 
them  with  the  advanced  guard.  It  was  executed  with  spirit; 
but  his  distance  from  the  enemy  was  so  great,  that  they  had 
time  to  form,  and  thereby  save  themselves.  Mina,  with  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men,  now  found  himself  engaged  with 
the  enemy's  whole  force.  In  the  height  of  the  action,  a  party 
of  thirty  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  having  made  a  circuit,  ap- 
proached the  hacienda  where  the  women  were  placed,  who  be- 
came alarmed,  and  fled.  This  created  a  panic  in  the  rear  guard, 
who  took  to  flight.  The  main  body,  seeing  the  flight  of  the 
rear  guard,  without  knowing  the  cause,  likewise  broke  and  dis- 
persed, while  Mina,  with  his  litde  corps,  was  left  to  sustain  the 
whole  brunt  of  the  action.  The  enemy's  cavalry,  seeing  the 
confusion,  pursued  the  fugitives,  and  the  rout  became  generaL 
Upon  this  imexpected  disaster,  no  other  resource  was  left  to 
Mina,  than  to  cut  his  way  through  the  enemy,  which  he  most 
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gallantly  effected,  after  sustaining  some  loss.  Orrantia  then 
proceeded  to  the  hacienda,  where  he  shot  some  of  the  peasant- 
ry for  not  having  remained  in  .the  place  during  the  action : 
their  houses  he  gave  up  to  pillage.  Mina,  with  the  brave 
little  party  who  had  supported  him  so  well,  bivouaced  near 
the  scene  of  action,  while  Orrahtia  passed  the  night  at  the  ha* 
cienda,  without  venturing  to  attack  the  general.  Next  mom* 
ing,  Mina  proceeded  to  a  small  place,  about  four  leagues  off, 
called  Pueblo  Nuevo^  where  he  found  some  of  the  fugitives, 
but  the  greater  number  had  crossed  die  river  on  whose  banks 
the  place  stands,  and  had  returned  to  their  respective  homes. 
In  the  late  affair,  the  general  again  experienced  the  lamenta- 
ble evil,  of  the  want  of  discipline,  among  the  patriot  troops, 
and  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  allowing  females  to  accompa- 
ny them.  But  he  was  so  highly  pleased  with  the  valour  and 
conduct  of  the  advanced  party,  under  his  immediate  command, 
that  he  felt  a  renewed  conviction,  that  he  should  be  able  to 
produce  a  considerable  reformation  among  the  patriot  forces, 
by  their  example  and  success.  He  was  convinced  that  if  the 
unlooked  for  panic-terror  we  have  mentioned,  had  not  taken 
place,  and  that  if  his  main  body  had  been  once  closely  engaged, 
the  defeat  of  Orrantia  would  have  been  certain,  or  at  the  least 
that  he  must  have  been  seriously  crippled,  and  compelled  to 
retire. 

Despondency  under  any  circumstances  formed  no  part  of 
Mina's  character.  His  first  care  was  therefore  to  adopt  med'- 
sures  the  best  calculated  to  remedy  the  evils  by  which  he  was 
encompassed ;  and  as  he  knew  that  it  would  take  a  considera- 
ble time  to  reassemble  the  scattered  troops,  he  resolved,  in  the 
interval,  to  visit  Xauxilla,  the  seat  of  the  patriot  government, 
with  which  he  wished  to  consult  as  to  his  future  operations. 
With  this  view  he  selected  an  escort  of  twenty  men,  and  dis- 
missed the  rest,  after  despatching  orders  to  the  different  com- 
mandants to  assemble  with  their  troops  on  a  certain  day  at  La 
Caxa.  He  proceeded  in  the  evening  for  Xauxilla,  and  arrived 
there  the  next  day. 

Xauxilla  was  a  small  mud  fort,  the  construction  of  which 
displayed  the  exercise  of  some  military  science.     It  was  situ- 
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ated  on  an  island  just  large  enough  to  contain  it,  in  the  lake 
of  Zacapo,  a  short  distance  from  the  village  of  that  name,  in 
the  int^ndancy  of  Valladolid,  about  twenty  leagues  soutlT- 
west  of  the  Valle  de  Santiago,  and  eighteen  north-west  of  the 
city  of  Valladolid.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  swamp  or  pond 
containing  from  five  to  six  feel  of  water  in  depth,  and  could 
only  be  reached  by  canoes.  Its  garrison  was  composed  of 
one  hundred  tolerably  well  disciplined  infantry.  At  this  place, 
the  Republican  Gazette  was  printed.  There^  was  likewise 
within  the  fort  an  extensive  manufactory  of  powder,  whence 
supplies  had  been  sent  to  Los  Remedios.  The  menabers  of 
the  government  (if  it  may  be  so  called)  received  Mina  with 
cordiality.  He  frankly  unfolded  to  them  his  plans,  particu- 
larly  that  of  attacking  Guanaxuato.  But  this  plan  did  not 
meet  with  their  approbation.  They  did  not  believe  that  it 
could  be  accomplished  with  such  troops  as  could  then  be  placed 
under  Mina's  command.  They  were  aware  that  with  undis- 
jciplined  men,  nothing  could  be  effected  that  would  shed  a 
lustre  on  Mina,  ^r  be  of  essential  benefit  to  their  country. 
They  strongly  recommended  to  the  general,  to  withdraw  his 
remaining  oflScers  and  men  from  the  fort  of  Los  Remedios, 
the  place  being  impregnable,  and  well  stored  with  provisions; 
and  there  being  consequently  no  apprehensions  of  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  there  was  no  absolute  necessity 
that  called  for  the  presence  there  of  Mina's  officers. 

The  members  of  the  government  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  Mina's  mind,  the  importance  of  organizing  a  body  of 
troops,  before  he  should  undertake  any  momentous  enterprise, 
and  that,  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose,  the  country 
between  Xauxilla  and  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean  was  the 
most  proper  place,  as  the  enemy  there  were  less  numerous 
than  in  the  Baxio,  and  the  people  were  universally  earnest  in 
the  patriot  cause ;  besides,  that  the  fertility  of  the  country 
yielded  ample  supplies,  and  its  natural  positions  afforded 
complete  security.  They  made  use  of  the  most  cogent  ar- 
guments to  persuade  Mina  to  adopt  this  plan :  but  after  giv- 
ing them  all  the  solidity  to  which  they  were  entitled,  he  re- 
mained unconvinced  of  its  feasibility.    His  primarj'  object 
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was  to  relieve  Los  Remedios.  Knowing  the  critical  situa- 
tion to  which  the  enemy  were  reduced,  by  the  failure  of  their 
supplies  of  provisions,  and  believing  that  if  the  design  of 
compelling  Lilian  to  withdraw  from  the  siege  of  that  fo]:t, 
by  the  extremity  of  hunger,  was  abandoned,  such  another  op- 
portunity might  not  again  occur,  he  flattered  himself  that  if 
he  could  effect  this  his  favourite  point,  that  the  aflairs  of  the , 
revolution  would  then  assume  a  different  aspect.  He  was,  it 
is  true,  sensible  that  full  reliance  could  not  be  placed  upon  the 
troops  he  commanded,  but  he  thought  that  if  he  could  obtain 
fifty  infantry  from  Xauxilla,  to  be  added  to  a  like  number  from 
among  the  prisoners  of  San  Luis  de  la  Paz,  whom  Ortiz  had 
undertaken  to  train,  that  with  these,  and  aii  overwhelming 
force  of  cavalry,  he  should  be  able  to  capture  the  city  of 
Guanaxuato.  Mina  likewise  informed  his  counsellors,  that 
his  honour  was  implicated  in  relieving  the  fort  of  Remedios, 
and  that  he  had  also  pledged  himself  to  attack  Guanaxuato. 

The  government,  on  jBnding  his  resolution  taken,  ordered 
fifty  infantry  of  the  fort  to  march  to  his  place  of  rendezvous. 
Although  the  members  of  the  government  much  regretted 
Mina's  determination,  yet  they  all  admired  the  generous  sen- 
timents by  which  he  was  actuated  in  support  of  his  plan,  and 
eamesdy  wished  him  full  success* 

The  general  marched  from  Xauxilla,  taking,  on  his  return, 
a  circuitous  route  through  Puruandiro^  formerly  a  considerable 
and  rich  town,  but  which,  by  the  mandates  of  Torres,  had  been 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  with  the  usual  exception  of  the 
churches.  It  lies  about  sixteen  leagues  north  pf  the  city  of 
Valladolid,  and  was  at  that  time  in  possession  of  the  patriots, 
who  hailed  the  arrival  of  Mina  among  them  by  illuminations 
and  other  public  demonstrations  of  joy.  After  remaining  there 
two  days,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  some  pecuniary  aid, 
to  carry  into  effect  his  intended  object,  he  proceeded  to  the 
Valle  de  Santiago.  He  there  found  a  small  party  of  the  pa- 
triot troops  from  Xalpa,  awaiting  his  arrival.  But  ne  had 
been  in  the  town  only  a  few  minutes,  when  the  approach  of 
a  strong  body  of  the  enemy  was  announced  from  the  look-out 
posts  on  the  heights.  It  was  the  division  of  Orrantia.  Mina, 
(31) 
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who 'entertained  the  most  sovereign  contempt  for  Orramtia,  as 
a  military  man,  could,  not  endure  the  thought  of  making  a 
passive  retreat,  although  he  knew  the  enemy's  superior  num- 
bers* He  therefore  placed  his  few  men  in  ambush,  in  the  com 
that  was  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place,  and  dose  to  the 
road  by  which  he  presumed  die  enemy  would  pursue  him ; 
intending,  if  their  cavalry  only  advanced  in  pursuit  of  Urn, 
to  draw  them  into  the  ambuscade,  in  which  case  the  destmc- 
tion  of  a  portion  of  them  was  certain.  Orrantia,  having  enter- 
ed  the  town,  and  receiving  information  that  Mina,  with  some 
troops,  was  hovering  about  the  place,  halted  his  troops.  After 
a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  he  again  advanced  from  it,  but  so 
cautiously,  that  Mina,  finding  it  impossible  to  succeed  in  his 
designs,  withdrew  his  men  from  their  ambuscade,  covering 
their  retreat  in  person,  with  a  few  men.  By  taking  a  circuit- 
ous route  through  the  heights,  he  descended  in  the  rear  of  die 
enemy,  and  proceeded  to  La  Caxa,  passing  through  Puel^ 
Nuevo.  A  Spanish  officer,  whose  name  we  do  not  think  fit  to 
mention,  there  presented  himself  as  a  deserter  to  Mina.  He 
obtained  the  confidence  of  the  general;  and,  after  having  been 
furnished  by  him  with  some  money,  was  despatched  upon  a 
secret  mission.  A  sergeant  and  two  soldiers  of  the  regiment 
of  Zaragoza  likewise  there  deserted  to  him.  They  confirm- 
ed the  accounts  which  had  been  previously  received  of  die 
enemy's  famished  condition,  of  the  discontent  which  prevail- 
ed among  their  troops  generally,  and  of  the  numerous  deser- 
tions which  took  place  every  night  among  the  Crecdes  in 
particular.  But  the  spirit  of  desertion  which  Mina^s  opera- 
tions had  begun  to  excite  in  the  enemy's  ranks,  was  at  once 
checked  by  the  unexpected  and  disastrous  events  we  are  to 
narrate  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

dftna  advances  against  Guanaxtutto — Description  of  that  city 
— J5&  attacks  it — Faiiure—^He  proceeds  with  an  escort  to 
the  rancho  del  Venadito — Movements  of  Orrantia — Mina 
made  prisoner — Brutal  conduct  of  Orrantia  towards  himr-^ 
Death  of  Mina — Rejiecttons-^^tate  of  Society  in  Mexico — 
Remarks  on  the  present  state  of  the  royal  forces^  and  the  fa- 
cility  with  which  the  country  could  be  invaded^  and  its  eman- 
cipation accomplished. 

AT  the  hacienda  of  La  Caxa,  Mina  assembled  about  eleven 
hundred  troops,  with  which  he  advanced  to  the  hacienda  of 
Burras.  In  the  night  of  the  23d,  avoiding  the  high  roads,  and 
having  made  a  circuit  through  the  cultivated  grounds,  he  pass- 
fid  along  the  heights  immediately  over  the  city  of  Guanaxuato, 
and  gained,  by  day-light,  an  unfrequented  spot  called  La  Mi- 
na de  la  Luz^  in  the  mountains,  about  four  leagues  therefrom. 
He  halted  there  during  the  day,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  some 
reenforcements  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  despatched  by  Don 
Encamacion  Ortiz.  They  joined  "him  in  the  afternoon,  and 
his  force,  thus  augmented,  amounted  to  nearly  fourteen  hun- 
dred men,  of  whom  ninety  only  were  infantry. 

Before  relating  the  disastrous  attack  on  the  city  of  Guana- 
xuato,  it  will  be  proper  to  present  the  reader  with  a  brief  view 
of  this  celebrated  town,  because,  in  point  of  wealth  and  natu- 
ral advantages,  it  holds  the  next  rank  in  importance  to  the 
capital  of  New  Spain ;  and  indeed,  as  respects  its  physical 
resources,  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  city  in  Spanish 
America.  These  circumstances  alone  were  such  as  to  render 
its  capture  an  enterprise  worthy  of  the  gallant  Mina,  and  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  revolutionary  cause. 

Guaiiaxuato,  the  capital  of  the  intendancy  of  that  name,  is 
situated  amidst  the  rich  metalliferous  mountains,  which  bor- 
der upon  the  plains  of  Silao,  Salamanca,  &c.  on  the  east.  Those 
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plains,  (usually  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  Baxio,)  arc  the 
most  beautiful  and  fertile  to  be  found  in  all  New  Spain.  Tlie 
glowing  description  given  by  the  baron  de  Humboldt,  of  the 
beauty  and  agricultural  richness  of  this  region,  is  not^  in  any 
respect,  exaggerated ;  indeed  it  is  impossible  for  the  traveller 
to  pass  through  that  highly  favoured  country,  without  expe- 
riencing emotions  of  admiration  and  delight.  The  softness 
and  purity  of  the  atmosphere  are  soothing  and  invigorating; 
and  the  effect  on  the  vision  is  such,  tliat  in  no  place  have  we 
ever  beheld  a  verdure  so  vivid,  as  that  of  the  vegetable  pro^ 
ductions  of  those  plains. 

The  mountains  in  its  vicinity  are  abrupt,  lofty,  and  rugged, 
like  all  those  which  abound  in  minerals.  They  are  intersect- 
ed with  deep  barrancas,  many  of  them  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred yards  wide,  and  the  awful  precipices  with  which  Acsc 
barranca's  abound,  strike  the  stranger  with  surprise.  The 
highly  cultivated  plains,  and  the  chains  of  moimtains,  present 
the  most  sublime  scenery,  mingling  the  extremes  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  most  striking  and  exquisite  contrast ;  equalling 
the  most  celebrated  of  European  scenery  in  grandeur  and  mag- 
nitude, and  rivaling  the  softest  lapdscapes  of  Lausanne  or 
Italy. 

Along  the  windings  of  one  of  these  barrancas  is  situated  the 
city  of  Guanaxuato.  It  is  so  completely  bosomed  by  sur- 
rounding mountains,  that  it  can  only  be  seen  after  ascending 
the  heights  around  it,  when  the  novelty  of  its  location  strikes 
the  stranger  with  astonishment.  In  some  places,  the  city 
spreads  out  like  a  broad  amphitheatre;  at  others,  it  stretches 
along  a  narrow  ridge :  while  the  ranges  of  the  habitations,  ac? 
commodated  to  the  sinuosities  of  the  ground,  present  the  most 
fantastic,  but  perhaps  the  most  varied  and  elegant,  groups  of 
dwellings*  Prior  to  the  revolution,  its  population  was  esti- 
mated at  seventy  thousand  souls ;  but  at  present  that  number 
has  experienced  a  great  diminution. 

During  the  rainy  season,  it  is  exposed  to  injury  from  the 
violent  torrents  that  rush  from  the  mountains  down  the  bar- 
ranca in  which  the  city  stands,  in  their  passage  to  the  plain  of 
Silao.    Large  sums  h^ve  been  expended  on  works  to  restrain 
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these  torrents  within  a  channel ;  but,  nevertheless,  accidents 
happen  to  the  city  from  them  almost  every  year. 

The  finest  silver  mines  of  all  America  are  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  particularly  the  famous  one  of  Valenciana.  Previous 
to  the  revolution,  this  mine  yielded  to  its  proprietor  the  dear 
annual  revenue  of  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  mines  of  the  Mexican  kingdom,  and  particularly  those 
of  Guanaxuato,  form  an  important  and  interesting  exception  to 
the  remark,  that  death  reigns  in  the  mines  of  America.    The 
mines  of  Peru,  as  well  as  those  of  New  Granada,  are  in  gene- 
ral situated  in  uncongenial  regions,  or  those  of  perpetual  snow« 
Vegetation  is  iiK>t  seen  for  many  leagues  around  them.  Provi- 
sions  are  brought  to  them  from  a  great  distance.     The  miner 
has  to  undergo  the  transition  from  extreme  heat  to  that  of  cold ; 
to  abandon  delightful  vallies,  blessed  with  a  fine  tempei^ure, 
to  inhabit  a  frigid  region,  where  everlasting  sterility  prevails. 
He  is  forced  by  the  law  of  the  Mita  to  abandon  his  family,  or, 
if  they  accompany  him,  it  is  only  to  partake  of  his  hardships 
and  his  sorrows.     Widely  different  is  the  lot  of  the  Mexican 
miner.     At  an  elevation  of  from  six  to  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  ocean,  he  enjoys  all  the  blessings  of  the  temperate 
zone.     In  Mexico,  we  see  the  highest  ctdtivation  in  the  vicini- 
ty  of  mining  stations.    The  intendancy  of  Guanaxuato  is  ^e 
smallest,  and  contains  the  most  dense  population  of  any  other 
in  Mexico.     According  to  M.  de  Humboldt,  it  is  fifty-two 
leagues  in  length,  and  thirty-one  in  breadth  ;  covering  a  sur- 
face equal  to  nine  hundred  and  eleven  square  leagues,  which, 
in  1803,  contained  a  population  of  five  hundred  and  seventeen 
thousand  three  hundred  souls,  or  five  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
to  each  square  league.    The  beautiful  plains  of  Guanaxuato, 
extending  in  lengdi  thirty  leagues,  from  Celaya  to  the  Villa  de 
Leon,  sind  immediately  aroimd  the  mines,  are  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation,  studded  with  three  cities,  four  towns,  thir- 
ty-seven pueblos,  and  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  haciendas. 
The  mountains  abound  with  fine  forests,  and  provisions  and 
luxuries  are  abundant  in  all  directions  around  these  mines. 

Hundreds  of  miners  of  Guanaxuato  came  under  our  obser- 
vation, and  a  more  robust  race  of  people  we  beheld  not  in 
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Mexico.  TI1U8,  from  personal  observation,  we  were  led  to 
adopt  the  opinion,  diat  the  labour  incident  to  their  course  of 
life,  was  not  so  deleterious  as  we  should  otherwise  have 
thought. 

In  the  mine  of  Valenciana,  for  example,  previous  to  the 
revolution,  (for  since  d>at  period,  it  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
become  filled  with  water,)  the  business  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  labourers  was  the  continually  carrying  upon  their  backs 
burthens  of  minerals,  averaging  three  hundred  pounds,  from 
the  bottom  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  by  an  ascent  of  eighteen 
hundred  steps,  passing  too  through  a  temperature  varying 
from  forty-five  to  ninety-three  degrees.  Nevertheless,  die 
miner  enjoys  perfect  health ;  and  the  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths,  as  given  by  M.  de  Humboldt,  at  once  demcmstrates, 
although  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Indians,  the 
salubrity  of  the  mining  station.  In  the  city  of  Guanaxuato, 
die  average  number  of  births  for  five  years  exceeds  that  of 
the  deaths  two  hundred  for  one  hundred ;  and  in  the  adjoining 
mines  of  Santa  Ana  and  Marfil  a  hundred  and  ninety-five  to  a 
hundred. 

That  the  labour  in  the  mines  may  have  been  pernicious  in 
former  years,  when  it  was  compulsory,  and  when  the  barba- 
rous law  of  the  Mita  was  in  force,  when  the  pits  and  galleries 
were  charged  widi  impure  air,  and  less  attention  was  bestowed 
on  the  accommodation  of  the  miner,  we  cannot  deny ;  but  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  by  the  school  of  mines  established  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  have  lessened  these  evils,  and  introduced  a  system 
by^hich  the  mines  are  ventilated,  and  the  air  purified.  The 
wages  of  the  miner  are  more  liberal,  and  his  labour  being  vol- 
untary, consequently,  when  he  feels  dissatisfied,  he  retires, 
and  his  place  is  supplied  from  the  superabundant  population 
of  the  adjacent  fertile  country.  No  doubt  can  be  entertained, 
that  when  foreign  arts  and  sciences  are  introduced  into  Mexi- 
co, where  so  spacious  and  favourable  a  field  for  their  culture  is 
at  present  fenced  round  by  Spanish  policy,  human  labour  in  the 
mines  will  be  gready  diminished ;  and  instead  of  the  tedious 
and  laborious  occupations,  now  resorted  to  fix>m  necessity, 
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machinery  will,  in  a  great  measure,  effect  these  objects,  di- 
minish human  suffering,  and  diffuse  happiness  over  those  de- 
lightful regions.  It  is  there  that  the  power  of  steam  remains 
yet  to  be  successfully  applied. 

Historians  and  travellers  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to 
copy  each  other  in  depicting  the  horrors  of  the  unfortunate 
miner,  that  the  galley  slaves  of  Europe  have  been  considered 
happy  when  compared  with  the  individual  who  descends  into 
the  mines  of  Spanish  America ;  and,  although  some  of  these 
poetical  descriptions  of  Rajmal,  Pauw,  and  the  Scottish  histo- 
rian Robertson,  may  have  been  in  past  times  applicable  to  the 
mines  of  Potosi,  and  others  among  the  Andes  of  Peru,  we 
feel  satisfied  that  such  descriptions  will  not  apply  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  miner  in  Mexico.  It  has  likewise  been  a  vulgar 
opinion  throughout  the  civilized  world,  that  an  immense  pro- 
portion of  the  Indian  population  were  employed  in  the  mines. 
Leaving  the  consideration  of  what  occurs  in  South  America 
to  the  future  observer,  we  confine  ourselves  to  Mexico,  when 
we  sta^,  that  in  the  year  1807,  according  to  the  returns  trans- 
mitted to  the  school  of  mines,  the  whole  number  of  persons 
employed  in  all  the  mines  of  New  Spain  were  thirty-two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  forty.  So  that,  when  we  reflect  that 
the  population  of  New  Spain  is  between  six  and  seven  millions, 
we  at  once  perceive  how  small,  to  the  general  population  of 
the  country,  is  the  proportion  of  persons  engaged  in  this 
species  of  labour.  But  since  the  present  revolution  com- 
menced, some  of  the  mines  have  been  abandoned,  others  have 
become  choked  up  with  water,  and  therefore,  the  above  num- 
ber must  necessarily  be  considerably  reduced.  Should  our 
hopes  that  a  liberal  government  may  at  no  distant  day  be  es- 
tablished in  New  Spain  be  realized,  it  is  plain  that  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  will  not  only  lessen  the  number  of  men 
hitherto  employed  in  those  works,  but  will  augment  the  pro- 
duce of  these  mines  fiar  beyond  what  they  have  yet  yielded, 
so  as  to  k«ep  pace  with  the  necessary  demands  of  an  Augment- 
ing population,  and  the  additional  calls  of  the  world  in  its 
career  of  improvement. 
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It  is  not,  however,  the  mines  of  Guanaxuato  which  OHMti'' 
tute  the  real  wealth  of  that  important  intendancy  of  New  Spanu 
Its  riches  are  founded  on  a  more  durable  basis.  The  benig- 
nity of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  hardy  race 
of  men  susceptible  of  every  polish  and  refinement,  and  with 
genius  calculated  to  pursue  every  intellectual  enterprise  with 
ardour  and  success,  are  blessings  which  will  exist,  even  should 
the  silver  of  its  piled-up  mountains  be  exhausted. 

All  the  nutritious  gndns  necessary  for  human  enjoyment 
and  support,  find  a  congenial  soil  and  climate  in  the  intendancy 
of  Guanaxuato.  Those  adjoining  it  are  equally  blessed.  No 
part  of  the  earth  jrields  a  more  abundant  product  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  agriculturist,  nor  do  we  believe  there  is  any  cli- 
mate so  favourable  to  longevity,  or  a  territory  which  would 
sustain  a  more  dense  population  on  each  square  mile^  than  due 
climate  and  territory  of  the  intendancy  of  Guanaxuato.  Not 
only  its  fertile  plains,  but  its  lofdest  summits  appear  destined 
for  the  abodes  of  rural  felicity. 

The  future  race  of  Mexicans  which  is  to  flourish  in  this  £i- 
voured  part  of  New  Spain,  is  not  destined  to  depend  on  the 
caprices  of  artificial  policy,  nor  the  casualties  of  foreign  com- 
merce, for  the  supply  of  either  necessaries  or  luxuries.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  intendancy,  as  well  as  of  Mexico  generdly, 
are  sure  of  the  jealousy  of  selfish  or  less  favoured  nations ; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  them,  because  they  will  the 
more  readily  apply  the  energy  of  their  genius,  and  their  indus- 
try, to  supply  from  their  own  resources  those  commodities,  by 
supplying  the  wants  of  which,  other  nations  might  be  enabled 
to  interfere  in  their  prosperity,  and  subject  them  to  the  dele- 
terious system  which  has  already  made  South  America  suffer 
three  centuries  of  wretchedness,  and  has  not  spared  any  part 
of  the  world  from  its  vexation.  As  we  have  before  observed, 
whatever  foreign  productions  of  the  temperate  zone  may 
hereafter  be  introduced  into  this  intendancy,  will  there  flou- 
rish; wiflle  its  indigenous  productions,  and  the  few  of  foreign 
origin  at  present  introduced,  are  alone  amply  sufiicient  for  hu- 
man comfort  and  subsistence.    Although  the  agriculture  of 
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Mexico  is  a  century  behind  that  of  Europe  or  the  United 
States,  still  its  products  are  astonishingly  great.  As  wheat  is 
sown  in  the  dry  season,  it  is  raised  by  irrigation.  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt makes  the  average  produce  of  Mexico  from  twenty-two 
to  twenty-five  for  one.  But  it  varies  in  different  situations  from 
eighteen  and  twenty  to  seventy  and  eighty  for  one  fanega 
sown ; — ^its  average  thus  exceeding  four  or  five  times  the  mean 
produce  of  France.  Indian  com  grows  variously ;  in  some 
«  parts  of  the  Baxio  it  yields  the  astonishing  increase  of  eight 
hundred  for  one  fanega  sown ;  in  some  parts,  the  harvest  is 
considered  bad  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  one.  The  mean 
produce  of  the  equinoctial  region  of  Mexico  is  taken  by  M. 
de  Humboldt  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  one. 

The  fruits,  whether  indigenous  or  exotic,  grow  to  great 
perfection  in  Guanaxuato ;  and  in  any  of  the  markets  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  same  basket,  as  well  the  products  of  the  tem- 
perate as  those  of  the  torrid  zone.  There,  in  the  highest  state 
of  perfection,  are  offered  for  sale,  pineapples,  grapes,  oranges, 
bananas,  peaches,  apples,  pears,  &c.,  gathered  within  a  few 
leagues  of  each  other.  The  animals  of  Guanaxuato  are  of  a 
superior  kind.  The  sheep  which  btiowse  on  the  mountains 
^afford  a  delicious  meat,  and  yield  a  remarkably  fine  wool. 
The  horses,  in  point  of  beauty,  form,  muscle,  bone  and  high 
metde,  are  no  where  surpassed. 

In  no  part  of  New  Spain  is  there  a  finer  race  of  men  than  in 
Guanaxuato,  and  the  character  is  common  to  Indians  and  Cre- 
oles. Robust  in  their  limbs,  comely  and  athletic,  with  an 
eye  denoting  extraordinary  acuteness,  these  men  create  emo- 
tions in  a  stranger  rarely  excited  at  first  sight ;  and  whenever 
the  blessings  of  a  liberal  government  shall  be  obtained  by 
them,  and  the  advantages  of  an  extended  and  liberal  educa- 
tion be  diffused  among  them,  we  predict  that  the  province 
of  Guanaxuato  will  occupy  a  distinguished  place  among  the 
Mexican  provinces.  But  let  us  resume  the  operations  agsunst 
the  city. 

It  18  evident  from  the  description  we  have  given  of  Guan- 
axuato, that  artillery,  placed  on  the  heights  which  encompass 
it,  would  soon  cause  it  to  succumb.    However,  as  the  enemy 
(32) 
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entertained  no  apprehensions  of  formidable  attacks  from  the 
patriots,  they  had  neglected  to  fortiiy  the  passes  of  the  moon- 
tains  leading  to  the  city,  and  relied  for  their  defence  on  a  casde 
or  strong  barracks  which  stood  in  a  central  position. 

Mina  was  not  provided  with  the  necessary  artillery  to  oc- 
cupy the  heights ;  and  as  Orrantia  was  following  hhn,  he 
resolved  to  carry  the  city  by  a  coup  de  main.  His  intenMQ 
was  communicated  to  the  troops,  who  manifested  an  anxiety  to 
be  led  on.  Pleased  with  their  enthusiasm,  and  flattering 
himself  that  he  was  about  to  strike  a  blow  which  would  give  a 
decisive  turn  to  the  revolution,  he  made  his  arrangements 
accordingly.  Filled  with  these  presages,  he  appeared  more 
than  usually  animated,  and  at  dark  advanced  upon  the  city. 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  advanced  guard  arrived  in  the  submbs. 
A  considerable  halt  was  there  made,  to  enable  the  division  to 
close  up,  as  the  defdea  through  which  the  place  had  been  ap- 
proached were  very  narrow ;  in  some  places  not  affording  a 
passage  for  more  than  a  single  file  of  men.  The  troops  at 
length  reunited,  and  although  the  sentinels  were  proclaiming 
within  a  short  distance  their  **  all's  well,*'  yet  such  had  been 
the  silence  and  good  order  on  the  part  of  M ina's  troops,  that 
the  enemy  were  not  apprized  of  his  approach  until  after  mid- 
night ;  they  received  the  first  intimation  of  it^  by  the  surprise 
and  capture  of  one  of  their  outposts.  The  alarm  of  the  toe- 
my  became  general,  and  a  firing  commenced  from  the  casde. 
But  habits  of  discipline  were  again  found  wanting,  and  scenes 
even  more  disgraceful  than  those  we  have  formeriy  described  as 
having  occurred  at  San  Luis  de  la  Paz,  were  here  reacted  at  die 
critical  moment  when  order  and  obedience  were  most  required. 
Mina  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  military  mob.  In  vam 
did  he  employ  persuasion  or  threats ;  his  mildness  won  them 
not ;  his  orders  were  not  obeyed ;  and  although  the  enemy's 
fire  had  slackened  for  some  time,  thereby  offering  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  assault,  all  his  attempts  were  fruitless — he  could 
not  induce  thenj  to  move  forward.  Until  near  the  dawn  did 
the  general  fruitlessly  exert  himself  to  restore  some  order,  and 
pre\*ail  on  the  troops  to  advance;  but  finding  it  impossible^  and 
knowing  that  Orrantia  was  approaching^  he  was  compeUed  to 
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abandon  tine  assault,  and  to  commence  a  retreat.  With  such 
troops  as  these,  aftet  the  failure  of  an  enterprise,  a  retreat 
must  be  synonymous  with  flight.  Insensible  that  they  could 
pass  with  more  celerity  and  safety  by  preserving  a  regular 
order  of  march,  they  crowded  to  the  defile  by  which  tfiey  had 
entered,  each  one  endeavouring  to  precede  the  other ;  they 
soon  choked  up  the  pass,  and  a  tumult  ensued.  A  few  of  the 
enemy  perceiving  the  retreat,  ventured  from  their  position, 
and  fired  some  random  shots.  The  confusion  augmented 
vith  the  alarm  of  the  fugitives,  lest  they  should  be  over- 
taken by  the  enemy,  as  they  were  thus  huddled  together.  At 
length  the  general,  with  infinite  difficulty,  succeeded  in  allaying 
their  apprehensicMUs,  and  restored  some  litde  order  among 
them.  During  this  disastrous  scene,  Don  Francisco  Ortiz, 
one  of  the  patriot  officers,  had  with  psut  of  his  troops  gained 
the  height  on  which  stand  the  works  ot  the  Valenciana  mine ; 
and  most  wantonly  set  fire  to  them.  This  act  highly  incensed 
JVIina  as  he  had  uniformly  given  the  most  positive  orders 
against  the  destruction  of  private  property. 

The  troops  were  at  length  extricated  from  ^e  defile,  and 
a  little  after  sunrise  reached  La  Mina  de  La  Luz  where  a 
halt  was  made.  The  general  could  no  longer  conceal  his 
deep  mortification,  nor  restrain  bis  exasperated  feelings.  To 
^  body  of  patriot  officers  who  were  assembled  around  him, 
^e  observed,  that  they  were  unworthy  that  any  man  of  charac- 
ter should  espouse  their  cause.  ^^  Had  you  done  your  duty,'* 
said  he,  ^^  your  men  would  have  done  theirs,  and  Guanaxuato 
would  have  been  ours.'^  The  order  of  the  day  passed  a  cen- 
sure on  those  who  deserved  it,  and  commended  a  few  who 
had  merited  his  applause  by  their  good  conduct. 

Having  thus  failed  in  hb  favourite  enterprise  against  Guan- 
axuato, and  having  now  no  immediate  object  in  view  to  em- 
ploy the  troops }  in  order  to  deceive  the  royalists  as  to  his 
.own  movements,  he  dismissed  them  to  their  respective  co- 
mandancias,  where  he  believed  they  might  be  useful  in  ha- 
rassing the  enemy,  until  he  agsun  required  their  services; 
thereby,  at  the  same  time,  preserving  his  men  and  horses  from 
the  marches  and  coimtermarches  to  which  they  would  have 
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been  subject  from  the  pursuit  of  Orrantia,  and  recruiting  them 
for  his  next  attempt.  He  strictly  enjoined  those  commandants 
whose  stations  were  around  Guanaxuato  not  to  allow  supplies 
<rf  any  kind  to  enter  the  city ;  still  fondly  persuading  himself 
that  he  would  be  able  to  renew  the  attack  upon  it  with  more 
effect.  Retaining  with  him  forty  infantry  and  thirty  cav^dry, 
the  general  determined  to  proceed  to  the  residence  of  his 
friend  Don  Mariano  Herrera^  at  a  neighbouring  rancfao  called 
El  Venadkto.  Accordingly,  on  the  same  evening,  after  having 
dismissed  the  troops,  he  tpok  up  his  march  for  that  place,  but 
passed  the  night  at  a  short  distance  from  La  M ina  de  la  Luz. 

The  Rancho  del  Venadito  was  composed  of  a  few  houses 
on  the  lands  of  the  Tlachiquera,  about  one  league  distant  from 
the  hacienda,  and  eight  from  the  town  of  Silao,  Its  owner, 
Don  Mariano  Herrera,  was  a  native  of  Guanaxuato.  A  man 
of  high  respectability,  and  of  a  mind  well  cultivated.  He  had 
suffered  severely  from  the  royalists.  Orrantia  had  laid  waste 
the  hacienda,  burned  the  buildings,  and  pillaged  the  church, 
converting  it  into  a  stable.  The  unfortunate  Don  Mariano 
had  fallen  a  prisoner  into  his  hands,  and  had  been  carried  off 
by  him,  together  with  all  the  property  that  could  be  collected. 
After  being  thus  despoiled,  and  his  fine  estate  destroyed,  he 
was  compelled  to  nmsom  his  life  by  paying  twenty  diousand 
dollars.  Upon  being  set  at  liberty,  he  returned  to  his  estate, 
and  there  employed  himself  in  the  pursuits  of  agriculture. 
His  mansion  and  buildings  being  burned,  his  crops  destroyed, 
his  cattle  and  moveables  taken  away,  and  his  funds  exhausted, 
he  was  unable  to  restore  his  estate  to  its  pristine  condition;  and 
it  became  a  place  for  his  personal  subsistence  and  rest.  Indeed, 
had  he  possessed  the  means  of  recalling  its  former  comforts 
and  beauties,  it  would  only  have  exposed  him  anew  to  the  de- 
predations of  an  insatiable  rapacity.  He  therefore  constructed 
only  a  small  house,  and  as  his  dependants  were  devoted  to 
him,  he  hoped  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  Venadito  to 
enjoy  a  secure  retreat. 

The  Venadito  was  placed  in  a  small  circular  barranca,  in 
front  of  which  was  a  small  plain.  The  barranca  was  more  or 
less  covered  with  a  copse,  among  which  were  interspersed 
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large  masses  of  rocks.  Through  these  wound  the  only  path  te 
the  high  grounds  surrounding, — a  spacious  table  land,  bound- 
ed at  its  extremity  by  barrancas.  The  road  from  Guanaxuato 
and  Silao  running  through  a  long,  narro^ir^  and  intricate  bar- 
ranca, in  which  dwelt  a  numerous  peasantry  warmly  attached 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  devoted  to  Don  Mariano,  was  sup- 
posed to  afford  complete  protection  from  a  surprise  by  the  ene- 
my in  that  direction,  as  their  approach  could  be  communicat- 
-ed  to  Don  Mariano  in  sufficient  time  to  enable  him  and  his  at- 
tendants to  take  refuge  among  the  barrancas  in  the  rear  of  the 
Venadito.  On  the  other  side,  there  were  no  royalist  posts  for 
a  considerable  distance,  and  as  the  patriot  troops  under  Ortiz 
ranged  unmolested  in  that  direction,  no  danger  was  thence 
apprehended. 

The  Venadito  was  therefore  deemed  perfectly  secure  £h)m  a 
surprise  by  day,  and  at  night  it  was  the  custom  of  Don  Mariano 
to  take  refuge  in  the  mountains ;  so  that  although  living  in 
constant  apprehension,  yet  he  considered  his  person  as  secure. 
In  ^is  solitary  spot  Don  Mariano  passed  his  time,  solaced  by 
the  attentions  of  a  beloved  sister,  who  had  torn  herself  from 
her  friends  in  Guanaxuato,  to  partake  of  her  broth^'s  fortune. 

Mina  and  Herrera  had  formed  for  each  other  a  warm  friend- 
ship ;  the  former  gave  to  the  latter  his  entire  confidence,  of 
which  he  was  in  every  respect  deserving.  Mina  arrived  the 
next  day,  about  noon,  at  the  Venadito,  where  he  was  most 
cordially  received  by  his  friend.  He  understood  that  Orrantia 
was  in  Irapuato,  at  a  loss  to  discover  what  direction  he  had 
taken,  and  he  knew  that  he  would  be  more  confounded  when 
he  heard  of  the  dispersion  of  the  patriot  troops.  From  thesq. 
circumstances,  and  the  position  of  the  Venadito,  Mina  thought 
himself  perfectly  secure.  He  therefore  determined  to  pass  the 
night  at  the  rancho  with  his  friend,  and  ordered  the  horses  of 
the  cavalry  out  to  pasture.  During  the  afternoon  Don  Pedro 
Moreno,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  visited  Mina  and 
remained  with  him.  The  troops  encamped  in  advance  of  the 
house ;  videttes  were  posted ;  and  the  general  was  so  satis- 
fied of  his  security,  that,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he  re- 
tired to  rest  on  the  floor  in  the  house.   We  mention  these  cir- 
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cumstances,  because  the  sequel  will  show,  that  the  general^  ii 
diis  rare  instance  of  a  departure  from  his  usual  habit  of  sleep- 
ing with  his  men,  committed  a  most  unfortunate  error. 

Among  the  pernicious  and  impolitic  practices  of  the  patri- 
ots, was  that  of  permitting  priests  to  come  out  of  the  enemy^t 
towns  to  perform  naass  among  them.  Many  of  these  mem 
were  spies  and  agents  of  the  royalists,  and  never  failed  to 
collect  every  possible  information  for  the  advantage  of  thdr 
masters.  The  road  by  which  Mina  had  that  morning  passed, 
lay  through  a  small  pueblo  to  which  a  padre  repaired  weekly 
from  Silao.  It  was  Sunday  when  the  general  passed  throu^ 
it*  The  padre  waited  on  him  to  pay  his  respects,  conducting 
himself  with  all  that  humility  and  sycophancy  which  his  fra- 
ternity so  well  know  how  to  use,  when  a  point  is  to  be  gained* 
Mina  treated  him  as  he  always  did  persons  of  his  description, 
with  attention  and  respect,  but  at  the  same  time  with  caution. 
The  padre  either  was  informed  of  or  conjectured  Mina's  des- 
tination ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  so  very  anxious  to  car- 
ry the  gratifying  intelligence  to  the  royalists,  dutt  the  instant 
Mina  departed  ft'om  the  pueblo,  without  waiting  for  his  din- 
ner, he  mounted  his  horse  and  set  out  for  Silao,  distant  about 
five  or  six  leagues. 

Mina's  suppositions  of  Orrantia's  incertitude  of  the  course 
of  his  proceedings  were  well  founded ;  for  the  latter  was  total- 
ly at  a  loss  where  to  look  for  the  general,  and  had  marched  to 
Silao  in  that  state  of  uncertainty.  The  dispersion  of  Mina's 
troops  increased  the  perplexity  of  Orrantia ;  but  while  he  was 
in  this  state  of  confiision,  (as  he  expressed  himself  in  lus  des- 
patches to  the  viceroy,)  he  received  from  the  priest  the  unex- 
pected but  important  information,  that  Mina  had  gone  tt>  the 
Venadito.  Had  not  Orrantia  by  accident  arrived  in  Silao 
that  very  evening,  the  padre^s  intentions  and  infbrmati<m  must 
have  been  of  no  avail,  because  it  was  the  intention  of  Mina  to 
have  marched  from  the  Venadito  the  ensuing  morning.  A 
concurrence  of  unfortunate  circumstances,  however,  seems  lo 
have  led  to  tiiat  catastrophe  which  we  are  about  to  narrate.  Or- 
rantia, notwithstanding  the  fatigue  of  his  troops,  lost  not  a 
moment  in  putting  them  in  motion,  and  having  gained  a  posi^ 
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tion  suitable  for  his  design,  placed  them  in  ambush  near  the 
Venadito,  intending,  as  soon  as  day-light  should  enable  him  to 
discern  objects,  to  fall  upon  Mina's  party. 

At  dawn  of  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Orrantia's  cavalry 
sallied  from  the  ambush,  and  advanced  in  full  speed  on  Mina's 
encampment.  The  alarm  was  given.  The  troopers  of  Mina, 
finding  themselves  cut  off  from  their  horses  at  pasture,  mini- 
fied with  the  infantry,  whose  first  impulse  was  to  save  them- 
selves by  flight.  If  thirty  infantry  only  had  united  at  that 
juncture,  such  was  the  situation  of  the  ground,  that  they  could 
have  repelled  the  whole  force  of  Orrantia,  or  at  least  could 
have  held  him  in  check  and  made  good  their  retreat.  But 
officers  and  soldiers  thought  of  nothing  but  their  own  safety; 
in  the  utmost  disorder  they  rushed  forward  to -gain  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hills,  and  thence  escape  by  the  barrancas  in  the  rear, 
Mina,  awakened  by  the  noise  and  tumult  of  his  flying  troops^ 
started  from  the  floor,  and  rushed  out  of  the  house  in  the  same 
apparel  in  which  he  had  passed  the  night,  without  coat,  hat, 
or  even  his  sword.  Regardless  of  his  person,  his  first  object 
was  to  attempt  the  rallying  of  his  flying  troops :  but  all  his 
exertions  were  unavailing.  He  soon  found  himself  alone.  He 
beheld  the  enemy  pursuing  and  cutting  down  his  flying  com- 
rades; and  attempted,  when  too  late,  to  secure  his  own  safety: 
but  the  enemy  were  upon  him.  Still  hallooing  to  Ae  fugitives 
to  halt  and  form,  he  was  seized  by  a  dragoon :  having  no  arms 
whatever,  resistance  was  useless. 

If  Mina,  on  first  leaving  the  house,  had  attempted  to  escape, 
he  might  have  succeeded  with  as  much  ease  as  many  others : 
but  we  suppose  such  a  thought  never  entered  his  mind.  His 
favourite  servant,  a  coloured  boy  of  New  Orleans,  after  the 
general  left  the  house,  saddled  his  best  horse,  and  went  in 
pursuit  of  his  master,  carrying  likewise  his  sword  and  pistols ; 
but  unfortunately  he  found  him  not. 

The  dragoon  who  captured  Mina  was  ignorant  of  the  rank 
of  his  prisoner,  until  informed  of  it  by  the  general  himself. 
He  was  then  pinioned,  and  conducted  into  the  presence  of 
Orrantia,  who  in  the  most  arrogant  manner  began  to  reproach 
him  for  having  taken  up  anns  against  his  sovereign,  and  te^ 
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interrogate  him  concerning  his  motives  in  dius  beconuDg  a 
traitor,  insulting  him,  and  lavishing  upon  him  the  bitterest 
criminations.  M ina,  who  on  the  most  trjring  occasions  never 
lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  characteristic  firmness,  replied 
to  die  interrogatories  in  so  sarcastic  a  strain,  and  with  such 
strong  expressions  of  contempt  and  indignation  manifested  in 
his  countenance,  that  the  brutal  Orrantia  started  from  his  seat, 
and  beat  with  the  fiat  of  his  sword  his  disarmed  and  pinioned 
prisoner,  Mina,  motionless  as  a  statue, .  endured  this  indig- 
nity ;  and  then,  with  a  crest  brightened  by  conscious  greatness, 
and  an  eye  glowing  with  the  fires  of  an  elevated  spirit,  he 
looked  down  upon  his  conqueror,  and  said ;  ^  I  regret  being 
made  a  prisoner ;  but  to  £dl  into  the  hands  of  one  regardless 
of  the  character  of  a  Spaniard  and  a  soldier,  renders  my  mts- 
fiortune  doubly  keen*'*  The  maganimity  of  Mina  filled  every 
man  present  with  admiration,  and  even  Orrantia  stood  con- 
founded with  the  severity  of  his  rebuke. 

The  capture  of  Mina  was  considered  by  the  Spamsh  govern- 
ment as  an  event  of  such  high  importance,  that  they  have  ho- 
noured the  present  viceroy,  Don  Juan  Ruiz  de  Apodaca,  with 
the  tide  of  Conde  del  VenoAto*  Linan  and  Orrantia  have  been 
presented  with  military  crosses ;  and  to  the  dragoon  who  ac- 
tually took  Mina,  a  yearly  stipend  has  been  assigned,  accom- 
panied by  promotion  to  the  station  of  a  corporal. 

A  letter,  purporting  to  be  written  by  Mina  to  Linan,  on  the 
3d  of  November,  after  his  capture,  has  appeared  in  the  Mexi- 
can Gazette,  which,  although  it  contains  nothing  but  what 
inight  be  expected  from  a  man  whose  mind  was  soured  by  the 
conduct  of  such  men  as  Padre  Torres,  yet  is  couched  in  a  style 
that  renders  it  a  suspicious  document;  besides  that  the  whde 
tenor  of  Mina's  conduct,  from  the  moment  of  his  capture  to 
that  of  his  execution,  forbids  the  belief  of  his  having  written 
the  letter  in  question.  We  further  know,  that  subsequent  to 
his  capture,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  countryman,  Don  Pablo 
Erdozain,  who  commanded  at  the  work  of  Tepeaca,  in  whidi 
letter,  written  in  the  provincial  dialect  of  Navarre,  he  gives 
some  instructions  about  his  own  private  affairs,  and  concludes 
by  wishing  Erdozain  success,  and  exhorting  him  to  pursue  a 
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conduct  marked  by  honour  and  consistency.  We  have  thought 
proper  to  mention  these  circumstances,  in  order  to  counteract 
any  erroneous  impression  that  may  have  been  made  by  the 
publication  before  alluded  to  in  the  Mexican  Gazette.  We 
have,  on  other  occasions,  noticed  the  recantations  and  peniten- 
tial documents  published  in  that  Gazette,  relative  to  Hidalgo, 
Morelos,  and  other  patriot  chiefs,  all  of  which  are  now  well 
known  to  have  been  forgeries  of  the  royalists,  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  the  people. 

Five  of  the  officers  of  Mina's  division,  and  some  few  of  the 
soldiers,  escaped  from  the  Venadito.  Don  Jose  Maria  Lice- 
aga  succeeded  in  his  flight  on  horseback.  The  Creole  troops 
in  general  began  their  flight  so  early  in  the  alarm,  that  they 
had  time  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  broken  ground.  Of 
the  division,  four  men  were  killed.  Don  Pedro  Moreno,  who 
had  fled  up  the  side  of  the  barranca,  was  overtaken,  killed,  and 
his  head  severed  from  his  body :  this  trophy  was  afterwards 
stuck  on  a  pole.  Don  Mariano  Herrera,  and  about  fourteen 
of  the  troops,  were  made  prisoners :  these,  with  the  exception 
of  Don  Mariano,*  were  executed. 

*  The  ikte  of  this  generous  friend  of  Mina  is  mftrked  by  so  many  singular 
circumstances,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over  it  without  notice. 
Don  Mariano  was  conducted  to  Irapuato,  and  there  thrown  into  prison.  His 
jdTectionate  sister  accompanied  him.  Her  exertions  were  unremitting'  to  save 
her  brother's  life.  On  her  knees,  in  his  behalf,  she  implored  the  mercy  of 
the  leaders  of  the  royalists.  Her  intercession*  at  length  prevailed.  After 
he  had  been  sentenced  to  death»  and  was  blindftilded  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, he  was  reprieved.  Unexpectedly  snatched  from  the  threshold  of  the 
grave,  he  was  bereft  of  reason ;  and,  in  the  close  confinement  in  which  he  was 
subsequently  placed,  became  permanently  deranged.  Ills  only  and  constant 
employment  was  twisting  his  beard,  whicli  had  grown  very  long.  He  became 
unoonscious  even  of  the  presence  of  his  sister;  and  his  few  incoherent  expres- 
sions were  lamentations  for  the  fate  of  his  friend  Mina.  The  exertions  of  the 
sister  to  aUeviate  the  situation  of  her  wretched  brother,  were  unceasing. 

The  last  account  we  received  of  Don  Mariano  and  his  estimable  sister,  was 
in  September,  1818;  at  which  period  the  latter  was  in  the  hacienda  de  Bur- 
ras,  on  her  return  to  Irapuato  from  Guanaxuato,  whither  she  had  repaired 
to  obtain  from  the  royal  authorities  plbrmission  to  adopt  some  means  for  the 
relief  of  her  brother.    She  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  procure  permission 

(33) 
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Orrantia,  after  the  disgraceful  scene  we  have  abready  do- 
ticed,  inquired  the  force  of  the  patriots  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. Mina  informed  him ;  when,  conceiving  perhaps  that  a 
desperate  effort  might  be  made  to  rescue  the  general,  he  im- 
mediately retreated  upon  Silao  with  his  prisoner,  who  was 
treated  with  every  indignity.  This  ungenerous  treatment  vas 
borne  by  Mina  with  his  characteristic  fortitude*"  The  situa- 
tion of  his  companions  engrossed  his  reflections ;  and  while  on 
the  road,  his  endeavours  to  cheer  them  up  were  constant. 

On  reaching  Silao,  he  was  put  into  irons  by  his  savage  con- 
ductor. Thence  he  was  removed  to  Irapuato,  and  finally  to 
Linan's  head-quarters  in  front  of  Tepeaca  at  Los  Remedios, 
where  he  was  committed  to  the  care  of  the  regiment  of  Na- 
varra.  There,  his  treatment  was  such  as  a  brave  man  deserv- 
ed ;  every  humane  attention  was  shown  him,  and  hb  situauoa 
was  made  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

We  have  understood  that  among  the  few  of  the  papers  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  were  some  in  cipher.  To  ob- 
tain an  explanation  of  these  was  a  matter  of  great  coDsequence, 
'  because  they  would  develop  the  names  of  certain  patriots  who 
resided  within  their  walls,  and  who  had  held  correspondence 
with  Mina.  Fortunately  for  the  writers,  Mina  bad  been  accus- 
tomed, on  receiving  any  communication  of  importance,  to  copy 
it,  and  destroy  the  original*  All  his  answers  to  their  inqni- 
ries  breathed  fidelity  to  a  cause  in  which  he  had  been  so  shame- 
fully treated,  and  thus  displayed  in  a  new  light  the  nobleness 
of  his  character.  We  have  conversed  with  some  royal  ofiicers 
who  were  present  at  Aese  conversations ;  and  tfaey  have  as- 
sured us,  that  such  was  the  admiration  excited  by  his  conduct, 
that  there  were  few  officers  in  Linan^s  army  who  did  not  sym- 
pathize in  Mina's  misfortune,  and  were  much  more  disposed 
to  liberate  than  to  sacrifice  him. 


fh>in  Linares,  tlie  commandant  general,  to  remove  him,  on  giving  two ! 
rities,  each  under  heavy  penalties,  that  he  should  return  to  his  prison  in 
Irapuato,  in  the  event  of  his  being  restored  to  his  reason,  to  his  hacienda  of 
th^Tlachiquera,  where  she  hoped,  by  the  change  of  scene,  to  calm  his  ima- 
gination. How  far  she  had  succeeded  in  her  pious  iatentioBS,  we  regret  thai 
ve  cannot  ascertain. 
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Upon  the  arrival  at  Mexico  of  the  express  which  had  been 
despatched  to  announce  the  capture  of  Mina,  couriers  were 
fient  by  the  viceroy  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  convey  the 
cheering  intelligence.  Te  Deums  were  chanted  in  the  churches ; 
salutes  of  artillery,  illuminations,  and  rejoicings,  took  place  in 
every  town  in  possession  of  the  royalists ;  and  such  was  the 
genera]  joy  among  them,  that  they  hailed  the  capture  of  Mina 
as  the  termination  of  the  revolution.  These  demonstrations 
on  the  part  of  the  government  and  its  adherents,  are  in  them- 
selves no  commoh  eulogium  on  the  character  of  Mina. 

In  the  city  of  Mexico,  a  great  anxiety  prevailed  to  behold 
Mina,  and  had  he  reached  that  place,  great  interest  would 
have  been  made  to  save  his  life ;  but  the  viceroy,  fearing^  the 
consequences  that  might  ensue  should  he  be  brought  thither, 
and  being  in  constant  dread  lest  he  should  escape,  despatched 
an  order  to  Lifian  for  the  immediate  execution  of  his  prisoner. 

When  this  order  was  communicated  to  Mina,  he  received 
it  without  any  visible  emotion.  He  continued  to  resist  all 
overtures  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  information  from  him, 
but  regretted  that  he  had  not  landed  in  Mexico  one  year 
sooner,  when  his  services  would  have  been  more  effective. 
He  likewise  regietted  quitting  life  so  deeply  indebted  to  cer- 
tain individuals,  who  had  generously  aided  his  enterprise. 

On  the  11th  of  November  (as  well  as  we  can  now  recollect) 
he  was  conducted  under  a  military  escort  to  the  fatal  ground, 
attended  by  a  file  of  the  Ca^adores  of  the  regiment  of  Zara- 
goza.  In  this  last  scene  of  his  life  was  the  hero  of  Navarre 
not  unmindful  of  his  character ;  with  a  firm  step  he  advanced 
to  the  fatal  spot,  and  with  his  usual  serenity  told  the  soldiers 
to  take  good  aim,  ^  Tno  me  hagais  sufrir^'*  (and  don't  let  me 
suffer.)  The  officer  commanding  gave  the  accustomed  signal ; 
they  fired ;  and  that  spirit  fled  from  earth,  which,  for  all  the 
qualities  which  constitute  the  hero  and  the  patriot,  seemed  to 
have  been  bom  for  the  good  of  mankind. 

So  anxious  was  the  government  that  his  death  should  be 
confirmed,  that  Linan  was  instructed  that  a  surgeon  from  each 
European  regiment,  and  a  captain  of  every  company,  should 
attend  the  execution,  who  should  certify  that  Mina  was  dead. 
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and  moreover  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  balls  entered 
his  body,  and  note  the  one  that  caused  his  death.  This  was 
done,  and  the  singular  document  was  afterwards  published  in 
the  Gazette  of  Mexico. 

Thus  perished  this  gallant  youth*,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  his  age.  His  short  but  brilliant  career  entitles  him  to  a 
distinguished  place  on  the  list  of  those  heroes  who  have  shed 
their  blood  in  bold  and  generous  exertions  to  break  the  tyrant^s 
sceptre,  and  to  extend  the  blessings  of  freedom  among  the 
human  race. 

No  man  was  ever  better  calculated  to  execute  an  enterprise 
of  hazard  than  Xavier  Mina.  His  person  was  slight,  but  wdl 
formed,  and  about  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height*  His  phy* 
sical  structure  was  well  adapted  for  action.  His  moral  quali- 
ties were  great ;  personal  valour  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree.  Serene  in  the  hour  of  danger,  he  was  always  prqiared 
to  seize  upon  any  advantages  that  were  offered  by  the  conjunc- 
ture of  events.  At  the  head  of  his  men,  he  infused  into  them 
his  own  spirit.  In  his  diet,  he  was  frugal  in  the  extreme;  no 
privations  nor  hardships  seemed  to  affect  him.  He  alwa}^ 
preferred  the  simplest  beverage.  His  cloak  and  saddle  were 
his  usual  ted ;  even  in  the  worst  of  weather,  when  every  ac- 
commodation could  have  been  afforded  him,  he  encamped  widi 
his  troops.  He  was  affable,  generous,  and  candid ;  his  mo- 
deration and  humanity  were  alike  conspicuous,  and  to  all  the 
qualities  of  the  soldier  he  united  the  manners  and  accomplish- 
ments of  the  gentleman. 

To  fail  in  great  undertakings  has  been  the  lot  of  many  a 
gallant  man  as  well  as  Mina,  and  the  world  is  ever  ready  to 
point  out  the  measures  which  would  have  averted  such  failures. 
Inexperience  may  be  excused  for  liberties  of  this  nature,  be- 
cause they  are  generally  the  expression  of  wishes,  rather  than 
of  judgments,  as  to  what  might  have  been  done. 

We  think  that  the  facts  developed  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  unequivocally  demonstrate  that  Mina  was  sacrificed  to 
ignorance,  to  jealousy,  and  to  a  combination  of  unfortunate 
circumstances,  which  no  foresight  could  have  anticipated,  and 
which  led  to  the  melancholy  termination  of  a  career,  as  full  of 
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lustre  as  any  of  the  same  duration  reeorded  on  the  historic 
page.  Mina,  at  his  outset  in  this  undertaking,  had  to  depend 
on  the  liberality  of  the  mercantile  world.  The  support  he 
received  as  well  in  London  as  at  Baltimore,  was  limited  to  a 
few  generous  individuals ;  he  was  in  hopes  that  their  example 
would  inspire  others,  but  he  was  disappointed  at  a  time  when 
liberal  succours  were  most  wanted. 

We  have,  in  the  early  part  of  this  work,  noticed,  that  at 
New  Orleans  a  proposal  was  made  to  him,  to  attack  and  take 
Pensacola,  an  operation  perfectly  accordant  with  Mina's  views, 
because  Pensacola  would  have  been  to  him  a  centre,  where  he 
might  have  collected  troops,  and  might  have  organized  his 
expedition  against  Mexico  in  a  suitable  manner;  but  he  found 
that  the  parties  at  New  Orleans  not  only  were  niggardly  as 
to  the  resources  they  offered,  but  so  ungenerous  in  the  terms 
upon  which  they  would  assist  the  expedition,  that  he  found 
it  incompatible  with  his  dignity  and  ulterior  plans  to  under* 
take  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  a  detail  of  all  the  disap- 
pointments of  the  general,  such  as  we  have  found  them  to  have 
been  from  an  examination  of  his  papers,  because  we  should 
thereby  wound  the  feelings  or  excite  the  ill  will  of  certain  indi- 
viduals, who  perhaps  may  not  be  so  much  to  blame  as  we  infer 
from  the  perusal  of  the  papers  in  question.  But  of  this  point 
yre  are  certain,  that,  if  Mina  had  been  in  possession  of  funds, 
he  could  with  the  greatest  facility  have  taken  Pensacola,  there 
raised  two  thousand  men,  and  have  decided  the  fate  of  Mexi- 
co in  a  few  months.  Indeed,  with  one  thousand  foreigners 
he  would  have  beaten  all  the  royalists  under  the  command  of 
Arredondo,  and  could  then  have  penetrated  into  the  internal 
provinces  of  Mexico,  or  have  moved  towards  the  capital  if 
circumstances  should  justify  it,  or  he  would  have  had  his 
choice  of  a  route  through  Old  Mexico,  where  he  would  have 
been  joined  by  as  many  thousand  natives  as  his  situation  re- 
quired. 

When  Mina  formed  his  plans  in  London,  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  Mexico,  and  even  after  his  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  there  did  not  exist  any  positive  laws  of  either  Great 
Britain  or  of  the  United  States  to  interfere  with  his  enterprise. 
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Besides,  the  royal  forces  receiving  at  that  time  succours  of 
arms  and  ships  from  the  private  enterprise  of  both  countries, 
the  laws  of  neutrality,  which  require  that  both  belligerents 
should  be  treated  alike,  necessarily  entitled  the  patriots  to  the 
same  privileges.  The  occasion  was  therefore  favourable  for 
his  undertaking ;  but,  as  we  before  have  said,  funds  were  not 
forth  coming,  and  Mina  had  no  alternative,  but  either  to  aban- 
don it  entirely,  or  pursue  it  under  all  the  straitened  and  un- 
fortunate circumstances  which  surrounded  him.  Tbat  spirit 
of  enterprise  which  once  distinguished  the  mercantile  body  in 
the  United  States,  splendid,  adventurous,  and  successful,  has 
become  more  narrow  and  personal  than  in  former  times.  This 
change,  from  broad  and  comprehensive  adventures  to  partial 
and  separate  undertakings,  had  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the 
expedition  under  Mina.  The  few  merchants,  who  generously 
afforded  aid, — suffered ;  the  majority  of  their  countrymen  who 
embarked  in  the  sacred  cause,  together  with  their  leaders- 
perished;  and  instead  of  a  field  of  commercial  enterprise  being 
laid  open,  embracing  the  richest  regions  of  North  America, 
the  whole  expedition  was  lost.  It  is  not  now  practicable  to 
estimate  accurately  the  extent  of  the  commerce  that  would 
have  been  opened,  the  amount  of  wealth  that  would  have 
been  acquired,  or  the  number  of  ships  and  seamen  which 
would  have  been  employed,  had  the  cause  of  Mexico  been 
suitably  sustained. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  assistance  which  the  Mexican 
patriots  have  received  from  individuals  in  the  United  States; 
and  indeed  if  we  were  to  believe  the  one-tenth  part  of  what 
the  chevalier  Onis  has  stated  on  this  subject,  we  might  sup- 
pose that  the  American  merchants  had  been  liberal  in  the  ex- 
treme, in  the  supplies  afforded  to  the  Mexican  people ;  but  the 
real  fact  is,  that  a  single  house  in  London  has  supplied  a  larger 
amount  of  arms  and  clothing  to  Venezuela,  than  has  been  af- 
forded by  all  the  merchants  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico ; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  royal  armies  were  fed,  and  iumished 
with  ammunition,  ships,  and  every  species  of  supply,  from  our 
principal  sea-ports. 
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The  resources  which  Mina  obtained  at  Baltimore  were 
small,  although  Don  Onis  magnified  his  ei^pedition  greatly. 
In  his  terrified  imagination,  it  was  converted  into  a  formida- 
ble army,  a  vsist  train  of  artillery,  an4  moreover,  a  large  body 
of  the  imperial  guard.  This  exaggerjation  served  the  minister's 
purposes ;  ^d  the  impressi(^9S  m^^t  by  his  romantic  tales 
excited  such  an  alarm  ia  the  Holy  Alliance,  as  to  produce 
orders  for  a  dipipi^^atic  attack  on  the  government  of  the  United 
States  ;  the  further  notice  of  which  does  not  properly  belong  to 
these  memoirs.  |t  was  in  vain  that  Mina  endeavoured  to  con* 
vince  some  merchants  of  the  United  States  of  the  advantages 
they  would  derive  from  the  political  and  commercial  emancipa- 
tion of  Mexico.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  offered  the  most  flat- 
tering terms  for  ample  supplies ;  while  tne  influence  of  the 
Spanish  agents,  through  the  contracts  which  they  were  enabled 
to  bestow^  produced  such  an  influence  on  the  monied  men^ 
and  the  monied  institutions  of  some  of  our  principal  cities,  as 
to  interfere  materially  with  the  necessities  of  Mina,  and  the 
emancipation  of  Mexico. 

The  want  of  proper  support  from  the  mercantile  world,  was 
Xh^ijirat  great  obstacle  which  Mina  had  to  contend  against. 
The  second^  and  most  serious  impediment  to  his  enterprise, 
was  the  jealousy  of  Padre  Torres.  Wh^p  Miua,  with  his  lit- 
de  band  of  three  hundred  men,  scarcely  two-thirds  of  whom 
were  foreigners,  had  fought  his  way  into  the  interior  of  the 
kingdom,  after  a  march  of  more  than  six  hundred  miles,  gain- 
ing successive  battles,  confoui^ding  the  royalists  by  his  chi- 
valrous exploits,  and  at  length  effecting  his  junction  with  the 
patriots,  in  the  intendancy  of  Guanaxuato,  eighty  leagues  only 
from  the  seat  of  government,  we  find  that  he  bad  to  encounter 
a  perfidious  enemy  in  the  very  man  who  ought  to  have  been 
his  firm  and  cordial  friend.  The  proofs  we  have  furnished  of^_ 
the  jealousy  and  hatred  of ,  Mina  which  Padre  Torres  nourish-  . 
ed,  leave  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  latter, 
as  well  as  the  failure  of  his  U94^rtaking,  is  to  be  attributed  in 
an  especial  meeasure  to  this  vindictive  priest.  Even  after  the 
capture  of  the  heroic  Mina,  Torres  gave  further  proofs  of  the 
jedSous  and  rancorous  feelings  that  actuated  his  conduct. 
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We  have  already  stated  that  Mina  had  been  vconducted  to 
the  head-quarters  of  LInan,  in  frcmt  of  Tepcaca,  and  there  re- 
tained a  prisoner.  This  was  known  to  the  garrison  in  JLos 
Remedios,  and  also  that  his  fate  was  suspended  till  the  return 
of  a  courier  from  the  viceroy*  During  this  interval,  several 
of  the  foreign  officers  of  the  division,  as  well  as  some  gallant 
Creoles,  proposed  forming  a  select  corps  of  two  hundred  dc* 
termined  men,  to  storm  the  enemy's  woHls,  and  rescue  the  ge- 
neral at  every  hazard.  The  design  was  as  bold  and  feasible, 
as  it  was  noble  and  practicable :  every  officer  in  the  fort  be- 
longing to  Mina's  division  was  willing  to  have  perished,  ra- 
ther than  not  to  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  It  would  have 
cost  some  lives ;  perhaps  those  of  one-half  of  the  adventurers, 
but  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  plan  would  have 
succeeded,  as  the  enemy,  confiding  in  the  natural  strength  cS 
their  position,  were  lulled  into  entire  security.  Doctor  Hen- 
nessey was  deputed  to  lay  the  proposal  before  Padre  Torres. 
His  urgent  requests  were  discountenanced  by  the  unfeeling 
monster,  whose  uniform  excuse  was,  that  it  xvotdd  cost  too 
great  a  sacrifice  of  lives.  The  sacrifice  of  Mina  was  his  dar- 
ling wish.  He  well  knew  the  injuries  he  had  already  done  the 
general,  and  that  if  the  latter  survived,  such  was  his  popularit)- 
that  it  was  probable  he  would  become  the  leading  chief  of  die 
revolution.  In  fine,  Torres  refused  permission  for  a  single  man 
to  leave  the  fort,  and  denounced  the  enterprise  as  an  act  of 
rashness.  He  was  supported  in  this  opinion  by  colonel  Noboa, 
rthe  second  in  command  in  the  fort.  We  deem  it  necessary, 
in  justice  to  Mina,  to  state  some  fiicts  relative  to  Noboa.  He 
was  a  Spaniard.  In  the  expedition,  Mina  appointed  him  chief 
of  the  staff.  He  possessed  some  theoretic  knowledge,  and  was 
conversant  in  the  smaller  details ;  was  an  excellent  drill  officer, 
but  whenever  he  ventured  beyond  the  duties  of  that  station, 
his  deficiencies  became  manifest.  In  his  manners  he  was  ar- 
rogant and  supercilious.  In  such  service  as  that  in  Mexico, 
these  defects  might  have  been  overlooked,  but  his  conduct  in 
the  action  at  Peotillos,  at  Finos,  and  at  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos, 
had  been  such  as  to  divest  him  of  the  necessary  confidence. 
At  the  Jaral,  his  negligence  was  the  cause  of  the  marquises 
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escape,  and  on  that  occasion  he  likewise  committed  stich  a  dis- 
graceful excess,  that  Mina  ordered  his  aid,  lieutenant-ccdonel 
Arago,  to  communicate  to  him  a  severe  reprehension.  For 
this  act  he  never  forgave  Mina,  and  became  his  secret  enemy. 
His  conduct  diuing  the  siege  of  Los  Remedios  was  by  no 
meaas  on  a  par  with  that  of  his  comrades,  and  badly  suited  the 
important  command  he  held  in  it.  He  rarely  left  his  quarters 
during  day-light,  occasionally  visited  \he  batteries  at  night, 
but  on.no  occasicxi  displayed  either  zeal,  activity,  or  energy. 
He  became,  in  fact,  the  cteaUire  of  Torres,  and  consequently 
the  enemy  of  Mina.  For  diis  reason,  he  disapproved  of  th^ 
daring  scheme  to  attempt  the  rescue  of  the  unfortunate  pri-* 
8oner. 

We  have  thus  touched  on  the  prominent  causes  which  led 
to  the  fiedlure  of  Mina's  undertaking,  and  to  his  own  death.  It 
will  likewise  have  been  seen,  from  what  we  have  before  re^ 
marked  of  the  state  of  the  revolution  at  the  time  of  his  land- 
ing on  the  Mexican  coast,  that  the  moment  was  unptopitious 
for  the  execution  of  his  eaterprise,  and  that  he  was  prevented 
by  untowatd  circunistances  irom  uniting  his  small  force  with 
that  of  eitl^r  Victoria  or  Teran.  It  is  true,  that  both  of  those 
generals,  at  the  time  Miha  wad  at  Soto  la  Marina,  had  experi- 
enced serious  reverses*,  yet  neither  of  them  was  entirely  over- 
come ;  and  as  Mina  had  with  him  a  considerable  number  of 
arms,  if  fortune  had  not  frowned  he  could  have  raised,  either 
in-  the  inteadancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  or  at  Tehuacan  in  that  of  La 
Poebia,  any  number  of  <ai£tL  that. might  have  been  required ; 
for  we  know  from  .pei;sorial  observation,  that  in  either  of  the 
two  last  named  intendancies^  as  well  as  in  the  populous  one  of 
Oaxaca,  Mina.  woi|ld -have  been  cordially  received  by  almost 
every  class  of  inhabitants.  It  is  also  trvte,  that  according  to 
the  Mexican  Gazette  of  that  epoch,  the  imurrection  is  stated  to 
have  been  nearly  quelled  i  that  is,  the  revolutionists  had  then 
no  -armies  tiiat  deaerved  thename.  But  die  spirit  of  the  people 
was  unsubdued,  and^^ir  feelings  of  hatred  to  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment was  unchanged.  .The  document  lof  the  bishop  of 
IVEechoacan,  which  wJas  piddished  about  that  time,  gave  a  his-^ 
tBory  of  the.8tate  ofrMesico,  which  c^d  not  have  been  sus* 
(34) 
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pected  of  exaggeration,  since  it  was  addressed  to  the  manandi 
of  Spain  by  one  of  the  few  of  his  lulhereats  who  dared  to 
speak  the  truth.  There  had  no  doubt  been  many  disasters,  and 
there  was  that  kind  of  calm  which  succeeds  to  ail  storms;  bat  a 
spark  would  then  have  lighted  up  a  new  flame,  and  tvould  fuw^ 
in  every  section  of  the  viceroyalty.  That  hatred  of  Spam 
and  a  desire  to  be  free  from  her  control  are  the  predominant 
feelings  of  the  ]V|exicans,  no  one  acquainted  with  dieir  real 
character  can  deny ;  and  that  they  will  again  develop  tfaeir  ir- 
revocable alienation  from  the  Spanish  government,  oo  the  first 
favourable  occasion  that  may  oflier,  is  beyond  a  doubt* 

Aldiough  it  might  be  more  in  place  to  introduce  the  ensu- 
ing observations  as  the  concluding  portion  of  our  nanative, 
yet  to  ward  off  from  that  gallant  youth,  whose  career  we  have 
just  been  tracing,  the  charge  of  rashness  in  invading  MexicOi 
we  think  proper  to  introduce  here  our  views  of  the  practical 
bility  of  expelling  the  Spaniard 'from  the  throne  of  that  king- 
dom, evincing  thereby  the  truth  of  the  remark  we  have  so  of- 
ten urged  upon  the  reader,  diat  Mina's  disasters  were  altoge- 
ther owing  to  the  intervention  of  causes  which  prudence  could 
not  have' anticipated,  nor  wisdom  remedied.  .^ 

llie  whole  number  of  European  Spaniards  in  the  viceroy- 
alty do  not  exceed  aixtt/  thousands  Even  the  fidelity  of  many 
of  these  to  the  royal  government  is  very  equivocal*  We  have 
frequently  heard  them  utter  sentiments  as  strong  and  as  ar- 
dent in  favour  of  the  emancipation  of  Mexico,  as  we  have 
ever  heard  from  any  Creole*  The  Spanish  troops,  we  know, 
have  become  weary  of,  and  alarmed  at,  the  warfure  practised 
in  Mexico.  The  European  soldiers  at  present  there,  as  well 
as  those  who  may  in  future  be  sent  from  Spiun,  will  be  found 
reluctant  combatants,  in  the  event  ol  farther  military  opera- 
tions in  those  parts  of  the  viceroyalty  that  are  at  pres^it  tran- 
quil. Privations  and  death,  under  the  most  horrible  shsqiea, 
stare  the  Spanish  soldier  in  die  &ce,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
New  World  he  sets  his  foot,  under  the  rcxyal  banner;  freedom, 
wealth,  and  independence  are  at.  his  choice,  whenevo'  he 
thinks  proper  to  forsake  it.  Officers  and  soldiers,. on  depart- 
ing from  Spain  for  America,  take  afinal  adieu  of- their  fanuUes 
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and  friends.  The  sailing  of  an  expedition  from  Cadiz  has 
become  almost  a  fimeral  ceremony;  indeed,  it  may  be  strictly 
so  called,  because,  within  the  last  ten  years,  Spanish  America 
has  become  either  the  adopted  country  or  the  sepulchre  of 
almost  every  officer  and  soldier  who  has  left  the  Peninsula* 
The  diseases  incident  to  the  coasts  of  Spanish  America,  and 
the  barbarous  warfare  carried  on  in  its  interior,  would  not  only 
destroy  all  the  armies  of  Spain,  but  those  of  any  other  Eu» 
ropean  nation,  not  even  excepting  those  of  the  empire  of  the 
Russias,  The  whole  number  of  Spanish  European  troops,  at 
^e  period  of  the  latest  advices,  in  all  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexi- 
co, was  short  of  Jbur  thousand  eight  hundred.  This  force,  or 
even  five  times  the  number,  would  be  insufficient  to  maintain 
the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  Mexico  a  single  week.  It  is  on 
the  Creole  royal  troops  that  the  government  of  Spain  has  had 
to  depend  for  several  years,  and  on  them  now  rests  the  prcr 
servation  of  the  viceroyalty.  Of  these  last  mentioned  troops, 
a  great  proportion  are  men  who  at  some  period  of  the  revolu- 
tion have  been  in  the  patriot  service,  but,  for  reasons  which 
have  been  assigned  in  die  course  of  the  work,  are  at  present 
in  the  service  of  the  crown. 

Prior  to  the  revolution,  the  Spanish  government  had  been 
very  careful  to  prohibit  the  body  of  the  people  from  the  use 
of  fire-arms,  and  indeed  all  other  military  weapons.  Since 
the  present  struggles,  necessity  has  compelled)  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment to  place  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  Creole  population, 
and  to  conciliate  them  by  means  never  before  employed  or 
permitted ;  so  that  these,  as  well  as  those  who  have  been  in 
the  service  of  the  patriots,  have  acquired  the  use  of  arms,  and 
they  now  feel  an  importance  in  society  which  they  can  never 
relinquish  nor  be  divested  of,  and  which  must  bring  to  their 
minds  a  constant  comparison  of  the  present,  with  their  condi- 
/tion  ten  or  twelve  years  ago ;  so  that  if  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment were  now  to  attempt  disarming  these  royal  Creoles,  their 
authority  would  not  be  longrlived. 

The  interchange  of  sentiments  between  that  portion  of  the 
Creoles  who  have  been  insurgents  and  those  who  have  con- 
tinued faithful  to  the  royal  cause,  has  already  produced  effects 
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which  fill  the  authorities  in  Mexico  with  great  alarm;  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  abatement  of  those  effects,  since  the 
period  that  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Mechoacan  bo  fortiUy  re- 
presented them*  Indeed  political  rights  and  personal  wrongs 
now  constitute  the  private,  and  perpetual  dieme  of  conTcrsa- 
fion  between  the  royal  and  patriot  Creole.  Among  die  latter, 
not  one  in  ten  thousand  will  ever  be  a  sincerely  fiaitfaful  sub- 
ject of  the  Spanish  government,  while  the  transition  from  a 
royalist  to  a  revoluttonist  is  easy,  without  danger  or  peril,  and 
congenial  to  the  feelings  of  nearly  every  Mexican  Creole. 

The  present  viceroy,  who  has  conducted  himself  with  ex- 
traordinary address  in  a  critical  situation,  has  stated  in  his 
despatches  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  he  has  reduced  all  the 
fortifications,  and  pacified  neariy  all  the  parts  of  tl^  country 
in  which  were  bodies  of  patriots ;  diat  he  has  captured  such 
a  party ;  that  another  has  capitulated ;  and  diat  more  than 
eighty  thousand  of  the  deluded  wretches  have  received  the 
royal  pardon,  and  adhered  to  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
legitimate  sovereign.  He  assures  the  Spanish  cai^net,  diat 
only  some  small  bodies  of  banditti  remain,  which  he  hopet 
soon  to  exterminate^  He  states,  that  since  the  capture  and 
execution  of  Mina,  all  hopes  of  success  on  the  part  of  die  in- 
surgents in  Mexico  have  been  abandoned,  and  he  even  car- 
ries his  consolatory  assurances  so  far  as  to  say,  that  no  more 
European  troops  need  at  present  be  sent  from  Spain  to  Mead» 
CO,  as  he  has  the  firmest  reliance  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Creole 
royalists.  These  flattering  accounts  are  received  at  Madrid 
with  the  same  credulity  as  were  the  advices  of  Mina^s  embaric- 
ation  with  a  splendid  train  of  artillery  at  Baltimore  ;  they  have 
been  published  in  the  Gazette  of  Madrid,  and  circulated  over 
Spain  and  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  facts  already  nodced,  and 
others  which  we  have  yet,  to  state,  will  probi^ly  remove  the 
veil  of  deception  which  has  hitherto  been  thrown  over  die 
aflfairs  of  Mexico  by  the  artifices  and  influence  of  the  Spanish 
agents ;  and  to  every  impartial  reader  present  a  view  of  the 
actual  state  of  society  in  that  country.  We  say  that  the  roy- 
al forces  at  present  in  Mexico,  consist  of  but  few  Europeaa 
troops,  the  main  body  of  them  being  composed  of  pardoned 
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insurg-ents^  and  disaffected  Creoles.  We  have  stated  that 
these  forces  are  only  royalists  by  accident  or  necessity,  and 
that  nine-tenths  of  diem  are  impatient  to  abmidon  the  Spanish 
standard.  On  the  first  occ^icm  that  they  find  a  rallying  point 
in  a  moderate  force  of  disdplined  foreign  troops,  \irith  judici- 
ous leaders,  they  will  use' the  opportunity  to  eflFect  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico. 

We  have  already  depicted  the  conduct  of  the  royal  troops,  in 
their  different  marches,  sieges,  and  battles  with  Mina;  and  we 
have  seen  the  exploits  that  this  youth  performed,  with  a  mere 
handful  of  only  three  hundred  men,  of  which,  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  less  than  two-thirds  were  foreigners.  A  gene- 
ral opinion  prevails,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  the  United  States, 
that  to  make  Mexico  independent  will  be  a  very  difficult  un- 
dertaking. Taught  by  experience,  we  are  of  the  contrary  opi- 
nion; and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  a  number  of  fo- 
reign troops,  eqtud  to  that  which  within  the  last  diree  years  has 
been  raised  in  Great  Britain^  and  translated  to  Venezitela^  had 
landed  in  Mexico,  its  independence  would  have  been  accom- 
plished within  three  nK)nth8  from  their  disembarkation.  The 
brave  men  who  have  been  recently  rsused  in  Ireland,  by  die  pa- 
triotic general  D'E  vereux,  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient 
to  have  decided  the  destinies  of  Mexico.  Our  asseition  is  sup- 
ported, not  merely  by  what  we  have  shown  was  effected  by 
Mina,  with  his  small  band  of  foreigners,  and  by  other  facts 
which  we  have  stated,  but  also  by  our  personal  knowledge  of 
the  general  solicitude  of  the  Mexican  people  to  be  emancipated 
from  Spanish  domination. 

We  admit  that  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  with  the  view  of 
its  being  held  dependent  on  any  foreign  power ^  would  be  an 
impracticable  undertaking ;  for  it  is  their  subjection  to  foreign 
rule  that  excites  their  abhorrence ;  and  in  resisting  such  an 
attempt  by  any  other  nation  on  earth,  the  Spanish  government 
nvould  be  aided  by  the  united  exertions  of  all  classes  of  Creoles 
and  Indiaas;  and  the  war  would  become  like  that  in  Spain 
against  France.  But  if  an  invading  army  should  erect  the 
banners  of  freedom,  and  proclaim  the  emancipation  of  Mexico 
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fix>m  aD  foreign  dependence,  they  would  be  hailed  as  deliver- 
ers, and  would  receive  the  cordial  support  of  die  great  mass 
of  the  Mexican  population. 

We  have  seen  the  difficulties  which  Ae  Spanish  govern- 
ment experienced  in  concentrating  a  sufficient  force  to  chedc 
the  operations  of  Mina,  and  to  subdue  the  patriots  under  sudi 
incapable  officers  as  Padre  Torres  and  his  subalterns.  Indeed, 
our  opinion  is,  that  had  Linan  been  defeated  by  Mina,  the 
royalists  could  not  have  collected  another  army,  sufficient  to 
oppose  him.  That  Linan  was  not  defeated,  is  srfely  to  be 
attributed  to  the  ignorance  and  want  of  energy  of  Padre  Tor- 
res, and  his  jealousy  of  Mina.  We  are  aware  that  it  may  be 
said,  that  any  other  distinguished  foreigner  would  be  liable  to 
be  treated  as  Mina  was,  from  the  jealousy  of  the  Crecde  chiefe. 
One  thousand  foreign  bayonets  would  place  him  above  the  in- 
fluence of  their  jealous  feeling ;  and  besides,  we  hope,  for  Ac 
honour  of  the  Mexican  Creoles,  that  there  are  but  a  few  among 
them  capable  of  acting  the  base  part  that  Torres  and  Moreno 
acted  towards  Mina.  We  feel  great  pleasure  in  stating,  that 
we  have  seen  hundreds  of  Creole  officers,  possessing  the  most 
generous  and  grateful  feelings  towards  such  foreigners  as  had 
come  &iong  them,  either  as  visiters  or  with  a  view  to  aid 
them.  Among  the  old  Spaniards,  jealousy  towards  foreigners 
is  a  principle  flowing  from  education  and  interest ;  it  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  their  own  weak* 
ness,  and  has  been  particularly  fostered  by  their  government. 

Among  some  of  the  elder  Creoles  likewise,  some  prejudices 
towards  strangers  are  occasionally  perceptible ;  but  among  the 
rising  generation'  of  Creoles,  and  particularly  among  diose 
who  have  risen  from  youth  to  manhood  since  the  revolution, 
we  have  scarcely  met  with  an  exception  to  their  attachment 
to  foreigners,  with  which  the  sentiment  of  liberty  is  always 
united.  The  young  Creole  of  Mexico  is  perhaps  the  most 
ingenuous  and  generous  of  the  human  race ;  and,  so  far  from 
his  viewing  the  stranger  as  an  intruder  in  his  country,  he  la- 
vishes on  him  unbounded  hospitality,  and  appears  only  eager 
to  acquire  knowledge,  and  to  form  his  manners  fix)m  every 
pleasing  example  he  sees. 
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We  confess,  that  when  we  entered  the  Mexican  territory, 
we  were  astonished  to  find  the  character  of  the  Creoles  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  representations  that  had  always  been  made 
concerning  it;  and  when  we  reflected  on  their  mode  of  edu- 
cation, their  entire  non-intercourse  with  the  people  of  civilized 
nations,  and  their  limited  literature,  we  were  the  more  aston- 
ished to  find  them  so  liberal  in  their  sentiments.  In  truth,  we 
are  perfecdy  convinced,  that  when  the  Mexicans  shall  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  a  free  government,  and  the  advantages  of  a  li- 
beral education^  they  will  speedily  become  as  estimable  a  peo- 
ple as  can  any  where  be  founds  We  likewise  think  it  of  some 
importance  to  remark,  that  the  Creole  female,  whether  united 
in  marriage  to  a  European  Spaniard,  or  to  one  of  her  own 
countrymen,  is  secrcdy  or  openly  an  enemy  to  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment :— ^is  trait  in  their  character  we  have  seen  frequent- 
ly-evinced, in  the  most  striking  manner.  The  threats  of  pun- 
ishment have  no  effect  in  restraining  them.  During  the  revo- 
lution, they  have  been  the  faithful  friends  of  the  patriots ;  and, 
on  many  occasions,  have  given  proofs  of  their  intrepid  spirit* 
Every  defeats  of  the  revolutionists  clouded  their  brows  with 
sorrow ;  while  their  fine  eyes  would  beam  through  tears  of 
joy,  wheiirthey  heard  of  the  triumphs  of  the  patriots  over  the 
Gachupins.  The  maternal  songs  they  chant  to  their  babes, 
are  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  marked  with  hatred 
to  the  despotism  of  Spain.  Ask  a  child  of  only  five  or  six 
years  old  if  it  is  a  Spaniard,  and  it  will  with  indignation  re- 
ply, "  Jio  soy  Gachufiirij  soy  Americano^'*''-^!  am  not  a  Gachu- 
pin,  I  am  an  American. 

No  gift  of  prophecy  is  necessary  to  predict  the  consequen- 
ces that  must  ensue^  when  mothers  thus  inspire  their  children. 
Those  consequences  have  already,  in  the  short  space  of  nine 
yearSj  developed  themselves  in  a  manner  that  may  well  excite 
the  fears  of  Spain  tor  the  tenure  of  her  dominion  over  the  Mexi- 
can kingdom.  To  preserve  her  tottering  sovereignty,  she  has 
been  obliged  to  establish  garrisons  in  almost  every  city  and 
village  in  the  viceroy alty.  Even  on  the  haciendas,  royal 
troops  must  be  stationed,  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  subjection. 
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In  the  intoidaiicies  of  Vera  Cruz,  La  Puebla,  Mexico,  Gua- 
dalaxara,  Zacatecas,  Valladolid,  Guanaxuato,  and  in  pait  of 
that  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  detachments  of  from  fifty  to  four  hun- 
dred men  are  stationed  at  every  few  leagues  distance  from 
each  other ;  thus  their  military  force  is  scattered  over  an  im- 
mense surface,  so  that  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  the  govern- 
ment has  only  this  alternative-- 4o  withdraw  their  troops  frcna 
their  scattered  outposts,  or  expose  diem  to  be  beaten  in  detuL 
Whenever  their  troops  are  withdrawn  to  any  central  point,  die 
inhabitants  will  immediately  break  out  in  insurrecuon.  The  ve- 
ry circumstance  of  the  troops  being  dius  quartered  in  villages 
and  on  estates,  betrays  to  the  people  the  fears  of  the  govera- 
ment,  while  the  soldiers  themselves,  (being  generally  Credes,) 
by  forming  connexions  in  the  districts  where  they  are  quar- 
tered, are  much  more  likely,  in  the  event  of  future  insurrec- 
tions, to  take  the  side  of  die  people,  and  the  cause  of  their 
country,  than  to  adhere  to  a  government  which  they  already 
dislike.  We  consider,  in  fact,  every  Creoie  regiment  at  preeent 
in  Mexico^  under  the  Spanish  standard^  as  traimng  for  the 
establishment  of  the  future  freedom  of  their  country^  This  as- 
sertion is  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  their  character  and  feel- 
ings ;  and  indeed  many  European  Spanish  officers^iave  con- 
fessed to  us  the  important  fact. 

The  Creole  officers  in  the  ro}^  regiments  we  prommnce  al- 
most without  an  exception  to  be  royalists  only  in  appearance ; 
they  are  at  heart  sincere  patriots,,  ardently  desirous  of  sedng 
their  country  emancipated  from  Spain,  the  moment  it  can  be 
accomplished  in  a  proper  manner.  Repeatedly  have  several 
of  these  officers  said  to  the  writer,  ^^  Ah !  if  the  insurgents  had 
not  stained  the  first  steps  of  the  revolution  with  outrageous  ex- 
cesses which  alarmed  us  all,  we  should  have  joined  them,  and 
established  the  independence  of  our  country  six  years  ago." 
This  opinion  is  not  expressed  alone  by  the  Creole  ro]^  offi- 
cers, but  by  every  enlightened  native  with  whom  we  have  con- 
versed ;  and  although  the  viceroy  Apodaca  says,  in  his  late 
official  despatches,  that  tranquillity  is  restored  dirougfaout  the 
kingdom,  we  conceive  that  he  is  too  well  aware,  that  it  is  only 
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t  deceptive  calm.  It  ia  true,  that  in  the  great  provinces  of 
Vera  Cruz,  La  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  and  Mexico,  the  insurgents 
are  no  longer  organized  in  hostile  bodies,  but  the  character 
and  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  are  unchanged,  and  they  are 
daily  becoming  better  acquainted  with  their  true  interests. 
The  pardoned  insurgents,  in  those  provinces,  now  mingle  with 
those  who  have  been  called  royalists.  They  discuss  among 
themselves  their  errors,  their  misfortunes,  and  their  rights* 
A  certain  Spanish  officer  of  distinttion  stated  to  the  writer, 
that  *'*'  although  much  had  been  said  about  shooting  the  insur- 
gents, yet  it  was  now  useless  to  pursue  that  system,  for  he 
conceived  that  every  Creole  and  Indian  in  the  country  either 
already  was,  or  would  shortly  become,  an  insurgent ;  and  be- 
cause about  eighty  thousand  of  those  dangerous  men^  who  were 
before  scattered  in  forests,  are  now  in  our  towns  and  cities, 
where  they  are  circulating  their  poison  in  the  bosoms  of  our 
families ;  therefore,"  said  he,  "  the  royal  indultos  have  only 
prepared  the  way  for  those  eighty  thousand  men  to  contami- 
nate the  royalists,  and  to  organize  new  convulsions." 

We  have  no  doubt,  that  every  one  of  those  pardoned  insur- 
gents would  be  shot  to-morrow,  if  their  fate  depended  on  the 
Spanish  government*;  but  at  the  present  day,  such  an  experi- 
ment would  be  too  dangerous,  because  there  is  not  a  royal 
Creole  who  would  not  turn  his  bayonet  against  any  authority 
that  should  dare  to  violate  the  faith  which  has  been  pledged  to 
the  insurgents.  We  likewise  have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  if 
the  Spanish  government  could  pour  into  Mexico  myriads  of 
European  troops,  so  as  to  garrison  every  town  and  village  of 
the  kingdom,  that  every  royal  Creole  would  be  deprived  of 
his  arms ;  but  as  Spain  never  can  send  a  force  capable  of  effect- 
ing^ such  an  object,  it  follows,  that  her  sovereignty  now  de- 
pends, and  must  continue  dependent,  on  the  fidelity  of  the 
Creole  troops. 

The  actual  state  of  society  in  Mexico  having  been  thus 
illustrated,  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  reader,  that  the  under- 
taking of  the  enterprising  Mina,  was  by  no  means  of  that  des- 
perate nature  which  it  has  been  represented  to  have  been  in 
various  publications.  It  failed  from  causes  which  we  think 
(35) 
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have  been  amply  explained ;  but  he  and  his  brave  litde  buid, 
by  narching  from  the  Mexican  coast  to  Guanaxuato,  have 
shown  what  may  be  accomplished  at  a  future  day  by  some 
more  fortunate  heroes.  # 

Two  thousand  foreign  infantry  led  by  intelligent  and  gaDaiit 
officers  would  overturn  the  Spanish  government  in  Menco, 
in  less  than  six  months  from  the  day  of  their  landing  either  oa 
the  coast  of  die  Pacific  oceai,  or  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  moment  that  it  was  known  that  a  respectable  invading 
army  had  landed  with  the  avowed  object  of  assisting  the  peo- 
ple to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  we  repeat  what  we  have 
before  suggested,  that  they  would  be  joined  by  as  many  Mexi- 
cans as  it  would  be  possible  to  arm  and  organize*  The  go- 
vernment would  be  compelled  to  withdraw  the  royal  tnx^ 
from  their  present  positions;  insurrections  would  follow;  and 
the  fate  of  Mexico  would  in  all  human  probability  be  speedOy 
decided. 

Along  the  range  of  coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  there  is  not 
a  single  spot,  excepting  Vera  Cruz,  where  two  thousand  men 
would  be  unable  to  effect  a^  landing ;  for,  although  the  coast 
cannot  be  closely  approached  by  ships  drawing  much  water, 
yet  every  part  of  it  will  permit  the  landing  of  troops  from 
open  boats ;  and  by  marches  of  three  days  they  could  reach 
the  Table  Land  of  Mexico.  The  line  of  coast  is  so  extensive, 
as  totally  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  guarded  at  all 
points  against  the  invasion  of  a  large  body  of  troops* 

The  same  facility  for  landing  is  offered  on  the  coast  of  die 
Pacific  ocean,  from  Guatimala  to  Califomicu  Acs^pulco  and 
San  Bias  are  the  only  two  places  at  which  a  landing  could  be 
resisted;  and  even  those  places  might  be  carried  by  acoiq>de 
main,  without  much  danger  or  loss. 

The  beautiful  and  rich  intendancy  of  Oaxaca  c^ers  the  most 
secure  and  important  field  for  the  operations  of  an  invading 
army  of  any  part  of  the  whole  kingdom.  There  are  several 
fine  bays  along  its  coast  on  the  Pacific,  where  an  army  could 
land,  at  a  distance  of  not  more  than  thirty-five  leagues  from  the 
city  of  Oaxaca.  The  whole  province  abounds  in  all  the  essen- 
tials for  the  subsistence  of  an  army.  The  city  of  Oaxaca  is  die 
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neatest,  cleanest,  and  most  regularly  built  city  in  the  kingdom. 
TTie  edifices  are  buik  of  a  green  stone,  which  preserves  its  co- 
lour perpetually,  and  gives  to  the  city  an  appearance  of  fresh* 
ness  siKh  as  we  have  never  seen  in  any  other.  The  convent  of 
San  Francisco,  built  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  looks,  at 
this  day,  as  if  it  had  just  come  from  the  hands  of  the  architect. 
Streams  of  the  purest  water  flow  through  all  the  streets ;  and 
in  all  the  squares  are  beautiful  fountains,  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  fruits  of  the  torrid  and  temperate  zones  are 
to  be  seen  every  day  in  the  market  place.  We  have  seen  on 
one  side  of  the  road  trees  loaded  with  oranges,  and  on  the 
other  fields  of  wheat.  The  temperature  of  this  city  is  consi- 
dered equal  to  that  of  any  other  in  New  Spain.  The  thermo- 
meter rarely  falls  below  sixty-three,  nor  ranges  higher  than 
seventy-eight,  degrees.  The  inhabitants  are  well  made,  and 
remarkable  for  longevity.  The  women  are  likewise  distin- 
guished for  their  beauty  and  vivacity.  Along  the  coast  of 
Oaxaca  the  climate  is  destructive  of  health ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  province,  and  particularly  the  mountains  of  the 
Misteca,  are  famed  for  their  pure  and  salubrious  air.  The 
most  populous  Indian  villages  of  all  New  Spain  are  found  in 
this  province.  The  Indians  of  Tehuantepec  are  noted  for  their 
activity  and  beauty.  The  whole  of  these  Indian  villages  may 
be  considered  as  containing  true  friends  to  the  patriot  cause, 
who  would  afibrd  their  cordial  support  to  an  invading  army. 

From  the  port  of  Guasacualco,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  an  army  could  march  in  forty-eight  hours  to  the 
Table  Land  of  Oaxaca.  We  know  of  no  part  of  New  Spain 
so  accessible  to  an  invading  army  as  this  province ;  nor  do  we 
know  of  any  other  which  presents  so  important  a  rallying  point 
for  the  patriots  of  the  provinces  of  Vera  Cruz,  Puebla,  and 
Mexico,  as  this  on  the  banks  of  the  noble  navigable  river  of 
Guasacualco.  The  resources  for  the  payment  of  an  army  are 
also  abundant  in  this  province.  It  is  here  that  the  article  of 
cochineal  is  most  extensively  raised,  to  the  value  of  above  a 
million  of  dollars  per  annum. 

All  the  preceding  suggestions,  respecting  the  facility  of  in- 
vading and  emancipating  Mexico,  are  not  offered  with  a  view 
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of  inviting  the  attention  of  desperate  adventurers,  but  with  the 
hope  of  their  being  useful,  at  no  distant  day,  to  the  govern- 
ments of  the  republics  of  Colombia^  Buenos  AyreSy  and  CkiR, 
Although  the  writer  is  not  fastidious  as  to  the  means  that  may 
be  employed  to  effect  the  emancipation  of  Mexico,  yet  he  has 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  it  ever  should  be  accomplished 
by  foreigners,  he  would  wish  them  to  be  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  This  view  n\dy  perhaps  be  displeasing  to  many  of  our 
peaceable  citizens ;  but,  as  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  revolu- 
tions, when  the  happiness  of  man  is  the  great  purpose  and  end 
of  society,  it  is  not  only  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  but  would  be  on  that  of  every  liberal  mind 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  The  New  World  may  soon 
have  to  exert  all  its  physical  and  moral  resources  against  the 
ambitious  and  antisocial  schemes  of  the  Old  World,  and  rescue 
the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth  from  the  odious  debasement 
under  which  it  has  so  long  suflfered.  It  is  not  extravagant  to 
believe,  if  geographical  position  and  other  circumstances  be 
considered,  that  there  should  arise  a  conviction  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  and  those  of  Mexico,  that  it  is 
their  policy  and  interest  to  form  a  political  and  commercial 
alliance. 

In  the  following  chapter,  we  shall  resume  the  detail  of  the 
operations  of  the  royalists  against  Los  Remedios ;  and,  in  its 
sequel,  it  will  be  seen,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  disasters  of 
the  patriots  subsequent  to  Mina^s  death,  and  the  flattering 
statements  made  by  the  viceroy  of  the  general  pacification  of 
the  kingdom,  the  revolutionists  maintained  last  year  formida- 
ble parties  in  the  provinces  of  Guanaxuato,  Mexico,  and  Val- 
ladolid,  and  more  especially  on  the  qoast  of  ^e  Psicific  ocean, 
in  the  last  named  province* 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Assault  of  Los  Xemedios^  on  the  16th  of  November^  and  repulse 
of  the  enemy'-^ortie  by  the  garrison  on  the  enemy* s  intrench' 
ments—^Cause  which  led  to  the  evacuation  of  the  fort-^Los 
Remedios  evacuated^  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  January^  1818 
'^^Barbarities  of  the  royalists  there — Operations  of  the  con- 
tending  parties^  after  the  reduction  of  Los  Remedios — Loss 
ofXauocilla — Detailed  account  of  the  subsequent  events  of  the 
Revohition^  and  its  actual  state  in  the  month  ofjviyy  1819-^ 
Reflections. 

THE  royalists,  encouraged  by  the  death  of  Mina,  redoubled 
their  exertions  to  obtain  possession  of  the  fort  of  Los  Reme- 
dios ;  but  they  found  that  the  spirits  of  the  besieged  grew 
sterner  as  necessity  pressed  upon  diem.  The  forces  of  the 
enemy,  relieved  from  those  apprehensions  of  M ina  which  had 
before  paralyzed  their  exertions,  now  came  forth  with  confi-  ' 
dence,  denouncing  the  severest  vengeance  upon  all  those  places 
which  had  rendered  him  assistance. 

The  patriot  government  appointed  colonel  Don  Miguel  de 
Boija,  a  Mexican  officer,  commander  of  the  troops  in  the  field; 
and  colonel  Arago,  aid  to  the  late  general,  second  in  command. 
But  some  of  the  patriot  chiefs,  jealous  of  being  commanded  by 
one  of  their  own  number,  carried  on  an  independent  partisan 
warfare  against  the  besiegers,  without  paying  much  attention 
to  the  orders  of  the  government  or  its  officers. 

"The  enemy,  in  the  interval  since  the  affair  at  Los  Remedios, 
mentioned  in  Chapter  IX.,  had  kept  up  a  brisk  cannonade, 
which  considerably  damaged  the  works  of  the  besieged ;  the 
battery  of  Santa  Rosalia  having  been  thereby  rendered  unte- 
nable. As  soon  as  Mina  was  shot,  they  made  an  exultmg  and 
menacing  communication  of  the  event  to  the  garrison,  recom- 
mencUng  them  to  confess  themselves^  as  they  intended  carrying 
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the  fort  by  storm,  when  every  individual  within  it  should  be 
put  to  the  sword.  Immediately  afterwards,  as  if  intending  to 
carry  this  threat  into  execution,  they  concentrated  their  fire 
upon  the  curtain  between  the  batteries  of  Santa  Rosalia  and 
La  Libertad ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  Novemb^, 
succeeded  in  making  a  practicable  breach  therein.  In  the  after- 
noon, the  enemy  were  observed  to  be  making  preparations  for 
the  assault.  About  two  o^clock,  their  bugles  sounded  the  ad- 
vance, and  the  columns  moved  up,  at  the  same  time,  to  La 
Cueva,  and  towards  the  breach ;  other  detaurhments  also  ad- 
vanced upon  Tepeaca  and  Pansacola :  but  it  was  soon  ascer- 
tained that  the  latter  movements  were  feints,  and  that  the  real 
attack  would  be  directed  against  the  breach.  Accordingly,  the 
necessary  preparations  to  receive  them  were  made :  the  women, 
and  even  grown  children,  who  on  these  occasions  vied  widi 
the  men  in  point  of  daring,  soon  flocked  with  the  peasants  to 
the  threatened  point,  to  bear  their  share  in  die  danger  and 
glory  of  the  day. 

The  enemy  advanced  very  steadily  to  the  breach,  under 
cover  of  a  fire  from  their  works,  bearing  before  them  die  sym- 
bol of  extermination.  They  moved  up  with  great  resolution, 
though  exposed  to  a  galling  fire  of  musketry  and  grape-shot, 
and  showers  of  missile  weapons  discharged  by  the  peasants 
and  women,  the  latter  of  whom,  regardless  of  danger,  mount- 
ed the  ramparts,  with  their  aprons  and  baskets  filled  widi 
stones,  and  hurled  them  at  the  astonished  assailants.  The 
enemy,  nevertheless,  preserved  their  order  of  close  column, 
until  within  about  twenty  paces  of  the  breach,  when  diey  sud- 
denly halted ;  some  few  determined  men  precipitated  them- 
selves from  the  head  of  the  column,  actually  entered  Ac 
breach,  and  there  perished :  among  these  intrepid  men  was  the 
officer  who  bore  the  black  flag.  But  the  rest  of  the  assailing 
column  remained  as  if  petrified, — their  dismay  had  completely 
mastered  them ;  which  being  observed  by  the  defenders  of  the 
breach,  they  sallied  forth,  made  a  vigorous  attack,  and  com- 
pelled the  enemy  to  give  way,  and  fly  in  the  utmost  disorder, 
leaving  the  side  of  the  barranca  covered  with  their  killed  and 
wounded.     An  irregular  fire  was  maintained,  from  diff*erent 
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pointy  for  some  time ;  when  the  enemy,  relinquishing  the  at- 
tack, retired  within  their  intrenchments,  having  suffered  se* 
verely.*  The  losfe  of  the  garrison  was  considerable,  the  sur- 
vivers  of  M ina's  division  bearing  a  large  proportion  of  it. 

Linan,  after  this  discomfiture,  directed  his  attention  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  mme  under  the  work  at  Tepeaca ;  and, 
having  succeeded  in  his  approach  by  means  of  a  covered  way, 
efiected  the  dislodgement  of  the  besieged  from  a  breastwork 
which  had  been  thrown  up  in  front  of  the  gallery  to  prevent 
any  further  attempts  of  the  enemy  at  mining.  In  this  opera- 
tion, and  in  a  vigorous  cannonade,  the  enemy  dissipated  the 
remainder  of  the  month  of  November,  and  the  whole  of  De- 
cember.   Their  repeated  efforts  failed  to  blow  up  Tepeaca. 

We  have  before  mentioned,  that  considerable  quantities  of 
charcoal,  saltpetre,  and  siilphur,  were  in  the  fort,  from  which 
a  sufficiency  of  powder  should  have  been  made :  but,  either 
through  the  bad  management  of  the  chiefs,  or  a  dependence 
upon  supplies  from  Xauxilla,  only  one  man  had  been  employed 
in  the  composition  of  this  indispensable  article.  The  operation 
was  performed  by  the  patriots  in 'a  very  tedious  manner,  by 
means  of  metates.  By  this  stone  the  ingredients  are  ground, 
and  afterwards  grained  in  sieves.  This  process  is  so  slow,  that 
a  man  cannot  manufacture  more  in  a  day  than  an  expert  arti- 
ficer would  make  in  an  hour.  Being  manufactured  without 
art,  or  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  necessary  proportions  of 
component  materials,  its  grain  is  bad,  it  frequently  hangs  fire, 
and  can  seldom  be  relied  upon.  Bad,  however,  as  would  have 
been  the  quality  of  the  powder,  a  sufficient  quantity  might 
have  been  made  if  proper  measures  had  been  timely  employ- 
ed :  but,  from  the  defects  in  this  point,  and  the  length  of  time 
that  the  garrison  had  maintamed  the  cannonade,  it  was  disco- 
vered, in  November,  that  the  magazine  was  nearly  exhausted. 

*  The  official  despatch  of  the  royal  commander  acknowledget  bis  loss,  in 
this  affair,  to  be  fort j-four  killed,  including  seven  officers;  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  wounded,  including  twenty-three  officers ;  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six  bruised  by  missile  weapons,  including  eleven  officers  :•— total,  three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven. 
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To  remedy  Ae  want  or  ammunitioii,  which  the  partial  suc- 
cours from  Xauxilla  were  insufficient  to  supply,  it  was  deter« 
mined  to  make  a  sortie  on  the  enemy's  intrenchment^,  whence 
it  was  hope^  that  a  supply  might  be  obtained*  Accordkg^, 
the  enemy's  works  opposite  to  La  Libertad  were  selected  as 
the  point  of  attack,  it  being,  indeed,  the  only  position  fuily 
open  to  such  an  enterprise.  Three  hundred  men  were  detadw 
ed  for  this  service,  and  the  command  was  given  to  ca^Kuns 
Crocker  and  Ramsay,  the  two  intrepid  3rouths  who  distin- 
guished ^emselves,  on  a  former  occasion,  against  the  same 
position. 

Preparations  were  made ;  at  night,  the  party  sallied;  asd^ 
gaining  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  first  battery,  stormed  the 
second  line,  under  the  expectation  that  the  enemy  would  absn- 
don  the  first,  and  that  possession  would  thus  be  gained  of 
both.  In  this  they  were  deceived ;  the  second  line  was  car- 
ried; when  the  enemy  retired  within  their  third  intrendi- 
ment,  whence  a  brisk  cannonade  and  fire  of  musketry  prevail* 
ed,  which  seriously  annoyed  the  assailants.  The  gidlant  party, 
however,  having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  small  quantity  of 
ammunition,  spiked  the  artillery,  dismantled  and  rolled  the 
guns  down  the  barranca,  and  then  retired;  but  widi  the  loss 
of  twenty-seven  killed,  and  several  wounded. 

Towards  the  last  of  December,  the  ammunition  was  entire- 
ly exhausted;  and,  as  Xauxilla,  whence  the  fort  had  been 
hitherto  supplied,  had  in  the  meantime  been  closely  invested, 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  further  supplies  from  that  place. 
The  garrison  was  thus  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  either 
evacuating  the  fort,  or  awaiting  another  assault  of  die  enemy. 
This  last  course  would  have  been  highly  imprudent ;  for  die 
want  of  ammunition  would  have  exposed  them  to  the  ultimate 
discretion  of  the  enemy.  The  evacuation  was  therefore  re- 
solved upon.  The  only  two  points  by  which  this  could  be 
effected  were  La  Cueva  and  Pansacola.  If  made  from  La 
Cueva,  if  would  be  necessary  to  descend  into  the  plain,  and 
encounter  the  main  force  of  the  enemy,  which  would  have 
been  certain  destruction.    The  only  remaining  alternative  was 
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tp  proceed  by  Pansacola.  The  enemy  were  weakest  at  that 
point ;  but  great  obstacles  to  the  attempt  also  existed  there, 
arising  from  the  asperities  of  the  route  by  which  it  must  be 
effected ;  for  the  way  ran  through  the  barrancas^  in  which  it 
was  impossible  to  more  in  compact  order ;  besides  that^  they 
were  so  hemmed  in  by  precipices,  as  to  render  it  extremely 
<fifficult  to  ascend  to  the  elevated  ground;  and  even  there,  the 
enemy  had  thrown  up  a  chain  of  intrenchm^ats.  The  pros-* 
pects  of  the  garrison  were  therefore  more  discouraging  than 
those  of  that  of  Sombrero  when  reduced  to  a  like  extremity ; 
but  a  hope  was  jbdulged  that  the  mountains  might  be  gained 
before  the  enemy  could  reenforce  their  posts,  or  despatch  par* 
ties  from  the  grand  encampment  in  pursuit.  Pansacola,  there** 
fore,  was  the  point  determined  upon,  as  affording  the  best  and 
indeed  the  only  possible  means  of  retreat ;  and  the  night  of 
the  1st  of  January,  1818,  was  fixed  upon  for  the  evacuation 
of  the  fort. 

It  had  been  the  custom  in  the  fort  for  the  sentinels  to  pass 
the  watch-word  during  the  night ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  evacua- 
tion was  determined  upon,  colonel  Noboa  (H'dered  the  discon- 
tinpance  of  this  practice.  This,  in  the  event,  was  a  fatal 
measure,  because  it  indicated  to  the  enemy  that  the  garrison 
was  about  to  undertake  some  movement,  which  they  naturally 
supposed  must  be  the  evacuation  of  the  fort.  They  there- 
fore made  every  preparation  to  cut  off  the  retreat,  and  to  in- 
tercept as  many  of  the  fugitives  as  possible.  Within  the  fort, 
the  greatest  secrecy  had  been  observed;  not  even  Mina's  offi- 
cers were  informed  of  the  proposed  evacuation,  until  the  mo^ 
ment  it  was  about  to  be  carried  into  execution  ;  but  they,  as 
well  as  the  enemy,  had  anticipated  the  plan,  from  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  practice  of  the  sentries. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  on  the  night  of  the  first  of  January, 
the  whole  of  the  garrison,  the  troops,  peasantry,  women  and 
children,  assembled  at  Pansacola.  Scenes  of  distress  then 
took  place  which  exceeded  even  those  of  Sombrero.  The  aban«- 
donment  of  the  wounded,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  remove; 
the  certainty  of  their  falling  into  the  ^wer  of  a  remorseless 
enemy;  the  recollection  of  the  fate  of  those  who  bad  remained 
(36) 
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in  a  like  situation  at  Sombrero,— ^wcre  circumstances  that  im* 
pressed  the  final  parting  of  companions  and  relatives  with  un- 
utterable horron 

Every  thbg  being  arranged,  the  advanced  guard,  with  which 
marched  Padre  Torres,  descended  into  the  barranca.  The  other 
divisions  of  the  troops  followed ;  but,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
diflBculties  of  the  pass,  their  progress  was  so  slow,  that  before 
half  the  garrison  was  out  of  the  fort,  the  advanced  guard 
encountered  an  enemy's  post.  The  sharp  skirmishing  that 
took  place  between  the  parties,  breaking  upon  the  dead  still- 
ness of  that  midnight  retreat,  roused  the  enemy,  and  put  them 
on  the  alert.  From  their  head-quarters,  a  cohunn  entered 
the  fort  by  Tepeaca.  Finding  it  deserted,  they  communicated 
the  information  to  their  comrades  in  front  of  Pansacola,  that 
the  garrison  was  sallying  from  that  point.  Inunediatdy 
large  fires  Uazed  up  in  every  direction,  which,  throwing  a 
strong  glare  of  light  into  the  barrancas,  and  over  the  summits 
of  the  contiguous  hills,  pointed  out  the  direction  taken  by  Ae 
fugitives.  The  enemy's  troops,  who  had  entered  by  Tepeaca, 
now  descended  in  pursuit  of  those  who  were  waiting  to  pass 
out  of  the  fort.  Then,  horror  and  confusion  put  to  flight  the 
death-like  silence  which  had  been  maintiuned  on  the  part  of 
the  fugitives.  The  air  was  rent  with  the  shouts  of  the  men, 
die  screams  of  the  women  and  children,  and  the  jeers  and 
Jiallooing  of  the  enemy,  united  with  the  discharges  of  mnsket- 
ry.  Numbers,  attempting  to  fly  from  the  bayonets  whick 
direatened  momentary  annihilation  in  the  rear,  rushed  in 
crowds  to  the  hxsl  pass,  which  being  too  narrow  to  coataiB 
them  an,  they  tumbled  over  each  other  down  the  precipices, 
where  diey  met  instantaneous  death,  or  had  dieir  limbs  dread- 
fully fractured  and  mang^d.  Those  who  came  last  were  more 
fortunate  than  their  comrades,  for,  rolling  over  the  dead,  dymg 
and  wounded  who  had  preceded  them,  and  had  reduced  the 
fall  by  their  number,  many  of  them  escaped  with  life.  Sounds 
of  wo  re-echoed  through  the  barrancas,  and  were  uiswered 
by  the  scofis  of  a  vindictive  enemy.  As  soon  as  the  alarm 
had  been  given,  the  enemy  so  posted  dieir  infantry  as  com- 
pletely to  guard  ever}'  practicable  pass  to  the  hill-tops;  many. 
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nevertheless,  did  succeed  in  forcing  a  passage  to  diem  ;  while 
odiers  concealed  themselves  in  die  barr^:icas.  At  length,  the 
dawn  broke  upon  this  night  of  horror,  and  enabled  the  enemj 
to  adopt  new  precauticms  to  secure  die  fugitives.  Every  cleft 
and  bush  was  then  explored  by  die  enemy's  in£uiitry ;  and  num- 
bers of  both  sexes,  there  found,  met  with  instant  death,  Don 
Cruz  Arroyo,  dragged  from  his  concealment,  met  his  death  be* 
neath  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers.  Being  recognised  by  them, 
they  inflicted  upon  his  lifeless  body  the  most  shocking  barbaric 
ties,  in  revenge  for  the  destruction  which  the  spirit  that  once 
animated  it  had  showered  upon  them.  They  cut  oiF  his  head, 
tore  out  his  entrails  and  his  heart,  and  satiated  their  worse 
than  savage  eyes  with  the  sight  of  his  yet  quivering  members. 
The  cavalry  scoured  the  plains,  and  took  and  killed  many, 
who,  having  escaped  the  horrors  of  the  night,  had  proceeded 
on  their  way,  rejoicbg  that  they  had  so  far,  and,  as  they, 
hoped,  altogether,  escaped  the  enemy. 

Among  those  who  escaped  were  Padre  Torres  and  twelve 
of  Mina's  division.  The  rest  were  killed  during  die  uege, 
or  fell  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  in  the  barrancas.  Among 
the  latter  were  the  brave  captiun  Crocker  and  doctor  Hennes- 
sey. Among  the  prisoners  were  colonel  Noboa,  the  only  one 
of  the  division  who  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  the  two 
brothers  of  Padre  Torres.  Numbers  of  women  were  made 
prisoners,  with  die  details  of  whose  treatmrat  delicacy  forbids 
us  to  pollute  our  pages.  It  is  impossible  to  depict  all  the  bar- 
barous  excesses  of  die  brutal  soldiery :  the  acts  committed  at 
Sombrero,  though  melancholy  in  the  extreme,  cannot  approx- 
imate those  at  Los  Remedios.  The  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
hospital  calmly  anticipated  death,  but  not  in  the  dreadful  shape 
in  which  they  were  destined  to  meet  him.  The  building 
in  which  these  hapless  victims  were  huddled  was  fired,  and 
when  any  of  the  imfortunate  wretches,  who  had  strength  enough 
left  to  attempt  crawling  out  of  the  flames,  made  their  appear- 
ance, they  were  dirust  back  or  bayoneted,  and  in  less  than 
an  hour  their  cries  were  succeeded  by  the  silence  of  death 
-—their  ashes  alone  remained.  This  is  one  of  those  savage 
exploits,  any  notice  of  which  would  of  course  be  excluded 
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irom  the  columns  of  the  Mexican  Gazette ;  but  its  authentic 
city  does  not  depend  on  such  authority ;  it  has  been  related 
by  those  who  were  at  that  moment  prisoners  of  Linan^  and  by 
Spanish  officers,  who  shuddered  while  they  told  the  mdan- 
choly  tale*  Doiials  of  these  acts  of  savage  baiiiarity  migjht 
be  listened  to,  or  excuses  Cor  their  commission  might  be  of 
some  avail,  upon  the  plea  of  the  uncontrouled  frenzy  of  a  few 
uidividuals,  had  not  a  frightful  catalogue  of  similar  horrors, 
practised  by  the  royalists  during  this  revolution^  stained  the 
annals  of  the  Spanish  arms.  A  few  of  them  we  have  already 
noticed,  and  the  black  list  will  be  swelled  by  a  detail  of  others 
in  the  following  chapter. 

The  majority  of  the  combatants,  who  were  taken  prisoners, 
did  not  long  remain  in  doubt  as  to  their  fate.  Linan,  ever 
mxious  to  render  more  distressing  the  situation  of  his  unfor- 
.  tunate  prisoners,  not  content  with  the  prospect  of  the  fate  which 
awaited  them,  was  unceasing  in  heaping  acts  of  indignity  up« 
on  them.  He  compelled  them  to  labour  in  the  demolition  of 
the  works,  and  immediately  afterwards  shot  them.  Among 
those  who  thus  suffered  death  was  colonel  Noboa,  who,  in  his 
last  moments,  displayed  great  fortitude,  and  died  exclaiming 
**  Viva  la  republica." 

Of  the  females  who  were  made  prisoners,  those  belonging 
to  the  families  of  the  chiefs  were  sent  to  the  enemy's  toinn. 
In  this  number  were  two  sisters  of  Padre  Torres,  one  a  most 
amiable  and  interesting  young  lady,  and  the  whole  of  the  fe^ 
male  part  of  the  family  of  Don  Miguel  de  Boija.  The  wo- 
men of  the  lower  orders  were  set  at  liberty,  after  having  their 
heads  shaved  bare. 

The  enemy  found  a  considerable  supply  of  grain  in  the  ma- 
gazine of  the  fort,  but  nothing  else ;  although  Linan  boasts, 
in  his  despatch,  of  having  found  a  quantity  of  ammunition — 
a  pitiful  fabrication,  the  like  of  which  has  often  characterized 
the  ofiicial  accounts  of  the  royal  commandants. 

Thus  fell  the  fort  of  Los  Remedios,  having  withstood,  for 
four  months,  the  attempts  of  an  enemy  vasdy  superior  in  nu- 
merical force,  in  artillery,  in  ammunition,  and  in  the  superior 
experience  and  discipline  of  their  troops,  a  large  proportioQ  of 
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ihem  having  belonged  to  the  royal  armies  in  the  campaign  in 
the  Peninsula. 

The  death  of  Mina,  and  the  fall  of.  Los  Remedios,  enabled 
the  royalists  to  take  active  measures  to  dispossess  the  patriots 
of  their  remaining  strong  hold.  They  flattered  themselves, 
that,  when  this  was  effected,  the  long  protracted  insurrection 
would  soon  be  terminated.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  patriots  were  animated  by  a 
spirit  of  hatred  which  could  not  be  subdued,  and  that  if  driven 
out  of  forts,  they  would  retire  to  the  mountains  and  barrancas, 
and  instead  of  acceding  to  terms,  would  suffer  every  possible 
privation,  and  eventually  become,  (what  they  are  generally 
called,)  a  body  of  banditti. 

In  the  brief  view  we  have  taken  in  the  course  of  diis  work, 
of  the  military  operations  of  the  patriots,  we  have  exhibited 
their  alternate  successes  and  defeats,  and  have  shown  that  the 
latter  arose  from  ignorance,  want  of  organization  and  disci- 
pline, a  deficiency  of  mulcts,  and  especially  from  the  want  of 
combination  among  the  patriot  chiefs.  To  the  two  last  men- 
tioned circumstances,  more  than  to  any  others,  may  be  ascrib- 
ed the  success  of  the  royalists ;  for  there  does  not  exist  the 
least  doubt  in  our  minds,  that  during  the  years  1814,  1815, 
1816,  and  1817,  a  union  of  the  patriot  forces,  and  a  supply  of 
eight  or  ten  thousand  foreign  muskets,  woiild  have  decided  the 
struggle  in  favour  of  the  revolutionists  in  a  very  few  months. 
It  is  not  now  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  scene  of 
disasters  and  confusion  which  took  place  among  the  patriots 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Mina,  except  so  far  as  may  tend  to 
show  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, which  predominates  in  the  people  in  arms  in  the  in- 
tendancies  of  Guanaxuato,  Valladolid,  and  Mexico. 

We  have  made  mention  of  the  little  fortress  of  Xauxilla,  as 
being  the  place  where  the  members  of  the  patriot  government 
held  their  sittings.  During  the  month  of  December,  the  roy- 
alists of  the  intendancy  of  Valladolid  had  raised  a  force  of  one 
thousand  men,  for  the  reduction  of  Xauxilla.  Thq  direction 
of  this  operation  was  given  to  Don  Matias  Martin  y  Aguirre, 
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commandant  general  of  the  province  of  Valladolid,  in  which 
province  Xauxilla  was  situated,  Don  M atias,  a  distant  rela- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  Mina,  was  a  most  able  and  active  c^- 
cer.  His  exertions  contributed  much  to  preserve  the  jewel  of 
Mexico,  in  the  diadem  of  Spain.  Unlike  his  contemporaries, 
he  never  wantonly  died  his  hands  with  blood.  He  obeyed 
with  reluctance  many  of  the  cruel,  mandates  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  but  at  the  same  time  mercy  influenced  all  his  conduct, 
and  tempered  his  sword  with  clemency.  On  account  of  his 
distinguished  services,  he  was  appointed  conmiander  of  the 
regiment  of  dragoons,  called  the  Fielea  de  San  LuiSy  which,  al* 
though  composed  of  wretched  troops,  was  among  the  best  ap- 
pointed, best  organized,  and  finest  cavalry  in  die  royal  ser- 
vice. He  enjoyed,  at  the  period  we  are  now  speaking  of^  the 
confidence  of  the  viceroy ;  and  warmly  seconded  his  exertions 
lo  attain  the  object  of  their  government  with  as  little  efiusion 
of  blood  as  circumstances  would  permit.  He  joined  it  up- 
on all  the  officers  within  the  sphere  of  his  command,  to  act 
with  mercy;  an  injunction  obeyed  by  some  of  them,  while 
others,  freed  from  his  immediate  control,  continued  to  give 
loose  to  their  long  indulged  spirit  of  cruelty.  His  conduct  to 
the  prisoners  that  fell  into  his  hands,  was  not  merely  meroful, 
but  generous ;  and  on  several  occasions  he  took  upon  hims^ 
the  responsibility  of  disobeying  superior  orders,  rather  than 
deprive  them  of  their  lives.  We  feel  g^eat  pleasure  in  thua 
offering  our  faint  tribute  of  respect  to  one  whose  sentiments 
present  so  great  a  cpntrast  to  those  of  the  major  part  of  the 
Spanish  chiefs.  Some  of  the  officers  of  Mina's  expedition, 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  Don  M atias,  were  most  humanely 
treated ;  and  the  soldiers  who  were  made  captives,  were  libe- 
rated on  condition  that  they  should  serve  two  years  in  the 
royal  armies.  One  of  them,  an  American,  through  his  inta^- 
cession  was  pardoned,  liberated,  and  sent  to  the  United  States. 
Not  one  of  Mina's  associates  suffered  death  at  his  hands,  and 
although  some  of  them  were  sent  to  Europe  by  orders  of  the 
government,  it  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Don  Matias. 
Some  of  Mina's  officers,  now  in  the  United  States,  owe  their 
lives  to  the  humane  Aguirre. 
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Don  Matias,  on  investing  Xauxilla,  found,  that  from  its 
strength,  and  its  peculiar  situation,  it  was  capable  of  making 
a  formidable  resistance.  The  fort  was  commanded  by  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Lopez  de  Lara,  supported  by  two  officers  of 
Mina's  division,  captains  Lawrence  Christie  and  y antes  De- 
vers^  both  Americans.  A  few  days  after  the  siege  commenc- 
ed, the  members  of  the  government  retired  to  the  Tierra  Ca- 
liente  ^  Valladolid. 

Dcoi  M atias,  prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  sent 
a  flag  of  truce,  offering  terms  of  capitulation  to  the  garrison, 
which  were  immediately  rejected.  Approaches  were  then  made, 
and  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  carry  it  by  storm,  the 
enemy  were  compelled  to  await  its  reduction  by  famine. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  at  Xauxilla,  Padre 
Torres  escaped  from  Los  Remedios,  and  retired  to  the  pue« 
bio  of  Penjamo.  The  plains  and  mountains  in  its  vicinity 
afforded  him  a  temporary  refuge.  The  pueblo  of  Penjamo  is 
located,  as  has  been  before  observed,  about  four  leagues  from 
the  fort  of  Los  Remedios,  upon  a  declivity  near  the  foot  of 
the  range  of  hills  in  which  the  fort  was  situated,  overlooking 
a  fine  plain,  highly  cultivated  with  Indian  com,  and  forming 
9n  ami^itheatre  with  the  surrounding  hills.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  plain  of  Penjamo  were,  generally  speaking,  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, and  many  of  them,  prior  to  the  revolution,  had 
possessed  considerable  wealth.  The  pueblo  of  Penjamo  was 
the  general  residence  of  those  farmers,  who  were  distinguished 
for  urbanity  and  hospitality.  Exclusive  of  their  agricultural 
pursuits,  they  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  provisions, 
particularly  in  live  hogs,  which  were  sent  to  the  city  of  Gua- 
naxuato. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  pueblo,  and  indeed  of  all  the  plain, 
had  been  conspicuous,  during  the  whole  of  the  revolution,  for 
their  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  patriots ;  and  it  was  in  this 
place  that  Torres  had  commenced  his  military  career.  He  was 
at  that  time  the  curate  of  a  little  village  near  Penjamo,  called 
Cuitzeo  de  las  Naranjas.  Subsequently  becoming  command- 
ant of  the  place,  at  the  time  when  M ina  penetrated  into  the 
province  of  Guanaxuato,   Penjamo  formed  his    immediate 
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comandancia.  Notwithstanding  the  despotic  sway  whid  he 
exercised  over  his  friends  from  his  head-quarters  at  l,os  Re- 
medios,  a  great  portion  of  the  people  still  remained  attached 
to  him.  Amidst  the  general  destruction  of  towns  and  villages, 
Penjamo  had  not  escaped.  Its  handsome  buildings  hid  all 
been  razed  to  the  ground,  and  on  their  sites  had  been  erected 
a  few  huts.  It  was  here  that  Padre  Torres  established  Us 
nominal  head-quarters,  after  the  evacuation  of  Los  Remedies: 
we  say  his  nominal  head-quarters,  because  the  circumstances 
of  his  situation  effectually  prevented  him  from  remaining  per- 
manendy  in  any  one  spot,  even  had  his  coward  nature  permit- 
ted him;  for  the  enemy  covered  the  plaun  with  their  troops  in 
pursuit  of  him,  and  strained  every  nerve  to  overtake  him« 
But  his  activity  being  excited  by  his  fears,  he  never  slept  two 
successive  nights  in  the  same  place  or  on  the  same  mountain. 
During  this  period  of  pursuit  and  danger,  which  continued 
nearly  a  month,  Torres  retained  with  him  a  small  escort  of  ca- 
valry;  and,  without  leaving  the  plain  and  mountains  of  Penja- 
mo, was  enabled  to  elude  tiie  vigilance  of  his  pursuers*  Had  he 
displayed  the  same  activity,  when  it  would  have  preserved  die 
troops  under  his  orders,  or  infested  the  enemy,  he  would  have 
deserved  and  received  commendation.  Aware  of  his  imri>ility 
to  cope  with  his  pursuers,  he  was  compelled  to  use  unremitting 
personal  exertions  to  guard  against  a  surprise.  Whenever  it 
became  dark,  he  invariably  conducted  his  escort,  through  by- 
paths and  circuitous  routes,  to  secret  places  in  the  mountamsi^ 
always  distant  from  the  place  where  he  IukI  passed  die  pre^ 
ceding  night.  He  laid  down  whh  fear  and  trembling,  with  a 
servant  near  him  to  give  the  alarm  in  case  of  danger,  and  a 
horse  ready  saddled  and  bridled,  not  with  the  view  of  acting 
on  the  defensive  with  his  troops,  but  of  securing  his  personal 
safety  by  instant  flight.  He  possessed  some  of  the  fleetest 
horses  in  the  kingdom,  was  an  expert  rider,  and  always  kept 
near  him  three  or  four  horses  ready  to  be  mounted.  In  the 
occasional  actions  which  his  troops  had  with  the  enemy,  he 
invariably  acted  in  a  manner  ill  becoming  a  soldier  and  a  cojb- 
mander,  always  taking  post  in  a  commanding  situation  in  the 
rtar,  instead  of  animating  his  soldiers  by  his  presence  in  the 
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fight;  and,  ob  discovering  among  his  men  the  least  appearance 
ofconfosioQ  or  dismay,  be  would  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and 
leave  them  to  shift  for  themselves. 

The  enemy,  in  the  meantime,  were  m>t  idle:  their  light 
divisions  scoured  the  country  in  every  direction*  Neither 
Torres  nor  his  subaltern  officers  opposed  any  resistance  to 
their  progress,  each  individual  being  occupied  in  providing 
for  his  own  safety.  They  passed  the  night  in  the  mountains, 
sub  cRo^  regardless  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  and  in 
the  day  time,  a  watch  was  kept  from  the  steeple  of  a  church, 
or  some  commanding  height,  to  guard  against  a  surprise  from 
the  enemy.  Such  was  then,  and  is  now,  the  manner  of  life  of 
these  unfortunate  people ;  and  nothing  can  more  forcibly  illus- 
trate their  abhorrence  of  the  royal  government,  than  that  they 
should  thus  submit  to  such  privations,  rather  than  accept  the 
protection  of  the  royal  amnesty. 

The  enemy  soon  fortified  themselves  inrthe  Valle  de  Santi- 
ago, thereby  depriving  the  patriot^  of  the  resources  of  that 
district.  They  also  occupied  the  hacienda  of  Queramaro, 
ttbout  a  league  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  which  ascended  to  the 
late  fort,  which  prevented  its  being  reoccupied  by  the  patriots, 
and  deprived  Torres  of  a  valuable  portion  of  his  comandan- 
pia.  In  the  Tierra  Caliente  of  Valladolid,  they  were  equally 
active.  Over  the  whole  country,  the  patriots  seemed  panic- 
utruck ;  and  such  was  the  want  of  unity  in  their  operations, 
that  even  skirmishes  with  the  enemy  at  length  became  of  rare 
occurrence. 

Torres,  finding  that  the  enemy  relaxed  the  vigour  of  their 
pursuit,  made  a  faint  exertion  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Xau- 
xilla,  the  siege  of  which  place  had  been  vigorously  prosecuted 
by  Agulrre.  When  arrived  within  a  league  and  a  half  of  the 
enemy,  he  despatched  Don  Pablo  Erdozain,  an  excellent  caval- 
ry officer,  (of  whom  we  have  before  made  mention)  with  a 
party  of  three  hundred  men,  to  lay  in  wait  for  a  party  of  the 
enemy,  of  about  the  same  number,  who  left  their  camp  every 
morning  for  the  purpose  of  foraging.  The  measures  of  Don 
Pablo  were  judiciously  taken.  Placing  his  troops  in  ambush, 
{37) 
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he  anxiously  awaited  the  i^proach  of  the  enemy.  They  wert 
soon  descried  advancing;  and  every  thing  promised  a  sue* 
cessful  result.  They  entered  die  ambush  unsuspectin^y,  aad 
without  order.  At  that  favourable  moment,  Don  Pafato  or- 
dered the  charge ;  but,  to  his  inexpressible  mortificatioe  and 
astonishment,  his  troops,  instead  of  obeying  his  orders,  alter 
wavering  for  a  moment,  turned  their  backs  upon  the  enemy, 
and  fled.  They  were  immediately  piursued ;  and  the  gallant 
Erdozain  with  difficulty  effected  his  escape. 

A  rencounter  with  a  party  of  the  enemy  occurred,  about  the 
same  time,  at  an  hacienda  calXtd  Surumueito^  situated  a  few 
leagues  from  Penjamo,  which  terminated  as  fruideasly  as  the 
action  we  have  just  narrated :  for,  although  the  royalists  were 
actually  defeated,  and  might  have  been  totally  destroyed,  yet 
they  finally  came  off  victorious,  in  consequence  of  the  flight  of 
the  patriots  at  a  critical  moment. 

Padre  Torres,  instead  of  being  humbled  by  his  recent  mis- 
fortunes,  became  every  day  more  capricious  and  despotic; 
and  at  length  committed  an  act  which  caused  his  subalterns  to 
tremble  for  their  personal  safety,  and  drew  down  upon  him 
their  odium.  Don  Lucas  Flores,  the  commandant  of  the  Valle 
de  Santiago,  who  had  been  one  of  the  firmest  and  most  useful 
friends  of  Torres,  was,  upon  some  frivolous  pretext,  arrested; 
and,  without  a  trial  or  a  hearing  being  allowed  him,  was  con- 
ducted to  the  mountains,  and  diere  privately  shot.  The  man- 
ner of  his  arrest  displays  the  treacherous  and  barbarous  cha- 
racter of  Torres.  He  sent  an  order  to  Don  Lucas  to  meet 
him  at  a  certain  |^ace :  the  order  was  obeyed ;  and  Torres, 
with  his  staff,  there  met  him.  The  customary  embraces  passed 
between  them;  a  social  intercourse  followed;  and  cards  were 
introduced.  Don  Lucas  lost  all  his  money,  of  which  die  padre 
won  a  considerable  proportion ;  they  dined,  with  dieir  usual 
cordiality.  After  dinner,  Flores  was  arrested,  without  the 
least  previous  explanation.  His  personal  effects  were  imme- 
diately shared  by  the  staff,  Torres  himself  taking  the  best 
horse.  With  savage  indifference,  Torres  turned  to  Flores,  and 
ordered  him  to  retire.  The  unfortunate  officer  was^  conducted. 
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as  before  observed,  to  some  secret  place  in  the  mount^s, 
above  Penjamo,  and  shot. 

While  Torres  was  committing  these  excesses,  and  flying 
about  the  country  to  elude  the  enemy,  die  siege  of  Xauxilla 
was  steadily  persevered  in  by  Aguirre.  It  had  held  out  diree 
months;  but  the  commandant,  Lopez  de  Lara,  and  some  of  his 
officers,  became  alarmed.  Foreseeing  that  the  fort  would  be 
eventually  reduced  by  starvation,  and  presuming  that  the  same 
fate  would  attend  the  garrison  that  had  befallen  the  patriots  at 
the  odier  forts,  Lara  thought  it  best  to  take  measures  in  due 
season  for  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  party.  He  concealed 
his  intentions  from  captains  Christie  and  Devers,  as  he  well 
knew  that  they  would  never  consent  to  surrender  the  fort  as 
long  as  it  was  tenable.  Accordingly,  he  sent  a  secret  overture 
to  Aguirre,  offering  to  deliver  up  the  fort  and  the  two  Anglo- 
Americans.  The  overture  was  of  course  readily  accepted. 
Lara  smd  his  associates  then  seized  the  persons  of  M ina's  offi- 
cers, and  delivered  them  with  the  fort  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Aguirre  displayed  the  magnanimity  of  his  charactei\ 
by  adopting  a  line  of  conduct  direcdy  the  reverse  of  that  pur- 
sued by  the  barbarous  Linan  and  other  Spanish  chiefs.  Dis- 
gusted with  the  perfidy  of  Lara,  he  upbraided  him  in  the  se- 
verest terms  for  his  unmanly  and  dishonourable  conduct  to  his 
allies  the  two  Anglo-Americans,  whom  he  immediately  order- 
ed to  be  treated  with  as  much  indulgence  as  was  consistent  with 
their  safe  keeping,  and  instead  of  shooting  the  troops  that  thus 
fell  into  his  hands,  he  disarmed  and  set  them  at  liberty. 

Aguirre^  after  destroying  the  fort,  and  leaving  a  garrison  in 
the  village  of  Zacapo,  to  prevent  its  being  reoccupied,  return- 
ed to  Valladolid,  taking  with  him  his  two  American  prisoners. 
They  were  put  into  close  confinement,  and  orders  from  the 
viceroy  were  received  to  put  them  to  death.  The  generous 
Aguirre  resisted  the  repeated  orders  of  the  viceroy  to  that 
effect ;  and  finally,  by  persevering  in  their  behalf,  prevailed 
on  the  government  to  spare  their  lives.  But,  notwith9tanding 
all  his  exertions  to  have  them  liberated  and  sent  to  the  United 
States,  they  were  removed  to  the  capital,  and  subsequently 
transported  to  Europe. 
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The  iafurialed  Torres  was  still  pursuing  his  mad  career^ 
wandering  about  the  country,  arbitrarily  seizing  oo  cweary 
man's  property,  and  burning  towns  and  haciendas,  uader  the 
pretext  of  depriving  the  enemy  of  the  means  of  fortifying 
diemselyes  in  their  progress  through  die  country*  The  ibiSdc^ 
tunate  town  of  Puruandiro  underwent  a  sec<MKl  coaflagraboo. 
Penjamo  shared  the  same  fate.  Only  one  church  was  qiared; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  forbidden  to  live  among  the  rams. 
In  fine,  this  man's  tjnranny  and  excesses  became  so  great,  that 
^  pe&ple  in  his  comandancia  at  length  haied  and  feared  him 
more  than  they  did  the  enemy. 

The  revolutionary  government,  in  the  meantinEie,  had  ex- 
perienced several  vicissitudes.  ^After  its  seat  had  been  re* 
moved  from  XauxiUa,  it  was  established  in  the  Tierra  CahentB 
of  Valladolid,  where  the  enemy  were  not  quite  so  numerous 
as  in  the  fiaxio,  and  where,  from  the  natural  advantages  i£ 
tltt  country,  it  could  occupy  positions  that  would  be  secure, 
or  at  least  fEtvourable  for  escape  in  the  event  of  a  surprise. 
Three  of  its  members,  either  from  disgust,  or  a  convictioa 
that  theif  services  could  no  longer  be  of  any  use  to  their  coim- 
try,  signed  and  sent  in  an  instrument  of  their  resignation* 
Their  names  yfert^-^Ayala^  the  president;  Loxero^  the  secre* 
tary ;  and  Tercercu  Doctor  San  Martin  proceeded  to  a  small 
place  called  Zarate,  where  Don  Antonio  CumpBdo^  Don  Pedro 
ViUdsehor^  and  Don  Pedro  Bermeo^  were  appointed  gwer» 
nantes^  in  lieu  of  the  others;  and  San  Martin  became  president 
by  reason  of  seniority. 

The  new  government  was  encompassed  widi  difficulties, 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  overcome ;  and,  however 
great  may  have  been  its  zeal  to  restore  order,  and  give  a  new 
impulse  to  the  cause  of  die  revolution,  an  event  occurred  that 
prevented  it  from  displaying  its  exertions ;  for,  in  tiie  mondi 
of  February,  1818,  its  members  were  surprised  by  a  party  of 
the  enemy,  who  entered  Zarate,  and  took  prisoner  the  presi- 
dent, San  Martin;  the  infirmities  of  the  old  gendeman  prevent- 
ing him  from  escaping  with  his  coadjutors.  Cumplido  resigned 
his  place,  tinder  the  impression  that  matters  were  in  so  despe- 
rate a  Btate,  as  to  render  nugatory  the  establishment  of  any 
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regubr  govcnmient.  Nevertheless,  a  form  of  civil  audiority 
was  still  kept  up;  and  Don  Jos6  Pagohy  a  worthy  and  intelli-^ 
gent  patriot,  and  Don  Mariano  Sanchez  de  Ariola^  were  ap- 
pointed to  fill  ^  places  of  San  Martin  and  Cumplido.  The 
two  new  members,  with  Don  Pedro  ViUasenor  and  Bermeo, 
therefore  constituted  the  government;  and  ViUasenor  was 
elected  president* 

The  first  subject  that  occupied  die  attention  of  the  new  go*^ 
vemmcnt,  was  a  dissension  between  Padre  Torres  and  two  of 
his  officers,  Don  Andres  Delgado  and  the  brigadier  Huerta. 
Bodi  these  officers  commanded  strong  bodies  of  patriots*  Del- 
gado was  at  the  head  of  the  troops  lately  under  the  command  of 
the  murdered  chief  Flores*  The  conduct  of  Torres  had  become 
so  insupportably  outrageous  and  tyrannical,  diat  Delgado  and 
Huerta  refused  longer  to  submit  to  his  authority,  and  called  a 
meeting  of  the  patriot  chiefs,  in  the  month  of  April^  at  Puru- 
andiro,  (at  wfakh  Torres  attended)  for  the  purpose  of  nomi- 
nating a  new  commander  in  chief.  Colonel  Don  Juan  Arago 
was  named  to  fill  the  place  of  Torres.  The  padre  sullenly 
retired  from  the  meeting,  accompanied  by  a  few  of  the  least 
respectable  of  the  chiefs.  He  had  the  address  to  induce  them 
to  sign  a  petition  to  the  government  in  his  behalf,  in  which 
they  declared  their  satisfiKtion  with  his  conduct,  and  prayed 
diat  he  might  retain  his  statical.  The  government,  however, 
ratified  the  nomination  of  Arago,  and  appointed  him  com- 
mandant general  of  the  province  of  Gimnazuato ;  permitting 
Torres  to  retire  with  all  his  honours,  and  to  draw  the  pay 
corresponding  with  his  rank.  The  appointment  of  colonel 
Arago  was  a  most  mortifying  circumstance  to  the  padre,  who 
had  always  regarded  hhn  with  envy. 

Th^  resdess  and  ambitaous  priest  was  not,  however,  daspos^ 
ed  to  submit,  without  an  effort  to  re-establish  himself  in  the 
supreme  command*  On  the  28tfa  of  April,  having  with  him 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  troops,  including  infantry,  he  received' 
intelligence  that  a  light  division  of  the  enemy,  four  hundred 
strong,  under  colonel  Bustamante,  was  in  the  rancho  de  h9 
Frijoies.  As  a  means  of  regaining  bis  popularity,  he  cleter- 
inined  to  attack  the  enemy.    He  took  them  completely  by 
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surprise ;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  action  was  most  disgrKe- 
fully  lost,  in  consequence  of  his  injudicious  dispositions,  and 
his  own  personally  bad  conduct.  Scarcely  had  the  engage- 
ment commenced,  when  the  cavalry,  from  one  of  those  unac- 
countable terrors  with  which  diey  were  occasiomdiy  seized, 
without  entering  into  the  action,  fled.  Torres,  who  was  sosk 
distance  in  the  rear,  seeing  the  confusion,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  rally,  outstripped  them  in  the  flight.  The  in&ntry,  tiuis 
abandoned,  and  left  to  contend,  without  even  a  hope  of  sac* 
cess,  against  overpowering  odds,  regarding  their  situation  as 
desperate,  formed  under  some  trees,  and,  with  determined 
valour,  defended  themselves  undl  every  individual,  but  one, 
was  killed.  The  head  of  their  commander,  lieutenant  Wolfe, 
was  struck  oiF,  carried  to  Irapuato,  and  there  elevated  upon 
a  pole. 

As  soon  as  Arago  received  his  appointment  from  the  go- 
vernment, he  communicated  the  information  to  T<»Tes ;  who 
answered,  that  the  appointment  was  illegal,  and  would  be  re- 
sisted. Among  the  chiefs  who  had  been  instrumental  in  de^ 
priving  Torres  of  his  command,  was  Don  Andres  Delgado, 
well  known  to  the  Gachupins  by  the  name  of  ^  El  Giro."  He 
was  an  Indian;  and,  though  destitute  of  educaticMi,  was  paru- 
cularly  acute,  and  admirably  calculated  for  partisan  warEare. 
His  courage  was  impetuous,  and  his  activity  astonished  the 
enemy.  He  was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  in  his 
short  military  career  had  received  twenty-two  wounds.  The 
dragoons  of  the  Valle  de  Santiago,  the  finest  and  most  efficient 
body  of  patriots  in  Mexico,  were  under  hb  command.  Few 
of  the  royal  troops  were  equal  to  them  in  the  field, — none  ex- 
ceeded them  in  courage..  They  were  mounted  on  the  finest 
horses  the  country  could  afford ;  and,  unlike  other  bodies  of 
patriots,  were  constantly  in  operation  against  the  enemy,  keep- 
ing that  part  of  the  Baxio  about  Salamanca  and  Zelaya  in  a  state 
of  continual  alarm.  £1  Giro,  and  his  whole  troop,  hated  and 
despised  Torres;  and  they  anxiously  awaited  an  order  to  force 
him  into  obedience :  but  Arago  was  aware  of  die  evil  c<Hise- 
quences  attendant  upon  dissension,  and  therefore  detennined 
to  try  pacific  measures,  before  he  resorted  to  force. 
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Torres  was  attended  by  the  ex-president,  Don  Ignacio 
Ayala,  a  man  ftdl  of  duplicity  and  cunning,  by  whose  advice 
he  had  opposed  the  recent  changes.  The  force  that  Torres 
.  had  under  his  immediate  command  was  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  men ;  but  he  was  privately  upheld  by  Don  Encama- 
cion  Ortiz  and  Don  Miguel  de  Borja. 

Mina's  division  was  now  nearly  annihilated,  nine  officers 
and  four  soldiers  only  surviving.  Those  who  had  been  with 
Torres,  neglected  and  ill-treated,  had,  with  one  exception,  left 
him :  and  that  solitary  individual,  as  soon  as  Arago  received 
his  preferment,  abandoned  the  padre,  and  rejoined  his  com- 
rades. 

Arago,  finding  that  all  his  attempts  to  bring  Torres  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  authority  proved  abortive,  reluctantly 
had  recourse  to  arms.  Torres,  unable  to  cope  with  the  forces 
of  Arago,  fled  to  his  friends,  Borja  and  Ortiz.  "fConceiving 
that  with  their  aid  it  was  still  possible  for  him  to  regain  his 
lost  power,  he  issued  an  arrogant  and  absurd  proclamation, 
declaring  the  establishment  of  the  government  in  the  Tierra 
Caliente  to  be  illegal,  commanding  obedience  to  Don  Ignacio 
Ayala  as  the  only  legitimate  head  of  the  civil  authority,  and 
calling  on  all  true  Americans  to  aid  him  in  the  vindication  of 
his  tide.  From  Hurras,  the  padre  set  out,  with  about  three 
hundred  men,  furnished  him  by  Borja  and  Ortiz,  for  Penjamo, 
of  which  place,  Arago,  as  successor  to  the  comandancia,  had 
taken  possession,  in  the  month  of  July.  Arago  soon  received 
a  communication  from  these  friends  of  Torres,  stating,  that  a 
desire  to  arrange  matters  amicably,  and  not  an  intention  of 
acting  with  hostility,  had  induced  them  to  afford  the  padre  an 
escort,  and  to  accompany  him  themselves.  After  some  cor- 
respondence, it  was  agreed,  thatNat  Surumuato,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  with  the  river.between  the  parties,  the  differ- 
ences should  be  discussed.  Arago,  as  well  to  avoid  the  effu- 
sion of  blood,  as  to  avert  the  fatal  consequences  which  must 
arise  to  the  cause  of  their  country  from  these  dissensions,  and 
which  had  hitherto  been  its  destruction,  deemed  it  expedient 
to  assent  to  the  conference,  although  he  was  perfectly  aware  of 
the  perfidious  intentions  of  Torres  and  his  partisans. 
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With  two  hundred  men,  he  therefore  repaired  to  SurumsMo: 
but,  so(Mi  after  At  discussion  was  opened,  it  became  obvUnn 
diat  nothing  short  of  reinstating  the  padre  in  his  former  power, 
and  acknowledging  the  acts  of  the  government  to  be  Slegal, 
would  setde  the  dispute.  Arago,  after  spending  two  days  m 
fruitless  attempts  at  pacification,  perceiving  that  his  opponeals 
were  only  amusing  him  in  order  to  gain  time  and  receive  reen- 
Ibrcements  of  tro<^s,  brpke  up  the  conference,  by  giving  diem 
a  certain  number  of  hours  finally  to  make  up  their  mmds 
whedier  they  would  or  would  not  obey  the  orders  of  the  go- 
vernment. No  answer  being  returned  within  the  time,  Arago 
immediately  adopted  measures  to  reduce  the  refiactory  padre 
and  his  partisans  by  force  of  arms.  Accordingly,  £1  Giro, 
with  only  a  few  of  his  brave  Santiago  dragoons,  soon  deoded 
the  matter.  Gallantly  swimming  the  river,  about  twenty  of  hit 
m^i  attadftd  their  opponents,  and  routed  them.  Tcnrres  was 
saved  from  capture  only  by  die  speed  of  his  hcH-se.  He  fled 
to  the  mountains  of  Penjamo,  where  he  collected  some  of  tfae 
fugitives.  His  friends,  finding  that  disaster  only  would  attend 
the  struggle,  finally  sent  in  their  adherence  to  the  govemrnent. 
Various  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  contending  parties, 
in  which  Torres  invariably  came  off  with  disgrace ;  but,  not- 
widistanding  all  the  exertions  of  Arago  to  obtain  possessioo  of 
his  person,  the  wily  priest  eluded  him,  as  he  had  formerly  done 
the  royalists.  This  contest  between  Arago  and  Torres  was  to** 
minated  by  die  advance  of  a  division  of  ro}^ists,  in  September, 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Marquez  Donallo,  to  PenjamOb 
A  post  was  established  in  that  pueblo,  which  cut  off  Torres 
from  his  places  of  retreat  in  the  mountains  and  plains.  Tbe 
padre  thenceforth  found  his  situation  daily  becoming  more 
desperate ;  and  at  length,  in  utter  despair,  he  disbanded  bis 
few  remaining  troops,  and,  with  his  adviser  Ayala  and  a  few 
domestics,  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  brodiers 
Ortiz.  They  interceded  with  the  government  in  his  behalf; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  previous  infamous  and  treacherous 
conduct  merited  severe  punishment,  yet  he  was  aHowed  to 
remain  unmolested  in  that  part  of  the  country,  on  the  express 
condition  that  he  should  neither  direcdy  nor  indi  reedy  interfere 
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in  tlie  public  aiTairs.  This  condition  was  guarantied  by  Ortiz; 
and  thus  terminated  the  disgraceful  career  of  this  ambitious 
priest*  In  the  month  of  June,  last  year,  he  was  wandering 
among  the  mountains  within  the  range  of  Don  Encarnacion 
Ortiz,  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Felipe^  eluding  the  pursuit  of  the 
royalists,  and  trembling  for  his  safety  even  among  his  former 
friends.  It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  did  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  £1  Giro  s  for  such  was  the  conviction  of  Mina's  offi- 
cers of  his  treachery  towards  their  deceased  general,  and  so 
exasperated  were  they  at  his  shameful  conduct  with  regard  to 
themselves,  that  they  certainly  would  have  permitted  him  to 
have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  vengeance  of  that  chieftain  and 
his  men. 

%  The  situation  of  the  patriots  in  the  province  of  Guanaxuato 
was  daily  becoming  more  critical;  but,  although  every  pueblo 
of  any  importance  was  occupied  by  the  royalists,  still  the  pa- 
triots carried  on  an  irregular  warfare.  They  roamed  among 
the  mountains  and  through  the  plains,  occasionally  ^irmishing 
with  the  enemy ;  but  neither  observing  order  among  them- 
selves, nor  aiming  at  a  combined  plan  of  operations.  With 
the  exception  of  El  Giro  and  his  troop,  they  at  length  merited 
an  appellation  litde  better  than  that  of  banditti,  so  often  ap- 
plied to  them  by  the  royalists* 

In  the  western  Tierra  Caliente,  the  cause  of  the  patriots 
assumed  a  {)righter  aspect.  The  enemy  had  there  steadily 
pursued  the  system  adopted  in  Guanaxuato,  of  throwing  bo- 
dies of  troops  into  every  pueblo :  by  which  means,  they  had 
so  £ar  subdued  opposition,  as  to  flatter  themselves  that  the 
pacification  of  the  western  part  of  the  province  of  Valladolid 
would  soon  be  accomplished,  the  more  especially  as  they  had 
compelled  the  patriots  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  general 
Don  Vicente  Guerrero  to  retire  into  the  mountains  near  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  officer  is  one  of  those  ex- 
traordinary men  whom  revolutions  bring  into  notice.  During 
the  life,  and  after  the  death,  of  general  Morelos,  Guerrero  had 
distinguished  himself  by  his  intrepidity  and  activity.  On  one 
occasion,  in  the  mountains  of  the  M isteca,  with  only  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  Misteca  Indians  under  his  orders,  whose 
(38) 
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only  weapons  consisted  of  clubs  and  slings,  he  greaniy  elevated 
himself  by  brilliant  exploits. 

The  royalists  were  frequently  careless  in  tfaeir  encamp* 
ments  at  night,  and  particularly  in  the  Mtsteca,  who'e  they 
knew  that  Guerrero  had  not  an  armed  foVce  to  attack  ifaeau 
A  party  of  three  hundred  royalists  having  encamped  a  fev 
miles  from  where  Guerrero  was  stationed  with  his  Indians, 
he  proposed  to  his  men  to  make  an  attack  on  the  enemy  dur- 
ing a  rainy  and  stormy  night.  The  plan  was  agreed  on,  2saA 
executed  with  such  silence  and  celerity,  that  Guerrero  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  encampment  before  the  enemy  were  aware  of 
his  approach.  The  royalists  were  panic-struck,  and  attempted 
to  fly :  many  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  whole  of  their  anns, 
baggage,  &c.  &c.  fell  into  the  hands  of  Guerrero.  This,  and 
other  similar  exploits,  had  made  him  renowned  among  die 
patriots  of  the  Misteca,  but  towards  the  latter  part  of  1817, 
he  had  been  so  severely  pressed  by  superior  numbers  of  the 
royalists,  tjnat  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  Misteca,  and, 
with  a  servant,  passing  through  the  lines  of  the  enemy,  reach- 
ed the  Tierra  Caliente  of  Valladolid ;  where,  after  encounter- 
ing various  vicissitudes  in  the  fall  of  the  following  year,  with 
eighty  men  he  surprised  a  strong  party  of  four  hundred  of  the 
enemy,  destroying  nearly  the  whole  of  them.  Tins  exploit 
threw  some  arms  into  his  power,  with  which  he  lighted  up  a 
flame  that  rapidly  spread  over  the  Tierra  Caliente;  and,  before 
the  enemy  could  recover  from  the  surprise  which  this  new 
antagonist  created,  he  attacked  their  different  posts,  beat  them 
in  detail,  and  roused  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  patriots  in 
the  western  parts  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  of  Valladolid.  The 
viceroy,  alarmed  at  this  rapid  and  unexpected  progress  of 
the  patriots,  transmitted  orders  to  adopt  the  most  vigorous 
measures  against  Guerrero:  accordingly,  brigadier  Negretc 
was  ordered  to  advance  with  a  strong  division  to  the  Tierra 
Caliente,  threatening  at  once  to  annihilate  Guerrero  and  his 
party.  In  conformity  with  his  orders,  Negrete  proceeded  to 
the  village  of  Cliunimucoo^  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  a  river 
which  flows  from  the  east,  and  unites  with  the  Marquez  near 
the  village;  the  junction  of  these  rivers  forming  the  Zacatula. 
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He  found  the  patriot  chief  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
liver ;  but,  not  deeming  it  prudent  to  attack  him,  and  finding 
that  he  could  not  long  maintain  his  position  for  the  want  of 
provisions  and  the  destructive  influence  of  the  climate,  he 
made  a  retrograde  movement,  and,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
the  royalist  subjects,  returned  to  Valladolid  without  achieving 
any  thing. 

At  this  period,  Don  Miguel  de  Borja  was  chosen  by  some 
part  of  the  troops  of  Xalpa,  for  their  commander  in  chief;  to 

,  accept  of  which  station  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  give  up  his 
comandancia  of  Burras. 

The  occupation  of  Penjamo  by  the  enemy  had  deprived 
Arago  of  those  pecuniary  resources  on  which  he  had  calculat- 
ed to  raise  and  equip  forces;  and,  believing  that  by  good 
management  ample  resources  might  be  obtained  at  Hurras, 
and  that  great  advantages  would  result  from  the  communica- 
tion he  could  establish  with  the  patriotic  inhabitants  of  Gua- 
naxuato,  from  the  vicinity  of  that  city  to  Hurras,  he  took  the 
command  of  that  district.  His  expectations,  however,  were  at 
die  outset  frustrated ;  for,  on  investigation,  he  found  that  his 
predecessor  had  levied  so  many  contributions  on  the  unfortu- 
nate farmers,  that  they  had  litde  left,  and  as  he  was  averse  to 
the  system  of  exactions  which  Torres,  Borja,  and  others,  had 
pursued,  he  was  compelled  to  depend  on  a  few  individuals  for 
the  urgent  supplies  of  his  few  troops.  A  short  time  before 
Borja  gave  up  the  command  of  Hurras,  he  had  received  from 

.  the  inhabitants  twelve  months'  revenue  in  anticipation ;  which 
circumstance,  united  with  those  already  mentioned,  rendered 
it  absolutely  impracticable  for  Arago  to  realize  any  of  the 
plans  he  had  previously  contemplated. 

Before  Borja  left  Burras,  an  event  occurred  which  filled 
with  sorrow  the  breast  of  every  true  patriot.  Don  Jose  Ma- 
ria Liceaga,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned  as  a  distinguish- 
ed and  stanch  defender  of  his  country's  rights,  was  treach- 
erously murdered.  Strong  grounds  exist  for  believing  that 
Borja  was  the  principal  instigator  of  this  murder.  Liceaga 
had  retired  from  public  life,  and  resided  on  his  hacienda  in 
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the  district  of  Burras.  Journeying  along  the  high  road,  he 
met  a  party  of  Borja's  men,  headed  by  one  of  his  capiains. 
Without  any  previous  explanation,  they  furiously  attacked 
him :  he  attempted  to  save  himself  by  flight,  but  a  shot  from 
Boija^s  officer  brought  him  to  the  ground,  when  he  was  io^ 
Btandy  put  to  death.  Borja  has  endeavoured  to  vindicate  tins 
horrid  deed,  by  alleging  that  Liceaga  was  proceeding  to  die 
town  of  Irapuato,  to  deliver  himself  up  to  the  enemy,  and  to 
accept  die  royal  pardon. 

All  who  knew  Liceaga  pronounced  this  to  be  a  calumnioos 
accusation.  His  undeviating  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the 
revolution,  through  all  its  vicissitudes,  his  refusal  of  the  re- 
peated overtures  of  the  enemy  for  reconciliation,  and  die  firm- 
ness of  his  character,  displayed  on  numerous  trying  occasions^ 
made  the  accusation  of  Borja  appear  as  absurd  as  it  was  un- 
founded. The  fact,  however,  we  understood  to  be,  diat  Borja 
had,  some  weeks  before  this  event,  demanded  one  thousand 
dollars  from  Liceaga,  which  was  accordingly  furnished  him ; 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  its  repayment,  as  well  as  to  get  rid  of 
a  man  who  constandy  expressed  himself  hostile  to  such  law- 
less proceedings,  he  resolved  on  his  destruction,  and  eflfected 
it  in  the  manner  we  have  related. 

The  patriots  shuddered  at  the  tale ;  for,  although  Liceaga, 
by  his  love  of  order  and  strength  of  character,  had  become  ob- 
noxious to  the  military  chiefs,  yet  by  the  people  in  general  he 
was  respected. 

About  the  time  this  melancholy  circumstance  took  pbce, 
the  forces  under  Guerrero  were  daily  augmenting,  and  the  po- 
litical horizon  in  that  part  of  the  theatre  of  the  revolution  once 
more  assumed  an  aspect  favourable  to  the  patriots.  Three  of 
Mina's  officers,  who  had  retired  to  the  Canadas  de  Huango^ 
eleven  leagues  north  of  the  city  of  Valladolid,  placing  them- 
selves under  the  orders  of  brigadier  Huerta,  were  author- 
ized by  him  to  organize  a  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry.  Hu- 
erta, like  most  of  the  chiefs  we  have  before  described,  had 
been  raised,  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  revolution,  to  a  situa- 
tion which  he  was  totally  unqualified  to  fill.  He  was  illiterate. 
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vicious,  and  jealous  of  his  superiors ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  \    ^ 

was  daringly  brave,  and  ready  to  undertake  any  project,  how- 
ever hazardous.  He  assumed  the  tide  of  commandant  gene- 
ral of  the  province  of  Valladolid.  We  believe  that  he  meant 
"well  to  his  country,  but  his  extreme  ignorance  prevented  him 
from  being  of  much  service ;  and,  like  Torres,  he  could  not 
bear  the  sight  of  any  man  whom  he  thouglit  likely  to  interfere  ' 

with  his  ambition.  He  viewed  the  brilliant  successes  of  Guer- 
rero with  a  jealous  eye ;  and  although  the  latter  was  extreme- 
ly anxious  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  all  the  patriot  chiefs, 
he  could  not  accomplish  it  with  Huerta* 

Colonel  Bradbum  (one  of  the  ^ree  officers  who  had  retired 
to  the  Canadas  de  Huango)  was  assiduously  engaged  in  rais* 
ing  and  organizing  a  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  relying  on 
the  promises  which  had  been  made  him  by  Huerta,  of  being 
furnished  with  every  thing  he  wanted.  Bradburn  and  his  two  | 
comrades  found  recruits  flocking  in  to  them  from  all  direc* 
tions ;  barracks  were  erected ;  an  armoury  and  powder  manu- 
factory were  established  ;  arrangements  were  made  to  procitre 
clothing  from  the  enemy's  towns ;  and  every  thing  went  on 
prosperously,  until  the  itaoment  arrived  when  the  new  troops  ^ 
were  to  receive  arms.  Huerta,  under  various  pretexts,  with- 
held them.  Bradbum  was  some  time  before  he  could  pene- 
trate the  cause  of  Huerta's  strange  conduct;  but  at  length  he 
discovered  diat  it  arose  from  jealousy.  Huerta,  on  seeing 
what  he  thought  a  body  of  well  trained  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bradbum,  conceived  it  possible  ^at  the  latter  would 
co-operate  with,  or  enter  into  the  views  of,  Guerrero,  and 
thereby  diminish  the  authority  which  he  himself  was  aiming 
to  obtsun.  This  was  the  real  cause  of  his  refusing  Bradbum 
the  necessary  supplies. 

Matters  continued  in  this  state  for  upwards  of  two  months, 
in  the  Canadas,  and  although  the  enemy  were  within  a  few 
leagues,  and  four  times  superior  in'  numbers,  yet  Bradbum, 
with  a  hundred  men  wretchedly  armed,  held  them  in  check. 
At  length  the  enemy  determined  to  destroy  him,  and  in  March, 
18)9,  advanced  with  fifteen  hundred  men,  under  the  command 
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of  Don  Vicente  Lanu  Against  this  formidable  force  resist- 
ance was  useless.  Bradbom  retreated  for  two  days;  bnt^ 
being  closely  pursued  in  the  mountains,  his  party  was  de* 
atroyed,  with  the  exception  of  about  diirty  who  made  dietr 
escape.  The  prisoners  were  conducted  to  the  neighbourn^ 
pueblo  of  Chucandiro,  and  there  instandy  shot. 

Huerta  could  at  that  time  have  mustered  four  hundred  ca- 
valry ;  and  as  he  had  received  timely  advice  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  could  have  reenforced  the  litde  party; 
Instead  of  which,  he  quiedy  permitted  it  to  be  completely  bro* 
ken  up.  His  subsequent  conduct  to  Mina's  officers  was  dis* 
graceful,  and  serves  to  confirm  what  we  have  before  stated, 
that  during  the  last  three  years,  the  patriot  chiefs  were  gene- 
ndly  ignorant,  incapable,  and  licentious  men,  who  studied  only 
tiieir  separate  interests,  to  the  ruin  of  their  country.  Under 
such  unfortunate  circumstances,  it  is  almost  incredible  that  the 
royalists  did  not  completely  quell  the  insurrection ;  and  that 
they  have  not  been  able  so  to  do,  arises  from  the  general  hos* 
tile  feeling  of  the  people,  and  the  occasional  appearance  of  such 
men  as  Don  Vicente  Guerrero. 

The  conduct  of  Huerta,  and  the  distracted  state  of  the  pa- 
triots in  Valladolid,  prevented  the  patriot  government  from 
possessing  a  place  of  security  in  which  to  hold  dielr  sessions. 
The  late  president,  Don  Jos^  Pagola,  and  his  secretary,  were 
taken  prisoners  by  surprise,  and  shot.  Don  Jose  Castaneda 
was  appointed  in  the  place  of  Pagola,  and  the  presidency  de- 
volved on  Don  Pedro  Villase£k)r.  The  government  removed 
to  a  place  called  Las  Vahas^  near  the  village  of  Churumucoo, 
adjacent  to  the  conflux  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Marquez. 
Here  it  considered  itself  secure  from  surprise ;  and  confided 
in  the  vigilance  and  abilities  of  general  Guerrero,  with  whom 
they  now  resolved  to  co-operate  in  exertions  to  give  to  Ae 
cause  of  the  revolution  a  new  aspect. 

The  enemy,  in  the  upper  parts  of  Valladolid,  had  fortified 
themselves  at  Puruandiro,  at  Chucandiro,  and  at  several  other 
places.  Huerta's  troops  were  daily  abandoning  him,  and  some 
of  them  had  accepted  the  royal  pardon.    The  famous  £1  Giro 
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had  been  surprised,  taken  prisoner,  and  shot.  The  royalists 
were  therefore  less  annoyed,  in  that  part  of  the  country,  than 
they  had  been  for  a  long  time  previous. 

The  revoluttoni^s  were  in  no  condition  to  carry  on  a  series 
of  harassing  operations.  Their  system  of  defence,  however, 
was  such,  that  they  suffered  little  loss :  their  guerilla  parties 
were  still  numerous :  in  the  rainy  season,  they  retired  to  Ae 
mountains,  and  there  recruited  their  horses  and  repaired  their 
arms;  on  the  return  of  the  dry  season,  they  descended^ into 
the  plains,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with  renewed  vigour. 

In  the  month  of  July  of  last  year,  the  revolution  may  be 
considered  as  having  reached  a  lower  ebb  than  at  any  previ- 
ous period  since  the  commencement  of  the  struggle.  But  the 
royalists  were  very  far  from  being  in  an  unmolested  state : 
they  were  still  obliged  to  keep  within  their  fortified  places. 
The  patriots  still  continued  to  possess  the  plains  in  the  under^ 
mentioned  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  fact  were  masters  of 
the  country  up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  fortified  towns. 
In  the  intendancy  of  Guanaxuato,  there  were  still, 

under  various  patriot  chiefs,  at  least,  men         1/XX> 
In  the  Tierra  Fria  and  Caliente  of  Valladolid,  1,500 

Over  an  extensive  surface  in  the  intendancy  of 

Mexico, -        2,000 

Bordering  on  Guadalaxara  and  Valladolid,  near 

the  lake  of  Chapala,    -        •        -        •        •        500 
On  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  the  province 
of  Mexico,  under  the  orders  of  general  Guer- 
rero and  the  brigadier  Mondesdeoca,  all  de- 
termined troops,  and  principally  infantry,  1,400 

6,400 

In  the  foregoing  statement,  we  conceive  that  the  numbers 
are  within  the  actual  force  of  the  patriots  bearing  arms ;  and, 
in  the  estimation,  we  do  not  include  that  portion  of  the  pea- 
santry whom  circumstances  have  compelled  to  a  pretended 
neutrality,  but  who  are  ripe  for  revolt,  whenever  they  again 
behold  the  patriot  cause  assume  a  favourable  aspect. 
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We  omit  making  any  observations  relative  to  the  state  <^  tfae 
odier  intendancieSf  because  there  the  royalists  have  succeed' 
ed,  by  military  presence,  in  causing  a  momentary  pacification. 
By  referring  the  reader  to  what  we  have  previously  remarked 
on  the  character  and  feelings  of  the  population  of  tfae  great 
intendancies  of  Vera  Cruz,  Puebla,  and  Oaxaca,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  present  tranquillity  is  a  mere  temporary  calm,  liable 
at  any  moment  to  be  succeeded  by  a  revolutionary  tempest. 

Various  writers,  within  the  last  seven  years,  have  poblished 
the  most  gloomy  and  absurd  stories  relative  to  the  revoludoos 
of  Mexico  and  South  America ;  and  on  no  other  subject  have 
the  public  been  more  egregiously  misled.  Among  the  books 
abounding  in  false  statements,  none  is  more  conspicuous  than 
a  work  which  was  republished  in  Philadelphia,  in  1819,  enti- 
tled ^  A  Descriptive,  Historical,  and  Geographical  Account 
of  Spanish  America,  &c^  &c.  By  R.  H.  Bonnycastle,  Oqptaoi 
in  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers/'  .  So  long  as  captain  Bonny- 
castle exercises  the  office  of  a  plagiarist^  in  faithfully  copying 
from  Humboldt,  Clavigero,  and  other  celebrated  authors,  he 
is  excusable  for  the  errors  of  his  statements :  but  when  he 
undertakes  to  give  us  a  detail  of  the  present  contest  in  Spanish 
America,  with  his  speculations  and  predictions,  and  sentiments 
upon  political  subjects,  he  must  bear  upon  his  own  shoulders 
the  charge  of  writing  with  the  servility  of  a  Spanish  stipendi- 
ary, instead  of  the  impartiality  and  manliness  which  ought  to 
characterize  a  British  officer ;  and  of  displaying  the  grossest 
ignorance  of  facts  which  would  scarcely  have  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  any  one  who  had  paid  the  least  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  Spanish  America.     For  instance, — 

In  page  316,  he  informs  us,  that  **  Mina,  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  Caracas  revolution^  undertook  an  expedition 
against  New  Spain,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  behtaded^ 
in  Mexico!'* 

In  page  243,  after  having  given  a  confused  account  of  the 
insurrection  at  Caracas,  he  states,  ^t  Miranda  was  taken, 
and  beheaded. 

In  page  315,  he  eulogizes  the  ferocious  JSotre^,  a  man  whose 
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career  oi  horrid  cruelties  in  Caracas  causes  even  the  royalists 
to  blush  that  he  was  a  Spaniard. 

In  page  31^,  speaking  of  the  state  of  the  revolution  in  1816 
and  1817,  he  tells  us,  that  "  In  New  Grenada^  Florida^  ^to^ 
Peru^  and  Mexico^  the  insurgents  have  very  little  sway. ^'^ 

In  page  57 y  he  gives  the  most  ludicrous  and  false  account 
of  the  situation  of  the  insurgents  in  New  Spain;  and  gravely 
states,  Uiat  **  Neither  the  Indians  nor  people  of  the  interior 
t€iie  uny  part  of  the  struggle^'* 

In  page  348,  speaking  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili,  he  states 
that  "  the  insurgent  privateers  still  dare  to  show  their  fag  in 
the  Pacific:' 

In  several  parts  of  his  book,  he  asserts  that  the  royal  autho- 
rity is  generally  restored  throughout  Spanish  America,  and 
that  he  has  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  ability  of  Spain  to  pre- 
serve her  sovereignty  over  all  those  dominions. 

Should  his  book  ever  pass  to  a  second  edition,  we  advise 
the  captain  to  correct  the  errors  we  have  noticed,  and  candidly 
to  confess  that  events  have  occurred  totally  at  variance  with 
his  confident  predictions. 

We  have  thus  conducted  our  reader  through  some  of  the 
prominent  scenes  of  the  Mexican  revolution,  up  to  July,  1819: 
we  have  given  a  faithful  detail  of  the  daring  achievements  and 
misfortunes  of  the  gallant  Mina  and  his  litde  band  \*  we  have 
shown  what  a  few  foreigners  did  actually  accomplish  in  Mexi- 
co :  and,  finally,  we  have  endeavoured  to  convey  a  correct  idea 
of  the  state  of  society  in  that  kingdom,  and  to  exhibit  the  very 
precarious  tenure  by  which  Spain  there  maintains  her  authority. 
The  picture  we  have  drawn  of  Padre  Torres  and  other  of  the 
patriot  chiefs  may  possibly  induce  a  belief  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  patriots  to  obtain  proper  leaders  to  guide  them  to  victory : 
but  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind,  that  the  men  with  whom 
Mina  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  co-operate  rose  to  their  sta- 
tions during  seasons  of  anarchy  and  confusion :  they  had  been 
heaved  to  the  surface  of  the  revolution  by  its  currents  and 

•  The  surviveps  of  Mina's  division,  still  in  Mexico,  are,  colonels  Bradbum, 
Arago,  and  Don  Pablo  Erdozain,  captain  Don  Antonio  Mandietta,  Mr.  Ger- 
hard Honhorst,  two  soldiers,  and  two  coloured  boys. 
(39) 
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agitated  waters,  and  were  no  way  else  distinguished  tbaa  by 
their  ambition,  licentiousness,  and  ignoiance.  Should  Mexico 
ever  be  invaded  by  a  respectable  foreign  force,  with  a  view  of 
co-operating  with  the  people  in  the  establishment  of  thur  inde- 
pendence, there  will  not  be  found  any  deficiency  of  worthy  and 
able  Creole  officers,  willing  to  lend  their  exertions  to  the  caose 
of  their  country,  as  well  from  among  those  who  have  formei^ 
beaded  the  insurgents,  as  from  those  who  have  hitherto  been 
in  the  royal  service ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  population  in 
general,  legions  of  friends  to  independence  will  be  found  in 
every  province  of  Old  Mexico* 

The  royalists,  in  the  intendancies  of  Guanaxuato,  Vallado* 
lid,  Mexico,  La  Puebla,  and  Vera  Cruz,  are  walking  among 
ashes  still  warm  from  the  recent  eruptions  ;—^ey  are  pasang 
a  precarious  existence,  surrounded  by  volcanoes*  The  spirit 
of  hostility  to  the  Spanish  government  is  smothered  but  tor  a 
season ;  and  when  the  flames  of  resistance  shall  again  burst 
forth  in  those  provinces,  an  ocean  of  blood  will  not  extinguish 
them.  It  will  moreover  be  difficult  to  prevent  the  revolution- 
ary  fire  that  is  now  burning  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
ocean  from  spreading  into  the  interior.  The  patriot  general 
Guerrero  and  his  partisans  occupy  a  part  of  New  Spain  froa| 
which  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  the  royalists  to  dislodge 
them.  This  chieftain  has  his  principal  establishment  at  the 
Orilla  de  Zacatuia,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  die  river  of 
that  name,  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  its  mouth.  The 
river  Zacatula  discharges  itself  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  about 
the  latitude  of  eighteen  degrees  north :  it  has  two  mouths, 
about  a  league  distant  from  each  other;  both  these  are  ob- 
structed by  bars,  but  the  northernmost  one  affords  an  entrance 
for  boats.  About  sixty  miles  east-south-east  from  this  river, 
is  the  -harbour  of  Siguatanejo,  which,  for  beauty,  spacious- 
ness, and  security,  is  exceeded  by  none  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  ocean.  The  Spaniards,  fearful  that  it  should  become 
known  to  foreigners,  have  rigorously  prohibited  all  traffic 
whatever  at  this  port.  Lord  Anson,  we  believe,  was  the  first 
and  has  been  the  only  foreigner  that  ever  entered  it.  About 
fifteen  miles  north  from  Zacatula,  there  is  likewise  an  excel- 
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lent  bay  (ensanada)  csdled  Petacako.   The  anchorage  therein 
is  convenient  and  secare^  and  the  water  is  smooth  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  year.    The  sea  breeze  sets  in 
regularly  at  eight  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  continues 
until  sun-set,  when  it  is  succeeded  by  a  land  breeze,  which 
usually  blows  imtil  six  or  seven  o'clock  next  morning.    The 
whole  line  of  this  coast,  from  Zacatula  down  to  Siguatanejo, 
is  at  present  under  the  control  of  Guerrero.   The  positions  he 
has  chosen  are  not  only  secure  from  surprise  by  the  enemy, 
but  thift  at  Orilla  is  even  capable  of  sustaining  a  formidable 
siege.     It  is  defended  on  the  south-east  by  a  deep,  wide,  and 
rapid  river;  and  between  it  and  a  place  called  Colima^  is  a  wil- 
derness impassable  by  an  army.   From  Tierra  Fria,  it  can  only 
be  approached  by  a  road  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which 
road  passes  over  mountains  for  nearly  thirty  leagues,  every 
mile  of  which  offers  defiles  where  one  hundred  resolute  men 
could  arrest  the  march  of  one  thousand.     In  fact,  the  country 
occupied  by  Guerrero  is  the  most  favourable  part  of  New 
Spain  for  defensive  operations;  and  so  long  as  this  experienced 
chief  remains  on  the  defensive,  it  will  be  almost  impracticable 
for  his  enemies  to  subdue  him.  His  advanced  posts  extend  to 
Las  Valzas.  The  country,  being  thinly  settled,  ailbrds  not  the 
means  of  subsistence  for  an  army  of  royalists ;  while  the  pa* 
triots,  to  whom  privations  aro  common,  have  a  sufficiency, 
Guerrero  has  adopted  the  plan  of  collecting  the  catde  into  a 
herd,  so  that,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  he  has  only  to 
drive  them  to  the  rear,  thus  cutting  off  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence from  his  opponents.    The  latter  must  therefore  receive 
their  supplies  from  a  great  distance,  which  almost  precludes 
tfie  possibility  of  attempting  a  formal  siege  of  Guerrero's 
strong  hold,  the  only  manner  in  which  he  can  be  dislodged. 

The  people  of  all  that  part  of  the  province  of  Mexico  are 
remarkable  for  their  hatred  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  in  the  ad- 
joining provinces  of  La  Puebla  and  Oaxaca,  the  whole  of  the 
population  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean  are  ready  to 
co-operate  with  Guerrero.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
of  the  Misteca  are  particularly  attached  to  him ;  and,  should 
he  make  his  future  advances  in  that  direction,  he  would  be 
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cordially  supported.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Guerrero 
will  remain  at  his  present  position  on  the  river  Zacatula,  until 
some  favourable  circumstances  occur  in  the  other  provinces, 
or  until  be  receive  a  supply  of  arms  and  mimitions  of  war. 

Should  the  cruizers  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili  direct  their 
attention  to  that  part  of  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean  witUn 
the  jurisdiction  of  Guerrero's  command,  they  could,  with  the 
aid  of  the  latter,  fortify  Siguatanejo,  and  make  it  a  place  of 
rendezvous,  of  high  importance  to  themselves,  and  of  very 
serious  annoyance  to  the  enemy.  By  the  adopticm  of  such  a 
measure,  the  whole  commerce  of  the  coast  fix>m  Guaquil  to 
Acapulco  and  San  Bias  could  be  annihilated,,  and  the  trade 
between  Manilla  and  Acapulco  obstructed  or  destroyed.  We 
presume  the  reason  why  such  an  attempt  has  not  yet  been 
made,  must  arise  from  the  want  of  information  in  the  govern- 
ments of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili,  with  regard  to  the  position 
occupied  by  Guerrero,  and  the  character  of  the  population  of 
the  whole  range  of  the  coast. 

Two  thousand  troops,  with  an  extra  supply  of  ten  thousand 
muskets,  landing  on  the  coast  near  Guerrero's  position,  and 
uniting  with  that  chieftain,  would  decide  the  £ate  of  Mexico  in 
less  than  six  months ;  and  should  those  troops  be  Creoles  of 
Chilly  of  Buenos  At/res^  or  of  the  republic  of  CoiombuL,  they 
would  be  received  with  joy  sind  gratitude  by  the  Mexicans^ 
and  would  moreover  be  their  fittest  auxiliaries. 

These  observations,  combined  with  the  fecta  whidi  we  have 
related  in  the  preceding  chapters,  will  make  it  obvious  to  the 
reader  that  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  Mexico  b  suspend- 
ed to  a  fragile  thread,  and  that  the  emancipation  of  the  latter 
from  Spanish  thraldom  is  an  event  that  must  take  place  at  no 
distant  day. 

We  shall  close  our  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution,  in  Ac  fol- 
lowing cluqjter,  by  briefly  noticing  the  cruelties  committed  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  in  Mexico  and  South  America  during 
the  last  nine  years. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Cruelty  a  predominant  feature  in  Sparush  history ;  exemplified 
by  a  brief  view  of  the  conduct  of  Spain  in  Eur  ope ^  and  by 
the  horrors  committed^  by  her  authorities^  in  Mexico  and 
$outh  America^  since  the  year  ISlO^-^Se^ections. 

THE  scenes  of  cruelty  which  we  have  related  in  the  course 
of  our  Memoirs  of  the  Mexican  revolution,  may  starde  some 
of  our  readers,  and  incline  them  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
our  statements.  We  therefore  deem  it  necessary  to  state,  that 
in  almost  every  instance  which  we  have  noticed  of  the  atroci- 
ties perpetrated  by  the  royalists,  we  have  derived  our  informa- 
tion from  the  records  of  facts,  either  acknowledged  or  never 
denied  by  the  Spanish  government,  and  generally  obtained 
fh>m  Spanish  official  documents,  published  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, and  in  the  Madrid  Gazette.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
present  revolutions  in  Spanish  America,  the  viceroys,  cap- 
tains general,  and  nearly  all  the  royal  officers,  appear  to  have 
emulated  each  other  in  vituperating  the  American  character, 
and  in  boasting  of  the  inhuman  deeds  they  had  performed. 
They  appear  to  have  been  regardless  of  the  opinions  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  exulting  in  that  which  should  have  caused 
the  deepest  shame,  have  placed  on  record  the  bloody  deeds 
performed  by  their  orders.  But  while  they  have  thus  set  at 
defiance  the  judgments  of  the  present  generation,  they  have 
created  a  tribunal  in  the  posterity  of  America,  tliat  will  pass 
upon  them  a  severe  but  righteous  condemnation. 

An  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  have  distinguished  Spain 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  for  deeds  of  horror,  may  de- 
serve the  attention  of  the  future  philosopher  and  statesman. 
The  chivalrous  exploits  of  the  ancient  Castilians,  the  gene- 
rosity and  nobleness  which  characterized  the  Spaniard  of  the 
olden  time,  have  been  the  theme  of  admiratlbn  for  many 
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centuries ;  but  an  attentive  examination  of  dieir  history  will 
convince  us,  that  even  in  the  era  of  their  brightest  glory, 
cruelty  was  a  prominent  trait  in  their  character.  In  vain  have 
diey  styled  themselves  the  most  Christian  ttation  on  eardi,— in 
vain  have  they  called  themselves  the  favoured  people  of  God^ 
—in  vain  have  they  crowded  their  cities,  towns,  and  villages, 
with  temples  dedicated  to  religion,  and  spread  legions  of 
priests  over  their  territories,— in  vain  do  they  perpetually 
ring  in  our  ears  their  pre-eminent  piety,  when  all  these  advan* 
tages  have  been  insufficient  to  check  their  propensities  to  the 
odious  vice  of  cruelty,  which,  even  among  savages  and  Pagans, 
«xcites  our  abhorrence  and  reprobation*  Does  diis  arise  from 
physical  causes,  or  does  it  originate  in  that  vindictive  and  re- 
lentless spirit  which  has  ever  characterized  ecclesiasdcal  des* 
potism,  whether  existing  among  Christians  or  Pagans  ? 

In  all  the  wars  on  the  European  continent  in  which  Spain 
has  Xsktvk  a  part,  her  officers  and  soldiers  have  been  distin* 
guished  for  their  ferocity  and  cruelty,  and  particulariy  in  diose 
of  the* reign  of  Philip  III.  It  was  in  that  monarch's  reign, 
that  Spain  prosecuted  a  war  in  the  Netherlands,  accompasied 
by  scenes  of  licentiousness  and  barbarity  which  cause  her  name, 
even  to  this  day,  to  be  execrated  by  the  Dutch  people;  and  it 
was  during  his  reign,  about  the  year  1609,  that  unparalleled 
scenes  of  horror  were  committed,  in  the  expulsion  of  Ae 
Moors  from  Spain.  These  people  had  lived  in  the  country 
eight  hundred  years ;  and  were  distinguished  from  the  Span* 
iards  by  their  language,  religion,  character,  and  manners. 
After  a  series  of  bloody  wars,  the  Spaniards  at  length  over- 
came and  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  when  the 
greater  part  of  them  submitted  to  receive  Christian  baptism. 
They  were  an  industrious  and  frugal  people ;  and,  while  the 
Spanish  villages  all  over  Castile  and  Andalusia  were  falling 
into  decay,  those  of  the  Moors  increased  and  flourished.  In 
consequence  of  this,  their  numbers  rapidly  augmented ;  and 
the  Spaniards  entertained  fears,  that  if  some  remedy  was  not 
speedily  applied,  the  Moors  might  regain  the  ascendency  they 
had  formerly  possessed.  The  two  schemes  that  presented 
themselves  tiS  the  Christian  cabinet  of  Philip  IIL,  were,  t» 
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put  the  whole  of  them  to  the  swordy  or  to  transport  them  to 
foreign  parts*  There  were  numerous  advocates  for  the  indis* 
criminate  slaughter  of  these  unfortunate  people :  bi^  it  was 
apprehended  ^at  such  a  deed  would  fill  all  Europe  with  in- 
dignation, and  therefore  it  was  resolved  to  expel  the  Moors 
from  the  kingdom. 

Among  the  ecclesiastics  of  those  days,  who  bore  a  distin- 
guished part  in  this  act  of  violence  and  injustice,  was  Don 
Juan  de  Ribera^  patriarch  of  Antioch  and  archbishop  of  Va- 
lentia,  an  aged  prelate,  highly  venerated  for  his  piety  and 
learning,  and  eulogized  by  the  Spanish  and  Italian  historians 
as  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  that  ever  adorned  the  Chris- 
tian church.  The  memorial  addressed  to  the  king,  on  this 
occasion,  by  this  so  much  lauded  patriarch,  breathes  in  every 
line  the  darkest  spirit  of  fanaticism,  and  is  the  most  outrageous 
violation  of  the  principles  of  humanity  and  Christianity  that 
was  ever  penned.  According  to  the  bishop's  doctrine,  even 
the  Moors  who  had  been  baptized  and  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, were  still  to  be  considered  as  "  dangerous  heretics.'* 
He  carried  his  intolerance  and  blasphemy  to  such  an  extrava- 
gant length,  as  to  state,  in  his  memorial ;  ^^  In  baptizing  the 
Moresco  children,  therefore,  our  consciences  are  greatly  dis- 
turbed with  the  apprehension  that  we  are  guilty  of  violating 
the  commandment  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  pro- 
hibited the  giving  of  holy  things  to  dogs,  and  the  casting  of 
pearls  before  swine." 

It  was  finally  determined  by  Philip,  with  the  advice  of  all 
his  counsellors  spiritual  and  temporal,  that  the  Moors  were  to 
be  considered  as  obstinate  heretics,  and  apostates  from  the 
£aith,  whom  the  )&ing,  if  he  thought  fit,  might  justly  punish 
with  death;  that  therefore  there  could  be  no  room  to  doubt 
the  lawfulness  of  the  milder  punishment  of  banishment;  and 
accordingly  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  be  immediately 
expelled  the  kingdom. 

The  manner  in  which  this  unfeeling  sentence  was  carried 
jnta  execution,  is  calculated  to  thrill  the  heart  with  horror. 
"We  shall  content  ourselves  with  exhibiting  a  brief  outline  of 
the  horrid  enormities  which  ensued.  * 
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By  the  edict  of  expulsion,  all  the  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  commanded,  under  pain  of  death,  to  be  ready,  within 
three  days^  to  repair  to  the  sea-ports  for  embarkation.  All 
their  effects  were  confiscated;  and  death  was  pronounced 
against  those  who  should  attempt  to  conceal  any  part  thereof. 
The  numbers  that  were  massacred  on  their  route  to  the  coast, 
and  that  perished  on  their  voyage  to  Barbary,  have  been  van- 
ously  represented  by  different  historians,  not  one  of  whom 
makes  the  number  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  latn^  women, 
and  children.  They  were  barbarously  murdered  at  sea,  by  the 
officers  and  crews  of  the  ships  which  they  had  freighted.  There 
are  instances  recorded  of  inhuman  cruelties  exercised  on  this 
injured  and  defenceless  people,  surpassing  in  atrocity  what- 
ever is  related  in  sacred  or  profane  history.  Men  were  but- 
chered in  presence  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  the  latter 
afterwards  thrown  alive  into  the  sea.  Some  of  the  females, 
on  account  of  their  beauty,  were  preserved  alive  for  a  short 
time,  to  glut  the  brutal  lust  of  the  murderers  of  their  has- 
bands  or  brothers,  and  tfien  either  slaughtered  or  committed 
to  the  waves.  Such  were  the  deeds  of  horror  which  were 
revealed,  upon  the  trials  to  which  these  inhuman  barbarians 
were  brought,  in  consequence  of  their  quarrelling  with  them- 
selves concerning  the  division  of  the  spoiL 

The  fate  of  those  who  reached  the  coast  of  Barbary  was  not 
less  deplorable.  They  were  furiously  attacked  by  the  Bedouin 
Arabs,  a  wild  banditti,  who  subsist  by  plunder.  Of  six  diou- 
sand  Moors,  who  set  out  together  from  Conastal,  a  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Orai^,  with  an  intention  of  going  to  Al- 
giers, only  one  person  survived  to  reach  that  place. 

Had  these  unfortunate  people  been  exterminated  by  the 
sword,  as  was  at  first  proposed,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of 
mercy,  compared  with  the  fate  to  which  they  were  actually 
doomed;  but  their  sufferings,  so  far  from  exciting  commisera- 
tion in  the  authors  of  their  calamities,  were  made  a  subject  of 
exultation;  and  the  act  was  pronounced  by  the  Catholic  clergy 
to  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  a  signal  instance  of 
divine  judgment  against  heresy. 
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In  some  parts  of  Spain,  where  the  Moors  either  resisted  the 
order  for  expulsion,  or  could  not  comply  with  it  under  the 
peremptory  terms  prescribed,  they  were  butchered  in  ^e  most 
horrible  manner.  No  mercy  was  shown  to  age  or  sex ;  whila 
rolling  in  the  dust,  imploring  mercy  of  their  savage  con^ 
querors,  they  were  indiscriminately  slain.  Soipe  had  shelter- 
ed themselves  among  the  woods  and  rocks ;  but  Philip  fixed 
a  price  upon  their  heads,  and  soldiers  were  sent  to  hunt  for 
them  as  for  beasts  of  prey.  Scarcely  an  individual  escaped. 
Those  who  were  taken  alive  in  the  mountains  of  Valentia, 
were  conducted  to  the  city ;  and,  after  suffering  every  species 
of  mockery  and  insult,  were  put  to  death  by  excruciatting  tor- 
tures. Such  c^  oCir  readers  as  wish  to  examine  the  details  ot 
these  dreadful  transactions,  are  referred  to  Watson^s  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Philip  III.  and  to  contemporary  historians. 

A  government  that  could  sanction  such  scenes  of  atrocity^ 
snd  a  people  who  could  rejoice  in  the  barbarous  spectacles  oif 
an  auto  defSy  and  in  the  other  horrors  of  the  tribunal  of  the 
Inquisition,  were  of  course  prepared  for  the  execution  of  all 
tboae  inhuman  acts  which  have  taken  place  in  the  New  World 
since  the  epoch  of  its  discovery,  and  more  especially  of  those 
enormities  which  have  occurred  during  the  present  revolution 
in  Spanish  America,  which  it  has  become  our  duty  to  notice 
in  the  present  chapter. 

We  shall  first  recapitulate  the  cruelties  that  have  been  ex- 
ercised in  Mexico.    The  proclamations  and  decrees  of  vice- 
roy Vanegas  outrage  every  principle  of  humanity  and  civi- 
fized  warfare  i  and  his  despatches  to  the  court  of  Madrid, 
which  have  been  published  in  the  Gazette  of  that  city,  contain 
litde  else  than  an  account  of  the  number  of  insurgents  he  has 
slain  in  battle,  or  murdered  after  he  had  taken  them  prisoners* 
Commandant  Revolh^  in  his  official  despatch  to  the  viceroy^X 
recommends  the  promotion  of  a  serjeant  for  having  slain  a    \ 
nephew  among  the  insurgents.     Commandant  Bustamante  re-     I 
commends,  in  like  manner,  a  dragoon  for  having  killed  his 
kneeling  brother*    General  Truxillo  boasts  of  having  murder*^ 
ed  the  bearers  of  a  flag  of  trucsn    General  Calleja^  on  several 
occasions,  writes  in  the  most  exulting  style,  of  the  thousands 
(40) 
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he  had  butchered^  while  on  their  knees  imploring  his  merc^w 
In  the  action  of  Zamora,  the  royal  commander  states,  that  aU 
the  prisoners  were  deliberately  despatched.     General  Cruz^ 
in  almost  every  despatch  to  the  viceroy,  boasts  of  the  number 
of  prisoners  he  had  shot^  and  of  the  toxvns  and  villages  he 
had  reduced  to  ashes.     Captain  Blanco  states,  that  his  troops^ 
eager  for  bloody  destroyed  persons  of  every  age  and  sex^  until 
no  more  victims  could  be  found*    Don  Caetano  ^tdnterOy  in 
his  despatch  of  the  29th  of  August,  1811,  says^  that  in  the 
attack  of  Amoladeras,  ivhich  continued  two  h<Mirs,  no  quarter 
was  given.     Commandant  Villaescusa  states  the  manner  in 
which  he  entrapped  the  bearer  of  (^fiag  of  truce ^  andsuAse* 
quently  murdered  him.     General  Calleja  issues  proclamations 
and  edicts  of  the  most  sanguinary  nature,  and  carries  into 
execution  all  his  threats.     The  burning  of  towns,  the  butchery 
of  prisoners,  and  the  annihilation  of  a  defenceless  population, 
are  the  perpetual  themes  of  this  monster,  in  his  official  des- 
patches.    Yet,  as  we  have  before  stated,  ioit  these  eminent 
proofs  of  his  loyalty  to  his  beloved  monarch,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Mariscal  de  Campo,  made  viceroy  of  Mexico, 
decorated  with  the  cross  of  Charles  III.,  and  was  last  year 
nominated  to  the  command  of  that  expedition  which  was  in- 
tended for  new  scenes  of  butchery  in  America,  but  wluch  the 
influence  of  justice  and  regeneration  has  baffled. 

It  must  be  understood,  that  the  preceding  outline  of  hor- 
rors committed  in  Mexico  by  the  royalists,  is  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  tragic  scenes  yet  brought  to  light :  they  are 
merely  a  part  of  those  which  have  been  confessed  in  public 
documents  even  by  the  royalists,  and  which  we  have  casually 
met  with,  in  various  writers,  prior  to  the  year  1814» 

While  we  were  in  Mexico,  we  carefully  examined  the  offi- 
cial papers,  respecting  the  cruelties  referred  to  in  the  work 
of  William  Walton  Esq.  published  in  London  in  1814,  en- 
tided  ^^  An  Expose  of  the  Dissensions  of  Spanish  America;^' 
and  we  found  that  they  corresponded  with  Mr.  Walton's 
statements.  But  when  we  reflect  on  the  vast  number  of  dread- 
ful acts  which  were  related  to  us  by  individuals  who  were 
witnesses  of  the  transactions,  and  of  which  not  the  least  ac- 
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count  has  yet  been  published,  we  feel  justified  in  asserting,  that 
not  one-eighth  of  the  long  catalogue  of  cruelties  committed  by 
the  royalists  in  Mexico,  has  yet  been  exhibited  to  public  notice^ 

We  perused  a  manuscript  history  of  the  Mexican  Revolu- 
tion up  to  1816,  written  by  a  distinguished  Creole,  (whose 
name  honour  and  prudence  forbid  us  to  disclose,)  which  con- 
tained a  minute  detail  of  the  royal  massacres  and  devastations. 
The  enormities  that  were  there  related  have  no  parallel  on 
the  page  pf  history.  The  writer  of  that  manuscript,  trembling 
for  his  life  in  case  such  a  document  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  royalists,  committed  it  to  the  flames ;  fortunate  was  it 
for  him  that  he  did  so ;  for,  a  few  days  afterwards,  he  was  un- 
der the  necessity  of  delivering  up  his  person  to  the  royalists. 
He  still  lives,  and  we  hope  will  yet  have  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  to  the  world  a  faithful  history  of  the  revolution ; 
for,  until  such  a  work  shall  appear,  civilized  nations  will  not 
be  able  to  form  a  complete  opinion  of  the  suflerings  which  the 
Mexican  people  have  experienced,  during  their  struggle  for 
freedom. 

Having  thus  noticed  the  bloody  scenes  acted  by  Spanish 
policy  in  Mexico,  let  us  take  a  cursory  view  of  those  which 
have  taken  place  in  other  parts  of  Spanish  America. 

Venezuela,  New  Grenada  and  Quito,  at  present  constituting \ 
the  republic  of  Colombia,  have  been  the  theatres  of  greater 
horrors,  if  possible,  than  those  committed  in  Mexico.  The 
reader,  overcome  with  disgust,  would  turn  from  the  page  that 
contained  the  recital  of  but  a  thousandth  part  of  the  executions 
vrhich  have  taken  place  at  Carthagena^  Mompos^  Santa  Fi  de 
Bogoth^  Popayan^  ^ito^  Caracas^  Barcelona^  Cumana^  La 
Guayra^  Puerto  Cavello^  Valencia^  and  other  cities  of  those 
countries.  Of  the  extent  of  those  horrors,  some  idea  may  be 
formed,  when  we  state,  that,  within  the  last  nine  years^  it 
appears,  from  Spanish  official  documents^  that  there  have  been 
sacrificed  in  cold  bloody  by  hangings  shooting  and  other  modes 
of  exAcution^  eighty  thousand  prisoners^  in  those  three  pro-  ' 
vinces.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  in  these  eighty  thousand 
victims  are  not  included  many  thousand  others  who  were  put 
to  death  by  a  brutal  soldiery,  whenever  they  visited  a  village 
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tfie  sentiments  of  whose  inhabitants  they  suspected  to  be  fin 
vourable  to  the  insurgents.  How  many  inoffi&nsive  men, 
women^  and  children,  have  been  slaughtered,  of  whose  £rte  no 
further  notice  has  been  taken,  in  the  official  despatches  of  die 
royal  commanders,  than  in  the  following  words  :  ^^  The  town 
or  pueblo  of  ,  with  all  ite  inhalntantSj  has  €^appeartd 

from  thefaci  of  the  earth  !  !  r 

In  June,  '1816,  the  Spanish  general  MoriUo  entered  d)c 
city  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogoti^  then  called  the  capital  of  New 
Grenada.  In  one  of  his  despatches  from  thrice,  which  was 
intercepted  in  its  passage  to  Spain,  he  boldly  describes  the 
measures  which  he  had  pursued,  in  the  following  words : 
^^  every  person^  of  either  sex^  capable  of  reading'  or  wrhm^, 
were  treated  as  rebela.^^  "  By  thus  cutting  off^  all  who  couU 
read  or  write^  he  hoped  effectually  to  arrest  the  spirit  ofrevo* 
iutionJ*^  The  authenticity  of  such  an  extraordinary  (dkial 
communication  might  admit  of  some  doubt,  if  the  monster 
who  penned  it  had  not  in  reality  executed  the  savage  deeds 
therein  announced.  Every  person  in  Santa  Fe  and  in  Car- 
thagena,  who  had  been  distinguished  by  their  learning  or 
their  eminence  in  science,  or  who  had  held  stations  in  the 
provincial  administrations,  and  in  the  congress;  with  tl:ieir 
wives  and  daughters^  were  thrown  into  loathsome  dungeons. 
Six  hundred  of  them  were  hanged  or  shot,  and  their  bodies 
exhibited  on  gibbets.  All  the  females  who  were  accomplished 
in  literature,  of  which  there  were  many,  suffered  the  same  fate. 
The  learned  and  benevolent  M utis,  of  whom  Humboldt  has 
spoken  in  terms  of  admiration,  Lozano  and  Caldos,  who  were 
his  disciples  in  philosophy,  a  distinguished  chemist,  and  se- 
veral other  men  of  science,  who  had  not  borne  arms,  nor  held 
any  public  trust,  were  put  to  death  by  order  of  MoriUo.  Some 
of  the  females  were  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  their 
lives  merely  to  the  fatigues  of  the  executioners.  These  wo- 
men were  afterwards  exiled.  Nearly  the  whole  population  of 
Santa  Fe  supplicated  MoriUo  to  spare  the  life  of  the  venerable 
Mutis ;  but  the  savage  was  inexorable,  openly  avowing,  that 
learned  Creoles  were  more  dangerous  enemies  than  the  insure 
gents  in  arms*    Yet,  after  having  committed  such  acts  of  via- 
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dictive  cruelty,  ^this  Spanish  apostle  of  pacification;  this 
practical  and  preventative  philanthropist ;  this  monster  of  in- 
humanity ;  this  pillar  of  the  Spanish  constitution  T^  this  very 
same  Morillo,  issues  a  proclamation  from  his  head-quarters 
in  Caracas,  the  12th  of  June  last,  addressed  to  the  emigrants 
from  Costa  Firme,  in  which,  after  reminding  them  of  his  in- 
cessant efforts  for  the  pacification  of  that  country,  since  his 
arrival  in  1815,  he  assures  them  that  his  sok  object  has  been^ 
and  continues  to  be,  that  of  rendering  them  happy!  In  ap- 
prizing them  of  his  determination  to  return  to  his  native  coim- 
try,  he  expresses  his  ardent  desire,  that,  before  his  departure, 
he  may  be  enabled  to  give  them  2ifrateirnal  embrace:  and,  for 
that  purpose,  conjures  them  earnesdy  to  hasten  their  arrival 
at  Venezuela,  that  he  may  not  be  deprived  of  that  great  satis- 
faction, it  being  the  only  consolation  remaining  to  him,  on  the 
eve  of  this  cruel  separation  ! 

To  what  emigrants,  it  may  be  asked,  can  this  pacific  over- 
ture be  addressed  ?  Few  are  they  indeed,  unless  those  be 
included,  "who,  under  the  special  passport  of  Morillo,  have 
emigrated  to  another  world,  but  whose  spirits  are  heard  around 
their  tombs.'* 

We  are  still  more  astonished  in  beholding  tiiis  same  Don 
Pablo  Morillo,  who  for  five  years  has  lavished  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Costa  Firme  die  grossest  epithets  and  execrations, 
suddenly  addressing,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  ITth  of  the  same 
month,  a  letter  to  the  Congress  of  Ccdombia,  on  die  subject  of 
his  proclamation,  and  styling  them,  with  the  most  consummate 
hypocrisy  and  adulation,  "  Their  High  Mightinesses^  the  Con- 
gress assembled  at  Guyana.'^  In  this  letter,  after  beginning 
with  ^*'High  and  Mighty  Lords^'*  he  dares  to  insult  them  by 
advancing  the  gross  fidsehood,  tiiat  the  present  constitution  of 
Spain  was  adopted  by  the  universal  suifrage  of  the  represent- 
atives  of  both  hemispheres;  and  informs  them,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived "  positive  orders,  from  the  constitutional  monarch  of 
the  Spainsy  to  enter  into  a  just  and  generous  accommodation, 
which  shall  reunite  all  the  family,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  their  political  regeneration,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
fatal  effects  of  a  division,  generated  by  a  desire  to  be  free  from 
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oppression,  that,  by  a  false  calculation,  had  been  considered 
peculiar  to  those  countries,  notwithstanding  that  it  had  been 
transcendental  to  all  the  empire." 

The  brief  view  we  have  taken  of  the  murders  committed  oa 
the  unfortunate  Creoles,  in  the  three  provinces  before  men- 
tioned, we  are  well  convinced  embraces  but  a  small  part  of  dte 
numbers  which  have  perished ;  and  were  we  to  say»  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand^  instead  of  eighty  thousand,  have 
been  deliberately  slaughtered  by  the  royalists,  we  conceive 
that  we  should  still  be  short  of  the  actual  number  of  victims* 

Similar  scenes  of  carnage  have  taken  place  in  the  provinces 
of  La  Plata  and  Chili ;  and,  although  we  have  no  recent  ac- 
counts of  such  events,  yet  we  find  enough  to  make  us  shudder, 
on  perusing  the  eloquent  manifesto,  addressed  to  all  nations, 
by  the  Congress  of  the  provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  dated  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  the  25th  of  October,  1816,  from  which  we 
make  die  following  extracts : — 

^  The  town  of  Cochabamba  was  taken,  and  delivered  up  to 
plunder  for  three  hours.  The  commandant  of  the  royal  troops, 
Goyeneche,  entering,  with  one-half  of  his  cavalry,  the  gate  of 
the  principal  church,  the  host  being  exposed,  killed  with  a 
stroke  of  his  sword  the  fiscal  Lopez  Andreu,  who  presented  it, 
trembling  with  terror.  He  ordered  the  respectsMe  governor 
intendant,  Antesana,  to  be  shot;  and,  observing  with  compla- 
cency from  the  balcony  of  his  house  this  iniquitous  assassina- 
tion, ferociously  cried  out  to  his  troops  not  to  shoot  the  victim 
in  the  head,  as  it  was  wanted  to  be  stuck  upon  a  pike.  When 
it  was  severed  from  the  body  by  his  command,  the  headless 
trunk  was  dragged  through  the  streets,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  brutal  soldiers  were  permitted  to  dispose  at  pleasure  of  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants,  during  many  successive 
days.  Wherever  this  Nero  went,  death  and  devastation  mark- 
ed his  path.  A  gesture,  a  clouded  visage,  an  indiscreet  word, 
or  a  tear  stealing  down  the  cheek,  was  a  crime  of  state.  The 
royalists  have  adopted  the  dreadful  system  of  putting  men  to 
death  indiscriminately,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  diminish 
our  numbers ;  and,  on  entering  our  towns,  have  been  known 
to  massacre  even  the  unfortunate  market  people,  driving  them 
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to  the  public  square  in  groups,  and  shooting  them  down  with 
cold-blooded,  wanton  cruelty.  The  villages  of  Chuquisaca 
and  Cochabamba  have  more  than  once  been  theatres  of  this 
shocking  barbarity.  ^ 

^^  They  have  compelled  our  soldiers,  taken  prisoners,  to 
aerve  against  their  wills  in  the  ranks  of  their  armies,  carr}'ing 
the  officers  in  irons  to  distant  outposts,  where  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  preserve  health  for  a  single  year,  while  others 
have  been  starved  to  death  in  dungeons,  and  many  have  been 
forced  to  labour  on  the  public  works.  They  have  wantonly 
shot  the  bearers  of  flags  of  truce,  and  have  committed  the  ut- 
most horrors  upon  chiefs  after  their  surrender,  and  other  prin- 
cipal personages,  notwithstanding  the  humanity  that  had  been 
shown  by  us  to  those  prisoners  who  fell  into  our  hands.  In 
proof  of  this  assertion,  we  need  only  mention  the  deputy  Ma- 
tos  of  Potosi,  captain  general  Pumacagua,  general  Angulo, 
and  his  brother,  the  commandant  Munecas,  and  other  partisan 
chiefs,  shot  in  cold  blood,  many  days  after  they  had  surren- 
llered  themselves  prisoners. 

^^  In  the  district  of  Valle  Grande,  they  indulged  themselves 
in  the  brutal  sport  of  cutting  off  the  ears  of  the  natives,  and 
transmitting  a  pannier  full  of  them  to  head-quarters.  They 
afterwards  destroyed  the  town  by  fire ;  burnt  about  forty  popu- 
lous villages  of  Peru ;  and  took  a  hellish  pleasure  in  shutting 
up  the  inhabitants  in  their  houses  before  setting  them  on  fire, 
in  order  that  their  unhappy  victims  might  be  burnt  alive. 

^^  They  had  not  only  shown  themselves  implacable  in  mur- 
dering our  countrymen,  but  they  have  thrown  aside  all  decen- 
cy and  morality,  parading  old  men  of  the  religious  profession, 
and  women,  in  ^  public  places,  made  fast  to  a  cannon,  and 
their  bodies  exposed  to  shame. 

.  *^  They  have  established  an  inquisitorial  system  for  all  these 
punishments ;  they  have  dragged  out  peaceful  inhabitants  from 
their  houses,  and  transported  them  across  the  ocean,  to  be  tried 
for  pretended  oifences,  and  have  executed,  without  trial,  a 
multitude  of  citizens. 

^^  They  have  attacked  our  sea  coasts,  and  murdered  defence- 
less inhabitants,  without  sparing  clergymen  and  those  in  ex- 
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treme  old  age.  By  the  order  of  general  Puzitela,  they  burnt 
the  town  of  Puna;  and,  meeting  with  no  others,  they  put  to 
Che  sword  old  men,  women,  and  children.  They  have  com- 
pelled our  brothers  <and  sons  to  take  up  arms  against  us,  smd 
have  compelled  them,  under  the  command  of  Spanish  officers, 
lo  fight  against  our  troops.  They  have  excited  domestic  in- 
surrections, corrupting  widi  money,  and  every  ^>ecies  of  se- 
duction, die  pacific  inhabitants  of  the  country,  in  order  to 
involve  us  in  a  frightful  anarchy,  and  to  enable  them  to  attack 
us  weakened  and  divided.  They  have  displayed  a  new  inven- 
tion of  horror,  by  poisoning  fountains  and  food  at  La.  Paz  ; 
and,  in  recompense  for  the  kind  treatment  they  received  when 
obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion  at  that  place,  they  blew  up 
.the  barracks,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  patriots,  which  had 
been  previously  mined  for  that  purpose. 

^^  They  have  abused  the  sacred  privilege  of  flags  of  truce, 
tampered  with  our  governors  and  generals,  and  they  have 
repeatedly  written  letters  inciting  to  treason.  They  have  de* 
clared  that  the  laws  of  war,  recognised  by  civilized  natitxis, 
ought  not  to  be  observed  towards  us;  and,  with  contemptuous 
indifference,  replied  to  general  Belgrano,  that  treaties  cookl 
not  be  entered  into  nor  kept  widi  insurgents. 

^^  It  is  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon,  that  the  heads^ 
of  captured  officers  have  been  stuck  up  on  the  highways ;  tfaaft 
a  distinguished  partisan  leader  has  been  actuaUy  impaled;  and 
that  the  monster  Centano,  after  having  murdered  colonel  Ga« 
margo  in  the  same  horrid  manner,  cut  off  his  head,  and  sent  it 
as  a  prefent  to  general  Puzuela,  informing  him  that  it  was  a 
miracle  of  the  Virgin  del  Carmen.  > 

^  It  is  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon  who  has  sent  his  generals  witk 
decrees  of  pardon  which  they  caused  to  be  published,  with  no 
other  view  than  to  deceive  the  simple  and  ignorant,  in  order  to 
facilitate  their  entrance  into  cities  and  towns ;  but  giving,  at 
die  same  time,  private  instructions,  authorizing  and  command- 
ing them,  after  having  thus  obtained  possession,  to  hang,  bum, 
confiscate,  assassinate,  and  inflict  every  possible  suffering  on 
those  who  had  availed  themselves  of  such  supposititious  par- 
dons. 
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f  ^  What  could  America  expect  from  a  king,  actuated,  at  thfi 
very  moment  of  seating  himself  on  the  thrpne,  by  sentiments 
so  inhuman  ?-— of  a  king  who  has  no  other  rewards  but  chains 
and  gibbets,  for  the  immense  sacrifices  of  bis  Spanish  subjects 
in  releasing  him  from  captivity,— of  subjects,  who,  at  the  ex* 
p€nse  of  their  Uood,  and  of  every  privation,  have  redeemed 
him  from  a  prison,  in  order  to  adorn  his  temples  with  a  crown? 
If  these  men,  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  received  death^ 
were  doomed  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  or  to  base  slavery, 
for  no  other  cause  t^an  that  of  having  framed  a  constitution, 
what  might  we  not  expe<ct  to  be  reserved  for  us  i  To  hope  for 
a  benign  troitment  from  him,  and  from  his  bloody  ministers, 
would  have  been  to  seek  »nong  tigers  for  the  mildness  of  the 
dove.  Then,  indeed,  would  have  been  repeated  towards  us 
the  ensanguined  scenes  of  Caracas,  Carthagena,  and  Quito* 
We  should  then  have  spumed  the  ashes  of  the  eighty  thousand 
persons  who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  enemy,  and 
whose  illustrious  manes  justly  call  for  revenge;  and  we  should 
have  merited  the  execrations  of  every  succeeding  generation 
of  our  posterity,  condenmed  to  serve  a  master  always  disposed 
to  tyrannize  over  them,  while,  by  his  nullity  on  the  sea,  he  has 
become  unable  to  protect  them  from  foreign  invasion.'' 

The  Madrid  Gazette  has  published  the  following,  among 
many  of  the  blood-stained  despatches  from  America : 
*'  BaUk  of  Santa  Helena^  in  Peru^  April  3, 1816. 

^^  I  can  assure  your  excellency,  that  I  never  saw  rage  ncit 
energy  equal  to  that  of  our  enemies.  They  throw  themselves 
on  our  muskets,  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them :  our 
soldiers  were  mixed  with  them;  they  grasped  our  men  by  the 
body,  and  endeavoured  to  wrench  the  arms  out  of  their  hands. 
A  shower  of  stones  fell  upon  us :  we  were  obliged  to  fight  with 
the  bayonet.  The  wretch  Lamargo  died  by  my  hand :  I  did 
*  not  cease  striking  him  with  my  sabre,  until  his  sword  fell  from 
his  hand.  I  send  it  to  you,  together  with  his  head.  More 
than  six  hundred  men  were  despatched  with  the  bayonet,  or 
shot  by  die  soldiers.  I  intend  that^e  celebrated  Pedro  Vil- 
larubia  shall  be  beheaded  in  the  public  square.  He  is  about 
to  be  conveyed  to  Pesit,  accompanied  by  two  sergeants,  who 
(41) 
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deserted  from  the  regiment  of  Lima*  They  will  be  shot,  toge- 
ther with  all  the  other  prisoners." 

Where  is  the  citizen  of  the  United  States,  where  is  die  lover 
of  liberty,,  or  where  ia  die  man  possessing  even  a  spaik  of  hu- 
manity, whose  bosom  does  not  throb  with  indignation  agaaist 
a  policy  such  as  that  of  Spain,  after  perusing  this  eloquent  md 
dignified  manifesto,  and  the  relation  we  have  given  of  die  hor- 
rors that  have  taken  place  in  Mexico,  New  Grenada,  Quito, 
and  Venezuela  ?    What  ought  to  be  the  feelings  excited  ia 
the  breast  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  the  very 
mention  of  the  inhuman  treatment^  and  the  cold-bloeded  mur- 
der^ of  their  fellow-citizens^  whom  accident  or  the  chance  oi 
war  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  in  Menco,  and  who 
were  cruelly  put  to  death,  not  to  afford  an  example  whkk 
might  deter  other  foreigners  from  aiding  the  patriots,  (for  the 
cruelties  exercised  towards  them  haVb  not  yet  been  told  to  the 
world  by  the  perpetrators)  but  to  satiate  that  thirst  for  revenge 
which  has  always  formed  a  component  part  of  the  Spanish 
character?   Although  Mina's  comrades  acted  in contraventiott 
to  the  existing  laws  of  their  own  country,  that  circomstance 
cannot  possibly  palliate  the  inhumanity  they  experienced, — 
inhumanity  the  more  outrageous,  as  the  conduct  of  the  victhns 
had  been  marked  by  honour,  justice,  and  clemency; — inbu- 
manity  which  can  only  be  equalled  by  the  wild  and  savage 
inhabitants  of  unexplored  countries ; — a  degree  of  inhumanity 
which  adds  its  mite  to  the  load  of  infamy  with  which  the  an- 
nals of  Spanish  history  are  already  burthened.    The  reccAec- 
tion  of  the  scenes  which  occurred  at  the  abandonmoit  of  Som- 
brero, and  in  the  dungeons  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  cannot  be 
easily  effaced;  and  we  hope,  nay,  we  feel  confident,  that  there 
does  not  exist  an  American  citizen,  from  the  Sabhie  to  the 
Passamaquoddy,  whose  breast  bums  not  with   indignatkm 
against  a  nation  which,  in  the  present  day,  can  sanction  deeds 
of  so  heart-rending  a  nature. 

If  the  causes  which  arrayed  the  colonies  of  North  America 
in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  Great  Britain,  have  been 
proclaimed  by  the  world  to  be  just, — ^with  how  much  greater 
reason  may  the  colonists  of  Spanish  America  appeal  to  the 
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universe  for  approbation  and  support,  during  their  present 
struggles  for  emancipation  from  Spanish  thraldom!  Yet, 
strange  and  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  there  are  in  free 
North  America  many  who,  far  from  sympathizing  with  their 
southern  brethren,  or  even  wishing  success  to  a  cause  in  which 
they  themselves  have  contended  successfully,— condemn  the 
exertions  of  those  who  •sdrt  imitating  their  example  in  striving 
to  obtain  the  blessings  of  freedom,  support  Spsun  with  all  the 
weight  of  argument,  and  are  almost  brought  to  deprecate  the 
independence  of  Spanish  America.  £  very  trifling  opportunity 
which  presents  itself  is  seized  with  avidity  by  many,  to  mis- 
represent and  falsify  the  efforts  of  the  ill-fated  Spanish  Ame- 
ricans. Their  victories  are  burlesqued,  their  reverses  are  mag- 
nified, ahd  their  sufferings  are  deride4,  by  those  who,  enjoy- 
ing  the  blessings  of  security  and  plenty,  know  not,  except  by 
hearsay,  the  toils,  the  dangers,  and  the  hardships,  endured  by 
this  oppressed  people.  Incapable  of  appreciating  their  exer- 
tions, they  are  callous  to  their  appeals,  and  even  withhold  their 
applause  from  the  perseverance  and  intrepidity  which  they 
have  displayed  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Old  World.  Because 
the  union,  energy,  and  wisdom,  which  accomplished  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  have  not  directed  the  opera- 
ticms  of  a  people  who  are  only  now  emerging  from  a  state  of 
the  most  complex  slavery,  and  involuntary  ignorance,  under 
which  colonies  ever  groaned,  they  are  shamefully  disregarded 
as  imworthy  of  protection,  and  the  voice  of  humanity  is  suf- 
fered to  waste  itself  in  vain.  Such  principles  should  be  found 
only  in  the  satellites  of  crowned  heads.  That  misrepresenta- 
tion and  falsehood  on  this  subject  should  be  propagated  by 
Spanish  agents,  and  foreigners  who  come  into  our  country 
imbued  with  monarchical  and  aristocratical  principles,  cannot 
excite  surprise ;  but  can  we  refrain  frobi  expressing  our  re- 
gret and  indignation,  when  we  behold  some  of  our  own  citi- 
zens espousing  the  cause  of  Spain,  with  as  much  zeal  as  if 
their  very  existence  depended  upon  the  continuance  of  her 
^vide-extended  dominion  in  the  western  hemisphere  ? 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  we  have  merely  glanced  at  some 
of  the  grievances  which  America  has  endured  for  the  space^of 
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three  hundred  years.  Ponderous  volumes  would  be  filled  widi 
a  detail  of  them.  They  are,  however,  so  £ar  known  as  id 
supersede  the  necessity  of  our  enlarging  farther  upon  the 
subject.  It  must,  neverdieless,  be  remarked,  that  we  did 
not  observe  in  the  former  Cortes  of  Spain  any  disposition  to 
relax  the  iniquitous  system  so  long  maintained  in  Spanish 
America ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  body,  in  unison  widi  thfe 
Cadiz  monopolists,  exhibited  more  rancorous  hostility  to  ^ 
Spanish  Atnfericans  than  had  been  displayed  during  any  pe- 
riod since  the  Conquest.  We  have  already  noticed  the  infii- 
mous  decree  of  the  Cortes,  of  the  10th  of  April,  1813,  wherein 
they  declared,  that  it  was  ^  derogatory  to  the  majesty  anddtg^ 
nity  of  the  national  congress^  to  confirm  a  capituknion  made 
with  malignant  insurgents^*  On  examining  the  decrees  of 
the  Cortes,  of  the  regency,  and  of  the  different  juntas  who 
exercised  the  functions  of  the  Spanish  government  during  the 
late  war  in  the  Peninsula,  we  do  not  find  a  single  instance  of 
paternal  and  generous  conduct  towards  the  Americas.  But 
a  few  years  ago,  the  Consulado,  or  board  of  trade  of  Mexico, 
composed  of  European  members^  in  its  solemn  deliberations^ 
manifested  to  the  Cortes,  that  the  Americans  were  a  race  of 
monkies^  filled  with  vice  and  ignorance ^^'--atitomata^  unworthy 
of  being  represented^  or  representing.  This  silly  and  singular 
communication,  instead  of  being  treated  with  scorn,  and  its 
authors  severely  reprehended,  gave  rise  to  serious  debates,  in 
which  the  Americans  were  most  grossly  vituperated,  as  may 
be  seen  by  examining  the  proceedings  of  the  Cortes  lor  Sep- 
tember, 1811. 

The  representation  of  America,  as  well  in  the  former  as  in 
the  present  Cortes,  is  the  greatest  farce,  or  rather  the  most  out- 
rageous insult  that  was  ever  offered  to  a  body  of  rational  beings. 
Spain,  with  a  population  of  nine  to  ten  millions^  elects  one  him- 
dred  and  fifty  representatives  to  that  body;  while  America, 
with  a  population  of  eighteen  millio7iSy  has  thirty  representar 
tives ;  that  is,  one  for  every  six  hundred  thousand  souls.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  farce,  is,  that  an  electoral 
junta  assembled  at  Madrid^  in  May  last^  and  there  named  the 
thirty  representatives  who  are  to  represent  Spanish  America 
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in  the  Cortes.  To  say  that  the  decrees  of  such  %  Cortes  arc 
binding  even  on  that  portion  of  Spanish  America  at  present 
under  the  royal  authority,  would  be  an  assertion  rather  difficult 
to  maintain :  but  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  Chili^  of  Buenos 
At/reSy  of  Veneztiela^  and  of  New  Grenada^  are  represented  by* 
men  nominated  at  Madrid,  and  bound  by  the  acts  of  a  Cortes 
thus  constituted,  is  indeed  an  absurdity  that  has  no  parallel  in 
the  annals  of  legislation.  In  fact,  the  orders  issued  by  the  late 
Cortes  to  the  royal  commanders  in  America,  were  more  bar- 
barous and  imperious  than  diose  issued  by  Ferdinand,  after 
his  return  to  the  Spanish  throne ;  and  we  have  seen  how  fiuth- 
fiilly  those  orders  were  executed  by  the  Spanish  officers. 

Every  revolving  hour,  since  die  present  revolution  com- 
menced in  Spanish  America,  has  been  marked  with  new  inju- 
ries 'towards  its  inhabitants ;  and  considering  the  extent  and 
nature  of  those  injuries,  we  are  astonished  that  diere  exists  a 
Creole  from  Cape  Horn  to  th  Floridas,  wlio  does  not  exe- 
crate the  Spanish  name.  ^ 

If,  during  the  revolutionary  contest  of  the  North- American 
colonies,  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  mother  country  to 
refuse  the  rebels,  as  they  were  then  called,  the  rights  of 
civilized  warfare  ca^ised  general  indignation,—- if,  in  the  case 
of  a  single  citizen  put  to  death  contrary  to  the  usageis  of 
war,  the  whole  nation  took  a  common  interest  in  the  murder, 
and  adopted  immediate  measures  of  retaliation,  what  ought  to 
be  the  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  South  Americans  towards  a 
government  which  has  acted  as  Spain  has  done  during  the  pre- 
sent contest  ?  If  an  Indian  ally  was  reprobated  by  many  of  the 
most  enlightened  members  of  a  British  parliament,  during  the 
struggles  of  North  America  for  independence,  what  language 
should  now  be  used  towards  a  nation,  that  has  ordered  and 
sanctioned  such  horrors  as  those  we  have  related  ?  Let  us 
recall  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  the  speech  made  by  the 
venerable  earl  of  Chatham,  at  the  time  when  lord  Suffolk,  then 
British  secretary  of  state,  contended  in  the  British  house  of 
peers  for  the  employment  of  Indians  in  the  war  against  Ame- 
rica. The  secretary  undertook  to  maintain,  that  ^^  besides  its 
policy^  the  measure  was  also  allowable  on  principle^  for  that 
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i$  was  perfect fy  justifiable  to  use  all  the  means  that  God  and 
Nature  put  into  our  hands^'^ 

Earl  Chadiam  replied,  in  a  burst  of  eloquence,  not  surpassed 
ixa  strength,  beauty,  and  eifect,  by  any  thing  history  has  re- 
corded* 

^  I  am  astonished,'^  exclaimed  the  dignified  statesman, — 
^SHOCKED,  to  hear  such  principles  confessed;  to  hear  them 
avowed  in  this  house  or  even  in  this  country.  My  lords,  I 
did  not  intend  to  have  encroached  again  on  your  attention,  but 
I  cannot  repress  my  indignation,— I  feel  myself  impelled  to 
speak.  My  IcHxis,  we  are  called  upon  as  members  of  diis  house, 
as  men,  as  Christians,  to  protest  against  such  horriUe  barba- 
rity. 'That  God  and  Nature  put  into  our  hands T  What 
idea  of  God  and  Nature  that  noble  lord  may  entertain,  I  know 
not ;  but  I  know  that  such  detestable  principles  are  equally 
abhorrent  to  religion  and  humanity.  What !  to  attribute  the 
sacred  sanction  of  God  and  nature  to  the  massacres  of  the 
Indian  scalping  knife  !  to  the  cannibal  savage,  torturing,  mur- 
deriAg,  devouring,  drinking  the  blood  of  his  mangled  victims ! 
Suck  notions  shock  every  precept  of  morality,  every  feeling 
of  humanity,  every  sentiment  of  honour.  These  abominable 
principles,  and  this  more  abominable  avowal  of  them,  demand 
the  most  decisive  indignation.  I  call  upon  diat  reverend 
and  this  most  learned  bench  to  vindicate  the  religion  of  dieir 
God,  to  support  the  justice  of  their  country.  I  call  upon  the 
bishops  to  interpose  the  unsullied  sanctity  of  their  lawn; 
upon  the  judges  to  interpose  the  purity  of  their  ermine,  to 
save  us  from  this  pollution.  I  call  upon  the  honour  of  your 
lordships  to  reverence  the  dignity  of  your  ancestors,  and  to 
maintain  your  own.  I  call  upcm  the  spirit  and  hunumity  irf 
my  country,  to  vindicate  the  national  character.  I  invoke  the 
genius  of  the  constitution.  From  the  tapestry  that  adorns 
these  walls,  the  immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble  lord  frowns 
with  indignation  at  the  disgrace  of  his  country.  In  vain  did 
he  defend  the  liberty  and  establish  the  religion  of  Britain 
against  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  if  these  worse  than  popish 
cruelties  and  inquisitorial  practices  are  endured  among  us« 
To  send  forth  the  merciless  cannibal,  thirsting  for  blood ! 
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against  whom?  Your  Protestant  brethren! — ^to'lay  waste 
their  country,  to  desolate  their  dwellings,  and  extirpate  their 
race  and  name,  by  the  aid  and  instrumentality  of  diese  hor- 
rid hell-hounds  of  war  !  Spain  can  no  longer  boast  pre-emi- 
nence in  barbarity.  She  armed  herself  with  blood-hounds 
to  extirpate  the  wretched  natives  of  Mexico ;  but  we,  more 
ruthless,  loose  the  dogs  of  war  against  our  countrymen  in 
America,  endeared  to  us  by  every  tie  that  should  sanctify 
himianity.  My  lords,  I  solemnly  call  upon  your  lordships, 
and  upon  every  order  of  men  in  the  state,  to  stamp  upon  this 
infamous  procedure  the  indelible  stigma  of  public  abhorrence. 
More  particularly  I  call  upon  the  holy  prelates  of  our  reli- 
gion to  do  away  this  iniquity ;  let  them  perform  a  lustration, 
to  purify  their  country  from  this  deep  and  deadly  sin.  My 
lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  at  present  unable  to  say  more; 
but  my  feelings  and  indignation  were  too  strong  to  say  less. 
I  could  not  have  slept  this  night  in  my  bed,  nor  have  re- 
posed my  head  upon  my  pillow,  without  giving  this  vent  to 
my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  enormous  and  preposterous 
principles."  •• 

What  would  the  patriotic  and  high-minded  earl  of  Chat- 
ham have  said,  had  he  lived  in  the  present  times,  and  heard 
of  the  barbarities  of  Spain  towards  her  colonists  f  « 

When  the  Russians  put  to  the  sword  thirty  thousand  Turks 
at  the  capture  of  Ismail,  all  Europe  shuddered.  When  it 
was  said  that  Bonaparte  had  put  to  death  his  sick  in  Egypt, 
all  Europe  was  shocked.  When  Indian  savages  are  taken  as 
the  allies  of  Great  Britain  in  modem  warfare,  the  British 
people,  as  wdl  as  the  whole  civilized  world,  condemn  the 
barbarous  alliance.  When  the  city  of  Washington  was  en- 
tered by  the  British,  when  the  public  edifices  which  had  been 
erected  there  for  civil  purposes,  and  the  national  library,  were 
set  fire  to  by  the  merciless  foe,  Europe  frowned^on  the  de- 
stroyers, and  registered  the  transaction  in  her  records  as  an 
act  of  Vandalism,  disgraceful  to  the  exalted  nation  whose  offi- 
cers directed  it,  and  dishonourable  to  the  age  in  which  it  was 
committed.    What  then  should  be  the  denunciation  which  the 
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conduct  of  Spain  to  her  transatlantic  brethren  has  merked  ?— 
a  nation,  which,  hugging  itself  in  the  cloak  of  religion;  brand- 
ing every  other,  that  differed  from  her  in  tenets,  with  the 
stigma  of  heresy ;  proclaiming  herself  through  the  world  as 
the  champion  of  Christiaiuty,  and  boasting  of  her  peculiar 
adherence  to  its  doctrines,  orders  and  sanctions  a  system  of 
atrociUes,  unknown  in  the  darkest  ages  of  society,  and  re- 
wards with  honours  and  distinctions  those  who  show  them- 
selves to  be  animated  with  the  spiritof  her  s^guinary  edicts? 
Will  it  be  believed  by  posterity,  that  the  rest  of  the  worid 
looked  on  this  tragic  scene  without  making  one  single  effi>rt 
to  stanch  the  bleeding  wounds  of  eighteen  millions  of  people  i 
By  this  sanguinary  course  of  conduct,  nnore  than  a  million  of 
human  beings  have  perished  in  Spainish  America,  since  the 
year  1810;  and  no  small  proportion  of  these  victims  have 
perished,  not  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  by  death  inflicted  in 
all  its  most  hideous  forms,  by  the  hand  of  cold-blooded  cruel- 
ty. ^^  Have  not  sufficient  victims  been  already  immolafeed  on 
the  altars  of  vengeance,  have  not  sufficient  fEmailies  been  minedy 
have  not  sufficient  cities  and  towns  been  plundered  and  de- 
stroyed ?"  ^^  Is  it  not  time  to  put  an  end  to  such  a  vast  and 
fruitless  effusion  of  human  blood,  and  to  stanch  the  horrors 
of  so  destructive  and  protracted  a  war  V* 

^^  Are  not  the  enormities  we  have  related  sufficient  to  fill 
the  heart  of  every  friend  of  his  own  species  with  alann,  and 
chill  every  feeling  of  humanity  ?** 

The  horrors  we  have  noticed  are  not  such  as  are  insepara- 
ble from  a  state  of  warfare;  they  have  been  engendered  by  a 
spirit  of  revengje,  and  executed  with  a  barbarity  unpractised 
even  in  the  darkest  ages  of  Paganism*  The  stipulations  oi 
society,  in  all  Christian  states,  have  meliorated  the  afflictioos 
of  war  by  certain  usages  generally  held  sacred ;  but  on  the 
American  continent,  Spain  has  given  to  the  ravages  of  war 
every  infernal  atrocity  which  the  malice  of  a  demon  could 
suggest. 

Is  there  no  generous  or  eloquent  Spaniard  to  be  found  in  the 
present  Spanish  Cortes,  who  will  raise  hb  voice  in  diat  body, 
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and,  emuladng  the  renown  of  Chatham,  step  forward  to  stig- 
matize the  dreadful  system  which  Spain  has  pursued^  and  is 
still  pursuing  towards  America  i  i 

If  no  European  Spaniard  can  be  found  capable  of  divesting 
himself  of  his  natural  (orgullo)  pride,  or  of  elevating  his  mind 
above  the  prejudices  of  his  education,  are  there  no  natives 
of  America,  in  the  present  Cortes,  who,  like  Mexta^  Lardt* 
zabaly  ArispCj  Teran^  Calatrava^  Palactos^  Couto^  and  Rtbera^ 
members  of  the  former  Cortes,  will  stand  forth  in  behalf  of 
America,  at  the  present  crisis,  and  raise  their  voices  against  the 
inhuman  practices  of  this  frightful  and  extraordinary  contest? 
If  no  such  generous  statesmen  appear  in  the  saloon  of  the 
present  Cortes,  or  if  Spain  pursues  the  system  that  has  hi- 
therto prevailed  in  her  councils,  humanity  may  still  have  to 
deplore,  for  a  few  years  longer,  scenes  of  carnage  and  desola- 
tion; but  the  arm  of  dreadful  retribution  cannot  be  long  stay- 
ed ;  it  will  fall  with  accumulated  weight  on  the  head  of  every 
European  Spaniard  now  in  America,  or  who  may  hereafter 
dare  to  set  his  foot  on  its  soil. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  when  excited  by  powerful  passions, 
soon  pass  to  extremes  in  their  conduct.  The  affection  of  a 
slave  to  a  master  is  in  some  few  instances  strong  and  steady, 
but  in  general  it  is  weak  and  precarious.  The  ties  between  a 
colony  and  a  mother  country,  bear  a  much  closer  analogy  to 
those  between  the  master  and  slave,  than  between  the  parent 
and  offspring. 

Is  it  not  an  abuse  of  reason  as  welt  as  a  violation  of  every 
natural  law,  to  suppose  that  the  parent  state  (as  it  is  called,) 
situated  at  a  distance  of  two  thousand  leagues,  should  dictate 
to,  and  control  an  empire  vastly  superior  in  extent  of  territory 
and  population  i  Can  any  thing  account  for  the  submission  of 
GoloQies,  under  such  circumstances,  but  an  absolute  ignorance 
of  their  physical  and  moral  strength.  Will  not  every  attempt 
made  by  the  parent  state  to  keep  those  colonies  in  subjection, 
after  the  latter  have  discovered  their  rights  and  their  strengthy 
tend  to  destroy  the  litde  affection  that  may  still  linger  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  colonists  towards  their  former  madre  patria? 
Will  not  such  outrages  as  Spain  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
(42) 
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exercising  towards  the  Spanish  Americans  for  upwards  of 
three  centuries,  and  more  especially  during  the  last  ten  yearsy 
not  only  destroy  every  principle  of  attachment,  but  give  birth 
to  an  inextinguishable  hatred  ?  Is  it  possible  that  the  wise 
Europeans  of  the  Peninsula,  have  not  yet  discovered  die 
inutility  of  all  their  menaces  smd  savage  edicts,  and  of  all 
their  murders,  to  effect  the  pacification  of  America  i  Are 
they  so  infatuated  or  blinded  by  pride  and  prejudice  as  not  to 
see,  that  the  constiJtution^  which  would  have  been  received 
some  years  ago  with  joy  and  gratitude  by  the  Americans, 
will  now  be  rejected  with  disdain?  or  if  received  by  any  por- 
tion, that  it  will  be  for  no  other  purpose  than  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient to  en^ible  them  with  more  ease  and  certainty  to  ac- 
complish their  ulterior  views  in  favour  of  the  indqpendence 
of  their  country? 

We  entertain  very  little  expectation  that  the  presait 'Cortes 
will  adopt  a  more  liberal  system  of  policy  towards  America 
than  the  last.  It  remains,  however,  yet  to  be  seen,  whethef 
the  lessons  of  experience  will  dissipate  the  mists  in  which  the 
former  Cortes  were  involved,  and  whether  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  present  body  have  become  regenerated  by  adver- 
sity. We  shall  gratefully  acknowledge  our  mistake,  should 
the  Cortes  generously  come  forward  and  prove  themsdves 
just  and  wise,  by  respecting  the  rights  of  mankind  in  America, 
and  by  magnanimously  confessing  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ame- 
rica, as  well  by  reason  as  the  laws  of  nature,  are  entitled  to  the 
privileges  and  blessings  of  self-govemmenU 

Should  any  enlightened  Spaniard  peruse  these  remarks^  we 
pray  that  he  will  bear  in  mipd,  that  they  have  been  penned  by 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  not  with  a  view  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  a  Spaniard,  but  to  show  the  dreadful  effects  of  ec- 
clesiastical and  civil  despotism  on  the  human  character*  We 
know  not  any  natural  causes  to  make  the  natjives  of  the  Penin- 
sula of  Spain  more  sanguinary  than  the  rest  of  the  human  race. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  enjoys  as  fine  a 
climate  as  any  in  Europe ;  its  soil  is  capable  of  yielding  every 
thing  necessary  for  human  subsistence ;  and  Christianity  has 
shed  its  rays  in  every  comer  of  the  kbgdom;  but,  neverthe- 
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less,  there  is  a  vindictive  spirit  in  the  Spaniard,  there  is  hau- 
teur in  his  deportment,  cfuelty  in  his  conduct  in  war,  and  a 
jealousy  the  most  absurd  and  constant,  against  the  people  of 
all  other  nations.  These  are  characteristics  of  the  Spaniards, 
attested  by  the  pages  of  history,  and  by  almost  every  travel- 
ler who  has  visited  Spain.  The  exceptions  to  this  general  cha- 
racter are  more  rare  among  the  Spaniards  than  among  any 
other  people  of  the  earth.  It  is  possible  their  character  may 
be  changed  by  a  new  course  of  education.  Bigots  always 
have  been,  and  ever  will  be  cruel ;  but  when  we  see  civil  des- 
potism blended  with  religious  intolerance,  we  may  cease  to 
wonder,  that  the  Spaniard,  in  his  individual  as  well  as  national 
character,  is  proud  and  vindictive. 

These  traits  have,  in  a  most  striking  manner,  been  exem- 
plified in  the  conduct  of  Spain  and  of  Spaniards  towards  Ame- 
rica ;  and,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  subject,  we  shall  close 
our  memoirs  of  the  Mexican  revolution  with  the  following  pa- 
raphrase of  the  sentiments  of  a  celebrated  modern  writer. 

**  Humanity  hath  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  is  invoking  every 
heart  of  generous  sentiments  to  frown  upon  the  execrable 
scenes  that  are  acting  in  America,  and  which,  under  names  the 
most  specious  and  venerated,  are  covering  her  with  crimes  of 
the  deepest  die.  The  men  who  tread  the  soil  of  that  unhap- 
py country  have  lost  their  natures.  The  eye  there  sees  none 
but  ferocious  enemies,  bent  on  mutual  slaughter.  Every  thing 
is  devastated — every  thing  is  consumed  by  the  sword  and  the 
flames.  The  Spanish  soldier,  made  savage  by  his  ideal  wrongs, 
has  proclaimed  extermination  to  be  the  only  law  of  those  vast 
regions.  How  long  shall  we  unmoved  contemplate  these  hor- 
rors, which  strip  the  human  character  of  its  noblest  attributes, 
and  degrade  man  to  the  level  of  the  ferocious  beasts  of  the 
fore^  ?  Shafll  havoc  still  elevate  her  ensanguined  brow  in  the 
New  World,  within  the  eyeshot  of  the  Old  ?  and  after  so  much 
has  been  done  to  ameliorate  the  intercourse  between  Europe 
gnd  Africa,  shall  nothing  be  done  for  America  ? 
^  "  A  king  of  Syracuse  imposed  no  other  law  on  conquered 
Carthage  than  the  abolition  of  human  sacrifices.  The  Catho- 
lic religion  had  cast  down  the  blood-stained  altars  of  Mexico ; 
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but  Spain  has  rebuilt  die  fearful  shrines,  and  now,  armies  of 
inhuman  priests  offer  up  prostrate  America,  at  her  command, 
^9  9  victim  to  appease  the  irritated  manes  of  her  rejected 
crown !  Will  Europe  never  cease  to  be  the  curse  of  the  in- 
habitants of  those  climes,  and  to  force  from  them  their  gold 
by  their  blood,  and  shed  their  blood  by  armies  paid  with  that 
gold? 

^^  The  senate  of  Rome  once  listened  with  submission  to  a 
ffavage,  and  rewarded  the  ingenuous  frankness  of  his  words 
by  suspending  the  exactions  of  his  country.  Ah  !  how  noUy 
was  Rome  then  represented  by  her  senate,  and  how  much  more 
glorious  would  Europe  appear,  should  she,  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, interpose  her  august  judgment  to  stem  the  tide  of  wo 
which  overwhelms  America,  suid  should  she,  placing  hersdf 
between  these  fierce  combatants,  exact  a  truce  of  their  rs^ ! 
When,  then,  America  and  Spain  should  present  themselves 
before  this  Areopagus,  what  emotions  would  not  the  former 
excite,  and  how  speechless  would  the  latter  be,  if  America, 
discovering  her  .wounds,  and  showing  her  opened  and  almost 
bloodless  veins,  should  exclaim,  *•  Cruel  Spain !  did  Heaven 
form  me  for  thyself  alone?  In  tranquillity  and  happiness  I 
bad  passed  the  peaceful  ages  that  preceded  the  fatal  hour,  when 
the  hand  of  thy  Columbus  tore  aside  the  veil  which  from  cre- 
ation's dawn  had  hid  me  from  thine  eyes.  But  I  learned  to 
know  thee  by  my  tearful  eyes  asad  shed  blood.  For,  soon  as 
thy  soldiers  had  landed  on  my  shoref ,  they  poured  among  my 
unoffending  children  an  unknown  and  appalling  fire — and  thy 
fiery  coursers  smote  them  with  their  mailed  hoofs.  Thou  de- 
stroyedst  my  thrones,  and  the  altars  erected  by  my  gratitude 
to  that  great  luminary  whose  rays  fertilize  my  soil,  ripen  the 
juices  of  my  peerless  vegetables,  and  beautify,  with  splendid 
hues,  my  flowers  and  my  fruits — the  inhabitants  of  my  groves 
and  of  my  wide-spread  plains.  The  bowels  of  my  lofty  moun- 
tains give  thee  riches ;  the  freshness  and  medicinal  virtues  of 
*my  plants  give  thee  health ;  and  the  only  acknowledgment  that 
I  have  yet  received  from  thee  has  been  death,  and  death  alone  f 

"'  From  the  time  that  thou  deliveredst  to  the  flames  the 
last  scion  of  my  Incas,  and  transportedst  to  another  hemi- 
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Sphere  the  race  which  occupied  my  throne  of  Mexico,  hast 
thou  forborne  one  instant  to  heap  outrage  upon  outra^,  and 
to  add  ruins  to  ruins  ? 

*'*'  *  With  extended  arms  I  receive  thee  in  my  territory,  and 
thou  instantly  declarest  me  a  slave  j  and  to  arrogate  Xo  thyself 
the  right  of  subjecting  me,  them  placest  the  widest  and  most 
unnatural  distinctions  between  thy  children  and  mine,  and  con* 
demnest  them  to  form  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  being. 

"  *  It  was  necessary  that  Rome  should  command  thee  to  view 
in  them  human  beings,  and  thy  obedience  to  her  orders  was 
for  once  without  reproach.  But,  thenceforth,  thou  entrustedst 
to  chains  and  to  the  knife  the  duty  of  maintaining  that  distinc- 
tion thou  hadst  placed  between  mine  and  thine.  Surely,  be- 
ings so  inferior  to  the  cherished  son^  of  thy  bosom  merited 
extermination,  and  they  have  disappeared.  Then  at  least  thou 
wast  not  a  parricide ;  but  now,  is  it  not  thine  own  blood  that 
thou  art  shedding  ?  Have  those  who  spnmg  from  thy  loins, 
my  adopted  sons,  lost  in  thine  eyes  all  traces  of  their  origin  i 
Dost  thou  not  acknowledge  them  as  brothers.?  In  the  first 
tempest  of  thy  wrath,  thy  vengeance  fell  on  strangers ;  out 
now  thoU  hast  risen  up  against  Spaniards, — thou  warrest 
against  thine  own  family.  No  longer  do  strange  and  different 
forms  of  worship  divide  us.  My  voice  now  utters  the  sounds 
of  that  majestic  language  which  you  have  diffused  throughout 
the  vast  extent  of  my  dominions.  Oh  Spain !  how  canst  thou 
assume  the  tender  name  of  mother  ?  A  mother  studies  the 
happiness  of  her  offspring, — ^their  felicity  constitutes  her  de- 
light. But  hast  thou  ever  attempted  to  soo^  my  sufferings, 
or  enlighten  my  mind  ?  Speak,  and  inform  me,  in  which  of 
thy  acts  or  sentiments  can  I  recognise  thy  fostering  care  i 

^^  ^  From  the  commencement  of  thy  reign  over  me,  thou  hast 
Irembled  for  the  preservation  of  thy  power.  The  extent  of 
my  territory  fiUs  thee  with  alarm,  when  compared  with  thy 
straitened  limits  in  one  comer  of  Europe.  My  weatdi  makes 
thee  blush  for  thy  poverty; — my  fertility,  for  the  barrenness 
of  thy  soil.  The  population  which  my  vast  regions  are  des- 
tined by  the  God  of  nature  to  subsist,  frightens  by  anticipation 
thy  unpeopled  cities  and  deserted  plains ;  and,  to  quiet  thy 

r 
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jealous  fears,  thou  represscst  the  principles  of  strength  and 
felicity  within  me,  and  wtthdrawest  from  my  soil  its  exube- 
rant fruitfulness,  that  the  tree  may  bear  no  more  fruit  dian  thy 
own  hand  can  pluck.  Like  the  Dutch,  who,  with  hoe  in  hand, 
traverse  the  fruitful  Moluccas,  and  extirpate  the  luxurious 
shoots,  lest  their  superabundance  should  interfere  with  the 
value  of  the  produce  to  which  avarice  has  limited  those  isles, 
thou  hast  commanded  nature,  prodigal  of  her  favours  to  me, 
to  become  steril :  thou  hast  forbidden  the  olive  to  yield  its  oil 
to  me,— the  mulberry  tree,  to  nourish  the  insect  whose  indus- 
try would  yield  me  robes  of  comfort  and  splendour,-— ^c  vine, 
to  beautify  my  hills,  or  allay  my  thirst  with  its  juice.  To 
extract  for  thee  the  gold  from  my  mounUuns,  is  all  that  thou 
permittest  me  to  do.  Thou^hast  debarred  me  from  commu- 
nication with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  if  I  am  known  to  it, 
it  is  yet  undiscovered  to  me\  The  products  of  human  indus- 
try, t!he  embellishments  of  art,  and  the  advantages  of  science, 
thou  withholdest  from  my  enjoyment.  My  noble  rivers  flow 
through  solitary  forests  and  unpeopled  regions.  My  ports 
are  capable  of  containing  all  the  ships  of  the  world ;  but  thy 
iron  laws  condemn  them  to  a  solitude  that  is  never  broken, 
but  by  some  meanly  freighted  ship,  despatched  by  the  avarice 
of  thy  ministers,  or  by  the  intrigues  of  thy  courtiers. 

**  *  To  whom  hast  thou  committed  thy  authority  over  me  ? 
To  ungrateful  strangers.  By  whom  have  they  been  succeed- 
ed ?  By  men  equally  unknown  and  ungrateful,  whose  rapacity 
has  long  since  ceased  to  excite  my  surprise,  and  whose  for- 
bearance I  have  never  known.  Behold  what  thy  reign  has 
cost  me :  and  add  to  this,  thy  wars  that  interest  me  not,  which 
blockade  my  ports,  ravage  my  coasts,  and  convert  the  vast 
circumference  of  my  territory  into  the  barrier  of  a  prison^ 

"  *  But  the  endurance  of  these  wrongs  has  reached  its  height* 
For  a  long  time,  thou  hast  ceased  to  exist  in  relation  to  me. 
-Events,,  over  which  I  had  not  the  slightest  influence,  have 
occasioned  this  separation,  and  established  new  relations  be- 
tween us.  Other  views  have  burst  upon  my  enraptured  sight, 
and  have  created,  for  me  a  new  existence.  Shall  I  renounce 
that  existence  for  thy  sake,  and  become  a^n  a  hewer  of  wood 
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and  a  drawer  of  water  ?  Leave  me,  oh  leave  me,  to  pursue 
in  peac»>  that  path  which  is  fitting  to  my  age,  and  which  the 
inarch  of  mind  has  formed  for  me.  Deceive  not  thyself,  nor 
think  that  it  is  I  who  have  burst  asunder  the  bonds  that  united 
us.  It  was  nature  herself, — it  was  that  world  from  which 
thou  hast  excluded  me,  to  which  I  now  belong,  and  from 
which  I  must  never  again  be  parted. 

"  *  Tell  me,  did  thy  king  alone  reign  over  me  ?  No:  every 
Spaniard^  every  factory,  every  workshop,  in  the  Peninsula, 
considered  me  its  subject  and  its  slave.  Trembling  under  the 
load  of  mukiplied  wrongs,  my  groans  were  punished  with 
stripes  igad  death ;  and  when  I  spoke  of  civil  rights,  thy  sword 
was  unsheathed,  and  the  fire  of  extermination  was  lighted. 
Blood  and  ashes  smoke  on  every  side;  and  the  lion  of  Castile, 
emulating  in  ferocity  the  monarch  of  my  own  forests,  is  pre- 
paring to  reign,  like  him,  in  deserts. 

*^  *'  When  the  Supreme  Being  created  man,  was  it  that  he 
should  be  a  vassal  i  Has  his  neck  been  only  formed  to  bear 
the  yoke  ?  Is  the  exercise  of  his  reasoning  powers  to  be  denied 
him  f  Is  the  act  of  reflecting  and  comparing  criminal  i  Does 
he  merit  extermination,  for  daring  to  resist  oppression  i  Dost 
thou  not  know  that  it  is  the  oppre^or  who  makes  the  rebel  I 
Is  it  not  a  law  of  nature,  for  msRihood  to  feel  and  assert  the 
rights  belonging  to  that  stage  of  existence  ?  Do  not  children 
separate  from  their  parents  after  a  certain  age,  and  hast  thou 
never  seen  diem  become  parents  in  their  turn  i  Is  it  a  crime 
then  for  me  to  throw  off  my  swaddling  clothes,  when  they  no 
longer  correspond  with  my  growth  ?  When  every  thing  within 
reminds  me  of  my  maturity,  when  every  thing  without  is  en- 
lightened^ is  in  motion,  still  advancing  to  perfection,  must  I 
be  held  in  leading-strings,  and  live  in  that  darkness  in  which 
thou  wouldst  retain  me  ?  Where  are  thy  means  to  effect  it  ? 
Whence  are  thy  treasures,  but  from  the  bowels  of  my  moun- 
tains ?  Whence  are  thy  ships,  but  from  my  woods  ?  -Whence 
thy  revenue,  but  from  the  harvests  that  thou  art  now  destroy- 
ing, and  from  the  plains  that  thou  art  now  laying  waste  i  ' 
Whence  are  thy  soldiers  ?  Alas !  thou  draggest  tliem  tp  die 
their  bands  in  the  blood  of  brothers.     Dost  thou  rely  on  their 
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support  ?  Will  it  Dot  fail  thee,  if  once  they  rivet  ^ir  glance 
upon  the  fascinating  ore  that  I  can  pour  into  their  liaada^  in- 
stead of  the  miserable  pittance  that  thou  gi  vest  them  ^ — if  once 
they  taste  the  fruits  which  I  can  offbr  them,  instead  of  a  sub- 
sistence measiMred  by  avarice,  and  diminished  by  fraud?— or 
if  once  they  behold  the  brides  to  whom  I  can  unite  them,  in- 
stead of  that  gloomy  celibacy  to  which  thou  wouldst  doom 
Aeir  youth,  and  by  which  thou  wouldst  extinguish  their  race? 
May  not  those  very  soldiers,  under  circumstances  so  new  and 
unexpected  to  them,  become  my  friends,  and  thy  enemies  ? 
Forget  not  that  the  barbarians  who  invaded  Greece,  refused 
lo  quit  it,  when  they  had  once  tasted  its  delicious  fruits,  and 
caught  a  glimpse  of  those  beauties  which  had  served  as  models 
to  the  chisel  and  to  the  pencil  of  the  artists  whose  works  have 

.  filled  a  world  with  admiration*  But  suppose  that  these  sol- 
diers, with  whom  thou  threatenest  me,  should  not  prove  faith- 
less to  thee :  sent  for  my  destruction,  diey  will  find  their  graves 
on  my  shores,  and  their  tombs  will  be  seen  in  my  mountains. 
Dost  thou  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  sight  of  them  will 
intimidate  me  i  The  days  of  Cortez  and  of  Pizarro  have  past 
away  for  ever.  My  sons  and  thy  sons  descend  from  them. 
No  longer  do  thy  arms  and  thy  horses  create  surprise ;  and 
if  for  an  age  thy  sons  were  believed  immortal,  for  »i  age  has 
that  illusion  been  dispelled.  Receive  from  me  the  ofttimes 
salutary  advice  of  an  enemy.  Abjure  an  empire  thou  canst 
no  longer  control ;  and  confe3s  that  the  period  has  arrived^ 
when  America,  by  the  decrees  of  the  God  of  heaven,  must  be 
separated  from  your  unnatural  sway.  Know  that  the  day  is 
fast  approaching,  when  all  nations  will  learn  that  dieir  true 
interests  consist  in  cultivating  amity  and  intercourse  with  each 
other,  instead  of  struggling  for  the  crown  of  dominatioD. 
Anticipate  my  future  prosperity,  and  behold  in  it  the  real 
source  of  thine  own  happiness  and  regeneration.  Get  rid  of 
thy  watchfulness  and  thy  remorse.  Come  and  settle  on  my 
soil,  as  brothers  and  as  friends.    Participate  in  those  harvests 

^which  aU-bountiful  nature,  in  my  favoured  climes,  yields  to 
industry.  Let  us  interchange  with  each  other  our  respective 
productions :  let  us  terminate  the  murderous  struggle  between 
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our  OMrn  kindred.  Imbrue  thy  hands  no  longer  in  the  blood  of 
my  sons.  Let  the  powers  of  youthful  America  no  longer  re- 
main dormant,  but  let  her  dilute  the  prize  of  improvement 
with  Spain.  Cultivate  thy  fields,  and  reanimate  the  languish- 
ing industry  of  thy  people.  With  the  riches  of  my  mines  will 
I  pay  for  the  produce  of  thy  industry.  But  look  to  obtain 
them  no  more  by  the  sword.  Remember,  too,  that  riches  are 
the  wages  of  industry;  nor  will  this  decree  of  nature  be  chang- 
ed fot"  thee.  If  my  entreaties,  thus  founded  in  justice,  reason, 
and  fraternal  sentiments,  should  fail  to  soften  thy-  heart, — ^if, 
.  deaf  to  the  voice,  of  my  sufferings,  nothing  will  content  thee 
but  the  return  of  my  neck  to  the  yoke, — if  thou  fearest  not 
that  America  may  one  day  deny  to  Spain,  tvhat  Spain  now 
refuses  to  America, — if  thou  wilt  draw  thy  vengeful  steel,  and 
strive  to  enforce  thy  will  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  then  be  it 
so.  My  sons  shall  answer  thee  with  theirs;  and  thou  wilt  find 
engraved  upon  their  blade^  *  My  ultimatum  !' " 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

SxaminattQn  of  the  different  routes  to  the  Pacific  Ocecuv-^ 
Doubts  respecting  a  passage  to  the  north-west — The  com* 
TjTunication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacijic  Oceans^  at  the 
province  of  Choc6^  examined-^Observations  upon  the  routes 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama;  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Costa  Rica;  and  by  that  of  Oaxaca-^-^General  observations 
on  the  importance  of  this  passage  to  the  civUhied  world  in 
genera/y  and  to  the  United  States  in  particular. 

HAVING  thu9  far  occupied  the  auention  of  our  readers 
with  an  ^account  of  the  civil  wars  of  Mexico,  we  turn  with 
satisfaction  from  those  tragic  scenes,  to  an  object  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  the  whole  civilized  wotid,  and  which  we 
deem  particularly  interesting  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  to  the  present  and  future  generations  of  the 
-whole  continent  of  America. 

To  shorten  the  navigation  between  the  eastern  and  western 
part^  of  our  globe,  either  by  discovering  a  passage  in  the  "high 
northern  latitudes,  or  by  cutting  canals  and  opening  routes 
through  some  parts  of  the  American  continent,  so  as  to  aflbrd 
either  a  navigable  or  rapid  communication  between  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  oceans,  is  most  certainly  an  object  which  all  the 
nations  of  the  eardi  ought  to  rejoice  in  seeing  accomplished.' 
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For  the  two  last  centuries,  large  sums  have  bcjen  expended 
in  attempting  the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  to  the 
Pacific  ocean ;  and  even  at  the  present  day,  expeditions  for 
that  purpose  are  annually  fitted  out,  either  by  the  European 
governments  or  by  enterprising  private  companies.  To  say 
that  no  such  passage  exists,  and  that  for  several  degrees  around 
&e  p(^  there  19  an  impenetrable  and  eternal  congelation,  would 
be  controverting  the  opinions  of  many  enlightened  men :  but 
we  believe  they  will  all  agree  with  us,  that  if  ever  such  a  pas- 
sage should  be  discovered,  it  will  be  in.  latitudes  encumbered 
with  floating,  ice  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  perpetually  ex- 
posed to  tempestuous  weather,  in  a  region  where  vegetation 
is  scarcely  visible,  and  where  no  supplies  could  be  obtained  by 
the  unfortunate  mariner,  in  the  event  of  detention  or  shipwreck. 
These  dangers  may  be  encountered,  and  in  part  surmounted, 
by  human  courage  and  enterprise;  but  the  time  that  would  be 
required  to  perform  a  voyage  in  that  direction  woidd  alwa3rs  be 
uncertain.  It  would  at  least  occupy  as  many  months  as  the 
present  circuitous  route  to  the  western  shores  of  the  Pacific 
ocean*  It  is  therefore  our  opinion,  that  should  such  a  north- 
west passage  eventusdly  be  discovered,  its  utility  to  the  com- 
mercial'worid  would  be  very  trifling.  Waiving,  then,  any  fur- 
ther consideration  of  this  poinf,  we  wiU  proceed  to  examine  the 
different  sections  of  the  continent,  where  nature  requires  but 
Kttle  aid  from  art,  in  order  to  effect  the  great  object  of  a  com- 
munication between  the  Pacific  and  Attantic  oceans. 

The  Spanish  and  British  governments  have  «tt  various  times^ 
received  the  naost  flattering  statements  i>e8pecting  die  feasibi- 
lity of  opening  this  communication,  either  entirely  by  wat»  in 
some  places,  or  by  land  and  water  in  odiers. 

Nine  different  routes  have  been  proposed :  but  we  shall  con- 
fine our  examination  to  such  places  where  we  think  die  project 
of  ctftting  a  canal  may  be  successfully  undertaken,  aiy)  wl^re 
a  land  and  water  communication  appears  to  be  perfecdy  within 
the  compass  of  human  exertion  to  accomplish. 

More  than  two  centuries  ago,  the  Spanish  government  knew 

that  in  the  province  of  Choc6^  in  New  Grenada,  the  cutting  of 

\  canal  of  a  few  leagues  would  ^ect  a  navigable  communica- 
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tion  between  the  two  oceans ;  and  that,  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, when  the  vallies  of  Choc6  were  overflowed,  canoes  passed 
xvtth  produce  from  one  sea  to  the  other*  But  they  prohibited, 
under  pain  of  death  to  those  concerned,  all  communication 
whatever  by  that  route.  A  monk,  (the  curate  of  Novilla) 
ignorant  of  the  interdiction,  or  pretending  to  be  so,  assem- 
bled all  the  Indians  in  his  parish,  and  in  a  short  time  ^cut  a 
canal  between  the  rivers  Atraio  and  San  yt/an,— called  since 
the  canal  of  the  Raspadura*  Large  canoes,  {bongos}  loaded 
with  cocoa,  actually  passed  through  it.  This  communication 
was  speedily  stopped,  by  order  of  the  government ;  and  the 
unlucky  curate  with  great  difficulty  obtwied  a  pardon. 

In  the  year  1613,  we  conversed  with  scMne  intelligent  Span- 
iards and  Creoles,  at  Carthagena,  respecting  the  Raspad^ira 
canal ;  and  they  stated,  that  although  it  was  at  present  choked 
up  with  sand  and  bushes,  yet  it  might  soon  be  cleared.  They 
also  stated  that  there  were  several  .places  between  the  sources 
of  die  rivers  Atrato  and  San  Juan,  where  a  canal  might  be  cut 
by  a  shorter  route  than  the  one  which  had  been  opened  by  the 
curate  of  Novilbu  The  distance  between  the  navigable  waters 
of  Atrato  and  San  Juan  is  only  thirteen  leagues;  and  from  the  ' 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  fallowing  die  course  of  the  ravines, 
is  only  eighty  leagues.  No  doubt,  therefore,  can  exist,  tlrnt  a 
water  communication  between  die  two  oceans  mig^  be  accom* 
plished,  in  the  province  of  Choc6;  by  either  opening  the  for- 
mer canal  of  Raspadura,  or  by  cuttitig  a  new  one  betw«en  the 
two  rivers  we  have  moitioaed.  This  communication  would 
not  admit  die  passage  of  veasda  of  large  burthen,  owing  to 
impediments  in  the  two  rivers,  and  to  die  shallowness  of  the 
water  on  the  bars  at  their  mouths ;  but  as  the  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  could  be  answered  by  the  use  of  large  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  this  route  merits  great  consideration ;  and  it 
will  doubtless  at  some  future  diay  be  the  channel  of  an  impor- 
tant commerce. 

Besides  this  route,  diere  is,  in  the  same  province,  another, 
and,  as  we  were  informed,  a  preferable  one,  by  the  river  ifaU 
pi^  which  empties  into  tlie  Atratb,  of  which  indeed  it  is  only 
a  branch.    From  the  port  of  Cti^ico,  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  to 
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tbe  head  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Naipi,  is  only  tw€B» 
ty-four  miles,  ami  the  country  between  the  two  places  is  a 
dead  leveL  A  canal  might  dierefore  be  cut  withot^  difi- 
culty»  The  course  of  the  Naipi  is  stated  to  be  very  dr- 
cuitous,  and  tnakes  die  distance  of  the  navigation  a  few 
leagues  longer  dian  by  the  route  of  the  Raspadura ;  but  the 
drcunistance  of  the  waters  of  the  Naipi  being  so  near  the 
port  of  Cupica,  gives  to  tUs  route  an  important  advantage. 
The  want  of  correct  topographical  knowledge  prevents  as  from 
forming  an  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  these  two  routes :  but 
diere  cannot  exist  a  doubt  that  by  either  of  them  a  communi' 
cation  between  the  two  oceans  may  be  established  y^r  the  navi- 
gation  of  boats;  and  it  is  possible  that  itt  ^me  future  period, 
when  population  becomeo  dofnse,  and  a  free  trade  shall  be 
permitted  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
shores,  the  province  of  Choc6  may  aSbrd  a  channel  for  the 
navigation  of  large  vessels* 

Secondly.  The  Isthmus  ofDarien,  or,  as  it  is  usudly  called^ 
of  Panama,  is  the  section  of  the  American  continent  most  ce- 
lebrated among  geographers,  authors,  and  projectors,  as  die 
point  at  which  die  two  oceans  may  be  united,  by  means  of  a 
canal,  with  greater  facility  dian  at  any  odicr  place.  The  Span- 
ish gbverament  have  at  diflRtrent. times  endeavoured  to  obtain 
accurate  surveys  <^  the  Isthmus  j  and  far  lliat  purpose,  engi- 
neers of  eminence  and  cajiapity  have  been  employed.  Some 
of  the  reports  that  were  oiEmally  made  on  this  subject  ccmtaun 
the  most  extravagant  9tatements,-^udi  as,  that  by  cutting  a 
easial  bf  about  twehe  kttgues^id&amm^  the  course  of  the  ra- 
vines at  the  foot  of  iitt  mountains,  a  passage  may  be  opened 
as  wide  as  the  Gut  ofOiirahar^  from  die  bay  of  Panama  to 
the  navigable  waters  of'  Cruces  or  Ckagre.  Other  reporters 
have  sts^ed,  that  such  water  commimicadon  cannot  be  accom- 
plished but  by  locks  and  tunnels,  passing  over  an  elevaUon  of 
at  least  yoMr  hundred  feet.  In  one  point,  however,  all  these 
statements  accord^ — ^viz.  that  by  a  good  road  from  Panama  to 
the  place  of  embarkation  on  the  river  Cruces,  property  of  any 
description  or  weight  might  be  conveyed  in  carriages;  and,  as 
the  distance  is  only  about  twenty*three  milesy  this  place  would 
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imdoubtedly  afford  a  more  rapid  and  shorter  route  betwe^ 
the  two  oceans  than  any  yet  pointed  out. 

During  the  administration  of  William  Pitt,  various  projects 
were  presented  to  him,  tending  to  show  the  feasibility  of  cut« 
ting  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus,  si^cieady  wide  and  deep 
to  admit  vessels  of  the  largest  size ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
this  statesman  frequently  among  his  friends  spoke  with  rapture 
on  the  subject,  and  that  it  constituted  one  of  the  gre^t  consi* 
derations  in  his  mind  when  forming  his  plans  for  the  emanci* 
pation  of  Spanidi  America. 

So  late  as  the  year  1810,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  appeared 
to  have  entertained  the  same  opinion;  for  we  find,  in  the  num- 
ber for  January  of  that  year,  die  following  observations : — 

**  In  enumerating^  however^  the  advantages  of  a  commercial 
nature  which  would  assuredly  spring  from  the  emancipation  of 
South  America^  we  have  not  yet  noticed  the  greatest!,  perhaps^ 
of  ally-^^the  mightiest  event,  probably^  in  favour  of  the  peaceful 
intercourse  of  nations,  which  the  physical  circumstances  of  the 
globe  present  to  the  enterprise  of  man^^I  mean,  the  formation 
of  a  navigable  passage  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama, — the 
junction  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  this  magnificent  undertaking^^  pregnant  with  consequences 
00  important  to  mankind,  and  about  which  so  little  is  known  in 
this  country,  is  so  far  from  being  a  romantic  and  chimerical 
project,  that  it  is  not  only  practicable,  buf  easy!'^  The  writer 
proceeds  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  this  great  work  c&sa 
be  effected ;  and  then  launches  forth  into  a  detail  of  the  advan- 
tages which  would  result  to  the  commercial  and  civilized 
world,  by  thus  bringing  Asia  nearer  to  Europe,  &c« 

It  is  with  diffidence  we  venture  to  combat  opinions  emanat- 
ing from  such  respectable  sources ;  but  all  details,  tending  to 
disembarrass  this  important  and  interesting  question,  must  be 
acceptable. 

Our  information  on  this  subject  has  been  obtained  from  re- 
spectable individuals  at  Carthagena  and  Jamaica,  who  visited 
the  Isthmus  from  commercial  views,  or  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  a  personal  examination  into  the  facilities  or  difficulties 
of  cutting  the  so  much  talked  of  navigable  canal.    It  is  there- 
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fqre  presumable,  that  intelligence  from  s\xch  sources  is  correct 
We  have  likewise  carefully  examined  the  observations  of  Wil- 
liam Walton  Esq.,  of  London,  on  this  subject,  pubUshed  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  numbers  cft  the  Colonial  Journal  of  March 
and  June,  1817;  and  as  Mr.  Walton's  remarks  have  likewise 
been  founded  on  personal  investigation,  during  a  visit  he  made 
to  Panama,  we  think  his  opinions  worthy  of  great  attentioo, 
more  especially  as  all  his  works  on  South  America  are  cha- 
racterized by  libei:ality,  and  bear  the  impress  of  his  ardent  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  rational  liberty,  and  his  consequent 
desire  to  promote  and  extend  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Old  and  New  World. 

The  river  Chagre  empties  itself  into  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
about  the  latitude  of  9""  18'  north,  and  80"  35'  west  longitude; 
it  is  navigable  for  boats  (or  large  bongos)  about  twenty  leagues, 
to  the  town  of  Cruets  :  the  bar,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
will  not  admit  of  the  passage  of  a  vessel  drawing  more  water 
than  ten  feet*  The  current  in  the  river,  at  certain  seascms,  is 
extremely  rapid ;  so  that  boats  are  sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty 
days  getting  to  Cruces ;  but  this  disadvantage  could  be  reme- 
died by  steam  vessels. 

A  chain  of  mountains,  which  Humboldt  considers  a  prolon- 
gation of  the  Andes  of  New  Grenada,  runs  through  the  Isth- 
mus, following  the  curvature  of  the  coast,  and  is  flanked  by 
other  lofty  hills,  rising  on  both  sides.  The  road  ftx>m  Cruces 
to  Panama  winds  round  the  sides  of  those  hills,  or  rather  along 
their  central  base.  Supposing  a  canal  to  be  cut  at  the  foot  of 
those  hills,  pursuing  the  sinuosities  of  the  ravines,  it  would 
nevertheless  be  necessary  for  the  engineer  to  make  use  of 
arches  in  some  places,  and  subterraneous  passages  in  others, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  level ;  and  he  would  likewise  have  to  car- 
Ty  the  canal  over  an  elevation  of  some  hundred  feet.  But  even 
admitting  that  human  ingenuity  and  labour  should  surmount 
the  physical  obstacles,  and  that  a  can^  should  be  completed 
from  Cruces  to  Panama,  we  nevertheless  encounter  at  the  lat- 
ter an  impediment  that  we  firmly  believe  to  be  insuperable* 

The  water  along  the  coast,  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  is  so  shal- 
low, that  none  but  flat-bottomed  boats,  of  one  or  two  feet 
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draught  of  water,  <:an'  approach  the  shore.  The  city  of  Pana- 
ma  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  dut  name,  on  a  penin- 
•cda  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  A  marine 
gate  faces  the  port,  which  by  the  Spaniards  is  called  "£/  Pu^ 
-eri^  de  las  Pirdgtias^^  from  its  being  the  place  of  resort  of  the 
boafts  so  called.  On  the  other  side,  facing  the  Isthmus,  is  an- 
other gate,  called  ^La  Puerta  de  la  Tierra^^  or  land  gate.  To 
the  south,  the  town  is  surrounded  and  defended  by  a  range  of 
Ymall  islands.  The  anchorage  place  £or  ail'  vessels  of  large 
size,  is  at  two  small  islands,  called  Perico  and  Fiaminco^  dis- 
tant about  seven  miles  from  the  city.  The  lading  and  unlad- 
ing of  vessels  is  ^erefbre  tedious  and  expensive ;  and  in  £act 
the  bay  of  Panama  is  nothing  more  than  an  open  roadstead. 

Hie  extreme  shallowness  of  the  water  near  the  beach,  not 
only  in  the  bay,  but  aloivg  the  whole  coast,  opposite  to  those 
filaces  where  the  projectors  of  the  canal  have  contemplated 
<culdng  a  pasMge,  seems,  as  we  have  before  observed,  to  pre>- 
sent  a  most  serious  obstacle  4x>  its  execution.  Supposing  diat 
by  lockd  and  tunnels^  and  excavations,  the  Isthmus  «bould  be 
perforated  from  Cnices  to  the  dx>res  of  the  bay  of  Panama, 
tb^  canal  must  then  be  |:ontinued  to  a  distance  of  9€^}en  miles 
into  the  ocean^  to  admit  the  navigation  of  large  vessels. ,  We 
conceive  it  possible  to  maUie  such  a  channel  into  die  ocean^Jbut 
it  spears  to  ns  to  be  an  Herculean  task.  Bewles,  such  a 
channel  would  be  liable  to  the  operation  of  Jthe  same  caqses 
that  have  thrown  up  the  sand  along  the  shord  of  the  bay^and 
would  consequendy  be'  perpetually  fiUing  up.  But. even  ad- 
wtting  that  all  diese  impediments  could  be  overcon>ev  and  diat 
a  passage  should  be  opened  sufficient  to  dlow  vessels  drawing 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  of  water  to  proceed  as  far  as  Cruces, 
diey  would  not  then  ted  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  4^Qend  the 
Chagre  and  to  pass  the  bao'  at  its  mouth :  it  wbukL  be  necessa^- 
ry>  therefore  to  continue  the  canal  byanodier  imite,  ^hrougl> 
the  entire  Isthmus,  before  it  co«ld  be  used  as  a  passage  for  the 
navigation  of  large  vessels. 

We  shall  rejoice  if  futvirc  surveys  of  the  Isdimus  prove  diar 
the  obstacles  we  have  suggested  either  do  not  exist,  or  that 
they  may  be  surmounted.    For  we  readily  confess,  that  there 
(44) 
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is  not  a  point  where  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  carry  thb 
design  into  execution,  than  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  central  position,  but  from  the  shcnt  distance 
between  the  two  oceans. 

Some  writers  have  suggested,  that  the  cutting  of  a  camdift 
this  Isthmus  would  produce  a  serious  physical  revolution  ia 
the  adjacent  country,  arising  from  a  supposed  difference  in  die 
height  of  the  waters  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  shores.  Some 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that  the  whole  Isthmus  would  be 
inundated,  and  the  present  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream  be  en- 
tirely changed.  But  we  consider  that  Humboldt  and  other 
.s^avans  of  the  age  have  completely  refuted  the  theory  of  a 
difference  in  the  elevation  of  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic oceans.  The  only  difficulty,  in  our  estimation,  is,  to 
find  out  a  practicable  route  for  a  canal  capable  of  admitting 
liu*ge  vessels  to  pass  from  one  ocean  to  another ;  but  although 
such  a  route  cannot  be  discovered,  and  the  obstacles  we  have 
suggested  cannot  be  surmounted,  yet  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
must  be  viewed  as  a  place  which  from  its  geographic  position 
and  other  advantages  appears  destined  to  enjoy  a  considerable 
future  trade,  but  never  to  become  a  great  commercial  empo- 
rium. 

Thirdly.  We  now  come  to  treat  of  a  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  where  the  magnificent  scheme  of  cutting  a  na^ 
vigable  canal,  between  the  two  oceans,  appears  unincumbered 
with  any  natural  obstacles. 

The  province  of  Co^ta  Rica^  or,  as  it  is  named  by  some  ge- 
ographers, Nicaragua^  has  occupied  but  the  very  cursory  no- 
tice of  either  Spimish  or  other  writers ;  diey  have  all^howeTcr, 
stated,  that  a  communication  could  be  opened  by  the  lake  of 
Nicaragua,  between  the  two  seas,  but  no  accurate  description 
of  the  country  has  ever,  been  published,  and  indeed  so  com- 
pletely has  the  mind  of  the  public  been  turned  towards  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  as  the  &voured  spot  where  the  omal 
should  be  cut,  that  Co3ta  Rica  has  been  disregarded. 

In  looking  over  the  excellent  maps  of  Melish  and  doctor 
Robinson,  recently  published,  we  perceive  that  the  aiver  called 
San  Juan  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Atlantic  ocean^  in  the 
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province  of  Costa  Rka^  about  the  latitude  of  10''  45'  north. 
This  noble  river  has  its  source  in  the  lake  of  Nicaragua.  The 
bar  at  its  mouth  has  been  generally  stated  as  not  having  more 
than  twelve  feet  water  on  it.  About  sixteen  years  ago,  an  ea- 
terprising  Englishman,  who  casually  visited  the  river,  examin- 
ed the  different  passages  over  the  bar,  and  discovered  one, 
which,  sdthough  narrow,  would  admit  a  vessel  drawing  tweri' 
ty  five  feet.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  traders  to  that  coast 
from  Honduras,  are  likewise  acquainted  with  the  passage  just 
mentioned,  but  it  has  never  been  laid  down  on  any  map ;  and 
if  the  Spanish  government  had  been  informed  of  it,  they  would, 
conformably  to  their  usual  policy,  have  studiously  concealed 
it.  After  the  bar  of  the  San  Juan  is  crossed,  there  is  excel- 
lent and  safe  anchorage  in  four  and  six  fathoms  of  water.  It 
is  stated  that  there  are  no  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  but  what  may  be  easily  removed ;  and  at  present  large 
brigs  and  scl^poners  sail  up  the  river  into  the  lake.  This  im- 
portant fact  has  been  communicated  to  us  by  several  traders. 
The  waters  of  the  lake,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  are  from 
three  to  eight  fathoms  in  depth. 

In  the  lake  are  some  beautiful  islands,  which,  with  the  coun- 
try around  its  borders,  form  a  romantic  and  most  enchanting 
scenery.  At  its  western  extremity  is  a  small  river,  which  com- 
municates with  the  lake  of  Leon^  distant  about  eight  leagues* 
Ffom  the  latter,  as  well  as  from  Nicaragua,  there  are  some 
small  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Pacific  ocean, — ^the  distance 
from  the  lake  of  Leon  to  the  ocean  is  only  about  thirteen  miks^ 
and  from  Nicaragua  to  the  gulf  of  Papagayo^  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  is  only  twenty-one  miles.  The  ground  between  the  two 
lakes  and  the  sea  is  a  dead  level.  The  only  inequalities  seen 
are  some  isolated  conical  hills,  of  a  volcanic  origin.  There 
are  two  places  where  a  canal  could  be  cut  with  the  greatest 
facility :  the  one,  from  the  coast  of  Nicoya^  (or,  as  it  is  called 
in  some  of  the  maps,  Caldera^)  to  the  lake  of  Leon,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirteen  or  fifteen  miles;  the  other,  from  the  gulf  of 
P(^gayo  to  the  lake  of  Nicaragua^  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
one  or  twenty  five  miles.  The  coast  oiNicoya  and  the  gulf  of 
Papagayo  are  free  from  rocks  and  shoals,  particularly  in  the 
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gulf,  whose  shore  is  so  bold  that  a  firigaite  mMy  anchor  wilfabi 
a  few  yards  of  the  beach.  Some  navigators  have  represented 
the  coasts  of  Costa  Rica,  as  well  on  the  Pacific  as  on  the  At- 
lantic side,  as  being  subject  to  severe  tempests ;  and  hence 
these  storms  have  been  called  Papagayos :  but  we  have  coifc- 
versed  with  several  mariners  who  have  experienced  them,  and 
have  been  assured  that  they  are  trifling  when  compared  wiA 
the  dreadful  hurricanes  experienced  among  the  Antilles,  in 
the  months  of  August,  September,  and  Octpber.  The  Papa- 
gayos are  merely  strong  north-east  gales,  which  last  about  the 
same  time,  during  the  winter  season,  as  the  northern  gales  in 
the  gulf  of  Mexico.  More  than  half  the  year  the  seasons  are 
perfecdy  tranquil,  and  more  especially  on  the  coast  erf  the  Pa- 
cific ocean.  We  have  conversed  with  persons,  residents  of 
the  city  of  Leon,  who  assured  us,  that  for  twenty  years  past 
they  had  not  experienced  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  a 
hurricane. 

The  climate  of  Costa  Rica  has  none  of  the  deleterious  qua- 
lities of  the  province  of  Choc6  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
The  sea  breezes  from  the  Pacific  as  well  as  Atlantic  set  in 
steadily  every  morning,  and  diffuse  over  the  whole  Isthmus  of 
Costa  Riqa  a  perpetual  freshness.  We  think  it  is  not  hazard* 
ing  too  much  to  say,  that  this  part  of  the  American  continent 
is  the  most  salubrious  of  all  the  tropical  regions*  The  most 
finely  formed  and  robust  race  of  Indians  of  any  part  of  die 
American  continent,  are  here  to  be  seen.  The  soil  is  peculi- 
arly fertile,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  San  Jnan, 
and  around  the  borders  of  the  lakes  Nicaragua  and  Leon. 

From  the  preceding  oudine,  it  will  be  perceived  that  nature 
has  already  provided  a  water  conveyance  through  this  Isth- 
mus, to  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  Pacific  ocean ;  but,  sup- 
posing that  the  route  we  have  mentioned,  up  the  river  San 
Juan  and  through  the  lake  of  Nicaragua,  should,  when  accu- 
rately surveyed,  discover  obstructions  (which  we  do  not  anti- 
cipate) to  the  navigation  of  large  vessels,  where  would  exist 
the  difficulty,  in  such  case,  of  cutting  a  canal  through  die  en- 
tire Isthmus  ?  The  whole  distance  is  only  one  hundred  and 
ninety^  or  at  most  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Atlantic  ocean 
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to  the  gulf  of  P^pagayo.    There  is  scarcely  ten  miles  of  the 
distance  but  what  passes  over  a  plain;  and  by  digging  the  ca* 
nal  near  the  banks  of  the  river  San  Juan,  and  the  margin  of 
At  lake  of  Nicaragua,  an  abundant  supply  of  water  could  be 
procured  for  a  canal  of  any  depth  or  width.    Surely  the  mag- 
nitude of  such  an  undertaking  would  not  be  a  material  objec- 
tion, in  the  present  age  of  enterprise  and  improvement,  espe- 
cially when  we  look  at  what  has  been  accomplished  in  Europe, 
and  at  the  splendid  canal  now  cutting  in  our  own  country,  in 
the  state  of  New  York.     It  may  be  said,  diat  the  present 
poverty  of  the  country,  and  its  spare  population,  are  powerful 
obstacles  to  the  execution  of  the  project.     If  Costa  Rica  were 
in  possession  of  a  liberal  government,  willing  to.  lend  its  en- 
couragement to  the  important  object,  capital  in  abundance 
would  speedily  be  forthcoming,  either  from  Great  Britain  or 
from  the  United  States.     Enterprising  companies  could  soon 
be  formed ;  and  we  hazard  litde  in  predicting  that  the  canal 
stock  of  such  an  association  would  yield  a  profit  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  company  in  the  world.    With  regard  to  . 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  labourers  in  the  present  state  of  the 
populatbn  of  the  country,  it  could  soon  be  obviated.    The 
Indians  of  Guatimala  and  Tucatan  would  flock  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Costa  Rica  in  thousands,  provided  the  banners  of  freedom 
were  hoisted  there,  under  any  government  capable  of  affording 
them  protection,  and  rewarding  them  for  their  labour.    The 
present  condition  of  those  unfortunate  people  is  wretched  be- 
yond conception,  particularly  of  those  in  the  interior  of  Yuca- 
tan.   We  have  seen  them  attending  Mass,  and  accompanying 
religious  processions,  in  hundreds  and  thousands,  almost  in  a  . 
state  of  nudity.     Adults  had  a  covering  over  their  loins,  and 
sometimes  a  shirt  and  a  pair  of  drawers;  but  children  of  both 
sexes,  under  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age,  were  literally  naked.  . 
The  fruits  of  their  laboui^  are  absorbed  by  the  exactions  of 
their  civil,  military,  and  ecclesiastical  despots :  they  feel  no 
stimulus  to  industry,  when  tiiey  are  debarred  from  enjoying 
or  inheriting  its  fruits :  they  pass  a  life  of  ignoraifce  and  apa- 
thy, and  die  in  misery.     Unfold  to  these  unfortunate  beings 
a  new  and  rational  mode  of  existence,  offer  them  moderate 
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wages  and  comfortable  clothing,  give  them  personal  protectioii, 
and  allow  them  the  advantages  of  a  free  external  and  internal 
commerce,  and  they  would  soon  display  a  different  character. 
Offer  to  the  view  of  the  Indians  these  blessings,  and  multi- 
tudes would  repair  to  the  proposed  point,  from  all  the  adja- 
cent countries*  Under  such  circumstances,  we  do  not  oiter- 
tain  any  doubt  that  twenty^  thirty y  or  even  Jifty  thousand 
Indians  could  be  procured  for  the  work  in  question,  who  would 
give  their  labour  with  gratitude  for  a  moderate  compensation. 
Every  Indian  among  the  natives  of  Costa  Rica  would  rejoice 
at  the  prospect  of  being  employed  and  paid  for  his  labour,^ 
and  more  especially  in  the  execution  of  an  undertaking  that 
even  to  his  untutored  mind  would  present  such  obvious  ad- 
•  vantages  to  his  country  and  to  his  posterity. 

We  feel  great  pleasure  in  stating,  that  many  of  these  ideas 
are  derived  from  an  interesting  and  able  memoir,  written  by 
the  late  Bryan  Edwards,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  West 
Indies.  We  perused  it,  several  years  since,  at  Jamaica;  and, 
although  we  have  not  seen  it  among  any  of  the  published 
works  of  that  distinguished  writer,  we  believe  the  memoir  was 
laid  before  the  British  government.  Bryan  Edwards  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  importance  of  Costa  Rica  to  the  British 
nation,  and  of  the  practicability  of  forming  the  communication 
between  the  two  seas  in  the  manner  we  have  suggested ;  and 
he  made  use  of  the  most  cogent  and  eloquent  reasoning,  to 
induce  his  government  to  seize  the  Isthmus  of  Costa  Rica  by 
conquest  in  war,  or  to  obtain  it  by  negotiation  in  peace.  We 
presume  the  British  government  have  not  lost  sight  of  those 
representations,  nor  of  other  interesting  communications  on  the 
same  subject  which  have  been  made  to  them  by  several  intel- 
ligent individuals  who  had  resided  in  the  bay  of  Honduras. 
The  Isthmus  of  Costa  Rica  may  hereafter  become  to  the  New, 
what  the.  Isthmus  of  Suez  was  to  the  Old  World,  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  the  route  to  Asia  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Should  a  canal  be  cut  through  Costa  Rica,  of  sufficient  di» 
mensions  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  largest  vessels,  and  ports 
of  free  commerce  to  all  nations  be  established  at  the  mouths 
of  this  canal  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  there  cannol 
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be  a  doubt  that  in  less  than  a  century  this  Isthmus  would  be- 
come the  greatest  commercial  thoroughfare  in  the  world.  Let 
the  reader  cast  his  eye  upon  the  map,  and  behold  its  important 
geographical  position.  Nearly  central  as  respects  the  distance 
between  Cape  Horn  and  the  north-west  coast  of  America,—- 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  two  great  oceans,  superseding  the  neces- 
sity of  the  circuitous  and  perilous  navigation  around  Cape 
Horn, — it  appears  to  be  the  favoured  spot  destined  by  nature 
to  be  the  heart  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  most  ardent  imagination  would  fail  in  an  attempt  to 
portray  all  the  important  and  beneficial  consequences  which 
would  result  from  the  execution  of  this  work,  \^hose  magni- 
tude and  grandeur  are  worthy  the  profound  attention  of  every 
commercial  nation.  It  is  indeed  a  subject  so  deeply  and  ge- 
nerally interesting,  that  the  powerful  nations  of  the  Old  and 
those  of  the  New  World  should  discard  from  its  examination 
all  selfish  or  ambitious  considerations.  Should  the  work  be 
undertaken,  let  it  be  executed  on  a  magnificent  scale ;  and, 
when  completed,  let  it  become,  like  the  ocean,  a  highway  of 
nations,  the  enjoyment  of  which  shall  be  guarantied  by  them 
all,  and  which  shall  be  exempt  from  the  caprice  or  rcfgulations 
of  any  one  kingdom  or  state.  This  idea  may  at  first  view 
appear  as  extravagant  as  it  is  novel ;  but  we  cannot  perceive 
any  thing  in  it  that  is  not  in  unison  with  the  liberal  and  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  present  age;  and  we  feel  perfectly  assured 
that  if  it  receive  the  encouragement  and  support  of  the  nations 
of  the  Old  World,  those  who  will  hereafter  govern  in  the  New 
will  not  hesitate  in  the  relinquishment  of  a  few  leagues  of  ter* 
ritory  on  the  American  continent,  for  the  general  benefit  of 
mankind ;  and  more  especially  when  America  herself  must 
derive  permanent  and  incalculable  advantages  from  being  the 
great  channel  of  communication  between  the  Oriental  and 
Western  Wofld. 

Fourthly.  Having  thus  attempted  to  elucidate  the  extraor- 
dinary and  peculiar  advantages  which  Costa  Rica  possesses 
for  the  establishment  of  a  navigable  intercourse  between  the 
two  seas,  we  will  now  proceed  to  examine  another  position, 
which,  although  it  is  deficient  in  some  of  the  natural  advan- 
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tages  of  Costa  Rica,  still  possesses  others  of  so  important  a 
character  as  to  render  it  almost  doubtful  with  us  at  which  of 
the  two  places  the  desired  commimicatioQ  ought  first  to  be 
opened.  Were  we  to  consult  the  present  and  future  interests 
of  Mexico^  and  of  the  republic  of  the  United  States^  we  sbodd 
say  thiEit  the  Mexican  Isthmus,  or,  as  it  is  more  propoly  de- 
signated, the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec^  is  the  section  of  A 
others  on  the  American  continent,  where  the  communicadoa 
between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans  should  be  made :  bat 
as  we  are  desirous  of  seeing  the  blessings  of  commerce  eX' 
tensively  diffused  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race  gene- 
rally, and  not  of  any  nation  in  particular,  we  should  rejoice 
to  see  the  communication  between  the  two  seas  simultane- 
ously opened  at  every  place  where  it  is  practicable,  whether 
by  land  or  water,  or  by  the  latter  solely,  thereby  exciting 
emulation,  and  widening  the  range  of  commercial  enterprise. 
We  do  not  advocate  a  system  of  commercial  aggrandizement 
which  seeks  to  raise  itself  by  die  oppression  and  ruin  of  odicr 
nations,  nor  a  system  of  restrictions  at  variance  with  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  We  wish  to 
see  the  two-great  oceans  of  our  globe  brought  nearer  to  each 
other  by  canals  and  high  roads,  at  such  places  as  the  God  of 
nature  has  evidently  destined  for  channels  of  communication; 
and  that  they  should  no  longer  remain  dark  and  dreary  deserts, 
such  as  they  have  been  for  ages,  under  the  antisocial  princi- 
ples of  the  Spanish  government. 

TTie  Isthmus  of  Tchuantepec  is  comprised  in  a  tract  of  ter- 
ritory embracing  the  intendancy  of  Oaxaca  and  part  of  that  of 
Vera  Cruz.  On  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  it  extends  from 
a  place  called  Tonaki^  on  the  borders  of  Guatimala,  to  the  pro- 
vince of  La  Puebla.  On  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  rather  in  die 
great  bend  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  it  extends  from  the  bay  of 
Alvarado  to  Yucatan,  including  the  province  of  Tabasco.  The 
greatest  breadth  of  the  Isthmus,  within  those  limits,  is  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles.  The  narrowest  part  is 
between  the  port  of  Guasacualco  in  the  Gulf,  and  the  bay  of 
Tehuantepec  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  latitude  of  the  former 
is  about  IS""  30',  and  of  the  latter  about  16*"  30'.     From  the 
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summit  of  a  mountain  called  Chillilo,  or  La  Gineta,  on  a  clear 
day,  the  Adantic  and  Pacific  oceans  can  be  distinctly  seen. 
We  have  conversed  with  manj  persons  in  the  city  of  Oaxaca, 
who  had  visited  the  mountain  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enjoying 
this  interesting  spectacle ;  and  they  speak  in  the  most  raptur- 
ous strains  of  the  sublimity  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  as  well 
as  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  which  the  view  of  the  two 
oceans  presents.  A  chain  of  mountains,  which  may  be  termed 
a  continuation  of  the  Andes,  runs  through  the  centre  of  this 
Isthmus,  the  elevation  of  which  above  the  ocean  varies  from 
five  or  six  thousand  to  three  or  four  hundred  feet.  From 
some  extraordinary  convulsion  of  nature,  vast  chasms  or  ra- 
vines have  been  formed  among  those  mountains,  which  we 
shall  hereafter  speak  of,  as  it  is  by  means  of  those  fissures  that 
nature  appears  to  poitit  out  to  man  the  practicability  of  form- 
ing a  water  communication  between  the  two  seas.  During  the 
rainy  season,  these  chasms  contain  a  vast  body  of  water,  which 
seeks  its  discharge  by  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific  and  Atlan- 
tic oceans.  The  Indians  of  the  Isthmus,  particularly  those  of 
Tabasco  and  Tehuantepec,  assert  that  they  pass  with  theii* 
canoes  entirely  through  the  Isthmus.  We  endeavoured,  while 
at  Oaxaca,  to  ascertain  that  fact ;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
when  the  waters  are  at  their  height  during  the  rainy  season, 
a  canoe  may  pass,  by  the  sinuosities  of  the  ravines,  from  the 
river  Guasacnalco  to  the  rivers  Chimalapa  and  Tehuantepec* 
There  is  no  part  of  the  Mexican  kingdom  watered  by  such 
noble  rivers  as  this  Isthmus.  We  shall  merely  notice  a  few 
of  the  m6st  considerable.  Guaspala^  Tustepec^  Canas^  and 
'  several  others  with  whose  names  we  are  unacquainted,  dis* 
charge  their  waters  in  the  bay  of  Alvarado,  a  few  leagues  to 
the  south-east  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  St.  Pierre  and 
Tabasco  disembogue  near  each  other  on  the  coast  of  Tabasco. 
Those  rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  mountains  of  Oaxaca, 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Chiapa.  They  flow  through  a  country  as  fer- 
tile as  any  in  New  Spain,  abounding  in  forests  of  the  most 
valuable  timber ;  and  are  navigable  at  all  seasons  for  large 
boats,  (bongos,)  and  during  the  floods  have  water  sufficient 
fbr  the  largest  vessels.  On  these  rivers,  at  some  future  time; 
(45) 
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steam  rumgathn  may  be  made  to  afford  similar  benefits  to 
those  it  now  yields  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  mountains,  there  are  several  important 
streams  descending  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  Chimalapa  and 
Tehuantepec  discharge  into  the  bay  bearing  the  name  of  the 
latter.  The  majestic  river  Guasacuako  empties  into  the  bay 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  Mexican  Gulf.  The  sources  of  the 
three  last  named  rivers  are  within  five  leagues  of  each  otfier; 
but,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  when  the  ravines  of  the 
mountains  are  filled  with  water,  canoes  may  pass  from  the 
rivers  Chimalapa  and  Tehuantepec  to  Guasacualco.  We  will 
pot  positively  assert  that  a  navigable  canal  may  be  formed,  so 
as  to  unite  the  waters  of  these  three  rivers.  We  however 
believe  it  practicable.  The  point  will  be  decided,  when  the 
Isthmus  shall  hereafter  be  properly  surveyed.  In  the  mean- 
time,  we  will  examine  the  importance  of  the  Isthmus,  as  a 
means  of  comnfunication  between  the  Adantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  even  should  a  canal  never  be  formed. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Guasacualco,  is  the  most  spacious 
and  secure  harbour  of  any  on  the  Adantic  coast  of  Mexico. 
It  is  the  only  port  in  the  Mexican  Gulf,  where  vessels  of  war, 
and  others  of  a  large  size,  can  enter;  and  is  br  superior 
either  to  Pensacola  or  Espiritu  Santo.  There  are,  at  all  sea- 
sons, on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  port,  twenty'ttoo  feet 
water ;  and  it  is  said,  that  during  the  flood  of  the  river,  the 
bar  occasionally  shifts,  and  affords  passages  in  Jive  and  six 
fathoms  water.  Some  years  ago,  a  Spanish  ship  of  the  line, 
called  the  Asia,  crossed  the  bar  of  Guasacualco,  and  anchored 
in  the  port.  We  have  heard  of  some  ports  to  the  northward 
of  Vera  Cruz,  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  a  large  size; 
of  these,  Matagorda  has  been  stated  to  have  twenty  feet  water 
on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour:  it  is  in  latitude  28°  SC/, 
about  half-way  between  the  rivers  Sabine  and  Del  Norte.  But 
from  recent  information  which  we  have  obtained  from  the 
officers  of  the  United  States*  navy,  who  have  been  cruising  in 
that  vicinity,  we  are  induced  to  believe  that  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle safe  port  in  the  whole  range  of  the  coast  in  the  Gulf,  with 
the  exception  of  Guasacualco.    Vera  Cruz  is  little  more  than 
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an  open  roadstead;  and  during  the  northern  gales,  vessels  arc 
frequendy  driven  ashore  in  that  port.  Ships  of  war,  and  other 
large  vessels,  are  moored  by  cables  made  fast  to  rings  in  the 
walls  of  the  castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  situated  on  a  small 
island  in  the  centre  of  the  harbour ;  but  during  heavy  gales, 
they  are  even  here  exposed  to  the  danger  of  foundering. 

The  river  Guasacuako  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  largest 
size,  to  within  twelve  leagues  of  the  navigable  waters  of  Chi* 
malapa  and  Tehuantepec^  The  latter  river  admits  from  the 
Pacific  ocean  vessels  drawing  twenty  feet  water.  It  was  on 
this  river  the  celebrated  Cortez  constructed  ships,  when  he 
sent  Pedro  de  Alvarado  to  conquer  Guatimala.  No  doubt 
therefore  exists,  that  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  can  be  en- 
tered on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts,  by  the  rivers  before 
mentioned,  and  that  a  good  carnage  road  might  be  made,  of 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  leagues^  along  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains, by  which  all  species  of  merchandise  could  be  transport- 
ed with  ease,  in  a  few  hours,  from  the  navigable  waters  of  Chi- 
malapa  and  Tehuantepec,  to  those  of  Guasacualco. 

There  is  no  part  of  New  Spain  where  such  a  road  could  be 
made  with  so  much  facility ;  and  indeed,  if  on  a  topographical 
survey  of  the  Isthmus,  it  shall  be  found  practicable  to  cut  a 
canal,  there  is  no  place  where  such  an  undertaking  could  be 
accomplished  with  such  ease  as  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca. 

It  is  proper  that  we  should  here  present  the  reader  with  a 
brief  description  of  this  intendancy,  in  order  to  give  him  some 
idea  of  its  present  and  probable  future  importance. 

The  intendancy  of  Oaxaca  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north- 
east by  that  of  Vera  Cruz,  by  the  captaincy  general  of  Guatima- 
la on  the  south-east,  by  the  intendancy  of  La  Puebla  on  the 
west  and  north-west,  and  by  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  south.  In 
its  boundaries  are  comprehended  a  great  part  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  as  before  described.  It  is  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  leagues  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  about  ninety  leagues.  Notwithstanding  the  contracted 
limits  of  this  province,  and  although  not  one-eighth  of  it  is  yet 
cultivated,  it  has  a  population,  in  proportion  to  its  surface,  far 
greater  than  any  other  province  in  New  Spain.  According  to  a 
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census  taken  in  1808,  it  contained  six  htiruired  thousoTidmhabi" 
tants.  The  number  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  exceeds  er^Ai 
hundred*  We  have  visited  several  villages,  containing  six  and 
seven  thousand  inhabitants.  The  city  of  Oaxaca  (or  Anie- 
quera)  contains  about  thirty-eight  thousand  inhabitants ;  and, 
as  we  have  observed  in  a  former  chapter,  this  city  equals,  if  it 
does  not  surpass,  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  kingdom,  in  its 
beautiful  streets  and  squares,  as  well  as  in  the  splendour  of  its 
edifices*  Its  salubrity  is  unequalled  on  the  American  conti- 
nent; even  its  shores  on  the  Pacific  ocean  appear  exempted 
from  the  usual  diseases  which  afflict  die  inhabitants  of  the  At- 
lantic and  South  Sea  coasts. 

The  population  of  Tehuantepec^  which  is  situated  on  die  river, 
only  six  leagues  from  the  ocean,  and  about  the  latitude  of  16* 
30',  are  among  the  most  active  and  healthy  race  of  Indians  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  Indian  females  of  Tehuantepec  may  be 
properly  called  the  Circassians  of  Southern  America.  Their 
piercing  eyes  give  to  their  countenance  an  extraordinar}'  ani- 
mation ;  their  long  black  hair  is  neady  plaited,  and  adorned 
M'ith  combs  made  of  gold  or  tortoise  shell ;  while  the  celerity 
and  grace  of  their  movements  strike  a  stranger  widi  astonish- 
ment. They  are  very  industrious,  and  manufacture  nearly  all 
their  own  clothing.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  cleanliness, 
and  are  fond  of  badiipg.  The  Spanish  government,  during 
the  present  revolution,  have  looked  upon  these  Indians  with  a 
jealous  eye,  in  consequence  of  their  known  predilecdon  to  the 
insurgents.  The  propinquity  of  the  town  to  the  sea  coast,  and 
its  being  situated  on  a  navigable  river,  are  circumstances  that 
give  the  government  much  uneasiness,  because  they  are  aware, 
that  if  a  foreign  enemy  should  land  on  the  coast  of  Oaxaca, 
they  would  be  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Indians  of  Te- 
huantepec, and  indeed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  population  of 
the  whole  province,  as  we  have  suggested  in  a  former  part  of 
this  volume.  The  intendancy  of  Oaxaca,  therefore,  not  only  at 
present  possesses  an  immense  population,  but  is  of  the  highest 
importance  for  its  valuable  productions.  It  is  the  region  of 
New  Spain  that  appears  the  most  favourable  for  the  produc- . 
tion  of  the  important  article  of  cochineal.     In  no  other  part  of 
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Mexico  does  the  Nopal  (on  which  tree  the  cochineal  insect 
subsists)  flourish  so  well.  Its  propagation  has  been  unsuc- 
cessfully attempted  in  various  other  provinces ;  but  not  only 
do  the  climate  and  soil  appear  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  plant 
in  Oaxaca,  but  the  Indians  have,  by  a  long  course  of  habit^ 
acquired  so  much  experience  in  the  manner  of  cultivating  the 
Nopal,  and  collecting  the  insects,  as  to  preclude  all  rivalship 
in  any  of  the  other  provinces.  In  some  years  there  have  been 
produced  in  Oaxaca,  four  hundred  thousand  poupds  weight  of 
cochineal : — this  is  worth,  in  Europe,  even  during  peace,  about 
one  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  During  war,  it  has 
frequently  sold  in  England  at  twenty-five  shillings  sterling  a 
pound.  The  poor  Indian  who  boUects  this  precious  commodity, 
barters  it  for  dry  goods  to  the  Spanish  storekeepers  in  the  villa- 
ges. The  extortion  of  these  men,  together  with  the  exactions  of 
the  government  and  priesthood,  leave  to  the  Indian  a  miserable 
return  for  his  care  and  industry ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  if 
these  unjust  and  unnatural  restrictions  on  the  labour  of  the 
natives  were  removed,  the  intendancy  of  Oaxaca  would  in  a 
very  few  years  produce  above  a  million  of  pounds  of  cochineal 
per  annum. 

The  mountains  of  this  intendancy,  particularly  those  of  the 
Misteca,  are  likewise  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the 
mulberry  tree.  Many  years  ago,  the  experiment  was  made, 
and  it  succeeded  so  well  that  it  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the 
European  Spaniio'ds,  and  they  created  so  many  obstacles  to 
the  manufacturing  of  silk  in  Oaxaca,  that  the  Indians  became 
exasperated,  and  in  one  night  destroyed  every  mulberry  tree 
in  the  intendancy;  since  which  time,  no  attenfpts  have  been 
made  to  renew  its  culture. 

The  indigo,  in  the  district  of  Tehuantepec,  is  superior  in 
quality  to  that  of  Guatimala ;  but  as  there  are  no  ports  open 
to  foreign  commerce  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Tehuantepec,  nor  indeed  on  any  part  of  the 
coast  of  Oaxaca,  the  inhabitants  have  not  been  stimulated  el- 
ther  to  the  culture  of  that,  of  the  cotton  plant,  or  of  the  sugar 
cane,  except  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  their 
own  immediate  consumption. 
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In  all  the  mountainous  districts  of  Oaxaca,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  spacious  vallies*  which  are  situated  from  twenty- 
five  hundred  to  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^ 
we  find  a  soil  and  climate  at  least  equal,  if  not  superior  to  any 
on  the  globe*  There  is  not  a  single  article  raised  in  the  tem- 
perate zone  that  would  not  here  find  a  congenial  regkfL 
Wheat,  and  all  kinds  of  grain,  yield  a  return  to  the  cultivator 
equal  to  that  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Europe.  The  fruits 
and  vegetables  of  Oaxaca  are  unrivalled  for  luxuriance  and 
delicacy*  Peaches,  pears,  apricots,  and  strawberries,  are  here 
to  be  found  of  a  size  and  flavour  superior  to  those  of  the  south 
of  France ;  and  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  grape  point 
out  the  vallies  of  Oaxaca  as  the  great  future  vineyards  of  New 
Spain.  Asparagus,  artichokes,  turnips,  cabbages,  and  all  the 
various  productions  of  horticulture,  grow  to  a  size  and  per- 
fection we  have  never  beheld  elsewhere. 

To  all  these  important  natural  advantages  of  this  favoured 
country,  must  be  added  that  of  its  mineral  productions.  Some 
of  the  most  valuable  gold  mines  of  New  Spain  are  in  this  pro- 
vince; but  they  have  not  yet  been  extensively  worked,  inas- 
much as  the  attention  of  the  directors  of  the  mining  establish- 
ments in  Mexico  has  been  principally  directed  to  the  mines  of 
Guanaxuato  and  of  other  provinces,  silver  mines  being  con- 
sidered more  profitable  than  those  of  gold.  The  Indians  of 
the  upper  and  lower  M isteca,  as  well  as  those  of  the  district  of 
Tehuantepec,  collect  grains  of  gold  in  the  beds  of  the  rivulets 
that  flow  through  the  mountains,  and  larger  masses  of  gold 
have  been  found  in  Oaxaca  than  in  any  other  part  of  New 
Spain.  Indications  of  silver  ore  are  likewise  discoverable  in 
all  the  mountainous  districts,  but  as  yet  scarcely  any  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  them.  In  fact,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  this  province  abounds  in  all  the  precious  minerals ;  and 
when  the  use  of  machinery  shall  be  introduced,  and  the  re- 
strictions on  human  industry  and  enterprise  be  removed,  this 
province  will  yield  as  much  gold  and  silver  as  any  other  in 
America.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  likewise,  that  copper  and 
iron  ore  have  been  found  in  diiFerent  parts  of  Oaxaca.  In  the 
village  of  TanhuHlarij  there  is  a  large  piece  of  metal,  which 
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the  blacksmiths  of  the  place  use  as  an  anvil.  It  was  found  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  near  the  village.  It  is  of  an  extraordinary 
weight  for  its  dimensions.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  fuse  it,  but  it  has  resisted  the  most  intense  heat.* 

From  the  preceding  outline  of  the  great  resources  of  this 
province,  including  its  dense  population,  it  will  be  evident  to 
the  reader,  that  to  make  a  carriage  road  of  fourteen,  or  even 
(should  it  be  necessary)  of  twenty  leagues,  over  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  so  as  to  form  a  rapid  communication  from 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  Chimalapa  and  Tehuantepec  to  the 
Guasacualco,  or  to  cut  a  canal  through  such  parts  of  the  Isth- 
mus as  an  accurate  survey  shall  show  to  be  fittest  for  the  pur- 
pose, are  operations  which  could  be  performed  with  the  great- 
est facility  by  the  inhabitants  of  Oaxaca. 

The  idea  of  such  an  undertaking  has  long  been  familiar  to 
several  enlightened  men  of  Oaxaca.  So  early  as  the  year  1 745, 
a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  signed  by 
several  distinguished  Creoles,  praying  him  to  represent  to  the 
court  of  Spain  the  immense  benefits  that  would  arise  to  the 
kingdom,  from  making  Guasacualco  a  port  of  entry,  and  the 
great  depot  of  commerce,  instead  of  the  port  and  city  of  Vera 
Cruz.  A  copy  of  this  interesting  document  was  put  into  our 
hands,  while  in  the  cit}*^  of  Oaxaca,  in  the  year  1816,  and  we 
were  forcibly  struck  with  the  importance  of  the  facts  noticed 
therein.  It  displays  an  intelligence,  a  foresight,  and  a  spirit  of 
liberality,  such  as  Qould  scarcely  have  been  expected,  in  those 
days,  from  men  reared  amidst  that  political  and  commercial 
darkness  in  which  Spain  enveloped  her  dominions.  After 
giving  a  topographical  description  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec, and  expatiating  on  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  the  coun- 

*  We  feel  great  hesUation  in  adding,  that  this  mass  of  metal  is  platina, 
although  it  is  so  named  in  some  manuscript  notes  upon  the  intendancy  of 
Oaxaca,  at  present  in  our  possession,  by  Teran  and  Bustamante,  names  with 
which  our  readers  are  familiar.  Beside  their  being  men  of  general  informa* 
tion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  add,  that  Bustamante  was  at  one  time  con- 
nected with  the  School  of  Mines  in  Mexico.  We  at  least  learn,  from-  their 
so  terming  it,  that  it  is  a  very  general  belief  that  the  mass  is  platina.  The 
mineralogist  will,  of  course,  immediately  pronounce  it  to  be  impossible, — 
and  we  are  content. 
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try,  the  memorialists  explicitly  declare  that  a  canal  can  be  cut, 
so  as  to  unite  the  waters  of  the  rivers  before  mentioned;  and 
they  likewise  state,  that  should  political  reasons  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  proposed  canal,  at  all  events  a  g;reat  road 
mig^t  be  made  across  the  ridge,  by  means  of  which  property 
could  be  transported  in  carriages  at  a  moderate  expense.  The 
memorialists  then  proceed  to  unfold  the  great  advantages  that 
would  result  to  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  by  opening  a  traffic 
between  Manilla  and  the  coast  of  Oaxaca,  instead  of  the  trade 
being  restricted  (as  it  still  is)  to  the  port  of  Acapulco.  The 
superior  advantages  of  the  port  and  harbour  of  Guasacualco 
over  that  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  number  of  valuable  ports  on 
the  coast  of  Oaxaca,  are  then  noticed ;  and  of  the  latter  they 
particularly  mention  TehtcantepeCj  San  Diego^  Santa  Cruz  de 
GuatukOj  CacalutlOf  San  Augustin^  Puerto  de  los  Angeles^  £*- 
€ondidOj  (hidden  port,)  and  the  ensanada  or  bay  of  Mazuntla. 
The  port  of  Escondido  has  a  narrow  but  excellent  entrance, 
which  is  only  discovered  upon  a  very  near  approach  to  the 
coast;  but  it  is  as  spacious  as  Acapulco,  and  would  afford 
perfectly  secure  moorings  for  hundreds  of  vessels.  It  could 
easily  be  fortified  so  as  to  render  it  impregnable  to  external 
attacks.  The  port  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Guatulco  is  likewise  equal 
to  any  on  the  Pacific  shore,  and  is  situated  only  thirty-five 
leagues  south  of  the  city  of  Oaxaca. 

The  whole  of  the  memoir  alluded  to  is  full  of  interesting 
information  and  luminous  arguments,  and  would  have  excited 
the  profound  attention  of  any  other  government  than  that  of 
Spain.  The  merchants  of  Vera  Cruz  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
memorial,  than  they  adopted  every  possible  measure  to  pre- 
vent its  even  reaching  Madrid ;  but  nevertheless  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  court.  The  Cadiz  monopolists,  and  the  Philip- 
pine company,  viewed  with  great  alarm  a  project  that  threat- 
ened to  divert  the  trade  out  of  its  ordinary  channels.  The 
mercantile  establishments  they  had  already  fixed  at  Acapulco 
and  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  expensive  edifices  they  had  erected  at 
those  places,  would  become  valueless  in  proportion  as  this 
should  be  effected.  These  parties,  therefore,  and  their  agents 
in  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco,  put  in  action  every  eivgine  of  in- 
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trigue,  in  order  to  defeat  the  wishes  of  the  Oaxaca  memorial- 
ists. The  memorial  was  placed  -among  the  secret  royal  ar- 
chives at  Madrid,  that  is,  it  was  laid  on  the  shelf  of  oblivion; 
and  the  only  notice  that  was  ever  bestowed  on  it  was  by  an 
order  from  the  court,  prohibiting  the  parties  from  ever  again 
reviving  the  subject^  under  pain  of  the  royal  displeasure;  and 
severely  reprimanding,  or  stigmatizing,  the  Oaxaca  memo- 
rialists, as  audacious  innovators  of  the  established  regulations 
and  commerce  of  the  kingdom. 

The  only  viceroys  who  have  displayed  liberal  sentiments, 
or  shown  the  least  regard  for  the  internal  improvement  of 
New  Spain,  and  the  establishment  on  liberal  principles  of  the 
internal  and  external  commerce  of  the  country,  were  the  count 
of  Revillagigedo  and  Don  JosS  Iturrigaray.  Both  of  those 
viceroys  were  men  of  enlarged  minds,  who  viewed  with  dis- 
gust the  unnatural  and  impolitic  regulations  imposed  by  Spain 
upon  her  colonies.  During  their  administration,  they  made 
some  important  improvements  in  Mexico,  The  formatioa  of 
a  canal  to  unite  the  waters  of  Guasacualco  with  those  of  Chi- 
malapa  and  Tehuantepcc,  was  a  favourite  project  with  both ; 
and  convinced  of  its  practicability,  they  made  urgent  repre- 
sentations to  the  court  of  Madrid,  to  induce  it  to  sanction  the 
undertaking.  Their  applications  were  of  no  avail,  and  in  the 
end,  they  both  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  cabinet  of  Ma- 
drid. The  character  and  fate  of  the  noble-minded  Iturrigaray 
have  been  noticed  in  our  first  chapter  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Revolution. 

Having  shown  the  practicability  and  facility  of  opening  a 
communication,  either  by  a  navigable  canal  or  by  a  land  and 
water  conveyance,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepcc,  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  we  will  now  proceed  to  draw 
an  outline  of  the  great  advantages  to  the  commercial  world  in 
general,  and  particularly  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico^  Guati^ 
mala  J  and  the  United  States^  that  will  flow  from  such  a  com- 
munication. It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  following  ob- 
servations are  founded  upon  our  conviction  that  New  Spain 
will  become  independent  on  European  control.  At  what  pe- 
riod this  great  event  will  be  accomplished,  we  will  not  venture 
(46) 
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to  predict ;  but  we  may  express  a  belief  that  it  will  take  place 
in  a  very  few  years. 

In  viewing  the  map  of  the  American  continent,  we  perceive 
that  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and  the  Isthmus  of  Costa 
Rica  are  the  two  great  points  at  which  to  concentrate  die  com- 
merce of  the  New  World,  and  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  be- 
tween it  and  the  Old  World.  It  is  immaterial  at  which  <rf 
those  two  points  the  communication  be  first  opened;  it  matters 
not  which  of  them  will  become, the  more  important.  If  both 
communications  be  simultaneously  opened,  we  conceive  there 
will  be  no  want  of  commerce  to  render  the  districts  through 
which  they  will  pass  flourishing  in  the  highest  degree. 

The  Isthmus  of  Costa  Rica  will  be  tHe  proper  and  natural 
route  for  part  of  the  commerce  of  Guatimala,  Peru,  and  Chili, 
The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  will  be  the  route  for  the  com,- 
merce  of  the  vast  range  of  coast  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  stretch- 
ing from  Guatimala  to  the  north-west  extremities  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent.  The  advantages  which  this  last  named  Isth- 
mus enjoys,  by  being  in  the  heart  of  a  thickly  setded,  rich, 
and  healthy  country,  have  been  already  described;  and  its 
proximity  to  the  United  States  renders  it,  in  our  estimation, 
the  most  important  spot  at  which  to  perfect  the  first  commu- 
nication between  the  two  oceans. 

Tehuantepec  oq  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  Guasacualco  on  the 
Atlantic,  ought  to  be  declared  fr^e  ports  for  the  commerce  of 
all  nations.  Property  passing  by  this  route  should  pay  only 
a  toll  or  trifling  duty,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  canal  or 
the  road  in  a  constant  state  of  good  order.  We  have  stated 
that  large  vessels  can  enter  the  rivers  Tehuantepec  and  Gua- 
sacualco, and  ascend  the  same  to  within  about  fourteen  leagues 
of  each  other.  We  have  shown  that  a  good  carriage  road 
could  be  promptly  made,  so  as  to  transpoit  property  of  every 
kind  to  and  from  the  respective  rivers.  Making,  therefore, 
large  allowances  for  unexpected  obstacles,  we  think  that  by 
this  route  cargoes  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  could  be  trans- 
ported from  one  ocean  to  the  other,  tn  less  than  six  days. 
The  productions  of  Guatimala,  of  Oaxaca,  of  La  Puebla»  of 
Mexico,  of  Valladolid,  and  of  Guadalaxara,  instead  of  being 
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.conveyed,  as  they  are  at  present,  an  immense  distance  by  land 
to  Vera  Cruz,  would  be  carried  to  the  ports  of  those  provinces 
on  the  Pacific  eoast^  and  embarked  for  Tehuantepec,  thence 
pass  over  to  Guasacualco,  and  from  the  latter  be  embarked  for 
Europe,  the  United  States,  or  elsewhere.  The  future  pro- 
ducts of  the  great  province  of  Sinaloa,  of  Old  and  New  Cali- 
fornia, and  of  all  .the  north-west  regions  of  America,  could  be 
brought  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  The  fabrics  of 
Europe  and  of  the  United  States  could  be  carried  to  Guasa- 
cualco, passed  over  to  Tehuantepec,  and  thence  be  circulated 
through  the  vast  regions  we  have  just  mentioned.  The  pro- 
ducts of 'China  and  of  the  East  Indies  k would  likewise  be 
brought  to  this  Isthmus,  dispersed  over  Guatimala,  Oaxaca, 
and  all  the  eastern  sections  of  the  Mexican  empire  adjacent 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  be  carried  with  rapidity  to  the 
river  Mississippi,  to  Florida,  and  indeed  to  all  parts  of  the 
Uni&d  States,  and  to  Europe. 

The  intercourse  between  die  United  States  and  its  territory 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  would  be  carried  on  with 
safety  and  rapidity  by  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  instead 
of  by  the  present  tedious  and  perilous  route  around  Cape 
Horn:  and  steam  navigation  might  be  introduced  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  so  as  to  effect  an  entire  revolution,  in  the  present  com- 
merce of  the  whole  Southern  Sea.  It  is  not  only  along  the 
vast  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  from  Valparaiso  to  Columbia 
river,  that  steam  vessels  could  be  used,  so  as  to  triumph  over 
the  obstacles  which  have  hitherto  impeded  the  navigation  of 
diose  seas,  but  we  perceive  no  difficulty  to  the  traversing  of 
the  whole  Southern  ocean  in  steam  vessels.  The*  voyage 
from  Manilla  to  Acapulco  has  frequendy  been  made,  by  dull- 
sailing  Spanish  ships,  in  seventy-Jive  days.  At  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  it  has  been  performed  by  vessels  whose  top-gallant 
sails  were  not  once  taken  in  during  the  voyage.  Violent 
storms  are  seldom  experienced  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  excepting 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Horn  and  in  the  high  latitudes  to  the 
north-west.  Such  a  vessel  as  the  steam-ship  Fulton  could 
perform  a  voyage  between  Oaxaca  and  China,  with  infinitely 
less  sea  risk  than  attends  the  voyages  she  is  now  performing 
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between  New  York,  Havana,  and  New  Orleans.  A  steam 
vessel  could  perform  the  voyage  from  Tehuantepec  to  Cbina, 
in  from  fifty  to  sixty  days;  and  indeed,  ^^stt,  we  to  calculate 
on  the  favourable  winds  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  united 
to  the  power  of  steam,  it  can  be  proved  that  it  is  practicable 
to  perform  the  voyage  between  Oaxaca  and  Canton  in  l^s  than 
fifty  days.  We  forbear  dilating  on  the  importance  of  this  in- 
valuable art  to  the  commerce  of  the  Southern  ocean,  lest  some 
of  our  readers  should  deem  our  sketch  an  enthusiastic  flight 
of  fancy :  but  to  those  who  are  conversant  with  steam  navi* 
gation,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  wonders  it  has  already 
performed  in  the  internal  navigation  of  our  country,  who  have 
examined  the  structure  of  the  steam-ship  Fulton,  and  who 
have  marked  the  improvements  that  are  yearly  adding  strength 
to  the  power  of  steam,  our  expectations  will  not  appear  too 
sanguine* 

From  the  river  Mississippi,  a  steam  vessel  could  with  ease 
perform  a  voyage  to  the  port  of  Guasacualco  in  six  days. 
Allowing  seven  days  for  the  transportation  of  property  across 
the  Isthmus,  2XiAfifly  for  the  voyage  to  China,  it  will  be  seea 
that  by  steam  navigation  a  voyage  could  be  performed  from, 
the  United  States  to  China  in  sixty^three  days.  This  will  be 
more  clearly  evinced,  by  the  actual  computation  of  the  dis- 
tances :— 

StatuUwdk9, 

^    The  oriljftaryrotiftf  from  Hiiladelphia  to  Canton,        -        -        1€^150 
By  9tectm  bvat  nandgtition  and  conveyance  through  the  Itthmus 
of  Oaxaca,  from  and  to  the  same  places:— 

From  Philadelphia  to  Guasacualco,        -       -       3,100 
Passage  over  to  Tehuantepec,  by  land  and  water,       120 
From  Tehuantepec,  by  the  islands  lying  nearly  in 
the  direct  course,  to  Canton,-— 

To  the  Sandwich  islands,     .     •     .     3,835 
Ladrone       do.    -     -     -     •    3,900 

Canton, 2,080 

9,815 

12,035 

Actual  dkitance  saved, 4^115 
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Statute  faik9. 
From  Philadelphia  to  Columbia  river^  by  the  usual  route  of 

Cape  Horn, 18,261 

From  the  same  to  the' same,  by  the  propoted route.' — 

To  Guasacualco,  and  overland,      .     •     .     •     2,220 
From  Tehuantepec  to  the  Colombia,     ...    2,760 

: 4»980 

Actual  distance  savedt 13,28t 

t  ^—^^^ 

\J!nie  preceding  caladationt  vere  fiarrdthed  by  Mr,  Me1Uh,1 

We  calculate,  likewise,  that  steam  vessels  could  perform  die 
voyage  from  ColumbiaViver  to  Tehuantepec,  in  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  days,  more  especially  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  proper  seasons.  Along  the  whole  range  of  the  Mexicav 
and  Califomian  coasts,  there  are  safe  and  convenient  harbours, 
which  would  afford  refreshments,  and  shelter  from  storms*. 
It  is  true  that  this  immense  extent  of  territory  is  at  present 
thinly  settled,  and  that  the  wretche'd  inhabitants,  by  the  bar- 
barous policy  of  the  Spanish  government,  have  been  excluded 
from  all  intercourse  widi  the  civilized  world.  The  whole  of 
the  country  adjacent  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  with  its  noble  rivers 
and  fertile  soil,  is  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  at  the  period  of 
its  discovery  by  the  Spaniards.  The  only  ports  on  the  Mexi- 
can coast  that  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  any  trade,  are 
San  Bias  and  Acapulco ;  but  even  this  trade  was  so  complete 
a  monopoly,  and  encumbered  by  so  many  restrictions,  that  it 
scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  commerce,  and  was  of  compa- 
ratively litde  utility  to  the  inhabitants  in  general.  The  west- 
em  sections  of  Mexico  have  been  supplied  almost  exclusively 
with  articles  carried  by  land  from  Vera  Cruz,  The  impost 
charges  at  that  place,  the  enormous  expense  of  land  carriage 
over  such  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  and  the  numberless  exac- 
tions on  the  route,  increased  the  price  of  foreign  merchandise 
to  foiu*  or  five  times  its  original  cost;  whereas,  had  the  articles 
been  landed  at  Guasacualco,  conveyed  across  the  Isthmus, 
and  thence  transported  by  water  to  the  fine  bays  and  rivers 
along  the  coast,  the  expense  would  have  been  trifling,  and  the 
route  performed  in  one-third  of  the  time  that  was  occupied  ia 
transporting  them  by  land. 
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When  those  restrictions  shall  be  removed  under  which  tibe 
Mexican  people  have  so  long  suffered,  that  is,  when  thdr 
country  shall  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  control  of  Spain,— 
when  human  industry  shall  be  allowed  the  scope  which  reason 
and  nature  dictate, — and  when  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  shall 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  an  unshackled  traffic  with  all  nations, 
how  extraordinary  will  be  the  change  in  their  condition !  Not 
only  will  the  beautiful  intendancies  of  Guadalaxara,  Vallado- 
lid.  La  Puebla,  Mexico,  Oaxaca,  and  Vera  Cruz,  become  the 
regions  of  comfort  and  opulence,  but  all  the  internal  provinces, 
and  even  Old  and  New  California,  will  soon  become  flourish- 
ing and  populous  countries.  Let  the  reader  cast  his  eye  upon 
the  map,  and  behold  the  position  of  the  great  provinces  of 
Sonora^  Sinaloa^  and  Biscay ^  adjacent  to  the  Gulf  of  Califoniia; 
let  him  trace  the  route  of  the  river  Colorado^  from  its  source 
to  its  discharge  in  the  Califomian  Gulf;  and  view  the  noble 
rivers  of  Tinpanogos^  Buenaventura^  and  Fe&pe^  discharging 
dieir  waters  on  the  coast  of  New  California ;  let  him  then 
anticipate  the  future  importance  of  this  country,  when  a  go- 
vernment made  by  and  for  the  people  shall  there  be  establish* 
ed.  The  country  through  which  those  rivers  flow,  and  the 
coasts  of  both  the  Califomias,  have  remained  a  desert,  not 
because  the  soil  and  climate  are,  as  some  writers  have  repre- 
sented, unfavourable  to  the  residence  of  man,  but  because  the 
Spanish  government  had  studiously  barred  the  door  to  their 
setdement  and  improvement. 

We  have  perused  some  interesting  manuscripts  respecting 
the  Califomias,  and  the  provinces  of  Sinaloa  and  Sonora;  one 
in  particular,  written  by  Padre  Garcia^  who  travelled  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Colorado  to  its  source,  a  distance  of  more  dum 
six  hundred  miles.  We  have  read  others,  written  by  the  friars 
who  resided  at  the  different  missionary  establishments  on  the 
coast  of  California.  They  represent  a  very  small  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Old  California  as  being  a  rocky  and  steril  coun- 
try: but  all  New  California,  nearly  up  to  the  Columbia  river, 
and  all  the  interior  of  the  province  of  Sonora,  they  extxA  for 
its  fertility  of  soil  and  purity  of  climate. 
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It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  remark,  that  about  eight  years 
fiince,  we  met  with  a  Russian  gentleman,  who  had  visited 
Monterey,  on  the  coast  of  California,  and  who  was  in  posses- 
sion of  a  great  stock  of  valuable  information  respecting  those 
countries.  He  spoke  in  the  most  favourable  terms  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  represented  the  soil  to  be  excellent*  We  have  litde 
doubt  but  that  the  journal  of  this  Russian  was  laid  before  his 
government  j  and  it  may  have  giv^n  rise  to  those  projects  of  the 
Russian  cabinet  which  have  been  recendy  spoken  of.  It  has 
been  rumoured,  that  a  secret  treaty  was  actually  entered  into 
between  Ferdinand  VII.  and  the  emperor  of  Russia,  by  which 
the  former  transferred  to  the  latter  a  considerable  part  of  New 
California;  but,  owing  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  government 
of  Great  Britain,  upon  receiving  information  of  such  treaty, 
the  court  of  Madrid  have  never  openly  avowed  it,  nor  carried 
it  into  effect.  Whatever  credence  may  be  given  to  this  report, 
we  know  that  the  Russians,  in  pursuance  of  their  system  of 
advancing  their  power  wherever  a  foothold  can  be  gained, 
have  planted  their  banners  on  several  parts  of  the  American 
continent*  Their  setdements  commence  at  the  island  of  Kodia, 
in  57i**  north  latitude,  and  152i°  west  longitude.  They  occu- 
py an  important  position  in  Norfolk  Sound,  in  57^  north  lati- 
itude,  and  135**  west  longitude,  where  they  have  a  strong  fort, 
mounting  upwards  of  one  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  cannon ; 
and  in  the  year  1813,  diey  had  descended  as  far  south  as  38}*^ 
north  latitude,  and  setded  at  Badoga,  distant  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  northernmost  Spanish  settlement  in  California. 
Let  the  Russian  imperial  flag  be  planted  on  the  American 
continent  by  force  or  by  negotiation,  it  will  be  better  for  man- 
kind than  that  the  country  should  remain  a  desert  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain.  Whether  Russians,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  Mexicans,  shall  predominate  among  the  setders 
along  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  is  a  point  that  can  only 
be  determined  by  time;  but  in  proportion  as  the  whole  coast 
shall  become  thickly  settled^  will  the  importance  of  the  Isth- 
mus of  Tehuantepec  be  augmented,  because  it  must  eventually 
be  the  great  channel  of  communication  between  Europe,  the 
United  States,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  America. 
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The  fine  rivers  we  have  before  mentioned  have  their  sources 
on  the  confines,  and  some  of  them  widiin  the  limits,  of  die 
United  States.  The  whole  of  the  region  lying  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  or  Nordiem  Andes,  abounds  in  excdlent , 
streams,  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Pacific,  along 
the  coast,  or  in  the  Gulf,  of  California ;  and  consequendy,  in 
proportion  as  the  interior  of  that  vast  country  shall  become 
setded,  so  will  its  intercourse  with  the  civilized  worid,  bj 
the  route  of  Tehuantepec,  gradually  become  more  important 
In  fact,  it  is  impossible  for  the  imagination  to  form  any 
proper  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  commerce  that  wifl 
pass  through  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  when  Mexico  and 
South  America  shall  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberal  govern- 
ments. 

The  Mexican  dominions  alone  are  capable  of  yielding  sub- 
sistence and  comfort  to  more  than  treble  the  present  popu- 
lation of  all  Spanish  America.  The  rapid  progress  of  the 
United  States  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation in  new  countries  blessed  by  liberal  governments.  The 
calculations  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson  have  been  fully  realized. 
We  more  than  double  our  population  every  twenty-two  years ; 
an  increase  which,  regulated  by  the  laws  of  population,  will 
continue  until  the  surface  of  our  territory  shall  become  as  ge- 
nerally cultivated,  and  as  thickly  inhabited,  as  that  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  Give  to  Mexico  the  advantages  of  a  good  govern- 
ment, open  her  ports  to  the  commerce  of  the  globe,  encourage 
emigration  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and,  in  fine,  let  her 
pursue  the  course  marked  out  for  her  by  reason  and  nature, 
and  she  will  sogn  become  as  flourishing^s  any  part  of  the  New 
World.  We  have  before  remarked  the  great  physical  advan- 
tages possessed  by  Mexico,  as  respects  the  climate  and  soil; 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  part  of  our  globe  capa- 
ble of  sustaining  a  greater  population  upon  the  same  space  of 
territory.  We  therefore  do  not  doubt,  that  from  the  day  that 
Mexico  takes  her  rank  among  th<;  nations  of  the  earth  as  an 
independent  power,  governed  by  wise  and  liberal  institutions, 
she  will  continue  to  double  her  numbers  every  twenty-two 
years,  until  the  whole  of  her  vast  regions  be  CQvered  with 
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inhabitants.    Let  us  calculate  her  probable  population,  a  cen- 
tury hence.    Fixing  on  die  year  1825,  as  the  epoch  of  the 
commencement  of  her  independence,  and  supposing  her  popu- 
lation at  that  time  to  be  -  7,000,000 
In  1847,  it  will  be    14,000,000 

1869,  28,000,000 

1891,  56,000,000 

1913,  112,000,000 

We  are  aware  that  such  calculations  would  have  been  deemed 
visionary,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago ;  and  diat  even  at  present 
their  accuracy  may  be  doubted  by  many  of  our  readers :  but 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  noted  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  our  own  country,  and  have  reflected  on  the  happy 
and  important  influence  of  liberal  civil  institutions,  we  feel 
assured  our  estimations  will  not  excite  surprise  nor  incredulity* 
Several  enlightened  writers  of  the  present  day,  and,  among 
others,  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  admit  the  correctness  of  this  rate 
of  increase. 

Every  successive  census  of  die  United  States  displays  an 
increase  greater  than  the  calculation  alluded  to.  If,  then,  by 
Ais  ratio,  our  covmtry,  a  century  hence,  shall  contain  one  hurt" 
dred  and  forty  mtUtons^  and  Mexico  one  hundred  and  twelve 
miUions,  of  persons,  how  deeply  important  will  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec  become  to  diose  two  nations !  To  Mexico, 
tn  particular,  this  Isthmus  is  the  great  bridge  that  unites  her 
northern  and  southern  with  her  eastern  and  western  sections. 
To  the  United  States,  it  is  not  only  of  high  importance  as 
respects  die  possessions  of  the  republic  on  the  north-west  coast, 
and  the  great  share  of  the  carrying  trade  that  will  be  secured 
to  our  citizens  by  their  enterprise  and  the  superior  advantages 
derived  from  their  proximity  to  the  Mexican  Gulf,  but  because 
the  maritime  superiority  of  the  New  World  appears  destined 
to  remain  with  the  United  States.  The  vast  extent  of  our 
coast  from  Passamaquoddy  to  the  river  Sabine,  die  immense 
internal  navigation  of  our  great  rivers,  and  our  fisheries,  will 
ere  long  employ  a  greater  number  of  individuals  dian  are  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuits  of  navigation  in  all  Europe.  In  the 
event  of  the  United  States  being  engaged  in  any  fiiture  war, 
(47) 
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that  is  popular,  (and  in  no  other  do  wc  hope  they  will  cvet  be 
engaged)  there  can  be  procured  a  sufficient  number  of  seamen, 
from  the  great  sources  just  mentioned,  to  man  a  fleet  eqoal  to 
that  of  any  nation  in  Europe.  We  therefore  will  not  only  be 
capable  of  protecting  our  futore  commerce  along  our  coasts, 
but  also  of  extending  that  protection  to  whatever  place  our 
enterprise  and  interests  may  carry  our  flag.  At  a  distant  pe- 
riod, it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  great  states  in  Soudi 
America  may  possess  a  respectable  marine,  but  none  that  will 
ever  vie  in  strength  with  the  navies  of  the  United  States* 
Mexico  can  never  become  a  great  maritime  power.  Although 
her  rivers  are  numerous,  and  several  of  them  flow  through  an 
immense  extent  of  territory,  yet,  from  the  great  elevation  ai 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  country,  these  rivers  are  not  navi- 
gable, except  for  boats  of  small  burthen,  to  any  great  distance 
from  the  ocean,  and  consequently  the  internal  navigation  will 
never  employ  a  considerable  number  of  people.  On  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  Mexico  has  some  excellent  harbours,  and 
it  is  possible  that  at  some  future  period  she  may  have  a  naval 
force  of  some  importance  in  those  seas.  But  along  the  coast 
in  the  Mexican  Gulf,  the  port  of  Guasacualco  is  die  only  one 
suitable  for  naval  arsenals,  or  that  would  afford  security  to 
vessels  of  war.  We  have  before  noticed  the  objections  to  the 
port  of  Vera  Cruz ;  and  all  the  others,  from  Alvarado  to  the 
Sabine,  are  difficult  of  entrance,  and  obstructed  by  bars.  The 
whole  coast  of  Yucatan  is  likewise  without  a  single  port  capa- 
ble of  admitting  large  vessels.  It  is  therefore  obvious,  from 
these  important  obstacles,  that  Mexico  can  never  become  a 
maritime  rival  of  the  United  States  in  the  Mexican  Gulf;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  her  future  commerce  therein 
must  be  under  die  protection  and  control  of  d>e  latter;  and 
consequendy,  it  must  always  be  of  deep  importance  to  Mexi- 
co, to  cultivate  the  amity  of,  and  to  seek  a  political  alliance 
with,  the  United  States.  The  expediency  of  this  friendly  and 
political  bond  will  be  further  evident, t^n  viewing  the  map  of 
the  two  countries.  In  examining  the  delineation  of  the  widest 
part  of  the  continent,  from  Monterey,  on  the  coast  of  New 
California,  to  the  town  of  St.  Louis,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
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Mississippi  and  Missouri,  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  a  direct  line,  we  are  struck  with  admiration  at 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  nature  has  provided,  by  means  of 
water  communications  in  every  direction,  for  the  intercourse 
of  the  future  inhabitants  of  those  vast  regiofts. 

Our  topographical  knowledge  of  that  section  of  America  is 
yet  imperfect ;  but  we  know  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  great  advantages  that  must  be  reciprocally 
enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
when  an  unrestrained  intercourse  shall  be  permitted  between 
them,  and  when  the  productions  of  industry  shall  be  inter- 
changed, through  the  medium  of  internal  navigation^  between 
the  two  nations.  The  important  river  Del  Norte  has  its 
sources  in  New  Mexico,  not  far  distant  from  the  heads  of  the 
rivers  which  flow  to  the  Pacific  ocean;  and  empties  into  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  about  25^  50'  north  latitude.  Descending 
through  a  mountainous  codntry,  it  is  in  many  places  extremely 
rapid,  and  hence  it  is  usually  called  El  Rio  Bravo;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  navigable  for  boats  from  its  mouth  nearly  to  its 
source.  The^  Red  River ^  and  the  Arkansa^  have  their  heads 
near  the  source  of  Del  Norte.  In  the  course  of  these  rivers 
to  the  Mississippi,  they  receive  the  tribute  of  innumerable 
smaller  streams.  The  Kanzas,  and  the  Piatt e^  which  empty 
into  the  Missouri,  have  their  origin  in  the  same  mountains 
that  give  birth  to  Del  Norte.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
country,  whether  among  its  lofty  mountains  or  extensive  prai- 
ries, the  traveller  can  scarcely  proceed  five  leagues,  without 
meeting  a  stream  capable  of  boat  navigation.  The  navigation 
of  the  Mexican  rivers,  for  the  reasons  we  have  before  assign- 
ed, will  never  employ  large  vessels :  they  will,  however,  greatly 
facilitate  the  intercourse  between  the  respective  interior  pro- 
vinces. But  the  great  rivers  that  discharge  themselves  into 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  some  of  which  we  have  named, 
are  destined  to  afford  employment  to  many  hundred  thousands 
of  persons,  in  vessels  of  all  sizes. 

When  we  reflect  that  the  great  country  we  have  thus  briefly 
glanced  at,  is  throughout  its  whole  extent  susceptible  of  high 
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cultivation,  the  greater  part  of  it  enjoying  a  climate  equal  to 
any  on  earth,  it  is  not  within  the  reach  of  the  most  ardem  fmcj 
to  draw  a  sketch  of  its  future  importance ;  nor  can  we  form  an 
estimate,  with  strict  accuracy,  of  the  millions  of  human  beings 
which  at  some  future  day  are  to  find  subsistence  and  comfort 
in  those  regions.  The  population  of  the  United  States  is  ra- 
pidly rolling  towards  the  Mexican  settlements.  Already  have 
the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  the  Arkansa,  and  the  Missouri, 
become  the  residence  of  American  citizens.  The  arts,  the 
sciences,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the  blessings  of 
rational  liberty,  are  spreading  in  that  direction.  Territorial 
limits  present  but  feeble  barriers  against  the  diffusion  of  light 
and  knowledge.  Their  progress  cannot  be  impeded  by  edicts 
of  the  present  or  of  any  future  government  in  Mexico.  The 
Mexican  on  one  bank  of  a  river,  living  in  wretchedness  and 
smarting  under  oppression,  cannot  long  remain  Uind  and  in- 
sensible to  the  advantages  and  happiness  of  the  citizens  of  die 
United  States  on  the  opposite  bank. 

From  this  brief  oudine  of  the  topography  of  Mexico  and  die 
adjoining  territory  of  the  United  States,  some  faint  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  vast  internal  commerce  that  is  to  take  place 
between  the  two  nations,  as  population  shall  increase,  and  re- 
strictions upon  their  intercourse  be  removed.  How  many  arti- 
cles will  be  raised  from  the  soil  of  the  two  countries,  that  are 
at  present  scarcely  thought  of!  How  many  manufactories 
will  be  established,  in  regions  calculated  to  produce  all  the 
raw  materials  for  the  mechanic  and  artist !  Is  it  because  die 
two  countries  may  cultivate  the  same  products,  and  establish 
the  same  kind  of  manufactories,  that  some  writers  have  broach- 
ed the  opinion  that  the  future  commerce  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  will  be  unimportant  ?  Mig^t  they  not  as 
well  argue,  that  because  wheat  is  raised  in  Kentucky,  it  is  in- 
jurious to  the  culture  of  that  article  in  Pennsylvania  i  or  that 
because  certain  manufactories  are  established  at  Pittsburg, 
they  are  rivals  to  those  of  the  same  class  at  Boston  i  Do  we 
not  see,  that  in  proportion  as  population  s|M:eads  over  a  coun- 
try, the  consumption  of  the  products  of  the  soil  is  augmented^ 
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and  that  human  industry  receives  a  new  stimuhls  from  a  thou<- 
sand  artificial  wants  that  are  created  in  society  as  they  increase 
in  numbers  and  opulence  ? 

Is  it  possible,  that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  we  have  heard 
the  ambassador  of  a  civilized  nation  stating  in  a  formal  diplo- 
matic communication  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  ought  to  oppose  the  extension  of  the  blessings  of 
freedom  and  commerce  to  Mexico,  because  wheat,  and  other 
staples  of  the  United  States  could  be  raised  with  greater  faci- 
lity in  that  country,  and  because  its  superior  climate  would 
invite  the  emigration  of  our  citizens,  and  thereby  diminish 
our  strength  ?  These  were  the  sentiments,  openly  and  official- 
ly avowed,  of  the  Chevalier  Onis.  He  did  not  scruple  to  re- 
commend these  abominable  and  antisocial  principles  to  the 
Berious  consideration  of  our  cabinet ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary  and  disgraceful,  the  same  doctrine  has  found 
abettors  in  some  American  writers,  who  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  independence  of  Mexico  wotiU  be  injurious  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States. 

We  humbly  conceive  that  the  sketch  we  have  given  of  the 
advantages  which  our  country  will  derive  from  Mexico's  bcr 
ing  under  a  liberal  government,  is  a  mode  of  refutation  to  the 
principles  advanced  by  the  Chevalier  Onis  and  his  partisans, 
as  unanswerable  as  it  must  be  grateful  to  every  American  citi- 
zen, who  feels,  as  we  do,  the  absurdity  and  iniquity  of  sacri- 
ficing the  happiness  of  millions  of  the  human  race,  at  the 
shrine  of  political  ambition  and  mercantile  calculation.  We 
conceive  that  the  independence  of  Mexico  will  be  an  event 
next  in  importance,  to  the  whole  civilized  world,  to  that  of  the 
declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
4th  of  July,  1776 ;  and  to  promote  such  an  event,  by  every 
fair  and  honourable  means,  is  in  unison  with  the  wishes  and 
interests  of  all  classes  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

It  is  possible  that  Spain  may,  for  a  few  years  longer,  endea- 
vour to  preserve  her  tottering  sovereignty  over  Mexico,  but 
even  admitting  that  her  sway  should  continue  longer  than  we 
anticipate,  it  will  be  of  littie  or  no  use  to  her,  because  her  mo- 
ral as  well  as  physical  supremacy  is  no  longer  felt,  nor  can 
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ever  again  be  exercised  over  her  former  subjects  in  that  king- 
dom. She  can  no  more  expect  to  find  obedience  and  respect 
among  the  Mexican  Creoles  and  Indians,  than  she  can  com- 
pel the  waves  of  the  ocean  to  subside,  when  agitated  by  the 
winds ;  but  even  admitting  that  it  is  still  possible  for  Spain  \o 
resubjugate  the  Mexicans,  may  we  not  ask  how  is  she  to  pre- 
serve her  empire  there,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  United  States,  or  any  other  maritime  nation  i  ^ave 
we  not  proved  that  on  the  fidelity  of  her  American  subjects 
she  can  no  longer  place  any  reliance,  even  for  a  moment  i 
Where  are  her  fleets  to  protect  her  commerce  with  Menco, 
or  to  prevent  its  being  invaded  by  an  enemy  in  every  direc- 
tion, as  well  on  the  Atlantic  as  on  the  Pacific  coast  i  If,  then^ 
during  peace  with  all  nations,  Spain  finds  it  difficult  to  pre- 
serve Mexico,  and  to  repress  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the 
people ; — *if,  during  war,  she  is  exposed  to  have  Mexico  torn 
from  her  by  conquest,  where  is  the  policy  of  exhausting  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  to  maintaun  a 
sovereignty  over  an  empire  liable  every  instant  to  break  from 
her  grasp  i  If  these  observations  are  applicable  to  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  Spsun  with  Mexico,  and  indeed  with  all  her 
possessions  on  the  Ajnerican  continent,  do  they  not  apply  with 
still  greater  force  to  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and  the 
Philippines  i  Will  the  most  prejudiced  Spaniard  imdertake  to 
say,  that  diose  great  islands  can  be  held  by  a  nation  without 
a  maritime  force  i  Of  what  use  are  their  vast  fortifications  and 
garrisons,  against  a  rigorous  blockade  ?  Let  us  examine  die 
present  state  of  the  important  island  of  Cuba,  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate the  precarious  tenure  of  Spanish  sovereignty  in  that 
island. 

The  port  of  Havana  has  been  very  justly  called  the  greatest 
maritime  key  in  the  West  Indies,  inasmuch  as  its  position 
gives  it  a  control  not  only  of  the  immense  commerce  at  pre- 
sent existing,  but  of  all  the  indefinite  future  trade  of  the  vast 
countries  lying  between  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  Florida ; 
for,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  the  whole  of  such  trade  must  pass 
from  those  regions  by  the  route  between  the  Cuba  and  Florida 
shores.     Fast-sailing  vessels,  it  is  true,  may  occasi(MialIy  beat 
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up  from  Jamaica  and  from  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  so  as  to 
pass  between  Cuba  and  St.  Domingo,  but  rapid  currents,  and 
the  trade  winds,  will  compel  the  great  body  of  commerce  to 
be  carried  on  by  the  passage  through  the  Gulf;  it  is  therefore 
undeniable, fthat  Havana  is  a  key  of  the  highest  maritime  con- 
sequence in  the  Western  World ;  a  key  that  can  lock  and  un- 
lock at  pleasure  the  commerce  alluded  to,  and  more  especially 
that  of  Mexico.  Indeed  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  assert, 
that  the  political  and  commercial  ^stinies  of  the  Mexican  em- 
pire must  be  very  materially  influenced  by  the  conduct  of  that 
power  which  holds  the  port  of  Havana.  How  long  the  island 
of  Cuba  will  continue  under  Spanish  banners,  whether  it  will 
be  seized  by  Great  Britain  by  force,  or  be  obtained  by  her 
through  negotiation,  or  whether  the  people  of  Cuba  will  de- 
clare their  independence,  are  all-important  questions  to  the 
civilized  world,  and  to  the  United  States  deeply  interesting. 

Within  a  few  years  past,  the  British  Journals  have  teemed 
with  essays,  tending  to  prove,  not  merely  the  great  commer- 
cial benefits  that  will  arise  to  Great  Britain  from  possessing 
Cuba,  but  also  that  its  possession  is  abscdutely  necessary,  as 
well  for  the  security  of  the  British  West  India  commerce,  as 
to  repress  the  growing  power  of  the  United  States.  However 
extravagant  many  of  the  opinions  contained  in  diose  essays 
may  be,  and  however  marked  with  illiberal  and  hostile  fea- 
tures towards  the  United- States,  yet  they  are  so  flattering  to 
the  domineering  spirit  of  the  British  nation,  that  we  should  not 
be  surprised  to  see  them  resdized  by  the  British  cabinet,  on 
the  first  opportune  occasion. 

Should  Great  Britain  get  possession  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
it  would  no  doubt  be  in  her  power  to  retain  it  for  a  long  time ; 
and  by  the  establishment  of  extensive  arsenals  at  the  port  of 
Havana,  she  would  likewise  be  able  tg>  keep  there  an  immense 
fleet ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  the  United  States, 
the  vast  commerce  of  the  river  Mississippi,  and  that  of  all  the 
Mexican  Gulf,  would  be  seriously  annoyed,  and  perhaps  en- 
tirely suspended.  All  this  we  admits  but  nevertheless  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  predict,  that  in  less  than  half  a  century  hence, 
when  the  United  States  will  have  a  population  exceeding  forty 
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milHons^  and  a  naval  force,  such  as  the  extent  of  their  mari- 
time resources  will  then  enable  them  to  maintain,  the  island  of 
Cuba,  as  well  as  all  the  Antilles,  and  the  commerce  of  die 
Mexican  Gulf,  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  republic  This 
idea  does  not  spring  from  any  ill  will  towards  other  natioat, 
but  is  merely  a  hint  to  the  governments  of  the  Old  Woiid^ 
that  their  establishments  in  the  New  are  limited  to  a  short  du- 
ration, and  that  every  new  attempt,  whether  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  or  any  other  nation,  to  oppose  the  natural  and 
inevitable  progress  of  the  United  States,  by  pluiting  rival 
posts  either  on  the  continent  or  islands  adjacent,  will  only  tend 
to  an  earlier  development  of  our  resources,  and  consequently 
will  accelerate  the  epoch  when  the  power  of  our  rcpubtic  wiU 
be  felt  and  acknowledged  over  the  western  hemisphere. 

East  and  West  Florida  must  be  incorporated  in  our  federa- 
tive states,  either  by  treaty  or  conquest.  We  have  already 
experienced  the  fatal  consequences  of  permitting  thi^  section  of 
the  continent  to  be  held  by  nations  hostile  to  our  interests  and 
jealous  of  our  prosperity.  Our  citizens  on  the  frontiers  of 
Georgia  and  Louisiana,  must  no  longer  be  exposed  to  inva- 
sion smd  massacre,  in  consequence  of  the  impotence  and  dis- 
positions of  a  neutral  power  in  the  Floridas.  The  security  of 
the  vast  commerce  of  the  Mississippi,  and  tiie  prosperity  of 
our  great  western  states,  must  not  be  jeopardised  by  allowing 
any  foreign  nation  to  possess  tiie  important  maritime  keys  of 
East  and  West  Florida. 

If  Great  Britmn  should  hoist  her  royal  bsmners  at  Havana, 
and  make  it  the  depot  of  her  navy,  and  the  Gibraltar  of  the 
West  Indies,  we  must  then  make  Pensacola  and  Espiritu  San- 
to our  two  great  southern  arsenals ;  and  if  we  are  to  become 
rivals  for  supremacy  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
then  be  it  so. 

.  Before  we  close  our  remarks  on  this  important  subject,  we 
deem  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  probability  that 
Cuba  will  not  remain  long  under  any  foreign  flag,  but  will  be- 
come an  independent  poller,  under  the  protection  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  We  know  tiiat  tiiis  is  the  wish^  and.we  are  like- 
wise ceruun  that  it  is  the  interest  of  tiie  people  of  that  island. 
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It  has  not  escaped  the  penetration  of  all  the  enlightened  inha« 
bitants  of  Cuba,  that  Spain  cannot  protect  them  during  war, 
and  consequently  they  know  that  every  war  in  which  she  may 
In  future  be  engaged,  exposes  them  not  only  to  have  their  com- 
merce destroyed,  but  to  invasion  and  conquest*  Under  these 
circumstances,  independent  of  all  political  enmity  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain,  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  have  no  common 
interests  with  her.  TTie  products  of  the  island  are  valuable 
in  proportion  as  they  can,  without  restriction,  be  sent  to  every 
part  of  the  world ;  and  the  articles  necessary  for  the  subsist- 
ence and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants  cannot  be  supplied  from 
Spain,  and  therefore  must  be  furnished  by  other  nations. 

The  city  of  Havana  and  its  environs,  at  this  day  consume 
more  flour  and  provisions,  of  the  growth  of  the  United  States, 
than  Jamaica,  or  any  other  island  in  the  West  Indies*  Ont 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  barrels  of  flour  ^  besides  an  ini' 
tnense  quantity  of  other  provisions^  are  now  annually  carried 
to  Havana  from  the  United  States. 

The  enormous  influx  of  negroes  into  the  island  of  Cuba  with- 
in the  last  few  years,  and  the  inattention  of  the  planters  to  the 
coknre  of  provisions,  have  rendered  die  idand  comjdetely  de- 
pendent on  foreign  supplies  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Suspend  all  commerce  with  Havana,  by  a  strict  block- 
ade of  its  port,  for  only  four  or  five  months,  and  the  city  with 
aU  its  famous  fortifications  would  be  Compelled  to  surrender^ 
widiout  firing  a  gun. 

The  United  States  at  present  have  a  greater  tonnage  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  to  the  island  of  Cuba,  than  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  West  India  islands.  From  our  proximity,  as  well  as  the 
enterprise  of  our  citizens,  and  more  especially  from  our  being 
the  great  source  from  which  must  be  derived  flour  and  other 
provisions,  we  must  always  enjoy  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
commerce.  If  it  become  independent,  we  shall  be  perfecdy 
satisfied  with  such  portion  of  the  trade  as  will  fall  to  our  lot 
from  the  circumstances  just  suggested.  We  shall  feel  plea- 
sure in  beholding  the  island  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  intercourse 
with  all  nations,  giving  to  none  any  exclusive  privileges. 
(48) 
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We  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  our  wishes  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  Cuba ;  because,  as  we  know  that  ^>ain  cannot  possi- 
bly long  retain  it,  without  a  navy,  we  certainly  would  rather 
see  the  island  under  a  self-constituted  government,  dian  to  be- 
hold it  under  the  domination  of  a  European  power,  jealous  of 
our  prosperity,  and  capable  of  seriously  annoying  the  com- 
merce of  our  coasts. 

But  it  is  to  Mexico  that  we  turn,  and  turn  again,  with  fond 
delight.  We  invoke  the  reader  to  ponder  what  we  have  written 
of  her  present  situation,  of  her  capacity  for  future  greatness, 
and  of  the  career  that  she  has  yet  to  commence  and  run.  For 
ourselves,  we  disguise  not  our  admiration  of  her,  we  conceal 
not  our  affection  for  her.  We  have  visited  her,  and  we  have 
found  her  sons  our  friends,  our  admirers,  our  disciples.  We 
look  towards  her,  and  we  see  the  day-spring  of  a  glorious  na- 
tional existence  arising  widiin  her  bounds :  and  vain  will  be 
the  effort  to  obscure  its  light.  It  wiU  lead  her  in  the  paifa  of 
success.  If  cast  down,  Antseus  like  she  will  rise  again-^ 
overpowered,  her  throes  and  struggles  will  convulse  her  terri- 
tory. Mexico  will,  she  must  be  free.  For  the  seeds  of  in- 
dependence have  already  been  scattered  there  \xpfm  the  moun- 
tain and  in  the  vale :  they  are  now  germinating ; — they  xoitf 
strike  deep  roots  into  die  earth,  for  they  are  watered  with  the 
tears  of  oppressed  millions; — ^they  will  flourish  till  their 
strength  shall  laugh  to  scorn  the  fiercest  blast  of  opposition ; 
and  then,  beneath  the  serene  and  cloudless  sky  of  liberty,  they 
will  grow  a  beauteous  grove,  whose  shade  shall  refresh  no 
heads  but  those  of  Freemen. 


THE   END. 
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STATEMENT 

OF 

THE  CLMM8  OF  W.  JD.  ROBLN'SOX 

UPON 

THE  SPANISH  GOVERNMENT. 

IN  the  year  1799, 1  viuted  the  city  of  Caracas  as  a  merchaAti 
and  presented  letters  of  introduction  to  Don  Manuel  Guevara 
de  Fazconeelo9y  captain  general  of  Venezuela,  and  to  Don  E9U^ 
van  Fernandez  de  Leon,  intendant  thereof.  They  received  me 
in  the  most  friendly  maaner,  and  each  offered  me  his  assistance 
and  protection  so  long  as  it  suited  my  convenience  to  remain, in 
the  country. 

At  that  period,  the  province  of  Venezuela  was  in  a  most  deplo- 
rable condition.  War  existed  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain; 
British  cruisers  blockaded  all  the  ports ;  and  intercourse  with  the 
mother  country  was  almost  wholly  suspended.  The  inhabitants 
were  deficient  in  clothing,  and  in  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life; 
the  products  of  agriculture  were  rotting  in  the  ware-houses ;  in 
fine,  the  want  of  external  commerce  had  spread  wretchedness  and 
discontent  throu^  the  province. 

The  intendant,  knowing  that  I  was  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  judging,  from  the  respectable  manner  in  which  I  had 
been  introduced  to  him,  that  I  might  be  able  to  suggest  some 
plan,  by  which,  through  the  medium  of  neutral  commerce,  the 
evils  which  so  seriously  oppressed  the  province  might  be  reme- 
died, treated  me  with  particular  confidence ;  and,  after  various 
conferences,  proposed  to  sell  me  forty  thousand  quintals  qf  Fa- 
rinaa  tobacco^  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Sfiain^  then  deposited, 
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as  he  stated,  in  the  rofal  stores  in  various  parts  o(  the  province* 
Many  advantageous  privileges,  and  flattering  inducements  to 
make  the  purchase,  were  held  out  to  me  by  the  intendant,  pro- 
vided that  I  would  engage  to  introduce  into  Venezuela,  in  a  diort 
time,  certain  ^lolicles  which  were  then  indispensably  neces»ry 
for  its  welfare. 

The  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  diflRculty  of  exe- 
cuting it  during  the  war  then  existing  between  England  and  Spain, 
were  deliberately  weighed;  but,  as  I  had  commercial  connexioDS 
upon  whose  assistance  I  could  confidently  depend,  I  resolved  on 
embarking  in  the  speculation;  and  accordingly,  after  several  ver- 
bal and  written  discussions  between  myself  and  the  intendant, 
all  the  essential  and  preparatory  points  being  settled,  on  the  5th 
of  September,  1799,  a  contract  was  signed^  by  which  the  intent 
dant^  in  the  name  and  by  virtue  qf  the  s/iecial  authority  of  hit 
Catholic  majesty^  sold  me  the  whole  qf  the  Farinas  tobacco  then 
in  the  firovinccj  aa  well  as  the  crops  cfthe  three  following  years. 
On  my  part,  I  was  bound  to  pay  for,  and  export,  this  tobacco 
within  three  years,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  stipulations  of 
the  contract.  I  was  likewise  bound  to  procure  the  house  of  the 
American  consul  at  Curacoa,  trading  under  the  Arm  o£PhUl^s  (^ 
Corser,  to  become  my  securities  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
contract.  This  security  was  duly  given,  and  the  said  house  of 
Phillips  &  Corser  likewise  became  parties  interested  in  the  con- 
tract. 

The  privileges  secured  to  me,  by  the  stipulated  terms,  were 
more  ample  than  any  that  had  ever  before  been  conceded  to  a 
foreigner.  The  jealousy  of  the  Spanish  merchants  at  Caracas 
was  therefore  excited.  Although  these  men  were  absolutely  in* 
capable  of  relieving  the  wants  of  the  province,  or  his  Catholic 
majesty's  treasury,  yet  their  selfish  and  contracted  dispositions 
would  not  allow  them  to  view  without  discontent  the  probability 
that  a  foreigner  mi^t  reap  advantage  firom  so  extensive  a  com- 
mercial speculation.  They  adopted  every  possible  expedient, 
through  their  agents  at  Cadiz,  to  prevent  the  contract  from  re- 
ceiving the  royal  sanction.  But  their  exertions  were  ineffectual; 
for,  in  a  few  months,  the  ratificaticmof  the  contract  by  his  Catho- 
lic majesty  was  transmitted  to  the  intendant;  who  was  directed, 
at  the  same  time,  to  afford  me  every  possible  facility  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  same. 
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Another  obstacle  to  the  completioii  of  the  contract  was  created 
by  the  marquis  Caaa  Yrujoj  then  ambassador  of  Spain  in  the 
United  States.  The  marquis  had  received  letters,  a  long  time 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  contract  into  which  I  entered, 
from  the  intendant  of  Caracas,  requesting  him  to  t9ke  fireliminaiy 
7nea9ure9  with  the  merchants  in  the  United  States,  relative  to  the 
disposal  of  the  aforesaid  tobacco ;  but  reserving  the  ratification  of 
those  measures  until  they  should  receive  his  approbation.  The 
marquis,  in  his  zeal  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  Catholic  ma- 
jesty, entered  into  absolute  contracts  with  the  houses  of  John 
Craig^  of  Philadelphia,  and  James  Barry  of  Baltimore,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1799;  and  with  the  house  of  John  Juhel  &  Co.  of 
New  York,  in  the  month  of  August  of  the  same  year;  whereby 
the  tobacco  was  to  be  taken  from  Caracas  to  the  United  States, 
and  thence  to  Holland  and  Hamburgh,  on  account  of  the  Sfianiah 
governments  but  to  be  covered  as  American  firofterty.  The 
correspondence  on  that  subject  between  the  marquis  Casa  Yrujo 
and  the  intendant  of  Caracas,  and  the  contracts  formed  by  the 
marquis  with  the  houses  before  mentioned,  were  furnished  me  at 
Caracas,  and  I  now  possess  authentic  copies  of  all  those  singular 
documents.  Without  troubling  the  reader  with  a  detailed  account 
of  these  papers,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  observe,  that  from  the 
conditions  of  the  contracts,  his  Catholic  majesty  would  have  re- 
ceived far  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  neat  proceeds 
from  the  same  quantity  of  tobacco  for  which  I  have  paid  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  iato  hb  treasury.  .This  will 
not  appear  extraordinary  to  the  mercantile  world,  when  I  state, 
that  according  to  the  marquis's  contracts,  the  houses  before  men- 
tioned were  to  receive  as  high  as  twelve  dollars^  and  in  no  in- 
stance less  than  ten  and  a  ha(f  dollars  freight  per  barrel,  for  car- 
rying this  tobacco  from  Caracas  to  Europe.  Insurance  was  to  be 
effected  on  the  property,  and  charged  to  the  account  of  his  Ca- 
tholic majesty.  Conunissions  were  likewise  to  be  allowed  these 
houses,  on  the  arrival  of  the  tobacco  in  the  United  States ;-  and 
commissions  were  to  be  paid  to  the  agents  sent  out  to  Caracas  to 
receive  the  tobacco.  Certain  privileges  were  also  granted  to  the 
vessels  employed  in  this  business;  amdy  in  short,  the  whole  qfhis 
Catholic  majesty^ s  tobacco  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to  pay  the 
freight  and  other  charges^  which  the  marquis  had  generously 
guarantied  in  his  contracts* 
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In  Tirtue  of  these  strange  urangem^its,  the  before  menftioiied 
American  houses  actually  despatched  several  sl^ps  and  brigs  to 
La  Guyra,  where  they  arrived  just  as  I  had  concluded  the  caotracC 
with  the  intendant.  Although  the  intendant  at  once  percetred 
the  very  great  difference  in  £ftTour  of  the  rojral  treasury  between 
the  engagements  he  had  entered  into  with  me,  and  those  which 
the  marquis  had  formedf-^iotwithstanding  that  perscmage  had 
imdertaken  to  make  positive  engagements  without  waiting  fi» 
the  intendant's  approbatkni,  yet  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  could 
persuade  him  to  declare  null  and  void  the  whole  of  the  marquis's 
contracts.  I  undeitstand  that  the  marquis  made  knid  compUints 
to  his  court,  accompanied  by  heavy  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
individuab  with  vrhom  he  had  contracted. 

Having  surmounted  these  obstades  which  had  arisen  in  the 
early  s^g^^^  of  the  business,  and  having  delivered  to  the  intendant, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1799  and  in  the  beginimig  of  1300, 
a  considerable  amount  in  those  articles  most  needed  by  the  pro- 
vince, I  proceeded  to  the  United  States,  and  thence  to  London, 
Hamburgh,  and  Amsterdam,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements for  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  my  engagemoits. 
,  Having  introductory  letters  to  some  respectaMe  ciq>italiats  of 
those  cities,  and  as  the  contract  itself  was  a  document  calculated 
to  command  particular  attention,  from*'  the  circumstance  of  the 
good  fidth  of  the  Spanish  government  being  solemnly  pledged  to 
its  fiuthfiil  execution,  I  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary capital.  The  house  of  John  8c  Abram  Atkins,  of  London, 
fumbhed  two  ships,  with  valuable  cargoes,  on  the  fiuth  of  the 
contract.  Other  houses,  at  Hamburgh,  Amsterdam,  and  Embden, 
likewise  furnished  cargoes  to  a  great  amount.  Several  houses  in 
the  United  States  also  entered  into  similar  arrangements  with  rae. 

The  whole  of  this  property  was  &ithfuUy  delivered,  in  iht 
course  of  three  or  four  years,  to  the  royal  treasury  at  Caracas; 
the  amount  of  which  was  nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  doUan^ 
as  is  proved  by  the  account  current  rendered  me  by  the  ministers 
of  the  tobacco  department  in  1803,  and  by  oth^  official  docu- 
ments now  in  my  possession.  The  merchandise  thus  delivered 
consisted  of  the  choicest  articles  that  had  ever  been  introduced 
into  Spanish  America ;  and  the  prices  stipulated  in  the  contract 
for  said  merchandise  were  so  moderate  as  to  enable  the  intendant 
to  sell  them  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  at  an  immense 
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profit  For  the  sale  of  these  goods,  the  intendant  appointed  ad* 
xaimstratorsy  auditor9>  treasurers.  Sec;  in  fact,  he  created ^a  new 
department,  under  his  sole  patronage.  But  notwithstanding  that 
ail  these  individuals  employed  therein  did  not  lose  sight  of  ih^ 
own  interests,  yet  the  ultimate  profit,  accruing  to  the  royal  trea** 
sury,  was  very  great. 

While  the  revenue  was  thus  in  the  receipt  of  above  a  milKoa 
of  dollars,  and  while  the  intendant  was  laying  a  foundation  at  c6i&t 
for  future  promotion  and  honours  in  recompense  for  the  great 
services  he  had  rendered  his  Catholic  majesty's  treasury,  th« 
tobacco  contractors,  and.  the  foreign  merchants  who  had  so  libe- 
rally supported  them,  became  victims  to  his  rapacity,  ambitiocH 
and  bad  faith.  Were  the  various  instances  of  exaction  and  injus^ 
tice  practbed  by  this  man  to  be  related,  they  would  Scarcely  bo 
deemed  crediMe ;  but  as  I  have  all  the  documents  necessary  t<^ 
establish  the  fects,  I  shall,  at  some  future  time,  publish  the  ex- 
traordinary detail,  in  order  that  the  mercantile  world  may.se^ 
what  acts  of  baseness  can  be  perpetrated  by  the  royal  authorities 
in  Spanish  Ameri/pa,  when  foreign  property  unfortunately  Mis 
within  their  grasp. 

There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  in  this  business  so  pecu^ 
liarly  stamped  with  iniquity,  that  I  will  here  briefly  state  it.  It 
was  mentioned  in  the  contract,  4that  a&me  part  of  the  forty  thott-* 
sand  quintals  of  tobacco  was  partially  injured  by  worms,  but  no- 
vertheless  I  was  to  receiiire  it,  presided  it  was  in  a  merchantable 
Mtate.  It  was,  however,  expressly  stipulated  that  the  whole  of 
the  tobacco  should  be  of  good  guoMty^  (buena  caHdad,)  and  it  was 
with  that  view  that  I  procured  an  article  to  be  inserted  which 
required  that  I  should  be  furnished  with  the  crops  of  the  three 
years  following  the  date  of  the  contract,  so  as  to  complete  the 
quantity  of  forty  thousand  quintals  of  ^<  buena  calidad.'*  Indeed, 
when  forming  the  contract,  the  idea  nfever  presented  itself  to  my 
mind,  that  in  a  solemn  engagement,  for  the  performance  of  which 
the  good  faith  and  honour  of  a  natkm  were  pledged,  rotten  tobacco 
would  be  offered  me  in  payment  for  so  targe  an  amount  of  inone)r 
furnished  to  the  royal  treasury :  but,  to  my  utter  astoniishmeBt, 
flOid  to  the  ruin  of  myself  and  associates,  auch  was  the  disgraceful 
fact ;  for  when  my  agents  at  P<»to  Cavello,  at  La  Guyra,  at  Cu« 
mana,  and  at  Guyana,  received  the  tobacco,  they  found  more  than 
four-Ji/tha  of  it^  not  in  a  state  of  partial  deterioration,  but  aba^lit4e4{f 
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rotten  and  unmerchantable.  So  soon  as  I  was  made  acqmioted 
with  the  &ct,  I  entered  a  legal  protest,  and  resisted  the  receipt  of 
the  worthless  commodity.  I  remonstrated  in  strong  terras  witit 
the  intendant,  and  prayed  he  would  pay  me  in  some  other  prodiice 
of  the  country.  My  remonstrances  were  either  disregarded,  or,  if 
answered,  it  was  to  inform  me  that  my  language  was  too  strong; 
thait  his  Catholic  majesty's  authorities  must  be  addressed  by  Mufi- 
fikchtionl  and,  finally,  I  was  informed,  that  it  was  not  convenient 
for  the  royal  treasury  to  fiay  me  in  any  other  commodity  than  in 
She  tobacco  then  existing^  and  that  I  must  receive  the  whole  iifitf 
in  whatever  condition  it  might  be  /bund.  If  my  previous  remon- 
strances were  deemed  too  strong,  they  were  now'  called  irtsultingf 
because,  wudile  longer  to  restrain  my  indignaUon  at  such  out- 
nigeeus  injustice,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  the  intendant  of 
palpably  feaudulent  conduct.  He  continued  to  menace  me,  while 
I  persevered  in  my  accusations,  until  finally  I  commenced  against 
him  and  his  government  a  judicial  process,  under  all  the  disad- 
vantages and  obstacles  naturally  attending  the  claim  of  a  foreigner 
pAaced  in  such  a  dilemma  in  Spanish  America. 

While  this  lawsuit  was  progressing,  I  endeavoured  to  prevail 
on  the  supercargoes,  captains,  and  agents,  not  to  receive  any  of 
the  rotten  tobacco,  but  to  return  to  England  and  to  the  Uiiited 
States  with  the  contract  vessels  in  ballast.  In  some  instances, 
my  wishes  were  acceded  to,  and  the  vessels  departed  without 
lading,  after  making  the  proper  protests :  but  generally  the  par- 
lies preferred  taking  cargoes  of  the  tobacco,  in  the  hope  that 
some  portion  of  it  would  be  saleable  in  Europe.  The  result  was 
(as  I  had  anticipated)  that  several  of  those  cargoes  9fAd  at  Ham- 
burgh and  Amsterdam  for  less  than  was  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  freight  and  other  incidental  charged.  The  original 
capital  furnished  by  the  parties  in  Europe  was  not  only  all  lost, 
but  in  some  cases  that  loss  was  increased  by  the  expenses, 
amounting  to  more  than  the  proceeds  of  the  tobacco. 

Thus  were  my  associates  and  myself  sacrificed :  my  credit  was 
destroyed^— 4ny  prospect  in  life  were  blasted,  and  those  who  had 
confided  in  the  honour  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  in  my 
representations,  seriously  injured  or  entirely  ruined,  by  the  bad 
faith  and  iniquitous  conduct  of  Don  Estevan  Fernandez  de  Leon, 
superintendant  general  of  his  Catholic  majesty's  province  of  Ve- 
nezuela. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  extent  of  such  injuries,  not  merely 
as  they  affect  the  immediate  interests  of  individuals,  but  in  regard 
to  the  irreparable  wounds  they  inflict  on  mercantile  character; 
and  it  is  in  this  latter  point  of  yiew  that  the  parties  concerned 
can  receive  no  adequate  redress,  even  should  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment refund  every  dollar  of  principal  and  interest  which  it  has  so 
unjustly  and  shamefully  withheld  for  eighteen  years. 

To  the  preceding  outline  of  the  injuries  received  by  me  from 
the  Spanish  government  up  to  the  period  at  which  I  commenced 
legal  proceedings  against  the  intendant,  I  have  now  to  detail  put* 
rages  of  a  luore  flagrant  nature,  lexercised  towards  my  per8<m  as 
well  as  my  interests. 

In  prosecuting  the  lawsuit,  I  was  impeded  at  every  step  by 
obstacles  almost  insurmountable.  To  those  who  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  fiMrmalities  attending  a  Spanish  lawsuit,  the  arbitrary 
character  of  Spanish  tribunals,  and  the  enormous  expenses  of 
Spanish  litigation,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  I  had  undertaken.  It  was  neces- 
sary not  only  to  contend  against  the  intendant  and  the  ofiicers  in 
the  tobacco  department,  but  against  the  whole  phalanx  of  indivi- 
duals within  the  sphere  of  their  influence.  My  rightful  demands 
were  not  only  opposed  by  sophistry  and  fabehood,  but  I  was 
even  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the  country  if  I  persisted  in 
urging  them.  These  threats  were  treated  with  scorn;  and  indeed, 
as  I  had  been  ruined  in  my  interesto,  I  was  indifferent  to  personal 
outrage;  more  especially  as  I  knew  that  the  execution  of  suth 
menaces  would  stren^pthen  my  case,  when  it  should  become  ne- 
cessary for  me  to  implore  the  protection  and  interference  of  my 
govenmient.  I  was  perfectly  aware,  that  .by  the  treaty  then  ex- 
isdng  bett^een  Spain  and  the  United  States,  my  rights  were  un- 
der its  guardianship;  and  had  I  not  produced  a  copy  of  that  trea- 
ty, and  insisted  on  the  benefit  of  those  stipulations  whereby  the 
courts  of  the  respective  nations  were  thrown  open  to  the  subjects 
of  each,  in  all  cases  of  debt,  demand,  &c.,  I  should  certainly  have 
been  ordered  out  of  the  country.  But  the  intendant  thenceforth 
became  more  cautious;  and,  although  at  first  he  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  the  treaty,  alleging  that  the  copy  I  presented  was  not 
genuine,  yet  he  subsequently  admitted  its  authenticity,  and  I  was 
permitted  to  proceed  with  ray  suit  against  the  royal  treasury. 
(49) 
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But  the  most  important  difficulty  I  had  to  contend  against ' 
a  decree  of  the  intendant,  whereby  he  refused  to  admit  in  eri^ 
dence  any  memorial  or  document  relating  to  my  demands,  un- 
less it  was  sanctioned  by  the  signature  of  some  respectable  law- 
yer of  the  city.  Some  of  those  professicHiai  men  declined  af- 
fixing their  names  to  my  representations,  because  the  argu- 
ments therein  used,  and  the  documents  annexed,  ccmtained  truths 
fatal  to  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the  int^dant^  and  inju- 
riou9  to  the  intereat9  qf  the  royal  revenue.  They  m  genend 
trembled  at  the  idea  of  incurring  the  intendant's  displeasure:  but 
at  length  I  succeeded  in  inducing  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  in  Caracas  to  examine  my  papers  and  to  eqxnise  my 
cause,  particulai'ly  Doctor  Von  Joni  Mora^  a  man  roiowDed  for 
his  talents.  My  principal  memorid  in  this  affair,  which  was 
drawn  up  by  doctor  Mora  with  great  ability,  and  accompanied  by 
all  the  proper  documents,  cost  me  the  nmi  of  one  thousand  doi- 
iara  for  his  signature,  as  is  proved  by  examining  his  charges  at 
the  foot  of  the  memorial. 

The  representation  in  question  was  presetted,  with  erery  legal 
requisite,  to  the  intendant,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1604.  The 
amount  of  my  claims,  for  the  violadon  of  the  contract,  against  the 
royal  treasury,  thus  legally  stated  by  doctor  Mora,  yr^sjive  hun- 
dred and  sixty 'four  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty^even 
dollars.  In  my  own  statement,  which  I  had  previously  present- 
ed, on  the  24th  of  September,  1803,  to  the  intendant,  my  demand 
for  balance  of  account  and  losses  amounted  to  four  hundred  and 
sixty-four  thousand  two  hundred  dollars ;  but  doctor  Mora  aug- 
mented the  sum  by  charging  interest  and  damages,  which  I  had 
omitted,  and  which,  indeed,  I  would  even  then  have  very  cheer- 
fully relinquished,  could  I  have  been  reimbursed  the  pniic%>al. 

The  reimbursement  of  a  sum  of  such  magmtude  was  not  to  be 
expected  without  a  serious  contest,  more  especially  as  it  would 
have  been  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities, of  their  previous  fraudulent  conduct ;  but  nevertheless, 
neither  the  tribunal  of  the  intendancy,  the  director  general  of  the 
tobacco  rents,  Aor  the  administrators  of  that  department,  ever  at- 
tempted legally  to  invalidate  a  single  item  in  the  account  pre- 
sented, annexed  to  doctor  Mora's  memorial.  All  they  had  to 
say,  consisted  in^denouncing  vengeance  against  the  doctor,  for 
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lunrmg  dared  to  sustain  the  demands  of  a  stranger  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  crown,  and  thr^tening  me  with  expulsion  from  the 
country  if  I  |>er8isted  in  the  lawsuit.  I  persevered,  however, 
with  an  obstinacy  which  excited  their  alarm  as  well  as  displeasure, 
because  I  was  gradually  obtaining  new  proofs  to  sustain  my  ori- 
ginal demands. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1803,  there  arrived  at  Caracas  a  new 
intendant,  to  take  the  place  of  Don  Estevan  Fernandez  de  Leon, 
who  was  called  to  Madrid.  This  was  a  fortunate  circumstance 
for  me,  because,  had  De  Leon  remained  in  ofiice,  I  never  could 
have  obtained  either  originals  or  copies  of  various  documei^ts, 
which  were  important  for  the  establishment  of  my  claims ;  but  the 
new  intendant,  with  a  liberality  (which  I  now  feel  great  pleasure 
in  stating)  rarely  to  be  met  with  among  the  Spanish  authorities 
in  America,  gave  an  attentive  ear  to  my  remonstrances,  and  fur- 
nished me  with  authentic  copies,  from  the  archives  of  the  inten- 
dancy,  of  such  papers  as  I  solicited.  He  did  not  attempt  to  de- 
fend the  conduct  of  his  predecessor,  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  well 
convinced  was  he  of  the  force  and  equity  of  my  demands,  and  so 
sensible  of  the  injuries  I  had  received  in  my  various  transactions 
with  his  government,  that  while  I  was  prosecuting  my  lawsuit  lie 
showed  every  disposition  to  render  me  justice,  consistent  with  his 
duty  to  defend  the  interests  of  his  sovereign. 

Thus  has  the  reader  been  presented  with  an  account  of  but 
part  of  the  accumulated  and  aggravated  injuries  which  I  receiv* 
ed  from  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Venezuela.  The  recital  ends 
not  here.  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  to  enter  into  engagement? 
with  the  Spanish  goverQment,  was,  as  far  as  concerned  myself,  to 
become  the  victim  of  its  perfidiousness  and  injustice.  For,  during 
the  period  when  J  was  carrying  on  the  operations  of  the  tobacco 
contract,  I  was  appointed  by  Edward  Barry  and  Company,  of  the 
island  of  Triiiidad,  their  sole  agent  to  execute  certain  important 
privileges  which  had  been  granted  to  them  by  the  crown  of  Spain. 
This  agency  was  of  high  iinportance  to  me,  inasmuch  as  I  be- 
came a  partner  with  the  said  Barry  and  Company ;  and  havuig 
suffered  ^  seriously  by  the  tobacco  contract,  and  being  uncertain 
as  to  the  species  of  redress  that  would  be  ultimately  afforded  by 
his  Catholic  majesty  for  the  losses  and  injuries  I  had  sustained,  I 
was  anxious  to  adopt  any  new  operations  in  commerce  that  af« 
forded  a  prospect  of  lessening  my  misfortunes. 
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Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  intendant  Arce,  the  govemmeat 
had  recognised  me  as  the  agent  of  Barry  and  Company,  and  I 
was  in  a  &ir  way  of  speedily  retrieving  some  part  of  my  receoC 
losses.  But  between  the  captain  general  and  intendant  there 
arose  conflicting  opinions  about  my  residence  in  the  country,  and 
whether  or  not,  as  a  stranger,  I  could  enjoy  the  privileges  whidi 
the  king  had  granted  to  Edward  Barry  and  Company.  The  re- 
sult of  the  disputes  between  the  two  officers,  was  a  suspension  of 
Barry  and  Company's  contract,  until  his  Catholic  majesty  should 
be  consulted ;  of  course  all  the  aitangements  I  had  made  to  car- 
ry said  contract  ii^o  effect,  were  suddenly  interrupted,  therdiy 
creating  serious  losses,  and  affording  me  new  grounds  of  demands 
against  the  government,  in  addition  to  those  which  were  pending 
on  account  of  the  tobacco  contract. 

On  the  i  9th  of  September,  1803,  I  presented  a  memoiialto 
the  intendant,  setting  forth  the  injuries  that  would  inevitably  re- 
sult to  my  interests  and  character,  by  the  unjust  and  extraordina- 
ry decrees  of  the  captain  general,  as  well  as  those  of  the  intendan- 
cy ;  and  I  demanded  the  immediate  revocation  of  those  decrees, 
or  an  indemnification  for  the  losses  I  had  sustained.  The  int^i- 
dant  and  his  assesor  (legal  adviser)  were  so  well  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  memoiial  just  mentionedi 
and  being  desirous  not  to  give  me  any  new  motives  of  complaint^ 
that  they  promptly  determined  to  grant  me  a  liberal  indemmty, 
and  accordingly,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1803,  the  intctidanl 
passed  a  decree  granting  me  some  highly  important  privileges, 
particularly  specifying  that  such  privileges  were  g^ranted  me  as 
an  indemnification  for  the  injuries  I  had  sustained  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  Barry  and  Company's  contract.  This  indenmity  had  no 
relation  to  my  pending  demands  on  account  of  the  tobacco  con- 
tract ;  but  as  I  feared  it  might  hereafter  be  interpreted  as  a  re- 
linquishment of  my  claims,  I  requested  and  obtained  from  the  in- 
tendant an  express  declaration  to  the  contrary. 

The  most  important  point  in  this  indemnity  was,  that  the  in- 
tendant agreed  to  sell  me  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  9Xjtve  dot- 
lara  per  quintal,  in  consequence  of  its  being  of  inferior  quality. 
This  tobacco  was  exactly  of  the  9ame  quality  as  that  which  the 
intendant  De  Leon  had  compelled  me  to  receive  on  account  of 
the  tobacco  contract,  at  the  rate  of  seventeen^  nineteeny  and  twen- 
ty dollars  fier  quintal^  and  indeed  a  large  portion  of  that  very  to- 
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bftcco  which  I  had  rejected,  constituted  a  part  of  the  present  sale,. 
I  had  then  an  indisputable  and  solemn  official  acknowledgment  qf 
H^  deteriorated  eonditioriy  by  its  being  valued  by  the  royal  autho- 
rities, and  resold  to  me  2Xjive  doUart  per  quintal. 
/  This  act  of  the  new  intendant  was  in  itself  of  more  value  to  me 
than  all  the  privileges  conceded  to  me  in  the  indemnity  in  ques- 
tion, because  it  furnished  me  with  an  unequivocal  and  irresistible 
proof  of  the  extent  of  the  fraud  which  had  been  practised  upon 
me  by  the  intendant  Leon,  in  having  insisted  on  my  receiving 
vform  eaten  tobacco^  at  aeventeeny  nineteen^  and  twenty  dollars^ 
which  was  afterwards  valued  by  the  tobacco  administration  at 
Jive  dollars  per  quintal.  This  circumstance,  united  with  other 
considerations,  induced  me  to  be  highly  satisfied  with  the  indem- 
nity,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  me  a  hope  of  not  only  repairing  some 
of  my  losses,  but  of  proving  to  his  Catholic  majesty  and  the  su- 
perior tribunals  at  Madrid,  the  services  I  had  rendered  to  the 
royal  treasury,  and  the  injuries  I  had  suffered  by  my  contract 
with  De  Leon. 

The  captain  general  made  some  difficulties  about  granting  his 
assent  to  the  indemnity,  but  at  length  acquiesced,  and  transmit- 
ted the  necessary  orders  to  all  the  commandants  of  the  different 
ports  in  Venezuela,  to  throw  no  impediment  in  my  way,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  informed  the  intendant  and  myself,  that  he 
should  communicate  his  objections  to  his  Catholic  majesty  against 
allowing  any  stranger  to  enjoy  such  privileges  as  had  been  con- 
ceded to  me  by  the  intendant.  As  I  had  suffered  severely  from 
the  collision  of  opinion  in  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  as  I  knew 
that  every  species  of  intrigue  would  be  employed  in  Caracas,  and 
perhaps  in  Cadiz,  to  prevent  my  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  indem- 
nity, I  resolved  on  acting  with  caution  in  my  mercantile  arrange- 
ments, until  I  ascertained  whether  his  Catholic  majesty  sanction- 
ed or  rejected  the  arrangement  which  the  intendant  had  made. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1804,  the  indemnity  in  question  re- 
ceived the  royal  approbation,  and  the  minister  Soler,  under  that 
date,  transmitted  the  royal  order  to  the  intendant.  On  the  arri- 
val of  this  important  document  at  Caracas,  it  was  immediately 
communicated  to  me  officially,  by  the  intendant.  I  was  thus  inspirr 
ed  with  new  confidence,  and  made  my  arrangements  accordingly. 

Scarcely  had  I  begun  to  carry  into  effect  this  flattering  indem- 
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nitf,  when  I  again  became  a  victim  to  new  outrages,  not  osAf 
against  my  interests,  but  my  person. 

On  the  39th  of  August,  1805,  the  captain  general  comnumi- 
cated  his  determination  to  the^intendant,  not  to  permit  the  exc* 
cution  of  the  indemnity  which  had  been  conceded  to  me,  alleging 
that  he  had  (ordencB  reaervadosj  arcret  orders  from  his  court, 
which  justified  this  extraordinary  determination.  The  intendant, 
in  a  firm  and  indignant  manner,  opposed  this  resolution,  and  stat- 
ed to  the  captain  general  the  serious  consequences  that  would 
follow  to  the  injury  of  a  stranger,  who  had  rendered  important  ser* 
▼ices  to  the  Spanish  government,  and  already  had  heavy  pending 
claims  upon  the  royal  treasury,  and  he  urged  the  consideration, 
that  as  his  Catholic  majesty  had  given  express  orders  for  the 
strict  fulfilment  of  the  indemnity  conceded  to  me,  it  would  endan- 
ger the  honour  and  good  faith  of  the  king,  to  violate  engage- 
ments which  had  been  thus  solemnly  entered  into.  In  vain  the 
intendant  protested  against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  captain 
general,  and  in  vain  I  implored  the  latter  at  least  to  permit  me 
to  pursue  my  operations  under  the  indemnity,  until  we  heard  fur- 
ther from  his  Catholic  majesty.  To  all  these  just  remonstrances 
and  petitions  he  was  deaf,  and  in  fact  issued  orders  to  the  com- 
mandants of  the  ports  not  to  permit  a  single  vessel  to  enter  under 
my  contract.  Thus  far  the  captain  general's  arbitrary  and  un- 
just measures  afiected  only  my  interests,  but  on  the  7th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1806,  he  bsued  a  decree  commanding  me  to  leave  the  pro- 
vince immediately.  On  receiving  notice  of  this  decree,  I  waited 
on  his  excellency,  and  requested  him  to  state  to  me  his  reasons 
for  thus  precipitately  expelling  me  from  the  country.  He  repli- 
ed, that  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  state  any  reaacMis, 
further  than  his  having  received  orders  from  the  Prince  of  Peace 
to  send  away  every  foreigner,  without  any  exception,  from  the 
Spanish  dominions  under  his  control.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any 
special  orders  respecting  me  ?  He  replied,  No ;  hut  that  he  con- 
ceived me  to  be  included  in  the  general  instructions  he  had  re- 
ceived. He  permitted  me  to  enter  into  a  friendly  expostulation 
with  liim,  wherein  I  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  it  was 
impossible  that  his  Catholic  majesty  could  have  intended  to 
comprehend  me  in  the  orders  which  had  been  transmitted  by  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  more  especially  as  my  residence  in  Caracas  had 
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been  specially  sanctioned  by  bis  majesty's  approbation.  I  urged 
upon  his  attention  all  the  services  I  had  rendered  his  govemmeot, 
and  the  serious  claims  I  had  then  pending.  He  replied,  with 
great  urbanity,  that  he  was  perfectly  sensible  of  the  force  of  all  I 
said,  and  professed  to  be  sincerely  sorry  for  the  peculiar  hard- 
ships of  my  case,  but  that  if  I  suffered  in  my  interests,  the  door 
was  always  open  for  me  to  obtain  redress,  through  the  honour 
and  justice  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  conse^ 
quences,  he  had  made  up  his  mmd  to  compel  me  to  depart  from 
the  country,  and  particularly  as  he  ha  I  reason  to  doubt  whether 
I  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  not.  On  his  making 
this  remark,  I  replied  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  furnish  him 
with  undeniable  evidence  of  my  beipg  a  native  of  the  United 
States;  that,  in  particular,  in  all  the  public  documents,  since 
the  year  1799,  when  I  first  entered  the  province,  I  had  beeij. 
recognised  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  and  that,  in  vir- 
tue of  being  such,  the  intendant  De  Leon  had  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  me,  during  the  late  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain.  He  then  replied,  with  a  good  deal  of  petulance,  ^<  Welly 
it  may  be  soj  but  as  you  cannot  pursue  your  commercial  ofiera^ 
tions  but  by  an  intercourse  with  English  subjects^  it  is  danger^ 
ous  to  his  Catholic  majesty's  interests  that  you  should  remain 
here  J  therefore  you  must  defiartJ*  I  attempted  to  repel  this  un- 
generous and  unfounded  suspicion,  by  showing  that  the  disputes 
with  Spain  and  Great  Britain  ought  not  to  endanger  my  interests 
and  personal  rights  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ;  .and  I  fur- 
ther stated,  that  even  if  a  war  were  declared  between  Spain  and 
my  own  country,  there  was  a  sfiecial  provision  in  a  treaty  exists 
ing  between  the  two  nations^  whereby  the  respective  subjects  and 
eitizens  of  each  should  be  allowed  one  year  from  the  date  qfa  de* 
claration  qf  war^  to  remove  their  persons  and  effects  from  the  re* 
spective  dominions  of  either  power;  and  of  course  that  it  was 
cruel  to  place  me  in  a  worse  predicament,  in  consequence  of  hos- 
tilities with  Great  Britain,  than  I  should  have  been  in  even  in  the 
event  of  a  war  between  Spain  and  the  United  States.  To  all 
these  arguments  and  expostulations  his  excellency  finally  answer- 
ed, ((  You  must  depart ;  and  if  you  do  not  immediately  acquiesce, 
you  shall  be  expelled  the  country  by  force." 

I  then  requested,  as  a  favour,  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  pre- 
sent a  memorial  to  him,  which  should  embrace  the  same  argu- 
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ments  I  had  verbally  stated,  as  I  wished  ta  possess  some  docn- 
ment  to  prove  that  I  had  in  due  season  represented  for  his  con- 
sideration what  I  deemed  necessary  in  defence  of  my  interests 
and  personal  rights;  and  I  likewise  desired,  that  should  he  decree 
any  thing  with  respect  to  said  memorial,  that  he  would  fiinush 
me  with  an  authentic  copy  of  such  decree.  His  excellency  hesi- 
tated for  a  few  minutes,  but  at  length  said  that  he  would  comply 
with  my  wishes,  provided  the  memorial  were  presented  the  next 
day.  Availing  myself  of  this  permission,  I  delayed  presenting 
my  representation  until  li^hould  again  hear  &om  his  excellency, 
hoping  to  collect  all  my  papers  together  in  the  meantime,  and  to 
make  the  best  arrangements  in  my  power  preparatory  to  my  ex- 
pulsion from  the  country. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  1806,  I  laid  my  memorial  before  the 
captain  general,  which  caused  him  to  hesitate  for  several  dap 
before  he  finally  determined  to  use  forcible  means  to  compel  my 
departure,  as  I  had  solemnly  declared  that  nothing  but  force 
should  induce  me  to  abandon  my  interests.  He  consulted  the 
tribunal  of  the  real  audienciaj  and  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  of  Caracas,  on  the  subject.  Some  of  them  advised  him 
to  take  no  decisive  steps  until  he  should  receive  further  instruc- 
tions fix>m  Madrid ;  others  counselled  him  to  expel  me  without 
hesitadon;  while  some  of  the  merchants  in  Caracas,  who  had 
always  been  hostile  to  my  views,  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
that  my  mercantile  connexions  with  British  subjects  were  dan- 
gerous to  the  safety  of  the  province. 

On  the  1 6th  of  February,  the  captain  general  sent  his  adjutant 
to  inform  me  that  I  must  depart  for  La  Guyra,  and  embark  in  the 
first  vessel  that  should  leave  that  port.  I  requested  the  adjutant 
to  inform  his  excellency  that  I  still  adhered  to  my  resolution  of 
remidning  in  the  country  until  compulsion  should  force  me  to 
quit  it.  A  few  hours  subsequently,  I  called  on  the  captain  gene- 
ral, who  received  me  with  his  usual  urbanity.  With  great  good 
humour,  the  old  gentleman  shook  me  by  the  hand,  wished  me  a 
pleasant  voyage,  and  informed  me  that  a  military  escort  was  then 
at  the  door,  with  orders  to  conduct  n^  to  La  Guyra.  I  requested 
permission  to  return  with  his  adjutant  to  my  place  of  residrace, 
in  order  that  I  might  procure  my  clothes  and  papers ;  which  he 
granted.  After  having  collected  my  papers,  the  adjutant  insisted 
that  I  should  return  with  him  to  the  captain  general,  in  order  ta 
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submit  them  to  his  inspection.  I  accordingly  complied;  but  his 
excellency  declined  making  such  examination,  and  censured  his 
officer  for  having  suggested  the  idea.  The  last  words  he  said  to 
me  were;  *<I  regret,  sir,  that  the  orders  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Prince  of  Peace  have  compelled  me  to  expel  you  from 
the  province  under  my  command;  but  I  thank  you,  in  the  name 
of  my  sovereign,  for  the  services  you  have  rendered  our  govern- 
ment, and  the  inhabitants  of  Venezuela,  during  the  time  you 
have  been  among  us."  I  bade  his  excellency  adieu,  and  proceed- 
ed to  La  Guyra,  accompanied  by  the  adjutant  and  a  guard. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  the  commandant  of  La  Guyra  sent  a 
notary  to  acquaint  me  that  a  Danish  schooner,  called  the  Maria^ 
was  to  sail  the  next  day  for  St.  Thomas's,  and  that  if  I  did  not  vo- 
luntarily embark  in  said  vessel,  he  had  orders  from  the  caption 
general  to  adopt  compulsory  measures.  I  answered,  that  I  would 
not  embark  in  the  schooner,  nor  in  any  other  vessel,  but  by  com- 
pulsion. Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  (February  22, 1806,) 
I  was  conducted  to  the  wharf  by  a  military  guard,  attended  by 
notaries,  and  a  cavalcade  of  officers  and  inhabitants.  The  officer 
ordered  me  into  the  boat,  and  continued  with  me  undl  he  saw  me 
on  board  the  schooner,  and  the  vessel  under  sul. 

Thus  was  I  forcibly  expelled  from  his  Catholic  majesty's  pro- 
vince of  Venezuela,  after  having  rendered  the  services  to  the 
royal  treaftury  and  to  the  country,  before  stated.  And  thus  was 
the  suit  then  pending  for  the  violation  ef  my  tobacco  contract, 
at  once  cut  short ;  while  the  indemnity  itself,  granted  for  injuries 
done  to  me,  became  of  none  effect. 

A  few  hours  previous  to  my  embarcation,  I  entered  a  solemn 
protest  against  the  proceedings  of  the  captain  general,  his  go- 
vernment, and  all  those  who  were  in  any  way  concerned  in  these 
outrages  on  my  interests  and  person. 

The  papers  which  I  succeeded  in  taking  away  with  me,  were 
88  follows :  Cofiy  of  the  firoteat  at  La  Guyra  ;  original  contracta 
resfiecting  the  Varinat  tobacco  ;  my  correafiondence  with  the  in» 
tendanty  and  with  the  captain  general ;  notarial  cofiicB  of  the  firo- 
ceedinga  in  the  suit  against  the  royal  treasury  ;  indemnity  grants 
ed  me  by  the  intendant ;  royal  order  of  his  Catholic  majesty ^ 
a/ifir<^ing  of  that  indemnity ;  powers  of  attorney  from^  and 
agreement  with  Edward  Barry  and  Company^  of  the  island  qf' 
Trinidad  $  decrees  of  the  captain  general  and  intendant^  autho* 
(50) 
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rizing-  me  to  execute  the  ftrivilegrt  granted  by  hi*  Catholic  m«- 
jetty  to  the  aaid  Edward  Barry  and  Company ;  subsequent  de- 
crees of  the  cafitain  general^  suspending  and  -violating  his  frrcxn- 
0US  decrees;  firoqfs  qf  the  amount  offirofierty  delivered  by  me  to 
the  royal  treasury^  on  the  faith  qf  my  first  contract  for  forty 
thousand  quintals  qf  tobacco  ;  unquestionable  firoofs  that  the  ia- 
tendant  Del^on^  at  the  time  that  he  made  the  contract^  fSe/ueM- 
ber  5,  1799, J  vfell  knew  that  the  whole  of  the  9aid  tobacco  was 
deteriorated  and  rptten^  thereby  committing  an  ^lofmous  and 
deliberate  fraud,  compromising  the  honour  of  his  Catholic  majes- 
ty,  and  wantonly  ruining  those  who  had  unfortunately  relied  on 
the  good  fiEuth  of  the  Spanish  government.  All  these  important 
documents  are  now  in  my  possession. 

y  pon  my  arrival  at  St.  Thoipas's,  I  wrote  to  the  ambassador  of 
the  United  States  at  Madrid,  transmitting  through  him  a  memo- 
rial to  his  Catholic  Majesty,  setting  forth  the  wrongs  I  had  suf- 
fered, accompanied  by  a  notarial  copy  of  the  protest  I  made  at 
I^a  Guyra,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1806.  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  memorial  was  duly  presented  to  the  king ;  and  I 
received  in£DrmatiQn,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  that  his 
Catholic  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  pass  a  royal  order,  repri- 
manding the  captain  general  for  his  precipitate  and  unjust  con- 
duct towards  me,  and  commanding  the  intendant,  in  case  I  should 
retutTi  to  Caracas,  to  permit  me  to  carry  into  effect  the  indenimity 
which  had  been  granted  me. 

At  the  period  when  this  intelligence  reached  me,  my  mercan- 
tile affairs  were  so  much  embarrassed,  and  my  credit  had  received 
so  severe  a  shock  fi*om  the  unfortunate  issue  of  my  previous 
transactions  with  the  Spanish  government,  that  it  was  impQssU>le 
for  me  to  make  any  further  use  of  the  indemnity  in  question;  and 
in  addition  to  this,  I  was  so  disgusted  at  the  recollection  of  the 
perfidy  and  injury  I  had  already  experienced  from  the  Spanish 
^authorities  at  Caracas,  that  I  felt  a  repugnance  to  place  my  per- 
son or  interests  a  second  time  within  the  sphere  of  their  power. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  information  respecting  the  royal 
order  was  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me ;  and  I  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed, to  Spain,  and  lay  my  case  before  the  superior  tribunals  at 
Madrid.  But  while  I  was  making  arrangements  for  that  purpose, 
the  revolution  of  1808  broke  out  in  Spain;  and  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  government  for  several  subsequent  years  rendered  it  un- 
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advisable  to  make  any  attempts  to  prosecute  my  clum,  until  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  should  assume  some  degree  of  order  and 
stability.  I  therefore  concluded  to  let  them  remain  in  «  statu 
quo,"  until  the  period  might  arrive  when  the  Intervention  of  my 
own  government  should  make  it  expedient  to  revive  the  claims. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  in  what  manner,  if  at  all,  our  govem- 
Inent  ought  to  interfere ;  but  it  is  believed  that  it  is  not  hazarding 
much  to  say,  th^t  in  the  long  catalogue  of  injuries  received  by 
Americah  citizens  from  the  Spanbh  governipent,  there  does  not 
exist  a  single  case,  either  in  point  of  magnitude  or  outrage,  as  a 
parallel  to  the  one  just  detailed,  or  which,  in  the  humble  opinion 
of  the  writer,  more  loudly  calls  for  the  protection  and  investiga- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  clearly  perceived,  from  the  foregoing  statement,  that 
all  my  commercial  transactions  in  Venezuela  directly  emanated 
fit>m  the  highest  Spanish  authorities ;  that  the  contracts  were 
made  on  account  of  the  Spanish  government,  and,  together  Mdth  . 
the  privileges  and  indemnities  conceded  to  me,  were  sanctioned 
by  the  approval  of  his  Catholic  majesty ;  that  all  the  injuries  my 
interests  received,  and  the  outrages  exercised  against  my  person, 
were  directly  caused  by  the  acts  of  the  Spanish  authorities;  and, 
finally,  that  my  forcible  expulsion  from  Caracas,  by  the  despotic 
conduct  of  the  captain  general,  was  a  manifest  infraction  of  the 
treattf  then  ejciating  between  Sfiain  and  the  Unitefi  States,  An 
infraction  of  the  treaty !  Can  an  American  citizen  seek  redress 
from  Spain  for  such  a  wrong?— or  must  he  not  rather  look  to  that 
benignant  power  which  like  a  kind  parent  encircles  all  its  objects 
within  its  arms,  and  feels  an  outrage  committed  upon  them  thrill- 
ing its  own  heart's  blood  ?  To  my  government  I  do  look  with 
confidence ;  for  is  it  possible  that  I  can  obtain  reparation  from  a 
government  that  has  acted  as  that  of  Spain  has  invariably  acted 
towards  all  our  citizens  who  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  have 
had  any  claims  against  it  ?  Has  there  been  a  solitary  instance, 
within  that  time,  of  compensation  being  afforded  for  injury,  ex- 
cepting in  the  case  of  our  fellow-citizen,  Richard  W.  Meade  Esq.? 
—and  even  in  his  case,  do  we  not  know  that  the  energetic  inter- 
ference of  the  American  government  alone  prevented  new  out- 
rages against  his  person  and  interests  ?  These  are  important 
facts,  known  to  every  one  who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  government  towai*ds  our  citizens,  ever 
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since  the  period  of  the  violation  of  the  right  of  tra^g  on  tbo 
river  Miaaissippi. 

Until)  therefore,  my  case  shall  be  honoured  with  the  notice  and 
protection  of  our  government,  I  cannot  hope  to  obtain  repaiatwD 
fer  mj  wrongs.  The  principal  circumstances  of  the  case  have 
long  since  been  made  known  to  the  executive  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  American  ministers  at  Madrid ;  but  as  it  is  onljr 
vrithin  a  few  months  past  that  I  obtained  possession  of  the  papers 
and  documents  before  mentioned,  (which  have  been  in  keying, 
in  the  island  of  St.  Croix,  for  the  last  thirteoi  years,)  I  have 
never,  until  the  present  moment,  been  enabled  to  state  the  &cts 
with  precise  accuracy,  or  to  make  a  representation  to  our  govern* 
ment  with  due  formality,  and  supported  by  the  proper  proo&. 
Such  a  representation  wiH  now  be  made;  and  I  flatter  myself 
with  the  belief  that  it  will  be  found  worthy  of  the  attention  and 
interposition  of  the  government  of  the  Umted  States. 


END  or  APPENDIX. 
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